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PREFACE. 


This  new  edition  of  Larcher’s  Notes  on  Herodotus  is  due  to  the 
public  favour  which  the  work  has  already  experienced.  There  is 
nothing  to  be  explained,  but  the  principles  on  which  it  has  been 
prepared,  and  the  way  in  which  it  was  found  practicable  to  reduce 
materially  the  bulkiness  of  the  notes  without  impairing  their  value. 
Larcher’s  erudition,  and  the  zeal  with  which  he  devoted  himself  for 
several  years  to  the  study  of  Herodotus,  are  well  known  to  all  con- 
versant with  classic  literature  ; and  some,  perhaps,  may  feel  inclined  to 
censure  the  rashness  of  attempting  to  improve  that  which  the  learned 
have  already  so  much  applauded.  Yet  the  constant  progress  of  critical 
inquiry,  and  the  increasing  perspicacity  with  which  the  world,  as  it 
grows  older,  investigates  the  past,  render  such  an  attempt  in  the  pre- 
sent instance  a duty.  The  discoveries  and  writings  of  Young,  Cham- 
pollion,  and  Rosellini,  have  thrown  a flood  of  light  on  ancient  Egypt ; 
and  graven  monuments  now  tell  us  how  little  the  Greeks  knew  of  the 
history  of  that  country.  The  cuneiform  inscriptions,  interpreted  by 
the  labours  of  St.  Martin,  Bumouf,  Lassen,  and  others,  have  in  like 
manner  revealed  some  curious  particulars  respecting  ancient  Persia.  In 
short,  the  contributions  made  of  late  years  to  philology  and  archeology 
have  been  so  numerous  and  important,  as  even  to  throw  into  the  shade 
the  consummate  learning  of  the  last  century.  Besides,  it  must  be 
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allowed  that  Lareher  had  great  faults  of  style  ; —but  for  an  estimate 
of  his  defects,  as  well  as  merits,  no  authority  is  more  decisive  than 
that  of  M.  Letronne,  the  most  accomplished  and  acute  scholar  at  the 
present  day  in  France.  This  writer  says  1 : — 

“ M.  Lareher  was  too  well  informed  not  to  perceive  how  hard  it  is  to 
translate  faithfully  a historian  whose  meaning  is  veiled  from  our  eyes 
in  such  a variety  of  ways.  It  was  not  enough  to  have  a thorough  know- 
ledge of  Greek  ; a profound  study  of  antiquity  also  was  required  to  be 
added  to  it.  It  was  necessary  to  read  over,  pen  in  hand,  all  the  ancient 
writers,  in  order  to  find  the  means  of  clearing  up  obscure  passages  by 
comparison.  The  deep  researches  to  which  he  devoted  himself,  in  the 
course  of  this  undertaking,  passed  into  the  notes  of  his  work.  Hence 
that  voluminous  commentary,  the  prolixity  of  which  is  so  justly  com- 
plained of.  It  were  to  be  desired  that  the  author  had  sacrificed  some 
of  those  digressions,  in  which  he  states,  at  every  step,  the  opinions  of 
others,  without  ever  offering  on  his  own  part  any  satisfactory  solution, 
and  in  which  his  chief  object  seems  to  be,  to  show  how  much  he  has 
read.  But  whatever  may  be  its  faults,  this  work,  containing,  as  it  does, 
an  immense  number  of  facts  as  well  as  of  novel  and  instructive  discus- 
sions, is  still  one  destined  to  maintain  for  ever  an  honourable  place  in 
the  records  of  learning.” 

The  prolixity  thus  complained  of  has  been  studiously  retrenched  in  the 
following  pages  ; nor  was  it  difficult  to  find  rules,  which,  systematically 
adhered  to,  obviated  the  chance  of  dealing  capriciously  or  arbitrarily 
with  a learned  and  conscientious  writer.  Lareher  in  the  second  edition 
of  his  Herodotus  rarely  cancelled  those  notes  or  opinions  which  he 
deemed  erroneous  in  the  first,  but  satisfied  himself  with  subjoining 
refutations  to  them.  Many  of  his  notes  had  reference  only  to  his 
translation,  justifying  or  explaining  his  departure  from  the  literal 
sense  of  the  original.  Not  a few  related  to  conjectural  emendations  of 
the  Greek  text,  and  have  been  rendered  totally  useless  by  the  labours 
1 Journal  des  Savans,  Mars,  1823,  p.  149. 
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of  Schweighauser  and  Gaisford.  Some  of  Larcher’s  notes  were  directed 
against  French  critics,  now  quite  forgotten ; and  others,  of  a declama- 
tory character,  were  called  forth  by  the  events  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution. 

The  useless  matter  here  indicated  has  been  suppressed  in  this  edition  ; 
and  much  as  the  work  is  thereby  lightened,  it  is  the  sincere  belief  of  the 
Editor  that  he  has  not  erased  a single  line  which  was  worth  retaining. 
In  adding  other  notes  he  has  borne  it  in  mind  that  he  had  no  right  to 
retrench  the  prolixity  of  Larcher  in  order  to  make  way  for  his  own. 
Brevity  has  been  consulted  as  far  as  is  compatible  with  the  object  in 
view.  The  new  matter  introduced  is  inclosed  in  brackets  [ ] ; errors 

occurring  in  the  notes  or  paragraphs  thus  distinguished,  are  not  to  be 
laid  to  the  nccount  of  either  Larcher  or  his  translator.  In  conclusion, 
the  editor  trusts  that  he  will  be  found,  not  to  have  mutilated,  but 
rather  to  have  strengthened  and  simplified  the  work  of  Larcher,  which, 
in  respect  of  careful  research  and  varied  information,  is  the  most  valu- 
able ever  offered  to  the  classical  student. 

W.  D.  C. 
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CLIO.  I. 

1.  'H poSorov  ' AXiKapvrjtrarjoi:  itnoplric  anoCelic  ij$e.  Herodotus  of  Hali- 
carnassus presents  to  the  world  these  Researches.  ’Atrolti xyvpi  conveys 
more  than  trvyyp aipeiy ; it  is  taken  in  the  sense  of  presenting  or  giving 
to  the  public.  ' loroph ;,  in  Herodotus,  means  not  a History,  but 
researches  carefully  made ; it  bears  the  former  signification  only  with 
writers  much  later  than  Herodotus.  Hence  the  18th  of  the  Odes 
ascribed  to  Anacreon  cannot  be  from  that  author’s  pen  ; for  in  the  9th 
verse  we  find  ^tvs-rdr  ioropij/ia,  an  odious  history.  The  w'ay  in  which 
Herodotus  opens  his  account  is  exceedingly  simple ; as,  indeed,  is  the 
case  with  most  of  the  ancient  authors.  Hecataeus  of  Miletus,  a his- 
torian anterior  to  Herodotus,  begins  his  History  in  a similar  manner; 
“ Hecataeus  thus  speaks : I write  these  things  according  to  my  own 
impression  of  the  truth ; for  the  accounts  of  the  Greeks  differ  widely, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  are  ridiculous 

I.  2.  Tlepcretav  per  vvv  ot  Xdyioi.  The  Persians  versed  in  History. 
Adyoc  often  signifies,  with  Herodotus  as  well  as  other  writers,  a His- 
tory ; XoyoTroioc,  a Historian  ; Xoyioc,  a man  learned  in  the  history  and 
antiquities  of  his  country.  Hesychius  has  it,  Xoyioc,  6 ri/c  ierropiac 
ipi rtipoc  * : “ Xoyioc,  one  versed  in  history.” 

[The  term  Xoyoc  in  its  various  senses  of  word,  discourse,  history,  has 
a close  analogy  with  the  northern  term  Saga,  a thing  said,  a saw  or  wise 
saying,  a history : Xoyioc  then  means  one  versed  in  Sagas,  or  a his- 
torian.] 

3.  'Arcii  rijc  ’Epvdpijc  Ka\eopcyt)C  OaXdaojc  aircmpi'yovc  sjti  ri/ySc  rr/v 
OdXaaijav.  Having  come  from  what  is  called  the  Red  Sea  to  this  sea 
(the  Mediterranean).  Herodotus,  in  first  mentioning  any  people, 
almost  invariably  goes  back  to  their  origin.  He  here  informs  us,  that 

1 Demetrius  Phalereus,  pag.  546.  J Hesychius,  voc.  Xoyioc. 

VOL.  I.  B 
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the  Phoenicians  inhabited  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  before  their  esta- 
blishment in  the  country,  called  after  them  Phoenicia.  But  as  that  sea 
■was  very  extensive,  to  what  part  of  its  coast  shall  we  assign  them  ? 
This  point  is  involved  in  great  uncertainty. 

[The  ancients  gave  the  general  name  Erythraean  or  Red  Sea  to  the 
seas  encompassing  the  Arabian  peninsula : the  Persian  Gulf,  therefore, 
and  Red  Sea  of  the  moderns,  were  both  gulfs  (koXvoi)  of  the  ancient 
Erythraean  ’.  Larcher  says,  “ The  Homerites,  a people  of  Arabia, 
whose  name  in  Arabic  bears  the  same  signification  as  Phoenician  in 
Greek,  lived  on  the  borders  of  the  sea  which  took  its  name  from  them.” 
By  this  we  are  given  to  understand  that  the  Red  Sea  was  so  called 
from  the  Homerites,  whose  name  signified  bright  red  or  scarlet  (ipoivil). 
But  this  is  a mistake ; Himyar  or  collectively  Himyarit,  the  correct 
name  of  the  people  in  question,  must  not  be  confounded  with  Ahraar, 
red,  in  the  plural  Ahamir.  The  descendants  of  the  Himyar  are  among 
the  fairest  of  the  Arabs,  and  differ  little  in  complexion  from  Europeans3 4 * *. 
Bochart  and  others  have  supposed  that  the  Red  Sea  took  its  name  from 
the  land  of  Edom  (Idumaea),  which  means  red  *.  In  the  fourth  century, 
the  Erythraean  Sea,  or  rather  the  eastern  part  of  it,  was  sometimes  called 
Mare  Hippalum,  from  Hippalus  the  discoverer  of  the  Monsoons  between 
Dhofar  and  India,  who  also  gave  his  name  to  those  winds  *.] 

Some  authors  maintain  that  the  Phoenicians  came  from  the  Persian 
Gulf;  and  Strabo7  reports  this  opinion,  without  confirming  it.  Yet, 
elsewhere,  quoting  a verse  of  Homer,  which  mentions  the  Sidonians,  he 
adds,  “ It  is  not  certain,  whether  these  Sidonians  must  he  understood 
to  be  those  who  inhabited  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  of  whom  ours 
are  a colony  Dionysius  Periegetes  agrees  with  Herodotus  °.  41  The 
Syrians,”  says  he,  “ who  live  on  the  sea-coast,  and  who  are  called  Phoe- 
nicians, derive  their  origin  from  the  Erythratans.  They  were  the  first 
people  who  ventured  to  cross  the  sea  in  ships.”  We  also  find  from 
Hesychius  *,  that  there  were  Phoenicians  on  the  borders  of  the  Red  Sea  *. 

[Since  Herodotus  sometimes  calls  the  Red  Sea  of  the  moderns  the 
Arabian  Gulf,  so  as  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Erythraean  Sea  in  gene- 
ral a ; whereas  he  always  calls  the  Persian  Gulf  by  -the  latter  name  ; 
his  expressions  respecting  the  original  seats  of  the  Phoenicians  may  be 
referred  with  more  probability  to  the  latter  gulf  than  to  the  former.] 

Voltaire  ridicules  Herodotus,  as  if  the  latter  had  said  that  the  Phoe- 
nicians went  by  sea  from  the  shores  of  the  Erythraean  Sea  to  those  of 
the  Mediterranean.  A slight  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  how- 


3 See  Hudson,  Geogr.  Min.  I.  Aga- 
tharchidc*,  p.  2.  Herod.  VII.  lxix. 

* Botta,  Voyage  dans  1’Ydmen,  1841. 
p.  142. 

3 Bochart,  Geogr.  Sacr.  p.  852.  See 
1 Kings  IX.  26. 

0 Itinerarium  Alexandra,  ed.  Ang. 
Mai,  1817.  § 110. 

7 Strab.  I.  p.  73,  a. 


« Id.  XVI.  p.  1131,  a,  n. 

* Dionys.  Perieg.  Orb.  Desor.  v.  905. 
See  also  the  Commentary  of  Eustathius, 
p.  158.  col.  2.  note  2. 

1 Hesychius,  voc.  Xt^dvtoi. 

* Eust.  ad  Homeri  Odyss.  IV.  p. 
1484.  lin.  33  ct  seq. 

3 Herod.  11.  clix.  IV.  xlii. 
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ever,  would  have  spared  the  critic  the  trouble  of  those  remarks.  If 
Herodotus  had  meant  to  show  that  the  Phoenicians  went  by  sea,  he 
would  have  said  tit  rr/ytit  instead  of  twi  ri/ytit.  Nor  would  he  have  pro- 
ceeded to  observe,  that  immediately  after  their  settling  on  the  shore  of 
the  Mediterranean,  they  applied  themselves  to  long  voyages,  as  they 
would  have  previously  accomplished  one  of  much  more  terrific  length, 
than  any  which  they  afterwards  undertook.  But  if  any  doubt  could 
remain  on  the  subject,  the  same  historian,  speaking  more  pointedly  in 
another  place,  would  be  sufficient  to  remove  it.  “ These  Phoenicians,” 
says  he,  “ formerly  dwelt  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  as  they  them- 
selves relate ; but  having  passed  over  from  thence  to  the  maritime  parts 
of  Syria,  they  there  established  themselves4 * * *."  ’E yOtvrty  virtpfidyrtc, 
41  having  passed  over  from  thence,”  gives  the  idea  of  a country  traversed, 
mountains  climbed,  but  never  of  the  sea  ; at  least  I have  found  no 
instance  of  its  being  so  applied  either  in  Herodotus  or  elsewhere.  ’Ee 
tit  riji  KoX^itioc  ov  noWoy  virtpf3f/y<u  it  rrjy  Mr/tiucriy,  aXXci  ty  to  tiia 
fiiaov  efli'oc  a’uruiy  tori,  Sa'antipeg s.  “ From  Colchis  to  Media  is  no  great 
distance.  Between  the  two,  the  nation  of  the  Saspirians  alone  intervenes, 
and  that  passed,  we  enter  the  territory  of  Media.”  Strabo  always 
employs  that  word  in  speaking  of  a mountainous  country : 'H  tVi  rrjv 
Kaarriay  mipfiaaiQ 8,  “ the  crossing  over  (from  Colchis)  to  the  Caspian 
Sea.”  Dion  Cassius  has  also,  frrtl  tit  Toy  ti  Alpoy  inrtptfiijiTay1,  “when 
they  had  crossed  over  Mount  Haemus.” 

4.  ’Airayiyioyrat  tit  (fmpria,  k.  r.  X.  Carrying  freights.  Lycophron  * 
assumes  that  these  Phoenicians  were  from  the  town  of  Carne.  “ For 
ever  perish,”  says  he,  “ those  dogs  of  Camites,  those  mariners,  those 
mercantile  wolves,  who  carrying  off  from  the  shores  of  Lerna  the  heifer- 
faced girl,  and  taking  her  to  the  Prince  of  Memphis  to  be  his  wife,  raised 
the  torch  of  hatred  between  two  continents.”  It  is  universally  known, 
that  prior  to  the  invention  of  trumpets,  persons  dedicated  to  Mars,  in 
both  armies,  advanced  in  front  of  the  ranks,  with  lighted  torches  in  their 
hands,  and  gave  the  signal  for  combat,  by  letting  them  fall ; they  were 
then  allowed  by  both  parties  to  retire  behind  the  ranks.  The  two  con- 
tinents here  intended  are  Asia  and  Europe. 

5.  To  tit  “Agyoc  rovroy  rov  ^porov  irpoti\e  airatrt  rioy  iv  rrj  yvv 
'EXXatit  KaXtofityg  xwpy.  Argos  at  that  time  excelled  in  every  respect  the 
other  cities  of  the  country  now  called  Hellas.  [Larcher  mistranslates  this 
passage  by  making  rw v depend  on  fiiraot,  as  if  the  historian  had  said 
that  Argos  excelled  all  the  cities,  instead  of  saying,  that  it  was  the  most 
eminent,  in  all  respects,  among  the  cities,  &c.“]  The  country  called 
Hellas,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  was  known,  previous  to  the  Trojan 
war,  and  even  long  afterwards,  only  by  the  various  names  of  its  inha- 
bitants. Homer  speaks  of  the  Danai,  of  the  Argivi,  of  the  Achivi,  &c. 

4 Herod.  VII.  lxxxix.  1 Dion  Cassius,  LI.  xxiii. 

4 Id.  I.  civ.  1 Lycoph.  Cassand.  1291. 

• Strab.  II.  p.  122,  a.  » Matthias’s  Gr.  Gram.  § 400, 7-  P-  639. 
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but  he  never  gives  a general  name  to  all  the  Greeks.  Some  little  tribes 
of  Thessalia  were  called  Hellenes,  from  Hellen,  son  of  Deucalion. 
Other  little  states  in  the  same  country,  having  invoked  his  aid,  took  his 
name,  which  being  communicated  from  one  to  another,  became,  at 
length,  extended  to  the  whole  nation  '*.  [The  name  rpalicoi  belonged 
originally  to  a tribe  inhabiting  some  of  the  mountains  of  Epirus l. 
From  Epirus  it  passed  into  ftaly,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ever 
familiarized  in  Greece.] 

6.  2vy  aXXpaiy  apiratrffqrat.  That  she  ( Io)  was  carried  off  with  other 
women.  It  is  useful  to  remark  the  force  of  the  Greek  article.  If  Hero- 
dotus had  used  it  here  (and  said  the  other  women),  it  would  have 
appeared  that  all  the  women  who  had  acccompanied  Io,  to  purchase 
merchandise,  had  been  carried  ofF.  The  article  makes  Greek  as  clear  as 
our  modem  languages,  and  certainly  gives  it  a great  advantage  over  the 
Latin. 

II.  7.  Aiyovai  TUpaai  ovk  <ic  4foiytt:e c.  The  Persians  relate  the  matter 
not  as  the  Phoenicians.  I have  followed  the  reading  of  Aldus,  which  is 
found  likewise  in  the  margin  of  the  Greek  edition  of  Henry  Stephens, 
1570  ; in  a MS.  in  the  library  of  St.  Mark,  and  in  the  English  MSS.  : 
in  all  the  other  editions  it  is,  owe  <ie  'EXAtjrtc,  “ not  as  the  Greeks  But 
Herodotus  records  only  two  opinions  on  the  subject  of  the  abduction  of 
Io ; that  of  the  Persians,  and  that  of  the  Phoenicians.  He  says,  § v. 
“ the  Persians  and  the  Phoenicians  thus  relate  it,”  without  mentioning 
the  Greeks.  At  the  commencement  of  the  same  paragraph,  we  have, 

“ Such  is  the  way  in  which  the  Persians  relate  this  event but  with 

respect  to  Io,  the  Phoenicians  do  not  agree  with  them.”  Gale  affirms 
that  the  ordinary  reading  is  supported  by  a passage  in  Pausanias  ; but 
on  examining  that  passage  closely,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  author  con- 
tents himself  with  saying,  that  Io  arrived  in  Egypt  either  in  the  manner 
reported  by  Herodotus,  or  else  as  the  Greeks  relate  ; ’Iw  ply  olv  'laaov 
Ovyarpp,  ei re  u>c  'Ilpo£oroc  iypa\f/ty,  c’ire  xaO'  5 X iyovaiv  “EXXr/yec,  *c 
Ktyvirrov  CKpacycirai  s. 

8.  Macprj  vtji.  In  a long  vessel.  The  long  vessels  were  ships  of  war ; 
and  the  broad  ones  were  merchant-vessels,  or  ships  of  burden.  II Xo<y 
arpoyyvXu,  (pnprriyf  irjXoyori'  fiarpa  yap  ra  iroXipica  6yopa(ovaiy  ‘. 
The  ship  of  the  Argonauts  was  the  first  long  vessel.  “ Longa  nave 
Jasonem  primum  navigasse,  Philostephanus  auctor  est‘.”  Yet  it  was 
not  a ship  of  war,  as  the  Abbe  Banier  has  supposed  *.  In  the  time  of 
the  Argonauts,  and  much  later,  the  long  vessels  were  used  for  com- 
merce. It  is  observable,  indeed,  that  the  Phocaeans,  who  in  the  time 

10  Thucydides,  I.  iii.  * Ulpian.  in  Orat.  Demosth.  contra 

1 Aristotle,  Meteorol.  I.  14.  Leptinem,  p.  599,  e. 

* [Of  subsequent  editors,  Schweighau-  3 Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  VII.  lvi. 

ser  and  Gaisford  prefer  the  latter  read-  6 M t‘m.  de  l’Acad.  des  Bell.  Lett,  vot 

ng  : Baehr  reads  <PoiyiKic.J  IX.  Mtfm.  p.  69. 

3 Pausan.  II.  xvi.  p.  145. 
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of  Cyrus,  that  is  to  say,  about  seven  centuries  after  the  expedition  of 
the  Argonauts,  went  for  commercial  purposes  to  Tartessus,  sailed  thither 
in  long  vessels  7.  [This  is  erroneous  : Herodotus  does  not  say  that  the 
Phocaeans  used  long  vessels,  but  that  they  made  long  voyages,  vavrt- 
Aiptri  fuikprjcri  irpwroi  i-^ptiaayTO.] 

9.  O vie  iceiyoi  ’love  ri/ c ’Apyu'ijc  tcoadv  rr<pi  Sixac.  The  Colchians 
gave  no  compensation  for  the  Argivelo.  It  might  be  said,  that  Io  having 
been  carried  off  by  the  Phoenicians,  it  belonged  not  to  the  king  of  Col- 
chis to  atone  for  this  outrage.  But  all  the  people  of  Asia  constituting 
a single  body,  according  to  the  Persians,  who  regarded  themselves  as 
masters  of  the  whole  *,  a wrong  done  by  any  one  of  its  nations  was 
thought  to  involve  all,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  whole  Asiatic  body 
resented  insults  offered  to  any  one  of  its  members : so  also  it  will  be 
seen  (§  iv.  infra),  that  the  Persians  considered  the  Greeks  as  enemies, 
from  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Troy. 


IV.  10.  El  pit  nvral  t/SovAtaro,  ovx  ay  })pira£ovTo.  Unless  they  had 
been  willing,  they  could  not  have  been  carried  off.  This  is  one  of  those 
general  maxims  which  depend  only  on  moral  inference,  and  can  deceive 
nobody.  Plutarch,  a sensible  writer,  but  unable  to  digest  the  harsh 
truths  which  Herodotus  had  uttered  respecting  his  countrymen,  the 
Boeotians,  has  been  pleased  to  take  vengeance  on  our  historian,  in  a 
work  entitled  ‘On  the  Ill-nature  of  Herodotus.’  This  maxim  fur- 
nishes the  grourtds  of  one  of  his  accusations.  But  Plutarch  has  been 
refuted  by  the  Abbe  Geinoz  in  several  learned  dissertations’. 

II.  Tovc  in  rf/e  ’Aff/i/c,  Xtyovat  Tltpam,  hpvaiopeytuy  rwv  yvvaixiv 
\6yov  oiibeya  TrotijiraaOai.  The  Persians  say,  that  they,  the  Asiatics, 
kept  no  account  of  the  women  stolen  from  them.  How  could  the  Per- 
sians assert  that  the  Greeks  committed  hostilities  in  Asia,  before  the 
Asiatics  had  carried  war  into  Europe  ? The  Strymonian  Thracians  *, 
afterwards  called  Bithynians,  had  been  transported  from  Europe  to  Asia 
by  the  Teucrians  and  the  Mysians  ’.  Cadmus  came  from  Phoenicia  to 
establish  himself  in  Boeotia5,  and  Pelops  from  Phrygia  to  the  Pelopon- 
nesus. • • Were  the  Persians  ignorant  of  these  usurpations,  and  of  many 
others  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  relate  ? 

[These  reasonings  of  the  Persians  evidently  belong  to  the  theoretical 
framework  of  history : nations  are  personified,  and  made  to  speak  at  the 
discretion  of  the  historian.1  But  Larcher  misunderstands  the  argu- 
ment : the  Persians  do  not  lay  stress  on  the  prior  aggression,  but  on 
the  greater  weight  of  offence  on  the  side  of  the  Greeks.  While  they 
kept  no  account  of  the  women  stolen  from  them,  the  Greeks  levied  an 
army  and  destroyed  Troy  for  the  sake  of  a woman.] 

1 Heroclot.  I.  elxiii.  1 Herod.  VII.  lxxv. 

8 Id.  I.  iv.  IX.  cxv.  > Id.  II.  Ixix. 

Mem.  lie  l’Acad.  des  Bell.  Lett.  vols.  * Id.  VII.  xi. 

XIX.  XXI.  4c  XXIII. 
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12.  OUeifvvrai.  Claim  as  their  own.  The  Persians  assumed  to 
themselves  the  empire  of  all  Asia,  (see  IX.  cxv.)  and  consequently 
they  resented  as  an  insult  offered  to  themselves,  an  injury  done  to  any 
people  of  Asia  whatever. 

VI.  13.  ’E(iei  irpog  fiopijv  avtpov.  Issues  towards  the  north.  There  is 
a difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  course  of  this  river.  Arrian  * main- 
tains that  it  does  not  flow  from  the  south,  but  from  the  rising  of  the 
sun.  [Larcher,  desirous  to  reconcile  the  contradictory  statements  of 
ancient  writers  on  this  point,  follows  D’Anville,  and  supposes  that  there 
were  two  rivers  named  Halys  ; one  from  the  south,  the  other  from  the 
east.  The  fact  is,  that  the  Halys,  now  called  Kizil-Irmak,  rises  in 
the  mountains  n.e.  of  Sivas,  and  flows  for  the  first  200  miles  of  its 
course  nearly  s.  w.  It  then  runs  n.  w.  an  equal  distance,  and,  finally, 
300  miles  n.e.  till  it  reaches  the  Black  Sea.  Its  circuitous  course, 
therefore,  explains  the  apparent  contradiction  of  Herodotus  and  Arrian. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  former  of  these  writers  elsewhere  states  that 
the  sources  of  the  Halys  are  in  the  Armenian  mountain,  an  expression 
which  evidently  carries  them  eastward1.  The  course  of  the  Kizil- 
Irmak  has  been  traced  at  intervals  by  several  recent  travellers6.] 

14.  Kipjicpibiv.  Of  the  Cimmerians,  8pc.  Strabo  fixes  the  incursion 
of  the  Cimmerians  at  the  time  of  Homer7,  or  a little  before  the  birth  of 
that  poet.  Mr.  Wesseling  thinks,  and  with  reason,  that  the  authority 
of  that  geographer  is  of  less  weight  than  that  of  our  historian,  who 
places  it  in  the  time  of  Ardys  *.  For  my  own  part,  I am  inclined  to 
believe  that  there  were  two  distinct  expeditions  : that  Herodotus  speaks 
only  of  the  second  ; since  there  were  no  Greek  villages  in  Asia  Minor, 
in  the  time  of  the  first ; and  that  he  wishes  to  show  that  the  second  in 
no  respect  affected  the  liberty  of  the  Greeks.  With  regard  to  the  first, 
we  may  suppose  it  to  have  been  even  anterior  to  the  time  fixed  on  by 
Strabo,  and  that  it  preceded  by  a few  years  the  siege  of  Troy.  Euri- 
pides alludes  to  it.  In  fact,  in  what  other  incursion  could  the  female 
captives,  who  compose  the  chorus  of  Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  have  been 
carried  off*  ? They  speak  of  towns  taken,  of  towers  overthrown,  and 
of  their  captivity  in  Tauris,  in  a manner  that  authorizes  us  to  suppose, 
that  all  these  things  happened  in  the  invasion  of  the  Cimmerians,  who 
inhabited  the  Chersonesus,  until  the  Scythians  expelled  them  thence. 
Indeed  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  poet,  having  founded  his  story 
,on  this  invasion,  has  supposed  Greeks  to  have  been  in  Asia  at  a period 
much  earlier  than  the  true  one.  Yet  Ion  had  passed  into  Asia,  and 
founded  some  slender  establishments  there,  107  years  before  the  first 
incursion  of  the  Cimmerians. 

4 Arrian.  Peripl.  Ponti  Euxini,  p.  16.  p.  222,  c. 

4 I.  lxxii.  8 Herodot.  I.  xv.  IV.  xii.  See  also 

4 See  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geogr.  M.  Buuhicr’s  Dissert,  on  Herodotus. 
Society,  vol.  X.  1841.  s Euripid.  Iph.  in  Taur.  I106et  seq. 

7 Strab.  Geograph.  I.  p.  12,  b.  III. 
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VII.  15.  KayCav\r)c.  Candaules,  tfc.  Painting  was  already  in  esteem 
before  the  time  of  this  prince.  He  purchased,  for  its  weight  in  gold, 
a picture  of  Bularchus  *,  representing  a battle  of  the  Magnetes.  This 
is  the  most  ancient  painting  of  which  history  makes  mention. 

If  Pliny  be  not  mistaken  with  respect  to  Bularchus,  this  painter  must 
have  flourished  a little  after  the  siege  of  Troy.  But  when  he  adds,  that 
Candaules  died  in  the  same  year  as  Romulus,  he  is  grossly  deceived, 
since  that  prince  died  500  years  before  the  founder  of  Rome. 

16.  ’Air'  ortv  u Sijftos  AvStae  tiXi/0 ij.  From  whom  the  Lydian  nation 
took  its  name.  All  the  editions  have  aird  rev.  But  rev  is  taken  for  aoi  or 
for  nvut,  which  cannot  be  right  in  this  place.  [Struve 1 * defends,  by 
numerous  examples,  the  reading  air'  orev  against  the  objections  of 
Matthias,  who  doubts  whether  o<mc  can  be  used  in  reference  to  a deter- 
minate person  3.  But  in  truth  it  here  refers  to  a class,  and  is  employed 
emphatically  in  conformity  with  the  grammarian’s  own  rules.  Herodo- 
tus does  not  say,  “ Lydus,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  nation,”  but 
“ Lydus,  the  one  (of  the  kings)  who  gave  his  name,”  &c.] 

17.  Ilapd  tovtuv  'HpocXtltSai  tirirpaipOivTtc,  terror  ri/y  apyi\v,  The 
Heraclidae  being  entrusted  by  those  kings  with  the  management  of  affairs, 
got  possession  of  the  sovereignty.  'Eirtrpa^fltic  is  the  first  aorist  of  the 
passive  tirirpeiropai : “ meae  curse  traditur,”  “ mihi  committitur $ 
Xaol  iirirtTpa<parai,  says  Homer,  “ to  whom  peoples  are  given  in 
charge 4 * Herodotus  often  uses  this  expression  s. 

18.  'Ex  CovXrjs  re  rijc  'Iapcdvoe  yeyoyorct  cal  'HpaxXfoc.  The  offspring 
of  Hercules  and  a female  slave  of  Jardanus.  Some  authors,  and  amongst 
them  Scaliger 6,  assert,  that  this  family  of  the  Heraclidae  did  not  descend 
from  a slave,  but  from  Omphale,  the  wife,  or  rather  the  daughter  of 
Jardanus.  But  writers  of  ancient  date,  and  therefore  more  credible  than 
modem  ones,  confirm  the  opinion  of  Herodotus.  Hellanicus  affirms7 
that  the  woman  in  question  was  named  Malis,  and  that  she  was  a slave 
of  Omphale  queen  of  Lydia.  Diodorus  Siculus8  relates,  that  whilst 
Hercules  served  Omphale,  he  had  a son  by  a slave  of  the  Queen,  before 
he  had  one  by  the  Queen  herself.  That  son  was  called  Acellus,  accord- 
ing to  Hellanicus,  or  Cleolaus,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus.  “ Her- 
cules,” says  Dio  Chrysostom8,  “ did  not  disdain  the  bed  of  a slave  of 
Jardanus,  and  from  this  connexion  descended  the  kings  of  Sardis.” 

Sophocles  says  that  Hercules 10  was  the  slave  of  Omphale  for  a year. 
The  ancient  Scholiast  remarks  on  this  verse,  that  he  served  that  Queen 
three  years  ; and  he  relies  upon  the  testimony  of  Herodotus.  As  this 
historian,  however,  does  not  mention  the  particular  fact  cited,  we  must 


1 Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  VII.  - xxxviii. 
XXXV.  viii. 

7 (iusest.  de  Dialecto  Herod.  Speci- 
men I. 

1 Gr.  Gram.  483.  p.  804. 

4 Horaeri  Ilias,  II.  25. 

‘ [See  Bk.  I.  cviii.  II.  exxi.  III. 


civ.  civil.] 

c Seal.  Isagog.  III.  p.  327. 

7 Stephanus  Byzant.  voc.  'AxtXi;. 

8 Diodor.  Sic.  IV.  xxxi. 

8 Dio  Chrysost.  Orat.  xv.  p.  236,  B. 

10  Sophoc.  Trachin.  253.  ex  ed. 
Brunckii. 
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even  correct  the  Scholiast,  and  read  “ Herodorus.”  Omphale  herself 
had  been  a slave,  as  will  be  seen  further  on 

19.“Ap£a»T£C  ftcr  iir\  £vo  re  ica't  e’iicoeri  yeveac  av&pwv,  erect  irivre  re  Kat 
irevraKocria.  Having  reigned  505  years,  in  twenty-two  generations.  The 
Abbe  Sevin  finds  insurmountable  difficulties  in  the  chronology  of  Hero- 
dotus. This  historian,  he  says5,  makes  the  Heraclidse  to  reign  505 
years,  in  twenty-two  generations ; but  unless  we  reckon  Alceus,  Belus, 
and  Ninus,  the  ancestors  of  Agron,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  make  out 
505  years ; and  these,  according  to  Herodotus  himself,  were  subject  to 
the  Atyadae.  We  cannot,  then,  admit  them  into  the  reckoning ; and 
particularly  as  our  historian  positively  asserts,  that  Agron,  son  of  Ninus, 
was  the  first  of  the  Heraclidse  who  reigned  in  Lydia,  and  that  it  is  with 
him  that  the  505  years  must  commence  ; and  therefore  the  Abbe  does 
not  hesitate  to  correct  the  text  of  Herodotus,  which  he  thinks  palpably 
erroneous,  and  reads  405  instead  of  505  years. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  the  Abbe  Sevin 4 has  fallen  into  this  mistake, 
only  because  he  wished  to  make  the  chronology  of  Herodotus  agree 
with  that  of  later  chronologists.  We  must  explain  our  author  from  his 
own  works,  and  not  subject  him  to  the  hypotheses  of  writers  who  lived 
many  centuries  after  him.  M.  Sevin  relies  principally  upon  Eratos- 
thenes and  Apollodorus,  who  followed  a course  very  different  from  that 
of  our  historian.  For  example,  they  count  but  704  years 5 between  the 
siege  of  Troy  and  the  entrance  of  Xerxes  into  Greece  ; Herodotus 
reckons  790.  The  calculation  of  the  latter  seems  to  me  the  more  cor- 
rect ; and  moreover,  as  he  lived  nearer  to  the  events,  he  had  opportunities 
of  being  better  informed.  My  Essay  on  the  Chronology  of  Herodotus, 
chap.  xiv.  may  be  consulted  on  this  point. 

Gyges  began  to  reign  in  the  715th  year  before  the  Christian  era. 
The  house  of  the  Heraclidae  having  filled  the  throne  for  505  years, 
Agron,  the  first  king  of  that  family,  must  have  commenced  his  reign  in 
the  year  1220,  or,  according  to  Euphorion  s,  in  the  year  1213 ; for  this 
author  affirms  that  Gyges  reigned  in  the  18th  Olympiad,  which  is  the 
708th  year  before  the  Christian  era.  If  you  add  505  to  715,  you  will' 
have  1220  for  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Agron.  Then  add  166 
years  for  the  five  generations,  going  back  from  Agron  to  Hercules,  and 
you  will  have  the  year  1386  before  the  vulgar  era,  which  differs  but  two 


* See  Note  on  § xciii. 
s Mtfm.  de  l’Acad.  des  Bell.  Lett.  vol. 
V.  M£m.  p.  258. 

4 M.  Frtfret,  reproaching  M.  Sdvin 
(M£m.  de  l’Acad.  des  Inscript,  vol.  V. 
p.  285.)  with  having  rejected  this  chrono- 
logy, only  because  it  differed  from  that  of 
Eratosthenes,  cites  in  the  margin  Diodo- 
rus Siculus,  I.  Preface  ; but  this  author 
does  not  name  Erastosthenes  either  in 
his  preface  or  elsewhere.  But  perhaps 
M.  Frdret  meant  Apollodorus,  whose 
opinions  on  chronology  are  cited  by  Dio- 


dorus in  the  preamble  to  his  first  book. 

5 Apollodorus  (Diod.  Sic.  I.  v.  p.  9.) 
counts  80  years  from  the  end  of  the  Tro- 
jan war  to  the  return  of  the  Heraelid® 
to  the  Peloponnesus,  and  328  years  from 
that  event  to  the  first  Olympiad.  Xer- 
xes passed  into  Greece,  according  to 
Herodotus,  (VIII.  li.)  in  the  Archon- 
ship  of  Calliades,  which  falls  in  the 
4th  year  of  the  74th  Olympiad,  and 
makes  296  years.  These  three  numbers 
added  together  make  704  years. 

* Clem.  Alex.  Stroxn._I.  vol.  I.  p.  389. 
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years  from  the  epoch  of  the  birth  of  Hercules,  according  to  Herodotus 
himself.  If  then  there  be  an  error,  it  is  not  in  this  number  of  505,  as 
M.  Sevin  supposes,  but  in  the  number  of  generations7. 

VIII.  20.  A o«'h.  It  seems  tome,  <fyc.  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus* 
cites  the  remainder  of  this  paragraph,  and  that  which  follows  it,  to  prove 
that  the  arrangement  of  the  words  adds  more  grace  to  the  style,  than 
even  the  choice  of  phrases  ; and,  lest  it  should  be  supposed  that  the 
Ionian  dialect  gave  it  this  superiority,  he  has  throughout  substituted 
the  Attic. 

21.  TOra  yap  tv y\avei  arfipauronri  iovra  amrrroTtpa  otpQaXpwv.  Man's 
ears  are  less  credulous  than  his  eyes.  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus* 
remarks,  that  Herodotus,  in  here  introducing  a Barbarian,  has  made  use 
of  a figurative  expression  suitable  to  Barbarians,  attributing  to  the  eyes 
and  the  ears,  what  belongs  to  language  and  the  sight  of  objects  : — 

Segnius  irritant  anirnoH  demissa  per  aurem, 

Quam  qute  sunt  ocutis  subjecta  fidelibus.  Hor.  Art  Poet.  180. 

22. 'A pa  Be  KiOiovi  iclvopivtp  trvveicSverai  xui  rijv  alBui  yuvi).  A woman 
casts  aside  her  modesty  with  her  garments.  A true  maxim,  which  Plu- 
tarch nevertheless,  who  undertook  to  criticise  Herodotus,  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  impugn.  He  says  very  properly  ‘,  “ that  a chaste  woman  robes 
herself  in  modesty  instead  of  her  garment ; and  the  mutual  respect 
which  husband  and  wife  have  for  each  other  is  the  strongest  proof  of 
their  reciprocal  affection.”  'H  <rih<pp<or  arrevBuerat  ri)v  aiBu,  cal  tov 
pdXiara  <f>iXe~tv,  rip  paXitna  aiBeiadat  aopfUiXip  ypCivraL  irpbc  aXXi)Xov £. 
It  must  be  thus  read,  and  not  rp  paXarra  tptXeiv,  to  pdXiara,  &c.  as  all 
the  editions  have  it,  but  which  is  without  meaning. 

But  however  this  maxim  may  be,  Ennius  remarks,  with  much  justice, 
of  men, — 

Flagiti  principium  est  nudare  inter  civis  corpora.  E.vnii  Fraym.  p.  300. 

Among  the  ancient  Tuscans  it  was  not  held  at  all  scandalous  for 
women  to  appear  naked  before  the  men  . 

IX.  23.  ’E treav  Be  airb  too  dpbrov.  When  from  the  throne.  The  Greek 
throne  was  a sort  of  arm-chair  with  a footstool  attached.  This  kind  of 
seat  was  confined  to  people  of  free  condition  3 ; 'O  yap  fiporoc,  avro 
porov  cXevOiptos  irrrt  eadeBpa  avv  viroiroBitp.  The  eXicpur  and  Bitypoc 
were  seats  of  a different  kind. 

X.  24.  MaOoDaa  to  woiyOiv  Ik  too  avBpOQ,  ohre  eBol,t  paOieiv. 

t [I.archer  in  his  translation  of  lloro-  8 Dionya.  llalicar.de  Comp.  Verb.  p. 
dotua  has  subatitued  15  generations  for  3.  lin.  36.  p.  5.  lin.  37.  et  p.  6. 
the  22  in  the  text.  But  Herodotus,  in  9 Id.  Ars  Rhetorics,  xi.  4.  p.  117. 

estimating  a generation  at  33J  years,  1 Prtecepta  Conjugalia,  vol.  II.  p.  139, 

(II.  cxli.)  does  not  establish  a principle  c. 

of  so  rigorous  a kind  as  to  justify  that  2 Athen.  Deipn.  XII.  iii.  p.  517,  a. 
change.]  3 Athen.  V.  iv.  p.  192,  e. 
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Knowing  what  had  been  done  by  her  husband,  she  affected  not  to 
know  it. 

There  are  many  instances  in  Herodotus  and  other  writers  of  the  pre- 
position £t  used  for  a or  ab  after  a passive  verb.  I shall  confine  myself 
to  the  notice  of  these  three  : *ra  ytvoyiva  It,  avdpwwwv,  “quae  facta 
sunt  ab  hominibus.”  4 To  ek  too  narpbc  TTpcara^Oevra,  “that  which 
had  been  enjoined  by  his  father.”  * Aeivd q ydp  in  yuraucac  olxerai 
afayuc,  “ he  perished  miserably,  murdered  by  a woman.” 

The  historian  adds,  that  nakedness  was  thought  shameful  in  most 
Barbarian  (that  is,  foreign)  countries.  Plato4 5 * 7  also  informs  us,  that  the 
Greeks  in  his  time  had  not  been  long  used  to  consider  it  scandalous  for 
a man  to  be  seen  naked,  although  exposure  of  the  person  was  thought 
reprehensible  among  the  greater  part  of  the  Barbarians. 

XI.  25.  Oi/Sir  cr)\w<jaea.  Without  discovering.  “ The  wife  of  Can- 
daules,  whose  name  is  omitted  by  Herodotus,  was,  according  to  He- 
phaestion,  called  Nysia.  It  is  said  of  her,  that  the  pupil  of  her  eye  was 
double,  and  that  by  means  of  a dragon  stone,  her  sight  was  exceedingly 
piercing,  so  that  she  perceived  Gyges  as  he  was  going  out  *.  Some  say 
that  she  was  named  Tudous,  others  Clytia,  and  Abas  calls  her  Abro. 
It  is  said  that  Herodotus  suppressed  her  name,  because  Plesirrhous,  to 
whom  he  was  attached,  loved  a young  woman  of  Halicarnassus,  of  the 
same  name.  This  young  man  not  having  been  able  to  enjoy  his  mis- 
tress, hung  himself  in  despair.  Herodotus  looked  on  Nysia  as  an  odious 
name,  and  abstained  on  that  account  from  recording  it.” 


XII.  20.  'Xirtiobvc  Tuync.  Gyges  stealing  in,  8pc.  There  are  various 
opinions  as  to  Gyges,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  killed  Candaules. 
Plato 8 makes  him  a shepherd  of  the  king  of  Lydia,  who  had  taken  a 
ring  from  the  finger  of  a man,  whom  he  had  found  dead,  and  enclosed 
within  the  flanks  of  a brazen  horse.  This  shepherd  having  discovered 
in  this  ring  the  property  of  rendering  the  wearer  invisible,  when  the 
gem  was  turned  towards  the  inside  of  the  hand,  caused  himself  to  be 
deputed  to  the  court  by  the  other  shepherds,  seduced  the  Queen,  and 
assassinated  Candaules.  Xenophon 1 says  that  he  was  a slave.  This 
does  not  at  all  destroy  the  account  of  Plato  ; since  the  ancients  were 


4 Herod.  I.  prrcfat. 

5 Id.  II.  cxxi. 

8 Euripid.  Iph.  in  Taur.  552. 

7 Plato,  De  Rep.  V.  vol.  II.  p.  452,  c. 

8 PhotiiBibliotli.  p.  484.  lin.  30  et  seq. 
The  Latin  translator  makes  his  author 
say,  that  the  sight  of  Nysia  was  so  pierc- 
ing, that  she  saw  Gyges  through  the 
door ; an  absurdity,  which  it  is  super- 
fluous to  impute  to  an  author  who  has 
otherwise  but  too  mauy  to  reproach  him- 
self with.  [It  is  not  easy  to  exclude 
absurdity  from  fabulous  and  mythological 


traditions.  If  Nysia  had  double  sight, 
and  the  magic  stone  called  ipaxovn'rijj, 
we  must  admire  her  miracles  without 
deeming  them  absurd.  Bekker  reads 
Tovlovv  the  accusative  from  TouJii, 
Toudo.  For  Abro  he  has  Habro.] 

8 Plato,  de  Republic!!,  II.  vol.  II.  pp. 
359,  fitiO. 

1 The  first  of  my  ancestors  who 
reigned,  says  Croesus,  became  a freeman 
and  king  at  the  same  moment.  Xcnoph. 
Cyri  Instit.  II.  ii.  7- 
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served  by  slaves  only.  Plutarch  asserts  * that  Gyges  took  up  arras 
against  Candaules,  and  that  with  a powerful  succour  of  Mylassenses 
conducted  by  Arselis,  he  defeated  that  prince,  who  was  left  dead  on  the 
field.  The  account  of  Herodotus  is  to  be  preferred.  Born  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lydia,  he  was  better  able  than  any  one  else  to  ac- 
quire correct  information  as  to  facts  connected  with  that  kingdom. 

27.  ’Apxt'Xox°C  “ Uapioc.  Archilochus  of  Paros  (living  at  the  same  time). 

Tatian 2  3 places  Archilochus  about  the  twenty-third  Olympiad,  at  the 
time  that  Gyges  reigned  in  Lydia,  500  years  after  the  destruction  of 
Troy ; for  he  supposes,  with  Eratosthenes  and  Apollodorus,  that  that 
city  was  destroyed  1 184  years  before  our  era.  St.  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria positively  asserts,  that4  he  flourished  after  the  20th  Olympiad, 
which  accords  pretty  well  with  the  account  of  Tatian.  Cicero 4 * relates 
that  he  lived  in  the  time  of  Romulus.  In  this  case  we  must  throw  him 
back  to  the  15th  Olympiad.  The  latter  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the 
epoch  of  the  Parian  colony  established  at  Thasos.  Archilochus  was  at 
the  head  of  that  colony,  according  to  CEnomaus  8,  or  at  least  was  among 
the  colonists  whom  poverty  induced  to  remove  to  that  island 7.  It  was 
he  who  explained  to  the  Parians  the  meaning  of  the  oracle  delivered  to 
his  father  Telesicles*.  It  is  very  possible  that  he  was  not  then  known, 
and  that  he  acquired  celebrity  only  about  the  first  year  of  the  22nd 
Olympiad,  692  years  before  our  era,  which  is  a middle  term  between 
the  dates  fixed  by  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Tatian.  Thasos  had 
been  first  peopled  about  the  year  1550  before  the  common  era,  by  a 
colony  of  Phoenicians  under  the  guidance  of  Thasus’,  son  of  Agenor1, 
and  brother  of  Cadmus,  who  gave  it  his  name,  five  generations  before 
the  birth  of  Hercules.  On  its  becoming  afterwards  depopulated,  the 
Parians  sent  thither  a colony  in  the  15th  Olympiad.  Those  who 
wish  for  more  information  as  to  Archilochus,  may  consult  Fabricius  *. 

The  verses  which  he  composed  on  the  loss  of  his  buckler  caused  him 
to  be  expelled  from  Sparta ’.  These  verses  consist  of  two  distichs  ; 
the  first  of  which  is  preserved  by  Aristophanes  and  Strabo*.  In 
Strabo,  and  the  editions  of  Aristophanes,  anterior  to  that  of  Brunck, 
tyros  is  read  as  if  it  were  an  adverb  ; instead  of  which  it  is  the  singular 


2 Plutarch.  Qmest.  Grtec.  p.  302,  a. 

* Tatian,  Orat.  adv.  Grtcc.  p.  109. 

4 Clem.  Alex.  Stromat.  p.  398.  See 
on  this  passage  Potter's  note.  But  it 
may  he  answered,  that  Archilochus  ac- 
companied his  father  while  he  was  yet 
young  ; and  it  is  very  probable,  from  the 
reputation  he  acquired,  that  he  survived 
by  many  years  the  foundation  of  the 
colony  in  Thasos. 

5 Cic.  Tuscul.  Q.mvst.  I.  i. 

4 Eusebii  Pnep.  Evang.  VI.  vii.  p.  256. 

7 AJliani  Hist.  Var.  X.  xiii.  vol.  II. 
p.  603. 

s (Enomaus  says  in  express  terms,  that 
Archilochus  was  the  son  of  Telesicles. 
According  to  Stephanus  of  Byzantium, 


under  the  word  OaVoof,  Telesicles,  on 
the  contrary, was  the  son  of  Archilochus  ; 
but  there  is  strong  reason  to  suspect  that 
the  text  has  been  altered,  and  that  we 
should  read,  r<p  7rarfi  roe  ’ Ap^iAnyoo, 
instead  of  rtfi  rou  ApxtXdgou.  This 
conjecture  is  confirmed  by  Berkelius, 
who  has  found  jrarpi  in  the  manu- 
scripts. 

9 Herod ot.  II.  xliv.  VI.  xlvii. 

1 Pausan.  V.  xxv.  p.  445.  Conon. 
Narrat.  xxxvii.  spud  Photium,  Cod. 
clxxxvi.  p.  444. 

2 Biblioth.  Grace.  I.  p.  547. 

* Valerius  Max.  VI.  iii.  Extern,  i. 

4 Aristoph.  Pax,  1298. — Strabo,  X. 
p.  702.  & XII.  p.  827. 
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of  evrca,  which  plural  form  is  much  more  frequently  used.  Plutarch  * 
gives  the  first  two  verses,  the  end  of  the  third,  and  the  fourth ; and 
Sextus  Empiricus*  has  fortunately  preserved  the  first  two  and  what 
was  wanting  of  the  third.  Mr.  Brunck  has  collected  these  scattered 
fragments,  and  moreover  he  has  the  merit  of  substituting  tvroc  for 
cvtoc,  which  is  the  erroneous  reading  of  all  the  copyists.  He  has  thus 
given  them  in  his  Analecta  7 : 

'AairiSi  piv  2atwv  tic  ayaXXerai,  f)v  wapa  Qapvtp, 

“Error  dpoipgrov,  KaXXnrov  ovk  idiX ivy. 

Aiirdg  S'  Uffvyov  duvdrov  rt'Xof.  ’Aorric  icdv ij 
’EpptYw  ilavdic  *ri)oopai  ov  kokU j. 

“ Some  Saian  is  boasting  over  the  irreproachable  shield,  which  I, 
against  my  will,  left  near  a bush ; but  I escaped  death.  Farewell  that 
shield  ; I shall  one  day  get  another,  quite  as  good.” 

A similar  adventure  to  that  of  Archilochus  befel  Horace,  “ relic  ta 
non  bene  parmula ; ” but  Horace,  wiser  than  Archilochus,  went  no 
more  to  the  wars,  whereas  the  latter  returned  to  them  and  perished  in 
battle.  The  talents  of  this  poet  were  held  in  such  estimation,  that  the 
Pythian  Priestess*  would  not  permit  Calaudes,  surnamed  Corax,  who 
had  killed  him,  to  enter  the  temple  until  he  had  appeased  his  Manes. 

XIV.  28.  ’AXX’  oaa  piv  dpyvpov  dyaOi'ipara  tan  cl  wXdara  iv  AcX- 
tpo'tat.  But  his  offerings,  as  many  as  were  of  silver,  are  most  of  them  in 
Delphi.  "Oaa  ought  to  be  joined  to  irXiiara  ; that  mode  of  expression 
was  very  common  amongst  the  Greeks.  They  say  lrXdorov  Soon, 
dpi]\avov  oaoy,  dpvdijrov  oaov,  davpaarov  oaoy,  & c.  The  Latins  have 
imitated  them.  Cicero*:  “Sales  in  dicendo  mirum  quantum  valent." 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  speaking  of  the  Hyrcanians  *,  “ vescuntur  vena- 
tihus,  quorum  varietate  iramano  quantum  exuberant."  The  construction 
might  be,  however,  a’XX’  oaa  ptv  iamv  aVafiq/xara  dpyvpov  iv  AeXtpolc, 
Tovrojy  ra  vXiiara  iarlv  ol,  “ the  greater  part  of  the  silver  offerings 
which  are  in  Delphi  come  from  Gyges.”  [This  latter  mode  of  con- 
struction is  preferred  by  Matthiae.  See  Gr.  Gram.  445,  c.] 

29.  Hrafi/iov  lyovrtQ  rpn'iicovra  rdXavra.  Having  thirty  talents  weight. 
The  Attic  talent  was,  within  a few  grains,  52  French  pounds,  6 ounces 
and  2 grains  over,  according  to  M.  de  la  Barre,  in  his  treatise  on  Mea- 
sures, chap.  vii.  The  cups  which  Gyges  consecrated  in  the  temple  of 
Apollo  at  Delphi  weighed  then  from  3143  to  3144  marks  of  gold. 

[The  Attic  talent  has  been  estimated  by  Letronne  at  492,800 
Fr.  grains  ’.  But  Bockh,  after  careful  investigation,  fixes  it  at  493,200 

* Plutarclii  Inst.  Lae.  p.  230,  u.  p.  397-  Suidas,  voc.  ’Apx*Xox°c. 

6 Seat.  Empir.  in  I’yrrhon.  Hypo-  8 Cic.  Orator,  xxvi. 

typos.  III.  eexvi.  p.  181.  1 Ammian.  Marcellin.  XXIII.  c.  vi. 

7 Analecta  Vet.  Poet.  Grsec.  vol.  I.  p.  295.  See  also  Vigor’s  Idioms,  c.  iii.  7. 

p.  40.  vol.  III.  p.  6.  1 Considerations  Glnlrales  sur  l’Eva- 

* Plutarch,  de  SerS  Numinis  Vindicta,  luation  des  Monnaics  Crecques  et  Ro- 
p.  560,  E. — Dio  Clirysost.  Orat.  xxxiii.  maines,  1817,  p.  102. 
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gr.  or  52Ibs.  6|oz.  French,  equal  to  404,242  gr.  or  701bs.  2-^oz.  English 
troy  weight  ’.  Supposing  the  gold  of  the  talents,  therefore,  to  have  been 
of  equal  fineness  with  that  of  our  coinage,  the  thirty  talents  were  worth 
98,360  pounds  sterling.  This  valuation  exceeds  by  one  eleventh  that 
adopted  by  Larcher  ; the  chief  cause  of  the  discrepancy  being,  that  the 
Abbe  Barthelemy,  whom  Larcher  followed,  took  it  for  granted  that  in 
ancient  Greece,  as  well  as  in  modem  France,  silver  was  the  standard  of 
value,  and  reduced  the  gold  therefore  to  its  equivalent  in  silver,  in  the 
proportion  of  1 to  13,  which  Herodotus  states  (III.  xcv.)  to  have 
existed  between  those  metals  in  his  time.  Gold,  in  Europe,  is  now 
worth  above  fifteen  times  its  weight  in  silver.] 

Gyges4,  Alyattes,  and  Croesus  drew  their  riches  from  certain  mines 
between  the  Mysian  cities,  Atarneus  and  Pergamum.  The  riches  of 
Gyges  became  proverbial ; witness  this  verse  of  Archilochus, 

05  pot  ra  Tvysto,  roii  ir o\v%pvoov,  psKst', 

“ The  riches  of  Gyges  affect  me  not.” 

As  were  subsequently  those  of  Croesus  : 

Divitis  audita  est  cui  non  opulentia  Croesi 6 ! 

30.  Kvi j/t\ov  too  ’HtriWoc.  Of  Cypselus,  the  son  of  JElion.  Hero- 
dotus here  says,  that  the  cups  of  gold  which  Gyges  sent  to  Delphi 
were  there  deposited  in  the  treasury  of  the  Corinthians ; though  in 
truth  the  treasury  so  named  did  not  belong  to  the  republic  of  Corinth, 
but  to  Cypselus,  the  son  of  zEtion,  and  the  first  tyrant  of  Corinth. 

There  were  in  the  temple  of  Delphi  certain  chapels  or  rooms,  which 
belonged  to  different  cities,  to  kings,  and  some  to  rich  individuals.  The 
offerings  made  to  the  god  were  severally  deposited  in  these  apartments. 
What  Plutarch  says  of  the  house7  which  Cypselus  caused  to  be  built  at 
Delphi  must  be  understood  of  one  of  these  chapels.  A thousand  simi- 
lar examples  are  to  be  found  in  the  ancient  authors.  I shall  cite  only 
the  following*  : to  too  'AvoWwyoc  ayddr/pa  wotr/crdpsyoc  dyaridrjoty  sic 
rdy  iv  AfX^oTc  twv  'A Opyaioty  dtjaavpdy,  cal  lirsypaxps  to  savToii  dvopa. 
“ Having  prepared  the  gift  for  Apollo,  he  placed  it  in  the  treasury  of 
the  Athenians  in  Delphi,  and  inscribed  his  own  name  on  it.” 

I am  aware  that  Mr.  Hutchinson,  with  some  learned  men  whom  he 
quotes  in  his  note  upon  this  passage,  thinks,  that  the  Greeks  as  well  as 
the  Romans  placed  their  treasures  in  the  temples  ; but  should  that  cir- 
cumstance be  as  fully  ascertained  with  regard  to  the  former,  as  it  is 
with  regard  to  the  latter,  it  is  equally  certain  that  they  did  not  place 
them  in  the  temple  of  Delphi.  The  Athenians  kept  theirs  in  their 
citadel,  as  well  as  the  tribute  which  they  collected  from  the  rest  of  the 

* Metrologische  Untersuchungen,  &c.  6 Ovid,  Epist.  ex  Pont.  IV.  Ep.  3. 

1838,  p.  124.  7 Plutarch.  Sept.  Sapient.  Conviv.  p. 

4 Strab.  XIV.  p.  999,  a.  164,  a.  Id.  de  Python  Oraculis,  p.  400 

4 Analecta  Vet.  Poet.  Grsec.  vol.  I.  n. 
p.  42.  &.C.  [See  also  Anacreon,  Carra.  8 Xenoph.  de  Cyri  Exped.  V.  p.  373. 
xv.]  Oxoh.  1735.  in  4°. 
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Greeks  for  the  defence  of  the  country  against  the  Persians.  This 
money  was  originally  deposited  not  in  Delphi,  but  in  Delos ; from 
which  place  the  Athenians  caused  it  to  be  transported  to  Athens. 

31.  M tra  MiSr/y  to y TopSicui.  After  Midas , the  son  of  Gordias.  There 
were  in  Phrygia  several  kings  of  the  name  of  Midas,  as  well  as  of 
Gordias.  Dodwell 9 suspected  it,  but  the  late  President  Bouhier  19  has 
proved  it.  The  Midas  here  mentioned  was  probably  the  same  that 
Eusebius  states  to  have  commenced  his  reign  in  Phrygia  in  the  fourth 
year  of  the  tenth  Olympiad,  which  would  be  the  year  3977  of  the 
Julian  era,  and  737  b.  c.  T opSUu  is  the  genitive  case  of  Fopctrjc,  Ionic 
for  Voficiaij.  [An  ancient  inscription  has  been  found  with  the  name  of 
Midas  ; probably  one  of  the  Lydian  kings  *.] 

32.  Xfxvpvriv.  Smyrna.  Dositheus  relates1  in  the  third  book  of  his 
history  of  Lydia,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Sardes,  having  laid  siege  to 
Smyrna,  declared  that  they  would  never  desist  from  it,  until  the  Smyr- 
naeans  had  yielded  up  to  them  their  wives.  Pressed  by  necessity,  they 
were  on  the  point  of  conceding  this  demand,  when  a female  slave  of 
pleasing  appearance  advised  her  master  to  dress  all  the  female  slaves 
handsomely,  and  send  them  instead  of  their  wives  to  the  besiegers.  This 
plan  was  carried  into  execution  ; and  the  Sardians  so  exhausted  them- 
selves with  these  slaves,  that  the  Smyrnseans  made  them  prisoners.  In 
commemoration  of  this  event,  there  was  celebrated  even  in  the  time  of 
Plutarch  a festival,  called  ‘ Eleutheria,’  or  the  festival  of  Liberty  ; and 
on  that  day  the  female  slaves  were  dressed  like  free  women. 

If  this  statement  be  correct,  the  event  to  which  it  relates  occurred  pro- 
bably in  the  war  which  Gyges  waged  against  the  Smyrnteans.  It  cannot 
be  referred  to  that  carried  on  against  them  by  Alyattes  ; this  prince  having 
taken  Smyrna,  as  related  by  Herodotus  (lxvi.),  whereas,  on  the  occasion 
alluded  to  by  Plutarch,  the  Smyrnaeans  captured  the  warriors  of  Sardes. 

Mimnermus1  composed  some  elegiac  verses  on  the  battle  of  the 
Smyrnaeans  against  Gyges,  which  fate  has  denied  us.  That  poet,  the 
contemporary  of  Solon,  flourished  in  the  37th  Olympiad  *. 

XY.  33.  'Zupcis  T?\))y  Ttjs  dapoiroXtoc.  They  took  Sardes,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  citadel.  According  to  Strabo 5,  the  expedition  of  the  Cimme- 
rians into  Asia  was  much  anterior  to  the  time  fixed  by  Herodotus  ; but  I 
am  of  opinion  that  these  authors  speak  of  two  distinct  invasions  (see 
note  on  § vi.).  Strabo  * supports  in  another  place  the  statement  of 
Herodotus,  borrowing  it  from  Archilochus  and  from  Callinus7.  These 
poets  being  contemporary  with  Gyges,  might,  at  an  advanced  age, 
have  witnessed  the  second  expedition  of  the  Cimmerians. 


* Dodwell  de  C veils  in  Addend,  p.  909. 
10  Recherches  sur  Hgrodote,  p.  78,  &c. 
1 Leake’s  Trav.  in  Asia  Minor,  p.  23. 

1 Plutarch,  Parall.  p.  312,  E,  p. 

3  Pausan.  IX.  xxix.  p.  700. 


4 See  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Grtec.  I.  p.  733. 

5 Strab.  1.  p.  12,  B.  III.  p.  222,  c. 

0 Id.  XIII.  p.  930.  XIV.  p.  958. 

7 Clem.  Alex.  Stromat.  I.  p.  398. 
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Lvgdamis,  who  was  at  their  head*,  advanced  as  far  as  Lydia,  and 
even  to  Ionia.  He  took  the  city  of  Sardes,  and  perished  in  Cilicia. 
He  threatened,  in  his  anger  *,  to  bum  the  temple  of  Ephesus ; and,  if 
we  may  believe  Hesychius  ',  he  even  carried  his  menaces  into  effect. 

XVI.  34.  Ovroc  Si  Kva^app  i-roXe/ipcrc.  But  he  ( Alyattes ) waged  war 
with  Cyaxares.  This  is  perfectly  consistent.  Phraortes,  the  father  of 
Cyaxares,  reigned  in  Media  at  the  time  that  Ardys,  grandfather  of 
Alyattes,  was  on  the  throne  of  Sardes.  Phraortes  reigned  twenty-two 
years ; he  commenced  his  reign  in  the  year  656,  and  was  killed  in  the 
year  634  before  our  era.  Ardys  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Lydia  in 
the  year  677,  reigned  forty-nine  years,  and  died  in  the  year  628. 

Smyrna  is  called  by  our  historian  a colony  from  Colophon,  because 
the  inhabitants  of  Colophon  ’ occupied  it  after  having  driven  from  thence 
the  jEolians.  This  statement,  therefore,  does  not  refute  that  of  the  author 
of  the  life  of  Homer s,  who  says  that  Smyrna  was  a colony  from  Cyme. 

35.  ’Aw  o per  vvv  tovtoj  v ovk'  £>q  i\8eXe  diri)XXal,iv.  From  them  he  got  off 
not  to  his  liking. » Such  is  the  manner  in  which  the  Greeks  soften  down 
any  passages  of  a narrative  which  they  think  might  sound  harshly. 
The  chorus,  in  the  Andromache  of  Euripides,  addressing  Peleus,  to 
whom  men  are  bringing  the  dead  body  of  his  grandson,  say  to  him 4, 
“ You  receive  into  your  palace  the  son  of  Achilles,  not  as  you  would 
wish  to  receive  him,”  &c. 


XVII.  36.  ’Eorparevtro  Si  biro  ouptyywv.  He  marched  to  the  sound 
of  pipes,  8fC.  'Y  wo  avpiyyoiv  : this  is  the  Greek  mode  of  expression.  In 
speaking  of  instruments  of  music,  they  employed  the  preposition  vjrd 
instead  of  per d.  Upon  these  words  of  the  third  verse  of  the  fourth 
Olympic  of  Pindar,  two  lrouttXoipoppeyyoQ  doiSae,  the  scholiast  says, 
rrj  bird,  a vrl  rijs  perd  Ki\pprai,  tv  rj,  perd  iroiKiXoipoppiyyiov  JStiv. 
Hesychius  says,  iir’  aiiXoS,  per  auXoii.  Proclus  in  his  Chrestomathia, 
p.  9.  vTiopyjqpa  Si,  to  per  op\pcriiM)(  gSopevov  piXoc  iXeyero.  Kni  yap 
oi  rraXatol  Trjv  biro  avr!  rijs  perd  woXXctiaj  eXdpfia vov.  “ 'Yir6p\ppa  is 
an  air  sung  with  dancing ; for  the  ancients  often  employ  the  preposition 
biro  for  perd 5.”  MeX7rer€  rov  A tovvoov  fjapvfipopuv  turd  rvpvavbiv. 
“ Chaunt  Bacchus  to  the  sound  of  the  deep-resounding  drum.” 

* 37.  Kai  abXoii  yvvatKpiov  re  Kai  avSptjiov.  And  of  the  flute  masculine 
and  feminine.  Aulus  Gellius  says  *,  that  according  to  Herodotus,  Alyattes 
had  in  his  army  women  who  played  on  the  flute.  Herodotus,  however, 
does  not  say  that  there  were  in  the  army  of  Alyattes  women  who  played 
on  the  flute,  but  that  there  were  masculine  and  feminine  flutes.  I am 
led  to  imagine,  that  there  were  two  kinds  of  flute,  one  of  which  pierced 


8 Strab.  X.  p.  106,  B. 

8 Callimach.  Hymn,  in  Dian.  251. 

1  Hesych.  voc.  Avylaptc. — [For  the 
Ionic  accusative  plural  JSdpdic,  see  Mat- 
thise,  Gr.  Gram.  § 80.] 


2 Herodot.  I.  cl.  Pausan.  VII.  v.  p.  532. 

3 Vita  Homeri  Ilerodoto  tribute,  § ii. 
* Euripid.  Androm.  1168. 

3 Euripid.  Bacch.  155. 

8 Aul.  Gell.  Noct.  Attic.  I.  xi. 
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■with  a small  number  of  holes  gave  a deep  tone,  the  other  pierced  with  a 
much  greater  number  of  holes  yielded  a more  shrill  and  acute  sound, 
and  that  Herodotus  styles  the  first  of  these  a masculine,  and  the  second 
a feminine  flute. 

Flutes  were  anciently  made  from  the  thigh-bones  of  a fawn.  The 
invention  is  attributed  to  the  Thebans*,  but  without  foundation.  Flutes 
were  known  in  the  East  long  before  there  were  any  Thehans. 

[Larcher  appears  to  have  supposed  that  the  acuteness  of  sound  of 
the  flute,  or  the  height  of  its  pitch,  is  proportioned  to  the  number  of 
holes  with  which  it  is  pierced.  But  it  is  the  length  of  the  instrument, 
and  the  mode  of  blowing  it,  rather  than  the  number  of  holes  in  it,  which 
essentially  determine  the  gravity  of  its  tone.  The  male  and  female 
flutes  of  the  Greeks  were  probably  tuned  in  unison  with  the  male  and 
female  voice,  so  as  to  answer  to  our  tenor  and  treble.  Bottiger 7 con- 
jectures that  the  tibia  dextra  and  tibia  sinistra  of  the  Romans  cor- 
responded to  the  male  and  female  flutes  of  the  Lydians.  A somewhat 
similar  relationship  is  indicated  by  the  names  of  two  modern  reed 
instruments,  namely,  the  haut-bois  (hautboy),  and  the  bas-son  (bassoon).) 

XX.  38.  ["Okwc  ay  rt  irpotitiioc  irpot  rd  wap  to  v flovXtvgrat.  In  order 
that  being  forewarned,  he  might  devise  some  measure  suited  to  the  emer- 
gency. For  the  expression  oeug  ay,  consult  Buttmann’s  larger  Gr. 
Gram.  2d  edit.  p.  384.] 

XXI.  39.  'O  yiy  Si)  awotrroXoc  i c ri]v  M/Xijrov  t) v.  The  messenger 
went  to  Miletus.  The  Greek  word  outootoXoc  may  signify  a vessel  fit  for 
transporting  passengers,  merchandise,  &c.  There  is  usually  added  to  it 
yaiic  or  irXotoy,  as  wXoioy  cnroaroXoy  ; at  least,  one  or  other  of  them  must 
be  understood,  for  uwooroXoi  in  this  sense  is  always  an  adjective.  The 
author  of  the  life  of  Homer,  attributed  to  Herodotus,  § xix.  has 
employed  it  in  the  same  way.  But  it  signifies  more  commonly  a mari- 
time expedition,  a fleet,  as  in  this  passage  of  Plutarch  * : ol  avyya-ypt 
Kai  oi  VTiaiHrai  rov c ' \0iivt\Qtv  airooroXovc  ....  rroXtytove  rofit£oyrtc, 
“ the  allies  and  the  islanders  taking  the  Athenian  fleets  for  enemies.” 
This  has  induced  Gronovius  to  make  the  herald  go  by  sea  to  Miletus, 
though  it  would  have  been  more  natural  to  send  him  by  land.  My 
opinion,  which  is  also  that  of  Mr.  Wesseling,  and  I may  say  of  M.  Bel- 
langer,  is  further  confirmed  by  the  consideration  that  this  word  also 
signifies  a person*  sent  to  any  place  with  orders.  2roXoj  is  said  of  a 
body  of  people  who  go  either  by  sea  or  land  to  execute  an  undertaking l. 
SroXoc  tit  tarty  £irl  irpaZtv  rtya  woptvoytyoy  trXijdoe,  tire  £jrl  ytuiy,  tire 
mi  i rt(ij.  Polyaenus  records  the  artifice  of  Thrasybulus  *. 

e Athen.  Deipnosopli.  II.  xxv.  * Tinuei  Lexic.  Voc.  Platon,  voc. 

7 On  the  Lydian  double  tiute,  in  Wie-  ’AjroaroXa. 
land's  Attischee  Museum,  I.  p.  334.  1 Scholiast.  Apoll.  Rhod.  I.  ver.  704. 

* Plutarch,  in  Phocion.  p.  746,  p.  7 Strateg.  xlvii. 
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XXIII.  40.  ['Apiova  rov  Mr)Ovfiyaioy  iir\  St\<jiiyo(  c(ty€i\Ocyra  Iri 
T alvapoy.  Avion  the  Methymncean  was  borne  on  a dolphin  to  Tcenarus. 
Arion  borne  by  the  dolphin  is  represented  on  the  coins  of  Methymna  *, 
a town  of  Lesbos,  which  island  is  now  called  Mitilini.  The  dolphin  of 
the  Greeks  is  the  Delphinus  Delphis  of  naturalists1 * *  4 * 6 ; the  reputation  of 
which  for  suavity  of  disposition,  and  friendliness  to  man  *,  may  have 
originated  in  the  circumstance,  that  it  shows  itself  only  in  fine  weather.] 

41.  Kt dapwSov.  Player  on  the  cithara.  The  KtOappCug  * differs  from  the 
stdapiortii.  But  to  understand  this  difference,  it  must  be  known  that 
the  ancients  called  the  lyre  not  only  Xupp,  but  also  Kidaptg,  and  that 
Kiddpa  is  the  cithara,  whence  our  word  guitar.  Apollo  invented  the 
lyre,  and  Mercury  the  cithara.  Homer  in  his  Hymn  to  Mercury,  47th 
and  following  verses,  gives  a description  of  the  cithara.  Taking  this  for 
granted,  the  aOapiorijt  played  on  the  lyre,  and  the  xidapipcdt  on  the 
cithara,  accompanying  his  voice. 

42.  AiOvpapflov  noir/trayra.  JVho  composed  the  Dithyrambus.  St.  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria7  attributes  the  invention  of  the  Dithyrambus  to 
Lassus  of  Hermione.  This  Lassus  is  the  same  whom  Herodotus  and 
Suidas  call*  Lasus.  He  flourished  in  the  58th  Olympiad,  and  under 
Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  according  to  Suidas  ; who  must,  however, 
be  mistaken ; for  Darius  reigned  not  till  towards  the  end  of  the  third 
year  of  the  64th  Olympiad.  But,  at  all  events,  he  was  posterior  to 
Arion  of  Methymna,  who  lived  in  the  38th  Olympiad  * ; and  yet  it 
appears  from  Pindar,  and  from  his  scholiast  *,  that  this  species  of  poetry 
was  so  ancient,  that  its  real  inventor  was  unknown.  We  learn,  however, 
that  Pindar,  in  the  songs  which  he  composed  to  be  accompanied  by 
dances,  e’vroic'Yjropxppaffti',  said  that  the  Dithyrambus  had  been  invented 
at  Naxos,  and  that  in  the  first  hook  of  his  Dithyrambi  he  asserted  that 
it  was  at  Thebes  ; but  in  the  25th  verse  of  the  13th  Olympic  he  thought 
with  Herodotus1,  that  this  species  of  poetry  was  first  known  at  Corinth. 
Archilochus  ’,  anterior  both  to  Lasus  and  to  Arion,  uses  the  word  Dithy- 
rambus in  those  truly  dithyrambic  verses  which  Athenaeus  has  pre- 
served4, but  which  are  found  much  more  correct  in  the  1st  volume  of 
Brunck’s  Analecta,  p.  46. 

Aiuvvooio  avatcrot 

KaXov  Haplai  pihoQ  olca,  Sidvpapfiov,  oi yip 
XvyKepavvtoOeic  ippivat. 

“ I know  how  to  commence  the  Dithyrambus,  that  beautiful  hymn  in 


1 Eckhel,  De  Numism.  Vet.  II.  p.502. 

* The  dolphin,  according  to  Blumen- 
bach  (Handbuch  dor  Naturgesch.  p. 

115.  12th  edit.)  is  called  in  English  the 
porpesse  ; but  this  is  probably  only  an 
old  form  of  porpoise,  which  name  is  now 

confined  to  the  Delphinus  Phoctena. 

‘ Plin.  Hist  Nat.  IX.  viii. 

6 Ammon,  wept  opoiwv  rai  iiapopiov 

VOL.  I. 


Xefewv,  voc.  KiOaptf. 

7 Clem.  Alex.  Stromat.  vol.  1.  p.  355. 

• Herodot.  VII.  vi.  Suidas,  voc. 
Adrroc, . 

9 Suidas,  voc.  ’Apiuiv. 

1 Schol.  Pind.  ad  Olymp.  xiii  25. 

» Ibid.  p.  145. 

1 See  the  note  on  xii. 

* Athen.  Deipn.  XIV.  6. 
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honour  of  Bacchus,  when  my  brain  is  struck  with  the  lightning-flash  of 
wine.” 

The  poet  Ion,  who  wrote  comedies,  epigrams,  songs,  and  elegies, 
acquired  great  reputation  in  this  species  of  poetry s ; as  did  also  Melan- 
ippides,  who  lived  about  the  65th  Olympiad : €7ri  ie  Aifivodp/ly  MeXar- 
iirMr)v  Tidav/mKa  °.  Aristophanes  rallies  Ion  on  his  Ditkyrambic  poetry 
in  his  comedy  entitled  Peace.  With  regard  to  this  poet,  the  reader 
may  consult  Richard  Bentley’s  letter  to  Mill,  50th  and  the  following 
pages. 

The  Ditliyrambus  7 was  composed  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  who  was  also 
called  Dithyrambus ; either  because  he  was  brought  up  near  the  town  of 
Nysa,  in  a cavern  with  two  entrances ; because  he  issued  from  the  thigh 
of  Jupiter,  the  seams  by  which  he  was  there  enclosed  being  unstitched  ; 
or  else  on  account  of  his  seeming  to  have  had  a double  birth,  from  the 
womb  of  Semele,  and  from  the  thigh  of  Jupiter.  Euripides  would 
convey  this  meaning,  when  he  says',  “ His  father  Jupiter  snatched  him 
from  the  midst  of  the  immortal  fire,  and  placed  him  within  his  thigh, 
crying,  Enter,  O Dithyrambus,  into  my  own  body ; preserved  by  my 
care,  Thebes  shall  celebrate  you  by  this  name.” 

He  who  obtained  the  prize  for  Dithyrambic  composition  was  re- 
warded with  an  ox,  as  we  learn  from  Pindar  *,  who  calls  the  Dithy- 
rambus, RoijXdrijc,  “ ox-driving and  from  the  lexicon  of  Apollonius, 
which  we  owe  to  the  labours  of  M.  Villoison,  we  find  that  a heifer 
was  the  prize  of  Dithyrambic  poetry ',  rote  Aiflvpdp/3otc  a0\ov  ijv  >; 
pmi{. 

The  Dithyrambic  poets  spoke  only  of  exalted  objects,  and  their  bold 
and  frequently  turgid  style  was  lost  in  metaphors,  and,  as  one  may  say, 
in  the  clouds  : which  occasioned  Trygaeus,  who  had  ascended  to  heaven 
to  implore  Jupiter  to  grant  peace  to  the  Greeks  *,  to  say,  “ that  on  his 
road  thither,  he  had  encountered  the  souls  of  two  or  three  Dithyrambic 
poets.  What  were  they  doing  ? inquires  his  servant.  They  were  col- 
lecting some  preambles  that  were  fluttering  about  in  the  air,  answers 
Trygaeus.” 

43.  Kcti  2iSd£avra  iv  Kopu  fly.  And  taught  it  in  Corinth.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  expression  “ docere  fabulam”  was  applied  to  the  poet 
who  gave  his  composition  to  the  public,  or  caused  it  to  be  represented. 
Dio  Chrysostom ' uses  the  very  same  expression  as  Herodotus.  The 
Dithyrambic,  the  Tragic,  and  the  Comic  poets  were  distinguished  by 
the  title  itidoi caXot,  teachers  *.  But  this  term  was  not  so  exclusively 


* Schol.  Aristoph.  ad  Pacem,  835. 

* Xenoph.  Socrat.  Mem.  I.  iv.  3.  Conf. 
Suidas  in  hac  voce. 

7 Procli  Chrestomath.  spud  Photium, 
p.  985. 

* Euripid.  in  Bacch.  615.  ex  edit. 
Brunckii. 


» Pindari  Olymp.  Od.  xiii.  25. 

1 Apollonii  Lex.  Homeri,  p.  796.  voe. 
raipmi. 

1 Aristoph.  Pax,  829. 

* Dio  Chrysost.  Orat.  xxxvii.  p.  455, 

A. 

* Harpocrat.  voc.  itldoraXoc,  p.  51. 
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applied  to  poets,  but  that  musicians  were  sometimes  called  by  it,  as  may 
be  seen  in  many  inscriptions  collected  by  Spon,  in  his  Travels. 

[Our  historian  says  further  on,  (VI.  xxi.)  iroiiirravn  4>p vi'i^tp  Cpapa 
MiX?/rov  uXuiatv,  eat  BiSa£avri,  ig  Cuvnvd  re  iwiai  to  Oir/Tpov.  “ Phry- 
nichus  having  written  a play  entitled  the  taking  of  Miletus,  and  taught 
it  (that  is,  having  given  a public  representation  of  it),  the  whole  theatre 
was  in  tears.”] 

XXIV.  44.  [Tot/g  ct  iv  Ttp  irtXdyti  ijrifiovXevciv,  Toy  'Apiova  ck- 
ftaXovrag,  t\ely  r“  XP^hLaTa‘  They  (the  mariners),  when  on  the  deep,  con- 
spired to  throw  Ar ion  overboard,  and  keep  his  riches.  Larcher  translates 
the  expression  iv  rip  mXayti,  “ on  board,"  being  afraid  to  render  it  in 
its  full  and  proper  force,  “ at  sea,”  or  “ on  the  deep,”  because  such  an 
interpretation  appeared  to  him  replete  with  difficulties.  He  comes,  in 
short,  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  scene  of  the  adventure  here  related  was 
the  bay  of  Tarentum,  and  not  far  from  shore,  so  that  the  escape  of  Arion 
may  be  easily  explained.  But  the  truth  is,  that  semi-credulity  is  always 
surrounded  by  difficulties.  If  we  suppose  the  story  of  Arion  and  the 
dolphin  to  be  a fable,  we  must  not  expect  throughout  its  minor  details 
the  consistency  characteristic  of  truth.] 

45.  Aie£eX0e<>'  vapor  rov  “O pOiov.  Executed  the  Orthian  air.  The 
Greek  has  it,  “ the  Orthian  Nomos.”  This  Nomos  was  calculated  for  par- 
ticular instruments — for  example,  the  cithara;  upon  which,  as  Plutarch 
says4,  “ it  was  not  formerly  permitted,  as  it  is  now,  to  compose  extem- 
pore airs.  The  musician  was  extremely  careful  to  preserve  to  each 
of  those  airs  the  tone  which  properly  belonged  to  it ; hence  they 
were  called  Nomoi,  that  is  to  say,  fixed  and  regulated  examples, 
because  it  was  forbidden  to  transgress  the  particular  law  ( vivopio - 
pivov ) regulating  the  tone  of  each.”  Aristotle  asks4,  “Why  are 
the  airs  that  are  sung  called  vopot  ? Was  it  that,  before  the  use  of 
letters,  they  sang  the  laws,  tovq  vapour,  that  they  might  not  be  forgot- 
ten, as  is  now  the  practice  with  the  Agathyrsi,  whence  the  first  of  their 
later  songs  retain  the  original  name  ?” 

The  Orthian  Nomos7  was  an  air  composed  for  the  flute  or  the  cithara. 
The  modulation  was  dignified,  the  rhythm  remarkably  lively  and 
spirited,  which  rendered  it  very  well  adapted  to  encourage  warriors. 
Dio  Chrysostom  says4,  that  Timotheus  did  not  play  before  Alexander 
soft  and  effeminate  airs  on  the  flute,  such  as  might  dispose  to  sloth  and 
relaxation  ; but  he  played  the  Orthian  air,  or  Nomos.  This  air  was  also 
called,  according  to  the  same  writer,  the  air  of  Minerva.  Polymnestes" 
introduced  the  Orthian  Nomos  into  Sparta. 

[The  explanation  given  above  of  the  Orthian  Nomos,  though  generally 

4 Plot,  de  Musica,  p.  1133.  * Dio  Chryaost.  de  Regno,  p.  I. 

6 Aristot.  Problem.  XIX.  xxviii.  9 Plut.de  Musica,  vol.  II.  p.  1134. 

7 Schol.  Aristoph.  ad  Achara.  16. 
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received,  is  yet  far  from  satisfactory  ; nor  does  Larcher,  in  his  translation 
of  Plutarch,  deal  fairly  with  that  author,  who  merely  says,  that  “ anciently 
airs  ( KtOapuSiac ) could  not  (oil  yelp  iiijy)  be  made  as  at  present ; nor 
could  harmonies  and  metres  be  changed.”  It  appears  that  certain  laws 
(vofim)  were  discovered  in  the  musical  scale,  the  transgression  of  which 
laws  by  the  musician’s  fancy  is  spoken  of  in  terms  applicable  to  moral 
impossibility  (civic  t£ijv)  *.  It  is  probable  that  the  ro/coc  referred  to  the 
fixed  measures,  and  the  succession  of  intervals,  or  the  time,  and  the 
key,  the  symbolic  marks  of  which  are  prefixed  to  modern  music  *.  As 
musical  knowledge  increased,  and  instruments  were  improved  by  the 
addition  of  semitones,  harmonies  began  to  be  transposed,  and  variations 
to  be  made  (fnratplptiv  rile  ippiovia c k ctl  rove  pvdpov c).  Baehr’s  expla- 
nation of  opflcoc,  which  he  supposes  to  mean  high-voiced,  or  having  an 
elevated  pitch,  is  inadmissible  \ That  word  properly  means  erect,  and 
was  probably  used  to  denote  the  Nomos,  from  which  all  the  others  were 
thought  to  be  deviations ; just  as  we  speak  of  the  natural  hey.  Accord- 
ing to  this  explanation,  the  rofioc  opdios  must  have  been  the  most  ancient 
of  the  Greek  musical  scales  ; it  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  the  airs 
composed  in  it  should  have  a martial  character.  The  style  of  the  Scot- 
tish pibroch  was  determined  by  similar  circumstances.] 

46.  Taira  fttv  vvv  Kopivdwt  rt  Kai  Aiafitoi  Xtyiwat.  Thus  say  the 
Corinthians  and  the  Lesbians  also.  Herodotus  does  not  warrant  the 
truth  of  this  story.  He  contents  himself  with  reporting  the  popular 
tradition  of  the  Lesbians  and  the  Corinthians. 

The  probability  is,  that  Arion  threw  himself  into  the  sea,  in  the  port 
ofTarentum,  or  rather  at  an  anchorage  near  that  port,  that  he  gained 
the  shore,  and  that  the  Corinthians  without  further  inquiry  set  sail.  If 
there  be  any  truth  in  the  remainder  of  the  story,  he  probably  met  with 
a vessel  that  was  ready  to  sail,  which  being  swifter  than  that  of  the 
Corinthians,  he  reached  the  port  before  them.  There  was  at  the  prow 
of  each  vessel  a figure  called  napaaqpov  rijc  veuc,  from  which  the  vessel 
frequently  took  its  name.  Such  were  the  Centaur  and  the  Pistris  of 
Virgil.  The  vessel  which  Arion  entered  the  second  time,  had  probably 
a dolphin  at  her  prow ; and  it  will  be  easily  perceived,  without  further 
observation,  that  this  circumstance  may  have  given  rise  to  the  story  of 
Arion  and  the  dolphin. 

[It  is  ingeniously  conjectured  by  Muller,  that  this  story  owes  its 
origin  to  a symbolical  representation,  or  metaphorical  legend  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  colony  conducted  by  Phalanthus  from  Taenarus  to 
Tarentum*.  The  chief  would  naturally  be  figured  as  borne  by  a dol- 
phin, an  animal  favoured  by  Neptune,  to  whom  the  colony  was  dedicated. 


1 See  Buttmnnn’a  Larger  Gr.  Gram. 
2d  edit.  1041.  p.  440. 

2 The  key  is  marked  by  the  signs  of 
flat  or  sharp  affixed  to  certain  lines  or 
intervals  ; the  time  is  noted  fractionally. 


as  J,  which  means  that  there  are  three 
quavers  in  each  bar. 

3  Baehr’s  Herod.  Leipsic,  1830.  not. 
ad  loc. 

* Hist  of  the  Dorians,  II.  369. 
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Such  a legend,  if  it  once  had  existence,  might  be  easily  inverted,  or 
transferred  to  a new  hero.  Heyne  thinks  that  the  monument  raised  to 
the  memory  of  Arion,  and  which  represented  him  in  accordance  with  the 
mythic  ideas  of  that  time,  as  carried  by  a dolphin,  gave  rise  to  the  fable, 
future  ages  not  caring  to  distinguish  between  fact  and  allegory  *.  Creu- 
zer  inclines  to  the  belief,  that  an  ancient  and  general  symbol  of  naviga- 
tion, a man  borne  by  a dolphin,  was  credulously  supposed  to  commemo- 
rate a personal  adventure  of  Arion  *.  The  ample  information  collected 
by  the  last-named  writer  respecting  the  importance  of  the  dolphin  in 
ancient  Greek  or  Pelasgian  mythology,  renders  it  unnecessary  to  follow 
Larcher  in  the  attempt  to  reduce  to  matter  of  fact  the  miraculous  pre- 
servation of  Arion 7.] 

47.  'AvaQr)fia  yaXrto  v oil  fieya.  A little  statue  of  bronze.  If  this  statue 
really  be  an  offering  of  Arion,  it  designates  emblematically  the  vessel 
on  which  he  embarked,  and  which  carried  at  her  prow  the  image  of  a 
dolphin.  On  the  base  of  this  statue  was  the  following  inscription,  or,  as 
the  ancients  express  it,  epigram  : “ This  conveyance,  under  the  guidance 
of  heaven,  saved  from  the  sea  of  Sicily,  Arion  the  son  of  Cylon.” 
Ailian,  who  has  preserved  this  inscription  *,  adds  a hymn  of  thanks- 
giving by  the  same  Arion  in  honour  of  Neptune,  in  which,  filled  with 
gratitude  towards  the  dolphin  which  saved  his  life,  he  celebrates  that 
animal’s  love  of  music  #. 

XXV.  48.  Knl  viroKprirripiBiov  tnilipeov  KoXXijrov.  An  inlaid  iron 
salver.  This  salver  was  still  to  be  seen  in  the  time  of  Pausanias ; who, 
as  well  as  St.  Jerome,  speaks  of  it  in  the  language  of  Herodotus  *. 

Inlaying  is  the  art  of  engraving  or  cutting  into  iron  or  steel,  and 
filling  up  the  cavity  so  made  with  a wire  or  slip  of  some  other  metal. 
It  is  the  insertion  of  this  wire  that  Herodotus  names  xoAXijirtc.  Gold  as 
well  as  silver  was  used  for  this  purpose,  as  appears  from  these  verses  of 
the  Larissaei J,  a tragedy  by  Sophocles,  of  which  only  a few  fragments 
remain s : 

noXOr-  £’  ay  dr  a iravltvoit  Kripvaairai, 

XaXcrjXdrovc  Xifitjrac  tKTtdtlt  (pepeiv, 

Kat  icoIXa  ^pvadroWa,  nat  iravapyvpa 
'S.KTruifiar  ric  apiOfiov  i£t)KOvra  bit. 

“ Acrisius  proclaimed  to  all  strangers  great  games,  and  offered  for 
prizes,  cauldrons  of  brass,  drinking-cups  incrusted  with  gold,  and  others 
of  massive  silver,  six  score  in  number.” 

s Commentat.  Soc.  Gotting.  XIV.  p.  8 Analecta  vet.  Poet.  Grsec.  vol.  III. 
117-  p.  327. 

• Dissert,  de  Mythis  ab  artium  operi-  1 Pausan.  X.  xv.  Euseb.  Chronic, 

bus  profectis.  1 803.  p.  29.  Olymp.  xxv.  4. 

7 Symbolik,  II.  p.389  1st  edit.  8 Called  Acrisius  in  Brunck’s  edition 

* .Elian  de  Nat.  Animal.  XII.  xlv.  of  Sophocles. 

p.  715.  8 A then.  Deipn.  XI.  iii.  p.  468  b. 
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The  manner  of  setting  precious  stones  was  called  XidocdXXi/o-ic.  Era- 
tosthenes4 says,  in  a letter  to  Hagetor  the  Lacedaemonian,  “ They 
offered  to  the  gods  a cup  not  made  of  silver,  nor  enriched  with  precious 
stones,  but  of  the  clay  of  the  promontory  Colias.”  Kparijpa  yap  larr)- 
oav  roil  dials,  owe  Apyuptoy,  ovti  XiOoioXXijtov,  aXXa  rijc  KwXiaeoc. 
Theopompus  5 makes  use  of  the  same  word,  in  his  description  of  the 
preparations  made  by  the  king  of  Persia  on  his  entrance  into  Egypt : 
imrutuara  cal  KpitTrjpic,  tvy  roiis  piv  Xi0ocoXX»/rovc,  rove  S' fiXXowc  aYpipiic 
cat  iroXvTiXuis  iniwroi’Ti/iii'ovs’  “ drinking-cups  and  vases,  some  of  which 
were  set  with  precious  stones,  and  others  richly  and  skilfully  wrought." 
This  salver  doubtless  gave  rise  to  the  proverb  TXavcov  rlyvip  “the  art  of 
Glaucus,”  of  which  Marcellus,  bishop  of  Ancyra6,  has  given  several 
explanations. 

The  art  of  soldering  is  very  useful,  and  its  inventor,  whoever  he  be, 
certainly  deserves  praise  ; but  will  it  be  believed  that  this  art  should 
have  been  styled  the  art,  par  excellence ; and  that  an  iron  salver, 
which  possessed  no  other  merit  than  that  of  being  soldered,  should 
have  appeared  one  of  the  most  curious  of  all  the  offerings  seen  in 
Delphi  ? 

I find,  moreover,  that  the  Latins  have  sometimes  expressed  the 
beautiful  art  of  inlaying  (“  la  damasquinure”)  by  “ ferruminare,”  from 
the  coarse  maifner  in  which  it  was  then  executed,  though  that  word 
generally  signifies  nothing  more  than  to  solder.  Thus  Petronius  says r, 
“ Habebat  in  minimo  digito  sinistra  mantis,  annulum  grandem  sub- 
auratum  . . . totum  aureum,  sed  plane  ferreis  veluti  stellis  ferruminatum.” 
If  any  doubt  remained  that  the  art  which  made  the  salver  of  Glaucus  so 
remarkable,  was  that  of  inlaying,  the  following  passage  of  Athenaeus 
might  remove  it a.  E iSopev  S’  avro  cat  l/peis  aid Kiifitvov  iv  &i\<f>ois  <*>C 
dXr)6<3c  Otac  a£,ioy  Sid  ra  ey  ctvrtp  eyrtTopivpira  (wSapia,  xa'i  aXXa  riva 
Kui  ipurapta.  “ We  have  ourselves  seen  it  in  the  temple  of  Delphi, 
where  it  was  consecrated.  It  is  certainly  worth  seeing,  from  the  little 
animals,  insects,  and  plants  represented  on  it.”  It  was  then  from  these 
representations  of  animals,  insects,  and  plants,  represented  on  the  salver, 
that  it  became  an  object  of  attraction  to  the  curious. 

[The  mere  fact,  that  figures  were  represented  on  the  salver,  is  not 
sufficient  to  show  that  it  was  inlaid.  The  word  tvTiroptvpiya  signifies 
carved  into,  and  describes  very  inadequately1,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  the 
curious  art  of  inlaying.  But  Pausanias9,  speaking  of  the  same  salver, 
appears  to  describe  an  embossed  work,  or  figures  soldered  on  plate.] 

The  discovery  of  iron,  and  the  method  of  working  it,  are  very  ancient. 
The  bed  of  Og,  king  of  Basan,  was  of  iron  *.  This  prince  was  con- 


* Macrub.  Satumal.  V.  xxi. 

5 Lmigin.  <le  Subl.  xliii.  p.  138.  ex 
edit.  Zach.  Pearce. 

6 Eusebius  contra  Marcellum,  I.  iii. 
pp.  15,  16. 


7 Petronii  Satyric.  xxxii. 

* Athen.  Deipn.  V.  xiii.  p.  210,  c. 

# Paus.  X.  xvi.  1. 

1 Deuteronom.  iii.  11. 
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quered,  according  to  Father  Petau,in  the  year  3222  of  the  Julian  period, 
1492  years  before  our  era.  The  Scriptures  mention  works  of  iron  at  a 
much  earlier  period.  [Tubal-cain,  “ an  instructor  of  all  who  work  in 
brass  and  iron,”  was  seventh  in  descent  from  Adam 

But  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  profane  writers, — the  author  of  the 
poem  entitled  Phoronis ’ says,  that  Celmis,  Damnameneus,  and  Acmon, 
by  birth  Phrygians,  and  inhabitants  of  Mount  Ida,  first  discovered  the 
ingenious  art  of  Vulcan,  and  worked  in  iron  by  means  of  fire.  Now 
Phoroneus,  in  honour  of  whom  this  poem  was  written,  was,  according  to 
Acusilaus,  the  first  of  men  ’.  This  is  certainly  not  to  be  taken  lite- 
rally, for  he  acquired  that  epithet  by  being  the  first  who  changed  the  bar- 
barous manners  of  the  Argians 1 *  3 * * * ; and  who  assembled  them  together  in 
a common  place  of  abode,  called  after  himself  Phoronis  °.  Phoroneus 
was  the  son  of  Inachus,  and  reigned  about  the  year  2788  of  the  Julian 
period,  1926  years  before  our  era. 

Thrasyllus7  fixes  the  discovery  of  iron  114  years  before  the  founda- 
tion of  Troy,  and  247  years  before  the  rape  of  Helen.  Troy  was  built 
in  the  3291st  year  of  the  Julian  era;  and  Helen  was  carried  off  in  the 
year  3424  of  the  same  period.  Iron,  then,  was  discovered  in  the  year 
3177  of  the  Julian  period,  1537  years  before  our  era. 

The  Oxford  Marbles’  place  Celmis,  Damnameneus,  and  the  discovery 
of  iron,  in  the  year  3282,  which  is  widely  different  from  the  calculation 
of  Thrasyllus  reported  by  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria ; but  perhaps 
Thrasyllus  supposed  the  taking  of  Troy  to  have  been  in  the  year  1209 
before  our  era,  as  do  the  Oxford  marbles.  In  that  case,  they  nearly 
coincide.  However  that  may  be,  it  is  evident  that  the  discovery  of 
iron  is  very  ancient.  But  was  this  metal  still  of  high  value  under 
Alyattes,  king  of  Lydia  ? Alyattes  began  to  reign  in  4098  ; Orestes 
died  in  3521,  that  is  to  say,  577  years  before  the  reign  of  Alyattes. 
His  coffin  was  of  iron 8 ; and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  they  did  not 
then,  any  more  than  now,  employ  the  most  valuable  of  materials  for  the 
enclosing  of  dead  bodies. 

In  the  time  of  Lycurgus,  iron  was  looked  on  as  a base  metal ; and 
that  legislator  flourished,  according  to  Eratosthenes ',  108  years  before 


1 Oen.  iii.  22. 

5 The  Scholiast  of  Apollonius  Rhodius 
has  preserved,  in  the  1129th  verse  of  the 

1st  book  of  the  Argonautics,  the  frag- 
ment of  this  poem,  of  which  1 have  just 
given  the  substance.  Strabo  also  (Geogr. 
X.  p.  725),  and  St.  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria (Stromat.  I.  p.  592),  mention 
these  1 do *an  Dactyls. 

* Clem.  Alex.  Stromat.  I.  p.  380. 

1 Tatiani  Orat.  ad  tirtecos,  lx.  p. 

131. 

• Pausan.  II.  xv.  p.  145.  This  town 
was  afterwards  named  Argos,  from  the 
grandson  of  Phoroneus. 

Clem.  Alex.  Stromat.  I.  p.  401. 


8 Marmora  Oxon.  epoch  xi.  p.  21. 
The  date  of  this  epoch  appears  to  bo 
1168,  but  it  includes  the  year  1432 
before  our  era,  and  consequently  the 
year  3282  of  tho  J uliau  period. 

• Herodot.  I.  lxviii.  [This  passage 
states,  that  the  remains  of  Orestes  were 
found  beneath  the  floor  of  a smithy,  but 
does  not  say  that  his  cofiin  was  of  iron. 
I .archer’s  memory  deceived  him.  Baeltr 
blunders  still  more  unaccountably,  for  he 
relies  on  Larcher  as  having  proved  that 
iron,  discovered  577  years  before  Aly- 
attes, was  still  a precious  metal  in  that 
prince’s  age.  ] 

1 Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  I.  p.  402. 
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the  first  Olympiad,  that  is  to  say,  2£8  years  before  Alyattes.  He  pro- 
scribed in  Lacedaemon  the  use  of  gold  and  silver,  and  substituted  iron 
in  their  place.  This  metal  was  then  of  so  little  value,  that  Plutarch 7 
observes  that  it  required  a carriage  drawn  by  two  oxen  to  transport  the 
value  of  ten  minae. 

The  cup  of  Glaucus  acquired  great  celebrity.  In  the  romance  of 
Achilles  Tatius *,  when  the  father  of  Clitophon  gives  a superb  repast,  he 
displays  a cup  or  vase  consecrated  to  Bacchus,  which  was  next  in  esti- 
mation to  that  of  Glaucus,  ptr'a  to  TXaxtKov  too  Xiov  Ctvrtpoy. 

Herodotus  adds,  Gt'j/c  a£ lov  Sea  iravTUtv  tw v iv  &e\<po~ioi  avaOr/panov, 
“ Worth  seeing  above  all  the  offerings  at  Delphi the  preposition 
Sea  is  here  used  for  npv,  and  betokens  excellence *. 

XXVI.  4SL  *Or  St  'EXXi'/vwv  lrputToitn  iirtOiicaro  'Etptoloiot.  The  Ephe- 
sians were  the  first  of  the  Greeks,  whom  he  ( Croesus ) attacked.  ./Elian  4 
relates  that  Croesus  having  sent  orders  to  Pindarus,  his  nephew,  to  sub- 
mit to  his  authority,  and  not  being  obeyed,  laid  siege  to  the  town.  A 
tower,  afterwards  called  “ the  Betrayer,”  having  fallen  down,  Pindarus 
advised  the  Ephesians  to  join  by -a  cord  the  gates  and  walls  of  the  city 
to  the  columns  of  the  temple  of  Diana,  as  if  they  gave  their  city  to 
the  goddess,  (hoping  by  this  means  to  secure  it  from  pillage,)  and  then 
to  seek  Croesus,  who,  laughing  at  their  device,  nevertheless  received 
them  favourably.  He  granted  them  their  liberty,  and  permission  to 
remain  in  their  town,  but  ordered  Pindarus  to  quit  Ephesus. 

fi£L  'EZaif/avrei  it:  rov  vi\  ov  oyoiviov  ig  to  rei\og.  Fastening  a rope  from 
the  temple  to  the  wall  of  the  city.  The  object  of  the  ancients  in  thus 
consecrating  their  towns  was  to  retain,  as  it  were  by  force,  the  gods  on 
their  side,  and  prevent  them  from  forsaking  them  ; for  it  was  conceived 
that  when  a town  was  about  to  be  taken,  the  gods  abandoned  it5.  Poly- 
crates,  tyrant  of  Samos,  having  rendered  himself  master  of  the  island 
of  Rhenaea,  consecrated  it 7 to  the  Delian  Apollo,  by  joining  it  with 
a chain  to  Delos.  [The  Tyrians  in  like  manner,  when  besieged  by 
Alexander,  fastened  the  image  of  Apollo,  who  was  seen  in  a vision  to 
desert  them,  with  a golden  chain  to  the  altar  of  Hercules*.] 

XXVII.  51.  nirraicov  roy  MvriXtjt'atoy.  Pittacus  of  Mytilene . Hero- 
dotus believed  that  Pittacus  was  still  living  in  the  reign  of  Croesus.  This 
opinion  is  likewise  confirmed  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  who  frequently  men- 
tions, in  his  life  of  that  philosopher,  the  offers  made  to  him  by  Croesus, 
and  he  even  gives  a letter  sent  from  Pittacus  to  this  prince.  Plutarch 

7 Plutarch,  in  Lycurg.  vol.  L p.  44.  1 ./Eliani  Hist.  Var.  III.  xxvi 

1 Achilles  Tatius,  de  Amor.  Leucipp.  - ASschyl.  Septem  advers.  Thebas, 

et  Clitophon.  II.  iii.  219,  220, 

4 This  use  of  iid  is  not  frequent  in  the  1 Thucydid.  Hist.  III.  civ. 

Attic  writers.  Matth.  Gr.  Gram.  § 580,  B Q.  Curtius,  IV.  iii.  and  Plut.  vit. 

f.  Yet  see  Dio  Cass.  XXXVII.  xx.  and  Alex.  xli.  Tacitus,  Hist.  V.  xiii. 

Aristid.  Or»t.  Plat.  L pro  Khet.  p.  109. 
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held  the  same  opinion  a ; for  he  relates,  that  the  king  of  Lydia  having 
asked  this  philosopher  if  he  was  rich,  the  other  replied,  that  he  was  twice 
as  rich  as  he  wished  to  be,  for  his  brother  was  dead.  It  is  true  that 
Plutarch  does  not  name  this  king  of  Lydia ; but  we  have  reason  to  infer 
that  he  speaks  of  Croesus. 

It  appears  evident,  then,  that  Pittacus  was  alive  when  Croesus  suc- 
ceeded to  the  crown.  There  are  two  opinions  as  to  the  year  in  which 
this  philosopher  died ; one  is  positive,  the  other  inferential.  Diogenes 
Laertius*  says  that  he  died  in  the  third  year  of  the  52nd  Olympiad; 
that  is,  the  year  4144  of  the  Julian  period,  and  570  years  before  the 
common  era.  It  is  certain  that  Croesus  did  not  ascend  the  throne  till  the 
second  year  of  the  55th  Olympiad,  the  year  4155  of  the  Julian  period, 
and  559  b.  c.  Ancient  writers  in  general  assign  but  fourteen  years  to 
his  reign  ; though  Eusebius  gives  him  fifteen  J;  doubtless,  because  the 
fifteenth  year  of  his  reign  had  begun  when  he  was  made  prisoner. 

It  is  known  that  Eastern  rulers  usually  associated  their  eldest  sons 
with  them  on  the  throne.  Now,  although  we  have  no  direct  proof  that 
Alyattes  thus  associated  Croesus,  we  may  presume  the  fact,  if  we  sup- 
pose, with  Diogenes  Laertius,  that  Pittacus  died  in  the  third  year  of  the 
52nd  Olympiad ; and  thus  the  reign  of  Croesus  may  have  begun  in 
the  year  4140  of  the  Julian  period,  and  574  years  before  the  common 
era. 

But  as  to  the  death  of  Pittacus,  there  is  another  hypothesis,  which 
does  not  force  us  upon  this  supposition.  Suidas 3 fixes  the  birth  of  this 
philosopher  in  the  32nd  Olympiad,  the  year  4062  of  the  Julian 
period,  or  652  b.c.  Lucian  assigns 4 a hundred  years  to  his  life.  If  this 
last  opinion  be  correct,  Pittacus  died  in  the  first  year  of  the  57th 
Olympiad,  the  year  4162  of  the  Julian  period,  and  552  years  before  the 
vulgar  era,  which  is  seven  years  after  the  accession  of  Croesus  to  the 
throne. 

But  however  this  may  be,  Pittacus  of  Mytilene  * killed  Melanchrus, 
the  tyrant  of  Lesbos.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  Mytilenians  entrusted  to 
him  the  conduct  of  the  war  which  they  had  to  sustain  against  the  Athe- 
nians on  the  subject  of  the  country  of  Achillitis.  He  killed  Phrynon, 
the  enemy’s  general,  by  stratagem.  The  Mytilenians,  from  gratitude, 
appointed  him  jEsymnetes,  that  is  to  say,  Tyrant ; for  the  A2sym- 
netia  was  an  elective  Tyranny,  constituted  for  a determinate  time  and 
object*.  But  to  return  to  Pittacus,  he  governed  ten  years,  and  then 
retiring,  lived  ten  years  more  as  a private  individual.  Some  one  asking 
him7  why  he  abdicated,  he  answered  : “ Periander  at  the  commencement 
of  his  reign  was  the  father  of  the  Corinthians  ; but  his  morals  grew 


* Plutarch,  de  Fratemo  Amore,  p.  484, 

1 Diogen.  Laert.  in  Pittaco,  I.  Ixxix. 

1 Euseb.  Chronic.  Canon,  p.  162. 

* Suidas,  voc.  Ilirraicoc. 


*- Lucian.  de  Macrob.  xviii.  voL  III. 

p.  221. 

5 Diog.  Laert.  I.  lxxiv,  lxxv. 

• Aristot.  Politic.  III.  xiv,  xv. 
r Zenobii  Cent.  vi.  Prov.  xxxviii. 
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corrupt,  and  he  became  their  tyrant:  it  is  difficult  to  remain  always 
virtuous." 

This  prince  retained  in  his  exalted  station  the  utmost  simplicity  of 
manners ; he  used  even  to  grind  his  own  com,  as  appears  from  the  song 
which  Thales ' heard  sung  at  Lesbos,  by  a woman  turning  a mill  : 
“ Grind,  O ! mill,  grind  the  grain  ; Pittacus,  king  of  the  great  Mytilene, 
himself  turns  the  mill.” 

[52.  fiaaiXtv,  wpoOupuc  pot  <pait  iai  evt,aoBai  vt)aiwrac  crnrt vopivovc 
XafitTv  tv  r/jrtipy,  oiKora  dXiri£wv’  vr)aitl>TaQ  Cl  ri  CuyinQ  tv\ea8ai  iiXXo, 
t),  Xafteiv  upwpivm  Avbovc  tv  BaXaairp  ; 0 king!  I deem  that  with 
well-founded  hopes,  you  heartily  pray  that  you  may  catch  the  Islanders 
on  horseback  on  the  continent.  But  what  do  the  Islanders  pray  for,  think 
you,  but  that  they,  with  a vengeance,  may  catch  Lydians  at  sea  ? The 
word  apupevoi  has  caused  not  a little  trouble  to  the  editors  and  trans- 
lators of  Herodotus,  being  supposed  by  them  to  repeat  the  sense  of 
ev\eadai.  But  tv-^opai  signifies  merely  to  pray  for  the  fulfilment  of 
wishes  ; apaopai  means  to  offer  up  prayers  or  vows  inspired  by  strong 
feelings,  to  pour  out  curses  and  imprecations.  As  it  belongs  to  the 
language  of  passion,  the  poets  use  it  sometimes,  though  rarely,  in  a good 
sense  also  ; it  properly  expresses  malediction.  Thus,  apalo c,  wc  vpa- 
oaro,  “ blasted  with  his  own  curses  ; ” tmi/^opai  Cl  vaOeiv,  airep  roiab’ 
apriate  t/patraprjv,  “ I pray  that  I may  feel  the  curses  which  1 have  just 
pronounced  on  them  ; " dm i rd  treXiypd  7r«rpoc  vXvere  rood'  aptoptvov, 
“ since  you  hear  this  father  uttering  dire  curses8.”  'Apuipevoi  thus 
interpreted  gives  not  a little  energy  to  the  reply  of  Pittacus.] 

XXVIII.  53.  Eltri  ct  olbe,  Avbat,  $pvyec,  Mviroi,  Mapiavcvvoi,  Xa- 
Xvjhc,  Ila0\ayoi'tc,  0p»j'«?c,  oi  Qvvoi  re  cal  BtOvvoi,  Kapes,“Iuivee,  Awpi- 
eec,  AloXetc,  IT aptpvXot.  They  are  these  ; Lydians,  Phrygians,  Mysians, 
Mariandynians,  Chalybes,  Paphlagonians,  Thracians  (both  the  Thynians 
and  Bithynians ),  Carians,  lonians,  Dorians,  JEolians,  Pamphylians.  [The 
mention  of  the  Lydians  in  this  place  creates  some  confusion  in  the  con- 
text. Larcher  suppressed  that  name,  therefore,  in  his  second  edition  ; 
and  is  followed  by  Schaeffer.  Schweighaeuser  seeks  to  justify  the  MSS., 
which  all  have  AuSol,  by  observing  that  Herodotus  does  not  here  mean 
to  enumerate  the  nations  which  Croesus  had  subjugated,  vara irpt^tipt- 
voc,  so  much  as  those  which  he  ruled,  ior’  twvrip  el\e.  But  why  then 
does  the  historian  add,  “ those  being  subjugated,  and  Croesus  joining 
them  to  the  Lydians,”  vart  or  pap.  pi  vu>v  be  rouruiv  cal  rpooemKrwpevov 
Kpoioov  Avcoiai  ? It  is  surely  absurd  to  talk  of  annexing  the  Lydians 
to  the  Lydians.  Let  the  proper  use  of  obi  and  ovroc  be  here  remarked, 
the  former  referring  to  what  follows,  the  latter  to  what  precedes  1 : tiai 
be  oibe  must  not  be  translated  “ those  are,”  but  “ they  are  these.” 

The  Mariandynians  dwelt  on  the  shore  of  the  Euxine  between  Bithynia 

* Plutarch.  Sept.  Sap.  Conviv.  p.  157.  251.  CEdip.  Col.  1406. 

* Sophocles,  (Edip.  Tyr.  1291.  ibid.  1 lluttmann’a  Larger  Gram.  p.  334. 
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and  Paphlagonia,  and  were  thought  to  be  of  Thracian  origin*.  The 
Chalybes  here  mentioned,  and  whose  exact  position  is  undetermined, 
were  probably  a colony  from  the  great  tribe  of  the  same  name  dwelling 
further  eastward,  beyond  Trebizond 

54.  0p»;Y» rec.  The  Thracians,  that  is  to  say,  the  Bithynians  and  the 
Thynians.  The  Thracians  here  mentioned  were  originally  of  Europe, 
whence  they  were  driven  by  the  Teucrians  and  the  Mysians4.  They 
were  then  called  Strymonians  * ; but  passing  over  into  Asia,  they  took 
the  name  of  Bithynians.  Eustathius  affirms  *,  that  there  were  Thra- 
cians in  Asia,  and  that  they  had  come  there  under  the  conduct  of  a cer- 
tain Patarus.  Strabo  informs  us*,  that  Bithynia,  originally  inhabited 
by  Mysians,  took  it’s  name  from  a Thracian  people  who  subsequently 
occupied  it.  In  his  time,  there  was  still  in  Thrace  a tribe  called  Bithy- 
nians. To  this  may  be  added  the  authority  of  Xenophon,  who  calls 
Bithynia,  Thrace,  or  Bithynian  Thrace.  “ The  Arcadians,”  says  he  *, 
“ having  obtained  vessels  from  the  inhabitants  of  Ileraclea,  embarked 
first  with  the  purpose  of  falling  on  the  Bithynians  by  surprise,  and 
making  a considerable  booty.  They  landed  at  Calpe,  a port  near  the 
middle  of  Thrace.”  “ The  port  of  Calpe,”  says  the  same  author  in 
another  place  *,  “ is  in  Asiatic  Thrace.”  Arrian  states  the  boun- 
daries of  this  country  in  his  Survey  of  the  Euxine  Sea : “ The  Bithy- 
nians,” says  he,  “ a people  of  Thrace,  extend  as  far  as  the  river  Par- 
thenius 

XXIX.  55.  Ot  iro»T££  Ik  rijc  'EXXdcoc  aotyiarai.  All  the  wise  men  from 
Greece.  The  appellation  Sophist,  honourable  in  its  origin,  in  process  of 
time  became  odious.  Plutarch*  reproaches  Herodotus  for  having 
applied  it  to  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece.  Isocrates  and  other 
authors,  however,  apply  the  same  term  to  Solon.  We  read  in  Aristides1, 
“ Has  not  Herodotus  called  both  Solon  and  Pythagoras  Sophists  1 Has 
not  Androtion  said,  the  seven  Sophists,  in  speaking  of  those  whom  I 
denominate  wise  men  ? ” What,  does  not  Plutarch  himself  apply  that 
term  to  Chilo,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  4 ? To  Se  rov  Xafnarov  XiXw- 
voc,  aXrjdec,  “That  which  was  said  by  the  Sophist  Chilo,  is  true.”  The 
word  was  understood  in  a good  sense,  in  the  age  of  Alexander.  vEschines, 
addressing  the  Athenians,  says  to  them  s,  “ You  have  killed  Socrates  the 
Sophist,”  Su/Kparrjy  rbv  2a<f>i<rriiv  dtreKTii  rare.  Plato  employs  it  also 


* Strabo,  XII.  pp.  542.  816. 

* Xenoph.  Anab.  V.  v.  1. 

4 Herodot.  VII.  lxxv. 

4 Id.  ibid. — Stepli.  Byzant.  voc.  2>pv- 
fiuiv. — Euatath.  ad  Dionys.  Perieg.  793. 

6 Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  Perieg.  322. 

7 Strab.  XII.  p.  810,  b,  c. 

8 Xenoph.  Hell.  III.  ii.  2,  and  Anab. 
VI.  ii. 


9  Xen.  Anab.  VI.  iv. 

1 Arrian.  Peripl.  Pont.  Eux.  p.  1 4. 

2 Plutarch,  de  Malign.  Herodot.  p. 
857,  f. 

3 Ariatid.  Orat.  pro  Quatuor  Viris, 
fol.  159. 

Plutarch,  de  Amicorum  Multitudine, 
vol.  II.  p.  96. 

5 yEachin.  in  Timarch.  p.  287- 
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in  the  same  way “ If,”  says  he,  “ neither  the  Sophists  (the  philoso- 
phers) nor  the  virtuous  can  teach  virtue,  is  it  not  plain  that  none  else 
can  teach  it?  ” Apollonius,  in  his  explanation  of  those  terms  of  Hero- 
dotus 6 7 8 which  in  the  course  of  time  had  become  obscure,  remarks,  that 
the  historian  gives  the  name  Sophists  to  the  heads  of  schools,  or  sects, 
yvy  Zotpiarac,  rove  biarpifi&v  irpoiarafityove.  It  was  beginning  to  be 
taken  as  a term  of  reproach,  however,  as  may  be  seen  by  some  passages 
of  the  same  orator  (pp.  42.  51.  of  Stephens’s  edition).  This  change 
took  place  when  the  profession  of  wisdom  began  to  be  adopted  for  the 
sake  of  gain.  “ Him,”  says  Xenophon*,  “ who  sells  wisdom  for  money 
to  the  first  comer,  we  call  Sophist.” 

56.  Tuiv  vofiwvTtuv  iOcto.  The  laws  which  he  had  established.  Kuster’ 
maintains,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Middle  Verb,  that  Quvai  rofiov  is  always 
said  of  the  legislator  who  makes  the  law,  and  OtoOat  vop ov  of  the  people 
who  cause  the  law  to  be  made,  or  accept  and  ratify  it.  Moschopulus  1 
expresses  himself  thus : QiaOat,  to  belaadc it  ical  KvpHoai.  Qtlvai  yap 
\tyovai  rby  yofjoOtTr)v  tov  yofiov'  OteOai  be,  tov  brjpov,  ijyovv  btbaoBai 
xai  Kvpwaai.  It  is  true  that  the  Attic  authors  scrupulously  observe  this 
rule*.  Tort  be  bvc't yj}ra  Qtpivov e,  f/br)  xprjaOai  fitra  roiy  aWwy  vopiwv, 
ouc  trait  tear  itp\ac  b due  airroi e ropoStrijc.  “ Ratifying  these  laws  as 
irrevocable,  to  observe  them  in  like  manner  as  the  others  which  their 
legislator  gave  them  at  the  beginning.”  But  the  example  before  us 
proves  that  the  ancients  did  not  rigorously  abide  by  this  rule  ’. 

XXX.  57.  'O  airiKiTo  tc  SapSic  irapa.  Kpolaoy.  Solon  came  to 

Sardes  to  the  court  of  Croesus.  Respecting  this  interview  of  Solon  with 
Croesus,  Plutarch  remarks  as  follows 4 : “ Some  authors  reject  the  inter- 
view of  Solon  with  Croesus  as  a matter  irreconcilable  with  chronology  ; 
but  I do  not  feel  disposed  to  give  up  so  fine  a conversation,  attested  by 
so  many  authors  *,  and,  what  is  more,  so  consistent  with  the  character  of 
Solon,  and  so  worthy  of  his  wisdom  and  greatness  of  soul,  for  the  sake 
of  what  are  called  chronological  canons,  which  many  learned  men  are 
to  this  day  trying  to  set  to  rights,  without  being  able  to  reduce  their 
contradictions  into  any  thing  like  agreement.” 

M.  Freret*,  who  disbelieves  this  interview,  places  it,  supposing  it  to 
have  occurred,  towards  the  close  of  Solon’s  life  ; and  he  founds  his  con- 
jecture upon  the  calculation  of  Phanias  of  Ephesus,  who  asserts T,  that 


6 Plato  in  Menone,  voL  II.  p.  96. 

7 Etymol.  Mag.  p.  722.  ■ 

8 Xenopli  Soer.  Mem.  I.  vi.  13. 

8 Kuster  de  Verbis  Groecorum  mediis, 
p.  131.  Lips.  1752. 

1 Moschopul.  jripi  tTwi',  p.  10. 

* Plato  de  Legibus,  VI.  vol.  II.  p. 
772.  [See  also  Wolf,  in  Prolegom,  ad 
Demosth.  Leptin.  p.  exxvi.] 

s Herodotus  violates  it  again  in  his 


next  sentence. 

* Plutarch.  Vit.  Parallel,  vol.  I.  p.  3,  b. 
5 [Diodorus  Siculus  in  tho  Fragments 
published  by  Ang.  (now  Cardinal)  Mai 
(Nova  Script.  Vet.  Collect.  II.  p.  14) 
attests  the  interview  in  question.] 

8 Mem.  de  l’Acad.  dcs  Bell.  Lett.  tom. 
V.  277- 

7 Plutarch.  Vit.  Parall.  in  Solone,  p. 
96. 
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this  philosopher  died  somewhat  less  than  two  years  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  tyranny  of  Pisistratus.  But  why  should  he  prefer  the 
testimony  of  Phanias  to  that  of  Herodorus  of  Pontus,  who,  according 
to  Plutarch  himself*,  affirms,  that  Solon  lived  many  years  after  Pisistra- 
tus had  seized  on  the  sovereign  power  ? 

Solon  witnessed  the  representation  of  at  least  the  earlier  pieces  of 
Thespis  ; Plutarch  distinctly  asserts  this.  The  Alcestes  of  Thespis 
was  acted  in  the  year  272  of  the  Attic  era,  as  appears  from  the  Oxford 
Marbles’,  p.  27;  which  cot  responds  with  the  first  year  of  the  61st 
Olympiad,  or  the  year  536  before  the  vulgar  era.  It  is  very  probable 
that  this  was  not  the  first  production  of  the  poet,  which  is  the  opinion  of 
Father  Corsini1 ; but  when  this  learned  man  asserts  that  Plutarch  proves 
that  the  earlier  pieces  of  Thespis  appeared  before  the  tyranny  of  Pisis- 
tratus, because,  as  he  makes  that  author  say,  Solon  thought  those  pieces 
had  excited  the  criminal  ambition  of  Pisistratus,  I am  tempted  to 
believe  him  in  error  ; at  least  I find  nothing  in  the  text  of  that  author 
to  justify  such  an  opinion  *. 

The  Oxford  Marbles,  p.  27,  fix  the  taking  of  Sardes  in  the  year  278, 
i.  e.  the  third  year  of  the  59th  Olympiad,  or  the  year  542  before  the 
vulgar  era,  and  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Croesus  in  the  year 
292,  which  corresponds  with  the  first  year  of  the  56th  Olympiad,  or  the 
year  556  before  the  vulgar  era ; which  makes  fourteen  years,  as  Hero- 
dotus has  it.  (I.  lxxxvi.) 

Pisistratus  seized  on  the  sovereign  power  in  the  archontate  of  Comias, 
about  January  in  the  year  4154  of  the  Julian  era,  560  years  before  our 
era,  and  the  fourth  year  of  the  54th  Olympiad.  I do  not  see  how, 
according  to  these  calculations,  supported  by  the  authority  of  Heraclides 
of  Pontus,  Diogenes  Laertius,  and  the  Oxford  Marbles,  there  can 
remain  a doubt  of  the  interview  of  Solon  with  Croesus. 

I cannot  however  deny  that  these  calculations  are  founded  on  conjec- 
ture only,  which,  though  possessing  the  highest  probability,  I should  be 
sorry  to  be  suspected  of  passing  for  incontestable  truths. 

The  epoch  of  the  death  of  Solon  will  always  remain  involved  in 
obscurity  ; the  authors  who  have  spoken  on  this  subject  being  much  at 
variance  with  each  other. 

There  is  almost  as  much  uncertainty  as  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Croesus,  and  consequently  as  to  the  year  when  he  ascended  the  throne. 
The  Chronicle  of  Paros,  which  has  been  referred  to  in  the  view  of  fixing 
the  year  when  that  prince  was  taken  prisoner,  throws  no  light  whatever 
on  the  subject,  the  figures  being  partly  effaced,  and  the  editors  having 
supplied  the  chasm  only  with  their  own  conjectures.  As  to  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign,  this  Chronicle  is  quite  silent. 


* Plutarch,  ibid.  Diog.  Lae'rt.  in  So- 
lone. 

9 The  figures  are  partly  effaced  ; the 
editor  of  the  Marbles  has  put  273,  on 
what  authority  I know  not.  I think,  from 


Suidas,  that  we  should  read  272. 

1 Fast.  Attic,  vol.  III.  p.  116. 

9 It  is  not  Plutarch  who  says  so,  but 
Diogenes  Laertius,  I.  lx. 
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The  Chronicle  of  Paros  (epoch  36)  mentions  the  year  when  Alyattes 
ascended  the  throne ; but  the  beginning  of  the  date  is  effaced,  and  the 
editors  have  supplied  it  from  conjectures,  which  seem  to  me  wholly 
without  foundation.  Indeed,  if  we  place  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  Alyattes  in  the  year  341,  that  will  correspond  with  the  605th 
year  before  our  era.  If  from  this  last  number  we  subtract  71  years,  the 
sum  total  of  the  reigns  of  Alyattes  and  Croesus,  we  shall  have  the  year 
534,  that  is,  the  3rd  year  of  the  61st  Olympiad,  for  the  date  of  the 
taking  of  Sardes  ; which  is  contradicted  by  all  writers,  and  will  neither 
accord  with  subsequent  nor  preceding  events.  The  learned  Father 
Petau 3 places  the  commencement  of  this  reign  in  the  2nd  year  of  the 
41st  Olympiad;  Eusebius  differs  from  him.  Among  so  many  and 
such  various  opinions,  how  shall  we  decide  ? I fix  the  epoch  when 
Croesus  ascended  the  throne,  in  May  in  the  year  4155  of  the  Julian  era, 
which  is  the  1st  year  of  the  55th  Olympiad,  and  559  years  before  our 
era.  I make  my  calculation  from  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  which  termi- 
nated the  war  between  Alyattes  and  Cyaxares,  which  happened  on  the 
9th  of  July  in  the  year  4117  of  the  Julian  period,  or  597  years  before 
our  era,  and  from  other  grounds. 

I wish  to  add  a few  words  respecting  the  Chronicle  of  Paros,  which  I 
have  several  times  mentioned  in  this  note 4.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Oxford  Marbles,  19th  and  following  pages.  This  little  digression  will 
not  be  without  its  advantage  to  those  persons  for  whose  use  this  transla- 
tion and  these  remarks  were  chiefly  intended  ; who  might  otherwise  be 
much  at  a loss  to  find  the  correspondence  of  the  years  of  the  Olympiads 
with  the  years  preceding  our  common  era. 

The  author  of  this  Chronicle  starts  from  a fixed  epoch.  He  dates 
every  event  which  he  relates  from  the  archontate  of  Astyanax  in  Paros, 
and  that  of  Diognetes  in  Athens.  That  of  Diognetes  fell  in  the  1st 
year  of  the  1 29th  Olympiad,  or  264  years  before  our  era.  It  is  material 
to  remark,  that  at  that  time  the  Athenian  year  began  with  the  summer 
solstice,  as  did  also  the  Parian  year,  and  that  the  Archons  entered  on 
their  office  at  that  season. 


3 Petav.  de  Doctr.  Temp.  vol.  II. 
p.  304. 

4 I was  surprised  to  find  on  reading 
M.  Dorigny’s  work  on  the  Chronology  of 
Egypt,  that  in  speaking  of  the  Marbles 
of  Paros,  (tom.  I.  p.  101,  note,)  he  should 
have  sought  to  perpetuate  an  odious  sus- 

fiiciou  agrinst  a man  of  letters,  an  Eng- 
isliman  by  birth,  who  certainly  does  not 
merit  it.  The  facts  are  these  : A Mr. 
Peiresc  had  bought  these  Marbles  for 
50  louis-d’or,  by  the  intervention  of  a 
Frenchman  named  Samson.  The  Turks, 
urged  by  avarice  and  mistrust,  seized 
the  Marbles,  and  threw  Samson  into 
prison.  Some  time  afterwards,  Mr. 
Petty,  a man  of  letters,  whom  the  Eairl 
of  Arundel  had  sent  into  Greece,  to  col- 


lect monuments  of  antiquity,  bought 
these  same  Marbles  at  a much  higher 
price,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  con- 
vey them  to  England.  That  is  the  whole 
truth  of  the  story.  Difference  of  country 
ought  never  to  bias  our  judgment,  and 
make  us  lose  sight  of  natural  justice. 
These  Marbles  were  transported  to  Eng- 
land ; but  the  civil  war  shortly  after 
occurring,  they  w'ere  neglected,  and 
indeed  part  of  them  used  in  repairing 
the  Earl’s  house.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
grandson  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel  by  the 
mother’s  side,  presented  them,  in  the  year 
1(»C7,  to  the  University  of  Uxford. — See 
the  Observations  of  M.  Gibert  on  the 
Parian  Marbles  in  the  MtSrn.  de  1’Acad. 
d.  Inscr.  XXIII.  p.  61. 
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With  this  key  it  is  easy  to  clear  up  any  difficulty  which  might  arise 
from  the  last  edition  of  the  Marbles,  in  which  the  commentaries  are 
omitted.  Diognetes  was  archon  in  the  year  264  before  the  Christian 
era.  We  have  then  but  to  add  the  year  264  to  the  date  expressed  in 
the  Chronicle,  and  we  shall  have  the  year  before  Christ  in  which  the 
event  occurred.  For  example,  the  Alcestes  of  Thespis  appeared  in  the 
year  272  ; add  264,  and  you  will  have  536,  which  is  the  year  before 
the  vulgar  era  in  which  this  tragedy  was  represented. 

58.  ’Eirierptftais.  With  vivacity.  Herodotus  has  said  (VI II.  lxii.) 
\iyuv  /jaWoy  tirurrpapplya,  “ speaking  with  more  vehemence.”  It  is 
by  thus  comparing  different  passages  of  an  author  that  we  come  to 
understand  him. 

59.  Tow  jilov  tv  ijrovri,  <lc  tU  irap’  fiffiy.  Being  well  off  in  the  world, 
according  to  our  mode  of  thinking.  The  Abbe  Geiuoz  has  very  satisfac- 
torily proved  5 that  /3toc  here  signifies  wealth,  or  worldly  goods.  [It 
means  “ a livelihood,”  and  it  is  remarkable  that  it  should  occur  twice  in 
the  same  sentence,  and  in  different  senses.  Further  on,  (xxxii.)  we  read, 
xoXXoi  ci  fitrpiioe  t\ovrtQ  fitov,  tvrv\ttc,  “ Many  who  are  ill  off  for 
a livelihood,  are  happy.”] 

Though  wealth  does  contribute  to  happiness,  yet  I am  somewhat 
astonished  that  the  ancient  philosophers  should  have  thought  it  impos- 
sible to  be  happy  without  it.  Nevertheless,  we  find  this  sentiment  in 
Tlieognis  and  a thousand  other  authors.  Sophocles  says,  in  his  tragedy 
of  Creusa  * : “ Men  value  nothing  but  riches  : some  think  him  happy 
who  enjoys  good  health,  but  a poor  man  is  never  in  good  health ; for, 
methinks,  his  state  is  that  of  perpetual  disease.” 

XXXI.  60.  Tijv  pT/rtpa  aiiruv.  That  their  mother.  Hyginus7  four  times 
names  this  priestess  Cidippe  (we  should  read  Cydippe).  Philargyrius 8 
calls  her  the  same  ; and  the  name  Cydippe  is  still  found  in  an  unedited 
epigram  of  the  Anthologia,  which  was  communicated  to  me  by  M.  de  la 
Rochette.  I give  it  as  it  appears  in  the  MS.  of  the  Vatican, (with  that 
learned  man’s  corrections : 

Ou  ipevSijt  Sit  /judos,  aXij0t«»j  ct  xicacrrai, 

Kvlimrys  irailuv  tvatfiir)  ’s  Ovoiijv. 

'H^v^upic  yap  i>)v  orrnruc  avlpdatv  iSpioc  ovroc. 

Mijrpoc  fir’  tuatfttp  cXttvov  tOtvTo  iruvov. 

\aipoir  ouv  ttpoioiv,  tit  tvatpu]  eXvroi  urlpts, 

Kal  Tor  ajr’  a Iwvioy  piOoy  iyjnrt  /luuoi. 

“ This  is  not  a fabulous  story  ; its  truth  is  its  greatest  recommenda- 
tion. It  treats  of  the  piety  of  the  sons  of  Cydippe,  and  of  their  respect 

* M<!m.  de  l’Acad.  des  Bell.  Lett.  p.  19. 

XX II I.  Hist.  p.  111.  1 Hygini  Fabul.  ccliv.  pp.  3G3,  364. 

s Stolnei  Senteut  Serm.  89.  p.  503.  * Ad  Virgilii  Georg.  I II.  532. 

Sec  Fragments  of  Sophocles  by  Brunck, 
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for  sacrifices.  How  grateful  to  their  hearts  was  the  object  they  had  in 
view — that  of  arriving  in  time  for  the  ceremony  1 The  labour  under- 
taken to  gratify  the  piety  of  their  mother  has  rendered  them  illustrious. 
Oh  ! may  you  derive  happiness  from  our  sacrifices,  men  so  renowned 
for  piety  ! and  may  you  alone  be  the  theme  of  discourse  for  ages  !” 

The  history  of  Cleobis  and  Bito  formed  the  subject  of  the  18th  pic- 
ture affixed  to  the  columns  of  the  temple  raised  at  Cyzicus,  in  honour  of 
Apollonis,  mother  of  Attalus  and  Eumenes. 

61.  'EkkXtjio^efoi  Si  rrj  iSpjj  ol  vtrjviai.  The  young  men  being  com- 
pelled by  (the  shortness  of)  the  time.  [’EjceXijiopcvoi  means  literally 
precluded  from  any  other  course  ; having  no  alternative.  It  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  (eSu  nacTioc)  that  the  mother  of  Cleobis  and  Bito 
should  be  drawn  to  the  temple  in  the  carriage,  but  the  cattle  not  having 
returned  in  time  from  the  pasture,  the  young  men,  precluded  from  choice 
of  measures,  by  want  of  time  (iocXiiiopiyoi  rrj  wpp),  put  their  own 
shoulders  in  the  yoke,  and  drew  the  carriage.  Servius  says’,  that  the 
oxen  in  Argolis  were  at  that  time  destroyed  by  a pestilential  disease. 
In  favour  of  the  reading  cocXifidpcvot,  M.  Coray  has  the  following 
note : — ] 

“ I add  two  very  pointed  passages ; one  is  from  Cicero  1 : 1 Sic  illi  a 
negotiis  publicis,  tanquam  ab  opere  aut  temporibus  exclusi,’  &c.  The 
other  is  from  Caesar  ’ : ‘ Hue  biduo  pervenit : castris  ante  oppidum 
positis,  diei  tempore  exclusus,  in  posterum  obpugnationem  differt.’  The 
author  of  the  Book  of  Maccabees  has  employed  the  word  ovysKtUodai  in 

the  same  sense  as  Herodotus  does  innXiiieOai dviKvtrav  vs 6 rrjc 

<5pac  avyuXuopivoi.  'Hr  yap  >/  irpd  rov  aafiftarov *.  It  may  be  added, 
that  Herodotus  employs  ilipyi odai  as  synonymous  with  iuKhticadai,  in 
the  sense  of  KtvXvioOai,  or  (iidlioQai,  dvayicd(caOat ; as  dvayicain  ill  p- 
y opai  (VII.  xevi.  and  cxxxix.),  and  lord  rov  vopov  HepyAptyoc 
(IX.  cx.)”  [Diodorus  employs  d-rroicXiiendai  in  the  same  sense'.] 

Stobaeus  has  preserved*  an  ancient  epigram,  which  says  nothing  more 
than  what  we  have  just  seen  in  Herodotus : it  deserves  reading  never- 
theless, because  it  is  of  the  good  times. 

62.  ’Apytioi  Si  mpiittv  TiKivag  noipadptyoi.  The  Argives  getting 
statues  made  of  them.  There  was  at  Argos,  in  the  temple  of  Apollo 
Lycius,  a statue  of  Bito,  carrying  a bull  upon  his  shoulders.  In  the 
same  temple  was  also  a representation  in  marble  of  Cleobis  and  Bito 
drawing  their  mother  on  a car  to  the  temple  of  Juno  *. 

XXXII.  63.  'Eirtardfxtvoy  pi  to  Oiiov  irav  iov  (pdovipoy^  Knowing 
the  jealousy  of  all  that  is  divine.  The  Abbe  Geinoz,  who  has  success- 

5 Servius  ad  VirgiL  Georg.  III.  ver.  4 Diodor.  IT.  xxvi. 

532.  * Stob.  CXIX.  p.  C03.  Bruuek,  Ana- 

1 De  Orat.  III.  xv.  lccta,  III.  Lect.  et  Emend,  p,  274. 

‘ BelL  Gall.  VII.  xi.  8 Pausan.  II.  xix,  xx. 

* II.  Maec.  viii.  25,  26. 
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fully  defended  Herodotus  against  the  greater  part  of  the  attacks  of  Plu- 
tarch 7,  has  endeavoured  to  justify  this  passage  ; but  I am  not  sure  that 
he  has  here  been  so  successful  as  in  other  points  of  his  defence.  The 
early  Pagans  had  very  inadequate  notions  of  the  Divinity.  Hence  the 
hitter  complaints  against  the  gods,  with  which  Homer  and  the  tragic 
poets  abound.  The  philosophers  apparently  had  juster  conceptions. 
“ Envy,”  says  Plato  *,  “ is  not  found  amongst  the  gods  : ’’  a maxim 
which  has  been  praised  by  Philo-Judaeus,  and  Maximus  of  Tyre*. 
Plutarch  had  much  sounder  notions  of  the  Divinity  than  the  ancients  in 
general.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  derived  them  from  the  sacred  wri- 
tings, which  were  much  circulated  in  his  time.  “God,”  says  he “is 
the  author  of  all  good,  and  from  him  do  all  good  things  proceed.  We 
must  not  helieve  that  he  can  do  any  evil,  or  feel  any  pain ; for  his 
nature  is  good,  and  what  is  good  partakes  not  of  envy,  nor  fear,  nor 
anger,  nor  hate.”  But  since  men,  and  especially  those  of  exalted  sta- 
tion, are  apt  to  forget  in  their  prosperity  that  they  are  men,  and  like 
unto  others ; God  is  frequently  obliged  to  remind  them  of  their  nature, 
by  the  troubles  with  which  he  afflicts  them.  Such  is  the  language  of 
Scripture.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  Herodotus  thought  in  the  same 
manner ; for  he  elsewhere  says,  (VII.  x.)  “ God  delights  to  abase  that 
which  exalts  itself . . . for  he  permits  no  one  besides  himself  to  be 
glorified  and  exalted.”  Plutarch  was  therefore  wrong  to  reprove  our 
historian J. 

64.  Tovrepov  ri>v  irttav  /J-r/vt  fiaxparepov  ytyeadai.  That  every  other 
year  be  a month  longer.  This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  passages  in 
Herodotus.  All  the  commentators  and  all  the  chronologists  have  exer- 
cised their  ingenuity  to  the  full  stretch  upon  it.  Solon  fixes  the  life  of 
man  at  seventy  years,  which,  according  to  him,  are  25,200  days,  without 
reckoning  an  intercalary  month.  If  this  month  be  taken  in  every  two 
years,  we  shall  have  thirty-five  additional  months  for  the  seventy  years, 
which,  at  thirty  days  each,  will  give  1050  days;  and  these  numbers 
together  make  a total  of  26,250  days. 

If  the  first  number  be  correct,  the  year  must  have  comprised  360 
days ; but  if  the  second  number  be  likewise  true,  the  year  would  con- 
tain 375  days,  or  ten  days  more  than  it  ought  to  have:  the  seasons 
would,  according  to  this  calculation,  soon  cease  to  fall  in  fixed  times  of 
the  year ; and  yet,  according  to  Herodotus,  it  was  to  regulate  the  sea- 
sons, and  prevent  their  confusion,  that  the  intercalation  was  used. 

[Wyttenbach3  summarily  removed  the  difficulties  of  this  passage  by 
changing  rovrepor  into  tovktov,  and  making  corresponding  alterations  in 
the  numbers  which  follow,  so  that  the  intercalary  month  falling  every 

7 Mem.  de  l’Acad.  des  laser,  tom.  1 Plutarch.  Refut.  Epicuri,  p.  1 102. 

XIX.  Mdm.  p.  163,  &c.  * Plutarch,  de  Malign.  Herod,  p.  867. 

8 Plato  in  Pluedro,  vol.  III.  p.  247.  Sec  Dodwell,  Dissert.  Cyprian,  pp.  32. 

s Philo,  vol.  II.  p.  447. — Maxim.  Tyr.  109. 

Dissert.  XLI.  iii.  * Select.  Princ.  Hist.  p.  348. 
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sixth  instead  of  every  alternate  year,  the  length  of  the  year  should  be 
365  days.  Larcher  approved  of  this  change  of  the  text,  and  trans- 
lated Herodotus  in  conformity  with  it. 

But  it  is  one  thing  to  amend  the  calendar  of  the  Greek  historian, 
and  another  to  restore  or  maintain  his  genuine  text.  The  change  of 
Tovrcpov  into  tovktov  is  objectionable,  not  merely  because  it  is  unsup- 
ported by  the  authority  of  any  MS.,  but  still  more,  because  it  supposes 
Solon  to  have  been  acquainted  with  a cycle  of  six  years,  and  a mode  of 
amending  the  calendar  based  wholly  on  artificial  years  and  months, 
which  cycle  and  mode  of  calculation  certainly  never  had  existence.  It 
is  not  merely  a bold  measure  of  emendatory  criticism  ; it  is  also  an 
unwarrantable  interpolation  in  the  history  of  science. 

In  early  times  the  Greeks  were  guided  in  their  calculation  of  time 
wholly  by  the  observation  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  It  is  now  impos- 
sible to  trace  accurately  the  growth  of  the  artificial  system  to  which 
those  simple  observations  may  be  presumed  to  have  given  birth. 
Homer’s  year  is  evidently  the  tropical  year ; he  calls  the  moon  /A;vr/, 
whence  it  may  be  at  once  inferred  that  he  knew  of  no  month  but  the 
lunar  month 4.  Aratus  describes  the  course  of  the  lunar  month 5 ; and 
Hesiod  speaks  of  the  30th  day  of  the  month  in  terms  which  show 
plainly  that  he  knew  the  length  of  the  synodic  month  to  be  not  exactly 
thirty  days  *. 

It  was  remarked  of  the  Athenians,  that  they  reckoned  time  by  lunar 
months;  rag  t/pc'pac  Kara  (TtXr/vijv  &yuv7.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  this  system  formed  part  of  Solon’s  institutions.  Plutarch  ascribes 
to  that  legislator  the  improvement  of  the  calendar  *.  It  was  he  who 
gave  to  the  last  day  of  the  month  the  name  Ivrt  kcu  via,  “ old  and  new,” 
or  rather  “complete  and  new,”  a name  calculated  to  connect  indisso- 
lubly the  civil  month  with  the  lunar  revolution 9.  From  his  time  there- 
fore may  be  dated  the  succession  of  months  consisting  alternately  of 
twenty-»ine  and  thirty  days,  and  giving  a mean  differing  little  from  the 
period  of  a lunation  or  twenty-nine  days  and  thirteen  hours. 

Since  twelve  lunar  months  make  but  354  days,  or  11^  days  less  than 
the  solar  year,  some  contrivance  was  necessary  to  establish  harmony 
between  the  lunar  and  solar  revolutions.  For  this  purpose  an  additional 
month  was  added  to  every  alternate  year,  so  as  to  give  a mean  year 
of  12£  lunations,  or  3G8§  days,  which  is  3^  days  too  much.  This 
cycle  was  styled  the  Trieteris,  which  Censorious 1 explains  to  mean  a 
period  of  two  years  ( biennii  circuilus  et  re  verd  ottrijpic)  though  called 
triennial,  because  it  placed  the  intercalation  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
year,  or  perhaps  rather  from  a peculiarity  of  ancient  Greek  idiom  in 
expressing  intervals.  At  all  events  it  is  manifest  that  Herodotus,  in 

4 Iliad  XIX.  374.  XXIII.  455.  8 Plut.  in  Sol.  25. — Sec  also  Proclus  in 

8 Plitenotn.  733.  Tim.  Plat.  I.  2G. 

8 Oper.  ct  Dier.  392.  # Diog.  Lacrt.  I.  57. 

1 Diog.  Lacrt.  I.  59.  1 Cons,  do  Die  Gcuitali,  xviii. 
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saying  (II.  iv.)  that  the  Greeks  intercalated  a month  Sict  rpirov  trio c, 
alluded  to  the  cycle  called  rpurrjpig,  and  consequently  meant  to  say 
that  they  added  a month  at  the  end  of  every  second  year,  according  to 
our  idiom.  This  was  the  same  thing  as  to  say,  that  they  added  a month 
rovrtpov  trof,  every  other  year ; so  that  so  far  our  historian  speaks  con- 
sistently with  himself,  and  with  what  we  know  of  the  Athenian  calendar 
at  that  time  in  use. 

The  rtrpaenjpig  appears  to  have  been  a cycle  of  four  solar  years,  ren- 
dered complete  by  the  addition  of  a day  to  four  ordinary  years  of  365 
days  each.  But  how  this  period  was  adjusted  with  the  lunar  months 
we  are  not  informed.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  this  cycle  ever  came 
into  common  use  : though  mentioned  by  Censorious,  it  is  passed  over 
in  silence  by  Geminus J.  But  its  advantages  belong  also  to  the  Octa- 
eteris  or  cycle  of  eight  years,  which,  as  it  comprehended  ninety-nine 
lunations  and  six  days,  allowed  of  a nearer  approach  to  accuracy  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  artificial  year.  This  was  followed  (87th  Olymp. 
432  b.c.)  by  the  discovery  of  the  Metonic  cycle  of  nineteen  years 
(iyveaKatStKaerriptc),  which  brought  the  lunar  and  solar  periods  into 
almost  perfect  incidence. 

But  the  Greeks  in  ordinary  discourse  took  no  account  of  fractions  of 
time,  and  consequently  the  month  was  assumed  to  contain  thirty  instead 
of  twenty-nine  and  a half  days ; the  year  also,  in  popular  language, 
was  reckoned  at  360  days ; the  convenience  of  a general  expression,  in 
round  numbers,  counterbalancing  its  inexactness*.  This  mode  of 
speaking  was  used  even  by  philosophers  of  a well-informed  age  ; Ari- 
stotle reckons  seventy-two  days  to  a fifth  of  a year,  sixty  days  to  a 
sixth4.  Nine  months  and  ten  days,  according  to  Hippocrates,  make 
280  days  *.  This  language  appears  to  have  misled  Pliny,  who  thought 
that  in  the  time  of  Demetrius  Phalereus  (117th  Olymp.)  the  year  of 
the  Greeks  still  consisted  of  only  360  days  *. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Herodotus  should  make  Solon  addres4  Croe- 
sus in  popular  instead  of  technical  language,  and  assign  the  lengths  of 
the  year  and  month  in  round  numbers.  The  historian  also  correctly 
represents  the  intercalation  then  in  use,  but  he  certainly  errs  grievously 
by  amplification,  when  he  proceeds  to  compute  with  such  inaccurate 
elements.  We  may  reasonably  believe,  however,  that  in  his  time  little 
importance  was  attached  to  inaccuracies  of  that  kind,  which  did  not 
affect  the  argument  in  hand.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  inaccuracy  of 
Herodotus  was  copied  long  after  by  a writer  who  is  generally  exact ; 
for  Geminus 7 says,  that  “ the  ancients,  reckoning  thirty  days  to  the 
month,  added  a month  every  other  year;  ” Ol  piv  dpxaioi  rovg  prjyai 
TpuiKovdrifiepovc  ijyov,  roue  o £ ipfioXipovg  trap’  inavroy. 

2 Ideler’s  Ilandbuch  der  Technische  4 Arist.  Hist.  Anim.  VI.  20. 
Chronologie,  I.  p.  274.  * Hippoer.  de  Camibus,  p.  254. 

5 Diog.  Lac'rt.  I.  91. — Stoboeus,  I.  p.  6 Hist.  Nat.  XXXIV.  12. 

240.  1 Elem.  Astrou.  Lugd.  B.  1603.  p.  128. 
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As  it  cannot  be  admitted  that  Solon  spoke  of  an  intercalation  every 
sixth  year,  so  neither  can  Pontedera’s  supposition  be  allowed,  that  the 
year  referred  to  was  the  Lydian  year 8.  For  what  could  be  more 
absurd  than  to  apply  the  intercalation  of  one  calendar  to  the  year 
of  another  ; and  would  not  the  seasons  run  equally  into  confusion  with 
an  artificial  year  of  375  days,  whether  Greek  or  Lydian  ? 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  name  rpurrip'ig  was  given  to  a cycle 
of  only  two  years  (re  vera  Surripig) ; in  like  manner  the  7-trpcuri/plc, 
or  cycle  of  four  years,  was  originally  named  neyratTtip'tg  “ quod 
quinto  quoque  anno  redibat,”  and  the  ikratrqpic  bore  the  title  of 
a nine  years'  cyrcle  (quae  tunc  ivvcairnpig  vocitata).  These  expres- 
sions seem  to  point  out  an  early  Greek  idiom  hitherto  unnoticed.  If  it 
be  once  admitted  that  cia  rpirov  ercog  means  every  second  year,  a great 
many  passages  in  Herodotus  will  receive  a new  sense  in  consequence. 
The  assertion  of  Ideler,  that  according  to  Latin  idiom  tertio  quoque  anno 
signifies  every  second  year,  seems  hardly  defensible8.] 

66.  Ildv  tan  ardpunrog  trvpfopi'i.  Man  is  all  accident.  [Wesseling 
translates  avp<j>opt)  by  “ misfortune ; ” but  Larcher  contends  that  it 
means  “ accident,”  and  he  is  so  far  right,  but  he  ought  to  have  ac- 
knowledged that  it  means  “ accident  ” taken  in  an  unfavourable  sense. 
The  expression  avptyopi)  is  never  applied  to  a turn  of  good  fortune.  The 
language  of  Herodotus  is  stronger,  therefore,  than  that  of  Plutarch,  who 
renders  avpipopt)  by  in  the  conversation  of  Solon  and  Croesus  1 ; >/ 
rv)(ai c vpuiaa  irayroSairaig  ypoiptyoy  dt!  tov  fiioy,  “ seeing  that  life  is 
subject  to  all  kinds  of  vicissitude.”  The  meaning  of  Herodotus  is  aptly 
illustrated  by  a sentence  of  Plato8,  t v%ag  elvai  rr^eSoy  drrayra  ra 
ayOpwirtva  vpay/iara.  “ All  human  affairs  are  little  else  than  chance.” 
The  latter  writer  in  the  same  passage  has  rvyai  Si  ra  1 ovptpopat,  which 
mean,  as  our  liturgy  expresses  it,  “ the  changes  and  chances  of  this 
mortal  life.”] 

67.  “OXftiog.  Happy.  "OXfitog  signifies,  “ he  wlpj  is  happy  all  his 
life,  who  enjoys  uninterrupted  happiness.”  'O  cia  tov  uXov  fiiov  p ara- 
piordc,  says  Hesycliius  under  the  word  oXfttog.  [No  attention  is  due  to 
this  puerile  etymology.  If  it  were  correct,  the  epithet  oX/Siog  could  be 
justly  applied  only  to  the  dead.  “OXfiwg  is  derived  from  oXflog,  a term 
which  is  justly  applicable,  as  Solon  explains,  only  to  stable  felicity  ; yet 
it  is  no  solecism  to  apply  it  where  stability  is  wanting.  A little  further 
on,  Herodotus  says,  noWolei  yap  Si)  vnocilag  oXftoy  o 8edg,  Trpoppi- 
(ovg  uytrpt\pe‘  “ Many  after  receiving  felicity  from  God,  have  been 
utterly  cast  down  by  him  and  he  makes  (lxxxvi.)  Croesus,  on  the 
pile,  recal  to  mind  the  Athenian  philosopher,  who  with  all  the  felicity 
of  the  Lydian  king  before  his  eyes,  Otpadpeyog  iruvra  Toy  cim/vtuv  6\/}ov, 
thought  little  of  it.] 

68.  nplv  S’  ay  Ti\tvT))trTf.  Before  he  shall  have  met  his  end.  So- 

R Antiq.  Gr.  et  Lat.  p.  176.  1 Plut.  in  Solone,  p.  91,  b. 

9 Handbuch  d.  Teclin.  Chr.  I.  p.  270.  2 Plat,  de  Leg.  1 V.  p.  709. 
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pboeles  has  paraphrased  this  sentence  of  Solon  in  his  CEdipus  Tyran- 
nus : he  ends  the  piece  by  these  verses,  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  the  Chorus : 

"Llart  0yt)TUV  ovr,  icelvpv  ri)y  reXevratay  ibtty 
'Hp (pay  iirttrnoTrovyra,  pr)l f y'  bX(ji£cty,  7rpiy  ay 
T tppa  tov  jiiov  irepa art,  pi)Siy  aXytiruy  lraOtiiy. 

“ Fix  your  views  upon  the  latter  days  of  life,  and  give  to  no  mortal 
the  title  of  happy,  before  he  shall  have  finished  his  career,  without 
experiencing  misfortunes.” 

This  maxim  was  so  much  to  the  taste  of  the  Greeks,  that  it  is  found 
in  all  their  authors  ’.  Aristotle  lays  it  Open  completely,  and  after  most 
triumphantly  refuting  it,  he  proves  that  happiness  can  consist  only  in 
virtue 4. 

XXXIV.  69.  Tuy  olrepos  piv  bieipdapro,  7) y yap  ?»)  nwipi/c.  One 
of  whom  had  an  infirmity,  for  he  was  dumb.  The  Greek  word  properly 
signifies  “ dumb,”  nvipde'te  k al  cupuiptOtie  n)  y ora.  The  ancients  have 
always  used  it  in  this  sense.  Homer  applies  it  only  to  inanimate  objects 
that  yield  no  sound.  Pindar  also  uses  it  for  dumb 5 : 

Kuxpue  u yt)p  Tie,  be  'II- 

panXci  erropa  pi)  rapa/3d\\ci. 

“ He  must  be  dumb  who  sings  not  the  praise  of  Hercules.” 

When  the  Pythian  oracle  answers  Croesus,  it  says  *, 

Kai  Kuxj>ov  trvvirfpi , trai  oil  </>uiyeuyroc  ukovui. 

“ I understand  the  dumb  ; and  I hear  him  who  speaketh  not.” 

As  dumbness,  however,  is  frequently  a consequence  of  the  want  of 
the  sense  of  hearing,  the  word  kwOoc  came  to  be  used  to  signify  the 
latter  privation 1.  But  Herodotus,  who  is  a very  ancient  writer,  always 
takes  it  in  the  first  sense.  It  might  be  imagined  that  he  gave  it  likewise 
the  second,  because  in  the  thirty -eighth  paragraph  he  seems  to  explain 
Konpby  by  CicipBappcyoy  ri)y  huo i/v  ; but  I rather  think  that  these  latter 
words  rr/y  ctKoi/r  have  been  added  by  a copyist,  who  did  not  know  the 
real  meaning  of  kok/io c.  And  I am  the  more  persuaded  of  this,  as  in 
the  eighty-fifth  paragraph  it  is  three  times  mentioned  that  the  son  of 
Croesus  was  dumb,  aipuyoe,  that  Croesus  made  every  effort  in  his  power 
to  get  him  cured,  and  that  at  length  he  had  recourse  to  the  Oracle  of 
Delphi,  praying  that  it  would  untie  the  tongue  of  his  son.  If  this 
young  prince  had  been  deaf  also,  why  should  not  Croesus  have  men- 
tioned it  in  this  place,  and  why  does  he  not  beg  of  the  Oracle  to  restore 
his  son  to  hearing  likewise  ? Libanius  has  also  taken  this  word  in  the 
same  sense,  when  he  says8,  ttdyrte  dyOpuiiroi  arv^ohyrie  dot  XaXiare- 

* Euripides,  Androm.  09.  s Herod.  I.  xlvii. 

4 Ethic.  Nicomach.  I.  x.  7 Eustath.  ad  Horn.  OiIvbs.  V.  58. 

5 Pindar.  Pythic.  Od.  ix.  151.  8 Villoison,  Anecd.  Gnec.  II.  p.  13. 
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pot'  cat  Toy  yt  Kpolaov  too  Avtoii  iraiSa  </>aat  icoitfiov  ovra  wporcpov, 
pfjZai  Ttjv  <pitiyi)y  iv  rij  too  varpdf  m i/ufiopy.  “ All  men  like  to  talk 
under  misfortune ; and  they  say  that  the  son  of  Croesus  the  Lydian, 
who  was  previously  dumb,  cried  out  at  the  misfortune  of  his  father." 
Aulus  Gellius 9,  who  has  here  translated  Herodotus,  contents  himself 
with  saying,  that  the  prince  was  dumb,  without  mentioning  his  deafness : 
Maximus  Tyrius,  on  the  other  hand,  speaks  of  his  deafness  and  not  of 
his  dumbness'.  [Larcher  was  unwilling  to  believe  that  the  son  of 
Croesus  was  deaf  as  well  as  dumb,  because  since  the  deaf  and  dumb 
cannot  speak  without  previous  instruction,  the  cure  related  by  Hero- 
dotus w'ould  be  naturally  impossible.  But  is  it  not  equally  certain, 
that  one  deprived  of  speech  by  any  organic  malformation,  would  be 
unable,  on  the  removal  of  the  hindrance,  to  articulate  or  use  language 
without  some  previous  exercise  and  training  of  his  organs  ? The  story 
of  tongue-tied  persons  acquiring  the  use  of  speech,  from  the  impulse  of 
strong  emotion,  is  popular  in  all  countries,  but  such  a fact  is  unknown 
to  medical  experience.  If  in  the  case  of  the  Lydian  prince  we  reject 
the  miracle,  no  difficulty  remains  ; he  was  deaf  and  dumb.] 

XXXV.  70.  II ape\8u>y  Sc  ovrog  c c ra  Kpolaov  oitua,  Kara  vopovg 
too c cni\wplovc  KaOaptrtov  ISccro  Kvpfjtrcu.  He,  coming  into  the  dwelling 
of  Croesus,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  begged  to  obtain  purifi- 
tion.  Eustathius  says 2,  that  it  was  a custom  among  the  ancients 
for  him  who  committed  an  involuntary  murder  to  fly  from  his 
country  and  retire  into  the  house  of  a rich  man  ; that  there  sitting 
down,  with  his  head  covered,  he  entreated  him  to  purify  him.  No 
writer  has  described  more  at  length  or  more  correctly  the  cere- 
monies observed  in  expiations  than  Apollonius  Rhodius  *.  The  cri- 
jninal  sat  in  silence  by  the  fire-place,  his  eyes  cast  down,  and  thrust 
the  instrument  of  the  murder  into  the  earth.  He  of  whom  protection 
was  asked,  knew  by  these  signs  that  he  begged  to  be  purified  from  a 
murder.  Then  he  took  a young  sucking-pig,  killed  it,  and  rubbed  the 
hands  of  the  suppliant  with  its  blood.  He  then  used  the  lustra!  water, 
invoking  the  name  of  Jupiter  Expiator.  Every  thing  used  in  the  expia- 
tion was  taken  out  of  the  house.  He  then  burned  certain  cakes,  pour- 
ing forth  water  and  invoking  the  gods  to  appease  the  anger  of  the  furies, 
and  to  propitiate  Jupiter. 

71.  ’E7rtffriof.  At  the  hearth.  The  Greek  phrase  is  an  Ionism  for  i<p- 
tamog.  The  Scholiast  of  Apollonius  Rhodius  explains  it  very  clearly4, 
eirt  rtj  early,  wv,  “ who  keeps  near  the  fire-place,”  that  is  to  say,  a sup- 
pliant. 

We  see  in  Homer  a very  decided  example  of  this  custom.  Ulysses, 

9 Aul.  Gcllii  Noct.  Attic.  V.  ix.  Euripides,  Orest.  511. 

1 Maxim.  Tyr.  Dissert.  XL.  p.  479.  or  3 Apull.  lthod.  IV.  (i90,  & seq. 

Dissert.  XXIV'.  p.  250.  edit.  Varior.  4 Scholiast.  Apoll.  lthod.  IV.  747- 

3 Ad  Iliad.  XXIV.  400. — See  also 
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after  imploring  the  succour  of  Alcinous  and  of  Aretaeus,  sits  down  upon 
the  cinders  close  to  the  fire-place*.  Themistocles,  in  the  same  manner*, 
disarms  the  anger  of  Admetus,  king  of  the  Molossi. 

72.  ropcteu  pev  Toil  M tdttli  it  fit  irate.  I am  the  son  of  Gordias,  the 
son  of  Midas.  It  should  seem,  says  Wesseling,  that  Midas,  the  father 
of  Gordias,  is  the  same  that  Herodotus  has  already  mentioned  (xiv). 
Chronology  contradicts  this.  The  latter  reigned  in  Phrygia,  some  time 
before  Gyges  filled  the  throne  of  Lydia.  The  illustrious  and  learned 
president  Bouhier7  has  very  satisfactorily  proved  that  there  had  been  in 
Phrygia  several  kings  named  Midas  and  Gordias:  and  this  repetition  of 
the  same  name  has  not  a little  contributed  to  perplex  chronologists. 
The  Gordias  mentioned  here  was  tributary  to  Crmsus,  this  prince  having 
subdued  the  Phrygians,  as  we  have  seen  above  (xxviii). 

XXXVI.  73.  *Oc  rd  epya  ciatpOttpu.  Which  ravages  the  cultivated 
fields.  "Epya  means  not  only  the  harvest,  but  the  vines,  trees,  in  short 
all  that  forms  the  labour  and  produce  of  the  country.  Xenophon  says, 
tpyuiy  iiricrraoic *,  “ the  care,  the  inspection  of  agriculture;  ” which  has 
been  ill  rendered  by  “ operum  cognitio.”  'Epydrai  and  ipyaarijpec,  are 
“ agriculturists,  cultivators,”  and  ought  not  to  be  translated  by  “ ope- 
rarii,”  or  “ operas  facientes,”  (labourers)  as  the  translator  has  it. 

XXXVII.  74.  NOr  re  rcoiai  fie  \pij  oppaat  tjiaiveodai  ; With  what  eyes 
will  people  look  on  me  ? [Or,  what  must  they  now  think  of  me  ? The 
sense  of  tpaiveoOat  is  very  positive  ; that  verb  means  not  merely  to 
seem,  to  appear,  but  to  be  thoroughly  seen,  to  be  deemed  : so  above 
(xxxii)  we  read,  tpo't  Ce  ov  nai  irXovrettv  plv  peya  <ft livtai,  “ I plainly 
see  that  you  are  very  rich  ; ” and  in  xxvii.  also  poi  faivcai  implies  the 
absence  of  doubt.]  There  is  another  turn  of  expression  sometimes  used 
by  the  Greeks  in  the  like  case  ’.  Ti<r»  S'  6<j>0aXpo 7c,  irpoc  Aioc,  luipuipev 
av  rove  etc  rrfv  iroXtv  avdpunrovc  dtpim  ovpevovc  \ “ If  we  had  aban- 
doned, without  giving  battle,  those  things  for  which  our  ancestors  would 
have  braved  every  danger,  with  what  eyes,  in  the  name  of  Jupiter,  could 
we  look  upon  the  people  visiting  the  city  ? ” [How  could  we  look 
people  in  the  face  ?] 

XLI.  75.  'Eyw  at  avptfiopfj  levaXify  pevov  a\apt,  tKadppa.  When 
you  were  involved  in  the  consequences  of  an  untoward  accident,  I absolved 
you.  [ 2vp<popij  &xapt  is  translated  by  Larcher,  “ disagreeable  misfor- 
tune,” and  he  adds,  that  this  expression  exemplifies  the  figure  called  by 
grammarians  \tror»jc,  which  exaggerates  by  appearing  to  depreciate. 
But  it  is  manifest,  from  the  passages  which  he  quotes  for  illustration,  that 
he  did  not  understand  his  author.  ihirXrfypevov  signifies  smitten  (we 

5 Homer,  Odyss.  VII.  153.  8 Xcnoph.  Socr.  Mem.  I.  v.  2. 

6 Plut.  in  Tliemist.  p.  124,  A.  ” Xenoph.  fficon.  IV.  ix,  xiii.  10. 

7 Hecherches  ot  Dissertations  sur  He-  1 Dumosth.  Orat.  pro  Corona,  p.  174. 

rodote,  p.  78,  &c. 
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have  elsewhere  e\opevoQ  s)  by  avfityopij,  which  may  be  here  rendered 
“ misfortune."  "A^aptc  (from  which  the  Ionians  made  in  the  dative 
a’x«pi s)  means  untoward,  unseemly.  The  grace  and  beauty  of  the  whole 
sentence  lies  chiefly  in  the  extreme  delicacy  (of  which  indeed  many  ex- 
amples may  be  found  in  Greek  phraseology)  with  which  Croesus  reminds 
Adrastus  of  the  dreadful  deed,  from  the  legal  consequences  of  which 
he  had  absolved  him.  There  is  no  exaggeration  here,  nor  occasion  for 
it ; hut,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  the  restrained  language  becoming  the 
person,  who,  in  the  exercise  of  a solemn  and  religious  duty,  had  washed 
out  the  stain  of  the  crime  alluded  to,  and  who  lays  claim  to  the  grati- 
tude of  him  whom  he  addresses.] 

XL IV.  76.  "Eafaridv  re  vat  tratpt/tov — Otov.  As  the  tutelary  deity 
of  hospitality  and  of  friendship.  Jupiter  was  worshipped  under  various 
names,  according  to  the  situation  and  circumstances  under  which  his 
authority  was  appealed  to.  Hence  the  expressions,  'Ayopaloc  Ztvc, 
MrtXt'xtoc,  'lutoiog,  ’E^f'ortoc,  4,  &c.  [The  epithets  of  Jupiter 

are  given  by  Creutzer  in  his  Meletemata  Critica,  p.  17,  from  a MS.  in 
the  Vatican,  together  with  copious  references  to  the  authors  who  use 
them.] 

XLV.  77.  Tor  xaBi/pavra  cnroXwXenwe.  Destroying  the  person  who  had 
absolved  him.  [A  difficulty  is  here  started  by  Larcher,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
stated  above  (xxxv)  that  Adrastus  was  absolved  or  purified  by  Croesus  ; 
whereas  it  would  appear  from  these  words  that  he  had  received  that 
service  from  the  king's  son.  But  to  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  the 
expression  aVoXwXtvwc.  “ having  ruined  or  undone,”  might  be  applied 
to  Croesus,  whose  son  was  destroyed ; and  still  further  that  the  services 
rendered  by  the  father  might  well  be  imputed  to  the  son,  in  addressing 
Adrastus,  whose  gratitude  was  due  not  merely  to  the  individual  who 
absolved  him,  but  to  that  individual’s  house  and  family.] 

78.  Elc  ov  aii  pm  rovet  rov  vavou  (urtoc.  It  is  not  you  who  have 
caused  me  this  ill.  “Confession  of  faults,”  says  Ilermogenes5,  “ap- 
peases anger,  and  is  a good  defence.  Homer  taught  this,  and  Hero- 
dotus has  imitated  him.  Helen,  for  example,  was  the  cause  of  all  the 
evils  that  befel  the  Greeks  and  the  Trojans,  and  especially  the  latter. 
What  does  she  do  when  in  conversation  with  a Trojan?  she  confesses 
her  fault,  and  becomes  her  own  accuser.  This  confession  answers  the 
purpose  of  a defence,  appeases  anger,  and  excites  commiseration.  Old 
Priam,  who  hated  her,  forced  to  change  this  sentiment,  and  himself 
touched  with  compassion,  answers  her 6 : ‘ You  are  not  the  cause  of 
these  evils,  the  gods  alone  are  the  authors  of  them.’  In  Herodotus, 

1 Herod.  I.  xxxv.  5 Hcrmogen.  r f()i  MtOddou  dtivdrijroc, 

3 Buttmann's  Gram.  § 51.  obs.  3.  p.  158. 

‘Sec  Schol.  Aristoph.  Equit.  498. — c Homer,  Iliad  III.  164. 

SchoL  Eurip.  Ilccub.  345. 
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Croesus  loads  Adrastus  with  benefits,  purifies  him  from  a murder,  and 
sends  him  to  the  chase  with  his  son,  that  he  may  watch  over  his  safety. 
Adrastus  kills  Atys.  Croesus  is  indignant.  The  murderer  gives  him- 
self up,  condemns  himself,  and  begs  of  the  unfortunate  father  to  order 
his  death.  Croesus,  moved  with  compassion,  answers  him  nearly  in  the 
words  of  Priam  in  Homer : ‘ You  are  not  the  author  of  this  murder,  I 
impute  it  to  the  god  who  foretold  it  to  me.’  ” 

Diodorus  relates  1 * that  Croesus,  in  the  first  transport  of  his  grief  and 
indignation,  threatened  to  burn  Adrastus  alive. 


XL VI.  79.  Tout  giv  it  AeXipovt  itVac,  rout  Si  it“Aftag  rat  $<■■  riur, 
rove  Si  it  AioSoirr/y'  oi  Si  rirct  iiripirovTO  wapa  n ’ A fufiinptwv  ica'i  irana 
Tfxxpiiyioy'  oi  Si,  rijt  MtAt/in'ijc  tc  Upay^tSat.  Some  were  sent  to  Delphi , 
some  to  Abee  in  Phocis,  and  some  to  Dodona ; others  again  were 
despatched  to  the  shrines  of  Amphiareus  and  Trophonius,  and  others  to 
Branchidoe  in  the  territory  of  Miletus.  The  Oracle  of  Delphi  is  well 
known.  I shall  mention  those  of  Abae  and  of  Trophonius  in  the  notes 
on  VIII.  cxxxiv.  For  that  of  Dodona,  the  reader  may  consult  Hero- 
dotus, II.  lii,  liv,  lv.  and  the  note  on  this  last  chapter.  Respecting  the 
temple  of  the  Branchidae,  see  the  note  on  V.  xxxvi. 

Amphiaraus  was  the  son  of  CEcleus a,  and  great-grandson  of  Me- 
lampus.  He  had  no  suspicion  that  he  was  a prophet ; when  having  one 
day  entered  a house  at  Plilius 3 4,  and  having  passed  the  night  there,  he 
immediately  grew  inspired.  From  that  time  the  house  was  shut  up. 
It  is  known  that  he  was  betrayed  by  his  wife  Eriphyla,  and  that  being 
pursued  by  the  Thebans*,  he  was  swallowed  up  together  with  his  cha- 
riot, about  twelve  stadia  from  the  town  of  Oropus  ; though  some  authors 
assert,  that  this  befel  him  on  the  road  from  Thebes  to  Chalcis,  at  a place 
which  was  named  from  it  “Apga,  a chariot.  Strabo  tells5  the  same 
story;  but  Stephanus  of  Byzantium6,  and  Eustathius7,  give  another 
version  of  it : viz.  that  Amphiaraus  having  taken  refuge,  with  his 
chariot,  in  a certain  part  of  Boeotia,  the  inhabitants  would  not  give  him 
up  to  the  Thebans,  and  that  the  place  from  that  circumstance  was  called 
Harma,  a chariot. 

The  Oropians  raised  a temple  to  him,  in  which  they  placed  his 
statue,  of  white  marble.  A ram  was  sacrificed  to  him,  after  which  the 
votaries  lay  down  to  sleep  on  the  skin  of  the  victim,  and  there  awaited 
such  dreams  as  it  should  please  the  hero  to  send  them  6. 

A part  of  the  altar  of  Amphiaraus  was  consecrated  to  his  son  Amphi- 
lochus.  Livy  speaks  of  the  temple  of  the  latter  hero,  without  naming 
Amphiaraus9:  “ inde  Oropum  Atticae  ventum  est ; ubi  pro  deo  vates 


1 Diod.  Sic.  Excerpt,  de  Virt.  et  Vit. 
II.  p.  653. 

1 Pausan.  VI.  xvii.  p.  494. 

5 Id.  II.  xiii.  p.  141. 

4 Id.  I.  xxxiv.  p.  83,  84. 

5 Strab.  Geograph.  IX.  p.  619,  B. 


c Stephan.  Bvzant.  voc."Ap pa. 

7 Eustath.  ad  Iliad.  B.  p.  206. 

8 Pausan.  I.  xxiv.  pp.  83,  84. 

» Tit.  Liv.  XLV.  xxvii.— See  Hero- 
dotus VIII.  cxxxiv.  note  on  III.  xci. 
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Amphiloclms  colitur  ; templumque  vetustum  est,  fontibus  rivisque  circa 
amoenum.” 

XL VII.  80.  ’Air’  i/c  ay  i/pipag  oppiOhotn  be  Sapfi'wi-,  an)  ralirrjg 
llfjtpoXoyioyrag  rov  Xoirrov  ^poror,  eearoirrij  ij/iepij  ypijaOai  Toitri 
Xp>?0Tijpioi<7(.  Reckoning  the  time  from  the  day  of  their  leaving  Sardes , 
they  were  to  consult  the  oracles  on  the  hundredth  day.  This  passage, 
corrupted  in  all  the  editions  of  Herodotus,  had  given  rise  to  a thousand 
conjectures.  Stephen  Bergler  1 clearly  perceived  that  in  the  words 
inaarog  rrj  was  concealed  the  day  on  which  the  god  should  be  consulted, 
and  restored  it  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  by  suppressing  a single 
letter,  and  reading  in  one  word  baroerrij. 

[Bergler’s  correction  is  now  universally  adopted  ; yet  the  MSS.  are 
all  against  it ; for  they  have  either  txaarog  rrj  or  bcatrrov  rfj  ; and  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  by  the  insertion  of  pifj  between  rfj  and  fyjt'pi),  the 
sense  may  be  restored  in  a more  simple  and  natural  manner,  than  is 
effected  by  Bergler’s  alteration.  The  passage  will  then  run  thus : 
Croesus  ordered  his  messengers,  “ keeping  an  account  of  the  time 
from  the  day  on  which  they  left  Sardes,  to  consult  the  oracles,  each  on 
the  same  day  (batrrog  rrj  pi rj  hplpf).”  “Evairroc  is  liable  to  objection 
as  being  ungrammatical ; but  considering  the  change  of  number  in  that 
word,  such  an  anacoluthon  does  not  ill  accord  with  our  historian's  style, 
though,  perhaps,  it  would  be  better  to  read  bcaorovg.  If  Herodotus 
had  written  bcaroarij,  would  he  not  have  said  further  on,  that  Croesus 
boiled  the  lamb  and  tortoise  on  the  hundredth  day,  instead  of  using  the 
general  expression,  appointed  day?] 

81.  'Oiph  p eg  (ppirag  j}\0e.  The  odour  reached  my  senses.  I can- 
not bring  myself  to  think  with  M.  Rollin  3,  “ that  God,  to  punish  the 
blindness  of  the  pagans,  sometimes  permitted  daemons  to  give  them 
answers  conformable  to  the  truth.”  Had  the  daemon  who  gave  the 
oracles  at  Delphi  more  sagacity,  or  a more  delicately  organized  smell, 
than  those  of  Ammon,  of  Dodona,  of  Abas  in  Phocis,  and  of  the  Bran- 
chidae  ? Cicero  appears  to  me  to  have  more  reason  on  his  side,  when 
he  says 9 : “ Cur  autem  hoc  credam  unquam  editum  Crceso  ? aut  Ilero- 
dotum  cur  veraciorem  ducam  Ennio  ? num  minus  potuit  ille  de  Crceso, 
quam  de  Pyrrho  fingere  Ennius  ?”  Yet  do  I not  think  that  Herodotus 
invented  this  story.  He  found  it  established  in  popular  belief,  because 
it  was  in  conformity  with  the  superstition  of  the  country.  It  is  with 
regret  we  find  this  learned  and  judicious  historian  infected  so  deeply 
with  this  infirmity,  and  thus  paying  a tribute  rather  to  the  weakness  of 
his  natiou  than  to  that  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  This  evil  was 
always  epidemic  amongst  the  Greeks,  and  exercised  an  influence  almost 
as  potent  over  men  of  condition  as  over  the  multitude,  over  the  philo- 

1 Acta  Eruditor.  aim.  171C.  p.  421.  3 Cic.  de  Divinat.  II.  Ivi. 

3 Hist.  Aucieunc,  vol.  I.  p.  387. 
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sophers  as  over  the  ignorant.  Xenophon,  a great  philosopher,  and  a 
greater  captain,  consulted  the  entrails  of  victims,  not  in  public,  from 
conformity  to  popular  usage,  but  alone,  and  for  the  purpose  of  regu- 
lating his  conduct.  And  Plutarch,  the  judicious  Plutarch,  does  he  not, 
on  a hundred  occasions,  appear  as  credulous  as  an  old  woman  ? 

Lucian  agreeably  rallies  the  Delphian  deity  *.  “ It  was  very  well  of 

Apollo  to  have  a delicate  sense  of  smelling,  or  Croesus  would  certainly 
have  laughed  at  him.” 

XLVIII.  82.  Te  ical  w poaeBeBaro.  And  adored  it.  [This  adoration 
or  salutation  appears  to  have  consisted  in  uttering  some  reverential  or 
propitiatory  words.] 

While  Xenophon  was  exhorting  his  soldiers  to  defend  themselves 
bravely,  some  one  happened  to  sneeze,  and  the  soldiers,  with  one  accord, 
adored  the  god  *.  Aristophanes,  who  never  let  slip  an  opportunity  for 
a joke,  makes  the  pork-butcher,  in  the  comedy  of  the  Knights,  say  6 : 
“ hsec  meditanti  mihi  a dextra  pepedit  cinaedus  quidam,  et  ego  ad- 
oravi.” 

L.  83.  Kriivea  re  yap  ra  dvcnpa  wuvra.  Victims  and  sacrifices  of 
all  kinds.  We  must  render  iravra  by  iedarov  yivov c,  of  each  species. 
We  find  a similar  phrase  in  IX.  lxxx.  Uavaayirj  Be  xdrra  lira 
etaipiOr),  “ they  chose  for  Pausanias  ten  of  all  kinds.”  Thy  us7,  king  of 
the  Paphlagonians,  caused  to  be  served  up  at  his  repast  learoy  vavra, 
which  must  be  translated,  “ a hundred  of  all  sorts,”  and  not  “ a hun- 
dred in  all.”  The  expression  of  Ilomer 8,  oi  C ivy  in  irdvret  uyiaray, 
is  very  different ; it  signifies,  they  rose  up,  nine  in  all, — that  is  to  say, 
no  less  than  nine.  In  this  sense  Cicero  uses  the  expressions  “ decern 
ipsos  dies,”  and  “ annis  octoginta  ipsis  V 

This  astonishing  profusion  was  characteristic  of  the  genius  of  these 
religious  people.  Theodoretus  1 reproached  the  Greeks  for  their  heca- 
tombs and  chiliombs,  i.  e.  their  sacrifices  of  100  and  of  1000  oxen. 
He  doubtless  did  not  recollect  that  at  the  dedicatory  feast  of  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem,  Solomon  * sacrificed  22,000  oxen  and  120,000  sheep,  a 
number  which  would  appear  incredible,  if  it  were  not  asserted  in  the 
inspired  writings. 

84.  Kara^faptroc  %pvtroy  anXerav,  ijpnrXtvOta  ii,  aurov  e(t'i\avrf 
tjr  1 fiiv  ra  paeporepa,  iroiewy  tifitraXauna’  iVt  Be  ra  ftpa-^iirepa,  rpiird- 
Xaurra'  iipac  Be,  iralaiariala'  dptOpby  Be,  inraeaiBevu  eat  bcaror. 
Causing  an  immense  quantity  of  gold  to  be  melted  down,  he  had  it  beaten 
into  ingots ; the  longer,  of  six  palms ; the  shorter,  of  three  palms ; 

4 Lucian,  Bis  Accusat.  i.vol.  II.  p.  793-  habits  of  Thyus. 

5 Xenoph.  Anab.  III.  ii.  5.  * Homori  Iliad.  VII.  161. 

6 Aristoph.  Etjuit.  638.  8 See  Ernesti,  Clav.  Cic.  v.  Ipse. 

7 Athcn.  Ucipnosopli.  IV.  x. — Come-  1 Theodoret.  Orai.  vii.  ad  Gnecos, 

lius  Nepoe  (iu  Datame,  XIV.  ii.)  relates  p.  104. 

an  anecdote  exhibiting  tile  luxurious  1 1 Kings  viii.  63. 
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in  height,  one  palm ; their  number,  a hundred  and  seventeen.  This 
passage  appearing  to  me  sufficiently  easy,  I should  not  have  noticed  it, 
had  not  the  Abbe  Barthelemy,  a man  of  uncommon  erudition,  shortly 
after  my  translation  appeared,  raised  a difficulty,  which  I ought  not  to 
pass  over  in  silence.  This  learned  man  thinks  that  Herodotus  meant 
to  speak  of  the  three  dimensions  of  these  demi-plinths  ; of  their  length, 
cir'i  per  ra  panpurepa,  of  their  breadth,  £jrl  Sc  ra  f}pa\vrcpa,  and  of  their 
thickness,  vtpoc  Sc.  If  we  admit  this  explanation,  we  must  translate  : 
“ Croesus  caused  to  be  made  117  demi-plinths  of  gold,  which  were  six 
palms  in  length,  three  in  width,  and  one  in  thickness.” 

These  117  demi-plinths  being  equal  in  length,  breadth,  and  thickness, 
it  is  evident  that  those  of  fine  gold  must  weigh  heavier  than  those  of 
pale  gold,  that  is,  gold  which  contains  an  alloy.  And  yet  the  contrary 
is  the  case  ; for  Herodotus  adds  : “ There  were  four  of  fine  gold,  of  the 
weight  of  a talent  and  a half;  the  others  were  of  pale  gold,  and  weighed 
two  talents.”  By  adopting  the  explanation  of  the  learned  Abbe,  we 
must  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  Herodotus  thought  that  the  demi- 
plinths  of  fine  gold  weighed  less  than  those  of  gold  that  had  an  alloy, 
though  both  were  of  the  same  dimensions.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to 
believe  that  Herodotus  did  not  know  gold  to  be  the  heaviest  of  all 
metals. 

85.  Kai  rovrltav,  awcipBov  \pvaov  rcaaapa.  And  of  these,  four  of  fine 
gold.  This  translation  is  somewhat  ambiguous,  as  we  may  understand 
by  it,  either  that  the  gold  was  fine  in  its  nature,  or  that  it  had  been 
refined  by  fire  or  some  other  process.  Herodotus  has  used  the  term 
arrc<pdoc  in  the  first  sense.  The  Greeks  expressed  the  same  idea  also 
by  the  words  arrvpoQ,  avroifivi'ic. 

[It  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  a word  implying  unrefined  or  un- 
touched by  fire  should  come  to  signify  fine  in  its  nature.  Though  Larcher 
is  supported  in  his  interpretation  of  dircfBoc  by  Saumaise  3 and  Niclas4, 
yet  the  preponderance  of  authority  is  against  him.  “AwapOoc  is  com- 
pounded of  avu  and  ctpdor,  and  signifies,  thoroughly  refined  or  purged 
with  fire  (percoctus)  ; it,  is  in  fact,  said  for  euphony  instead  of  d<bc<j>0oe  *. 
Boiled  water  is  called  S£<i>p  awc<pQoy  in  a verse  quoted  by  Athenaeus  *. 
The  participle  dtjtc-fa jfitec  is  applied  to  refined  gold  by  Strabo  7.  The 
words  aycif/proc  and  aytffloc,  on  the  other  hand,  are  used  in  the  sense 
of  crude,  or  unrefined*.] 

86.  Tpia  f/pirdKayra  ccaaroy  cXnovra.  Each  weighing  a talent  and 
a half.  The  Abbe  Geinoz  * has  ably  proved  that  rpta  i/pirdhayra  are 
three  half-talents,  or  in  other  words  a talent  and  a half,  and  cftSopoy 
iipiraXavrov  six  talents  and  a half:  on  which  he  cites  a passage  from 

3 Exercit.  ad  Solinum,  p.  757-  7 Strab.  IV.  p.  319. 

4 Not.  ad  Aristot.  dr  Mir.  Ausc.  xlv.  * Geoponic.  x.  67- — Xcnocr.  de  Alim. 

5 Locella  in  Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num.  Vet.  in  Fabr.  Bibl.  Gr.  IX.  405. 

I.  p.  xxiii.  9 M£m.  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscr.  tom. 

6 Atlien.  Deipn.  III.  p.  122.  XXIII.  Hist.  pp.  114,  115. 
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the  9th  book  of  Julius  Pollux,  wherein  that  author  explains  this  mode 
of  calculation. 

There  is  then  a great  difference  between  rpia  i)furdXayra  and  rpirov 
iiptrdXayrov  : the  first  means  a talent  and  a half;  the  second  two  talents 
and  a half.  This  mode  of  expression  is  not  peculiar  to  Herodotus ; 
many  examples  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  other  writers,  even  amongst  the 
Latins.  When  the  Greeks  demanded  of  Cyrus  an  increase  of  pay,  he 
promised  them  lifitoXtoy  itaoi  dwaciv,  ov  irpdrepoy  tipepoy,  ayr'i  capttKov 
rpia  fi/iiSaptiKa  row  firjyoc  rip  trrpanwrp,  “ half  as  much  again  as  they 
had  before,  that  is  to  say,  a daric  and  a half  a month  per  man,  instead 
of  a daric Festus  says,  in  like  manner  : “ sestertium,  id  est  ’,  duos 
asses  et  semissem  tertium.”  Volusius  Maecianus  thus  expresses  him- 
self3 : “ Sestertius  duos  asses  et  semissem,  quasi  semis  tertius,  Graeca 
figura,  efidofwy  SifiirdXavToy.  Nam  sex  talenta  et  semitalentum  eo 
verbo  significantur.  Lex  etiam  xii.  tabularum  argumento  est,  in  qua 
duo  pedes  et  semis  sestertius  pes  vocatur.” 

[This  entire  passage  of  Herodotus  respecting  the  size  and  weight  of 
the  golden  plinths,  or  ingots,  presents  difficulties  which  the  translators 
and  editors  of  Herodotus  have  all  felt,  without  perhaps  fully  compre- 
hending them.  The  Abbe  Barthelemy  supposed  the  historian,  as  above 
stated,  to  describe  the  three  dimensions  of  the  plinths,  or  hemiplinths, 
as  they  are  here  called.  According  to  this  interpretation,  therefore,  the 
hemiplinths  were  all  of  one  size,  and  consequently  there  arises  a diffi- 
culty in  the  next  sentence,  which  represents  the  hemiplinths  of  purest 
gold,  as  being  lighter  than  those  of  alloyed  gold. 

To  get  rid  of  this  incongruity,  Larcher  rejected  the  Abbe’s  mode  of 
interpretation,  and  assumed  the  words  paKportpa  and  jipa^irepa  to  refer 
not  to  two  dimensions  of  the  hemiplinth,  but  to  two  different  sizes  of 
hemiplinth,  so  that  the  hemiplinths  of  fine  gold  being  supposed  to  be  of 
the  less  size,  the  difficulty  alluded  to  vanished  at  once ; and  the  larger 
ingots,  only  one  third  heavier  than  the  less,  while  double  the  size  of  the 
latter,  would  seem  to  have  lost  one-third  of  their  weight  by  alloy.  But 
it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  construction  thus  forced  on  the  historian 
makes  him  speak  if  not  incoherently,  at  least  with  a very  odd  choice  of 
details : such  as  stating,  to  no  purpose,  two  dimensions  of  a solid,  and 
distinguishing  the  ingots  into  greater  and  less,  without  mentioning  the 
number  of  each  size. 

This  explanation  failed  to  satisfy  Schweighauser,  who  being  bent  on 
rendering  grammatical  justice  to  his  author,  interpreted  him  in  the  same 
manner  as  Barthelemy  had  done  ; and,  in  order  to  elude  the  difficulty 
pointed  out  by  Larcher,  he  changed  rpia  iipurclXavra  into  rpiroy  lifii- 
rdXavroy,  so  that  the  hemiplinths  of  pure  gold,  increased  to  2g  talents, 
should  outweigh  those  of  the  alloyed  metal.  This  reading  has  been 
adopted  by  all  subsequent  editors.  Baelir  adopts  it,  without  perceiving 

1 Xen.  Anab.  I.  iii.  21.  voc.  Trientem. 

2 Sext.  l’omp.  Festus  de  Verb.  Sign.  2 De  Asae,  in  Cod.  Theod. 
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its  only  recommendation  to  be,  that  it  harmonizes  with  a construction 
of  the  preceding  sentence  of  which  he  disapproves.  Gaisford  may  be 
presumed  to  follow  consistently  Schweighauser’s  interpretation  through- 
out. Arbitrary  emendations  in  the  text  of  an  ancient  writer  can  be 
thought  tolerable  only  when  they  have  the  effect  of  giving  sense  to  the 
context.  But  does  the  emendation  in  question  restore  an  unobjection- 
able sense  ? This  point  may  be  easily  decided. 

The  TraXaimri  was  equal  to  3'03G  English  inches 4 ; rejecting,  how- 
ever, the  minute  fraction,  we  may  reckon  it  at  three  inches,  and  then 
the  golden  hemiplinths  of  Croesus,  being  18  inches  in  length,  9 in 
breadth,  according  to  Schweighauser,  and  3 in  height,  must  have 
contained  486  cubic  inches.  Now,  assuming  that  a cubic  inch  of  water 
weighs  252'5  grains,  and  that  the  specific  gravity  of  gold  is  19'33,  the 
weight  of  one  of  those  hemiplinths  must  have  been  411  lbs.,  omitting 
fractions,  or  54  talents  in  weight,  instead  of  2|.  This  absurd  conse- 
quence, which  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  Wurms  s,  shows  to  how 
little  purpose  the  text  has  been  altered.  The  interpretation  offered  by 
Larcher,  is  after  all,  that  which  is  the  least  clogged  with  difficulty,  and 
is  therefore  entitled  to  the  preference  of  those  who  think  that,  in 
reading  an  ancient  author,  we  are  justified  in  suspecting  the  genuine- 
ness of  whatever  is  inaccurate.  But  with  regard  to  the  relative  heavi- 
ness of  pure  gold,  Herodotus  could  have  had  but  vague  notions  at  the 
best.  Two  centuries  and  a half  elapsed  after  his  time,  before  Archimedes 
discovered  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  specific  gravity  of  bodies  “.] 

87.  Aiovtoq  tUova  -^ovaou  airitydov.  A figure  of  a lion  of  refined,  gold. 
These  plinths,  this  lion,  and  the  statue  of  the  female  baker,  or  bread- 
maker,  of  Croesus,  which  is  mentioned  at  the  end  of  the  next  paragraph, 
were  subsequently  pillaged  by  the  Phocidians,  who,  to  maintain  the 
sacred  war,  employed  the  riches  which  superstition  had  for  ages  back 
accumulated  in  the  temple  at  Delphi  ’. 

88.  ’Ey  Tig  Kopivdiuiv  Qijiravpig.  In  the  treasury  of  the  Corinthians. 
The  Corinthians,  as  well  as  many  other  people,  had  their  treasure  and 
their  chapel  in  the  temple  at  Delphi.  Cypselus ',  tyrant  of  Corinth, 
had  caused  it  to  be  constructed.  After  the  overthrow  of  the  tyranny, 
the  Corinthians,  with  the  consent  of  the  Delphians,  took  possession  of 
the  chapel  and  of  the  treasure,  and  affixed  to  them  an  inscription  bear- 
ing the  name  of  their  city. 

LI.  89.  QtotpavioLot.  At  the  festival  called  Theophania.  Valcke- 
naer9  suspects  that  the  Christian  festival  called  Theophania  (the  Nati- 
vity of  Christ)  being  better  known  to  the  copyists  of  Herodotus  than 
the  Theoxenia,  they  have  confounded  one  with  the  other ; and  what 

4 Bockh,  Metrol.  Untersuch.  p.  108.  8 Plutarch,  de  Pythias  Oraculis,  p. 

5 Do  Pond.  Num.  Ration,  p.  49.  400,  n,  E. 

0 Vitruvius,  IX.  iii.  9 Valckenaer,  in  Not.  ad  Herodot.  I. 

7 Diodor.  Sicul  XVI.  lvi.  li. — See  Suidas,  voc.  Otopavcia. 
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convinces  him  that  he  is  correct  is,  that  the  Theoxenia*  were  celebrated 
at  Delphi  in  honour  of  Apollo  and  that  the  month  which  the  Del- 
phians  called  Theoxenius 3 must  have  derived  its  name  from  that  festi- 
val. The  opinion  of  Valckenaer  is  plausible;  but  as  Julius  Pollux 4 * * 
mentions  the  Theophania  as  well  as  the  Theoxenia,  his  authority  pre- 
vents my  adopting  it. 

Besides,  the  expression  of  the  Corinthian  * who  asked  the  Lacedae- 
monians if  they  were  not  celebrating  the  Theophania,  when  Apollonius 
of  Tyana  was  coming  into  their  town,  satisfies  me  that  there  wus  in 
ancient  times  a festival  of  this  name. 

90.  <haort  ce  fuv  A eXtpol  0 toewnou  roii  Sa/j/ov  tpyov  t'tvai.  But  the 
Delphians  say  that  it  is  the  work  of  Theodoras  of  Samos.  [There 
appear  to  have  been  two  eminent  Samian  artists  named  Theodorus. 
The  earlier  of  the  two,  the  son  of  Rhcecus  *,  flourished  probably  about 
the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  Olympiads 7.  Plato  associates 
him  with  Daedalus  and  Epeus '.  He  erected  the  building  called  Scidc, 
in  which  the  people  of  Sparta  held  their  public  meetings.  He  was  the 
reputed  inventor  also  of  the  art  of  casting  iron,  and  making  statues  of 
it8 ; but  Larcher  supposes  that  his  art  went  no  further  than  the  casting 
of  bronze  *.  Pliny  calls  him  the  first  discoverer  of  the  plastic  art 
(primos  omnium  plasticen  invenisse  Rhoecum  et  Theodorum),  an 
expression,  the  accuracy  of  which  has  been  questioned1  2,  as  it  seems  to 
indicate  the  art  of  modelling  in  clay,  but  it  really  refers  to  works  in  cast 
iron,  and  originates  in  the  words  of  Pausanias,  cai  ayaXpara  aw'  avrou 
rXaaai.  The  Theodorus  alluded  to  by  Herodotus  in  the  passage  given 
above,  was  the  son  of  Telecles,  and  the  maker  of  the  famous  ring  of 
Polycrates  3.  The  vase  made  by  him  was  sent  to  Delphi,  in  Olymp. 
Lvin,  an.  1,  or  548  b.  c.  Polycrates  died  in  Olymp.  lxiv,  an.  3,  or 
522  b.  c ] 

91.  lUpippaiTi'ipin.  Basins  for  the  lustral  water.  These  vases4  or 
fonts  were  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  temple,  or  of  the  sacred  place 
wherein  the  profane  could  not  enter.  The  copper  vessels  which  Moses 
caused  to  be  made,  and  in  which  the  priests  washed  their  hands  and 
feet,  were  called 3 wtpifi^avrripia.  There  were  vases  of  this  sort  at 
Athens,  at  the  entrance  of  the  public  square.  Hence  the  expressions  °, 
"Ar  t if  ’AOijraioc  tratpiioy  . . . ppS’  tyros  rwv  rq c uyopdc  wtptppavrr)piu>y 
woptvtaOui.  “ If  an  Athenian  shall  have  prostituted  himself  ...  let  him 
not  go  within  the  fonts  of  the  public  square.”  *0  ftiy  yopodirps 7 . . . 


1 A then.  Dcipuosoph.  IX.  iii. 

* Pausan.  VII.  xxvii.  p.595. 

* Cyriaci  Inscript,  p.  31.  No.  207,  ot 
Fast.  Attic,  vol.  II.  p.  441. 

* Pollucis  Onomast.  I.  i.  segtn.  xxxiv. 

3 Philost.  Vit.  Apoll.  IV.  xxxi.  p.  171. 

6 Diog.  Laert.  II.  103. 

7 Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  XXXV.  xii. 

* Plat.  Ion,  I.  p.  533. 


8  Pausan.  1 1 1,  xii.  8. 

1 Id.  VIII.  xiv. 

3 Sillig,  Diet,  of  the  Artists  of  Anti- 
quity, 1837. 

J Herod.  III.  xii. 

3 Pollucis  Onomast.  I.  viii. 

3 Joseph,  Antiq.  Jud.  III.  vi.  2. 

6 A5nchin.  in  Timnreh.  p.  203,  d,  e. 

7 ALschin.  contra  Ctcsiph.  p.  450,  e. 
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Toy  Xitoito  ti)v  Till iv  tlu  rwv  Tripippayrnpioiy  rtjr  ayopdc  ilcipytt. 
“ The  legislator  excludes  from  within  the  fonts  of  the  square  him  who 
hath  quitted  his  post  in  war.” 

92.  Toe  ini  erupt  roe  to  ovropu,  ovk  impyhoopai.  Whose  name  / 
know,  but  shall  not  mention.  Ilis  name  was  yEthus,  if  we  may  believe 
Ptolemy,  son  of  Hephmstion  This  same  zEthus  communicated  to 
Neoptolemus,  sumamed  Maciotes,  the  oracle  of  Phemonoe,  who  4 first 
delivered  at  Delphi  the  oracles  of  Apollo. 

93.  ’ Arriirtpipt  nul  vpuru  itpyvptu  kVkXortpia'  teat  bi ) rat  yvyaikoc 
ticuXov  \p vaioy  Tpiviy^v,  to  A i \ <;>ii i n~js  uproKoKou  tiic  K poirrov  tieuru 
Xtyovoi  cleat.  Croesus  sent  also  spherical-shaped  ewers  ’ of  silver ; and 
moreover,  a golden  figure,  three  cubits  high,  of  a woman,  which  the  Del- 
phians  sag  is  an  image  of  his  bread-maker.  It  must  doubtless  be  a subject 
of  astonishment,  that  Croesus  should  cause  a statue  of  gold  to  be  erected 
to  his  baker,  and  that  he  should  consecrate  this  statue  at  Delphi ; but 
this  surprise  ceases,  when  we  find  that  it  was  in  gratitude  for  a very 
essential  service  which  she  had  rendered  him.  “ Croesus,”  says  Plu- 
tarch *,  “ caused  a statue  to  be  made  in  honour  of  his  baking- woman, 
and  offered  it  to  the  god,  not  as  an  insult,  but  as  a just  tribute.  It  is 
said,  that  Alyattes,  father  of  Croesus,  had  children  by  a second  wife ; 
and  that  this  wicked  step-mother,  wishing  to  destroy  Croesus,  gave 
poison  to  the  baker,  with  orders  to  mix  it  up  in  the  bread  served  to  the 
young  prince ; that  the  woman  privately  warned  Croesus,  and  gave  the 
poisoned  bread  to  the  children  of  the  step-mother  ; and  that  Croesus, 
when  he  ascended  the  throne,  testified  his  gratitude  to  this  woman  by  a 
praiseworthy  action,  of  which  he  made  the  god,  in  some  measure, 
witness.” 

[The  critics,  forgetting  the  manners  of  despotic  eastern  courts,  have 
been  shocked  at  the  importance  here  ascribed  to  a bread-maker  or  baker. 
Even  Larcher  translates  dproko-irot  by  “ panneticre,”  as  being  more 
noble  than  “ boulangere,”  though  less  correct.  But  the  scale  by  which 
we  measure  personal  dignity  depends  altogether  on  political  liberty  and 
refinement.  Among  the  Turks,  a people  not  inattentive  to  pomp  and 
stateliness,  the  officers  of  the  janizaries,  so  long  as  that  corps  existed, 
were  all  named  from  the  duties  of  the  kitchen,  the  colonel  being  styled 
the  Soup-maker.  Artocopus  has  been  said  to  be  a low  word  * : it  may 
have  grown  such,  but  in  the  time  of  Xenophon  there  was  an  officer  so 
called  at  the  Persian  court '.] 

This  statue  was  subsequently  converted  into  money,  and  served  the 
Phocidians,  together  with  the  other  treasures  of  the  temple,  to  maintain 


5 Photii  Biblioth.  Cod.  100.  p.  481.  9 Plutarch,  de  Pythim  Oraculis,  p. 

lin.  28,  &c.  401,  E. 

6 Pausan.  X.  v.  p.  809.  and  vi.  p.  812.  9 See  Juvenal,  Sat.  V.  72. 

1 Julii  Pollucis  Onomast.  VI.  lxxxiv.  1 Ilellen.  VII.  L 20. — Cyrop.  V.  v. 

vol.  1.  p.  010.  X.  lxxxii.  vol.  II.  p.  1252.  89. 
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the  Sacred  War3.  It  only  remains  for  me  to  lay  before  the  reader,  at 
one  view,  the  value  of  all  these  offerings. 

[Larcher  copied  from  the  Abbe  Barthelemy  a list  of  the  offerings  of 
Croesus,  including  360  golden  cups  mentioned  by  Diodorus  Siculus  3, 
each  weighing  2 minae,  or  12  talents  in  all.  The  value  of  the  whole 
was  computed  by  the  Abbe  to  be  21,109,140  livres,  or  £879,547  ster- 
ling *.  But  this  computation  rests  on  somewhat  too  low  a valuation  of 
the  Attic  talent 5,  and  is  on  other  accounts  also  liable  to  objection.  If  we 
reckon  the  four  hemiplinths  of  pure  gold  at  a talent  and  a half  each,  the 
offerings  enumerated  by  Herodotus  will  amount  to  28S  talents  ; which, 
according  to  the  mint  price  of  gold  in  this  country,  would  be  worth 
£944,846.  The  value  of  the  cups  mentioned  by  Diodorus  will  swell  the 
amount  to  £983,600 ; but  those  who  think  that  the  hemiplinths  of  fine 
gold  weighed  2 j talents  each,  must  add  four  talents  more,  which  will 
raise  to  £996,714  the  value  of  the  offerings  of  Croesus. 

Barthelemy  and  Larcher  appear  to  have  imagined,  that  by  calculating 
the  gold  according  to  its  relation  to  silver,  which  latter  metal  is  the 
standard  of  value  in  France,  they  arrived  at  its  true  value.  But  such  an 
opinion  is  delusive ; the  real  value  of  the  precious  metals  in  any  age  or 
country  can  be  estimated  only  by  the  demand  existing  for  them,  and 
their  relation  to  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  sum  of  sterling  money, 
therefore,  stated  above  to  be  the  amount  of  these  offerings,  must  be 
understood  to  represent  rather  their  quantity  as  bullion,  than  their 
exchangeable  value,  which  certainly  far  exceeded  any  estimate  founded 
on  modern  experience.  It  would  require  a volume  to  collect  and  digest 
the  information  remaining  to  us  respecting  the  prices  of  articles  of  subsis- 
tence, or  the  value  of  the  precious  metals  in  Ancient  Greece.  But  it  may 
be  here  mentioned,  that  the  plunder  of  Delphi  in  the  Sacred  War,  when 
10,000  talents  were  at  once  taken  from  the  treasures,  and  thrown  into 
circulation,  caused  what  we  should  now  call  a monetary  revolution  *.] 

LII.  94.  To  ^vtrrby  Trjm  Xoy^jjm  toy  bfioiwq  -^puatoy.  The  handle 
with  the  blades  being  equally  of  gold.  The  Greek  is,  “ as  well  as  the 
points."  It  is  evident  that  Herodotus  means  what  we  call  “ the  head  of  the 
spear."  The  head  of  this  spear  had  a straight  point  between  two  others 
that  turned  back.  (See  VII.  Ixix  and  lxxvii.)  The  javelin  of  the 
Franks,  described  by  Agathias 7,  was  of  similar  form ; it  could  be 
thrown,  or  would  serve  for  close  engagement.  It  was  almost  entirely 
covered  with  iron  ; from  the  point  at  the  top  proceeded  another  point 
on  each  side,  which  was  turned  downwards  in  the  manner  of  a fish- 
hook. 

LIII.  95.  MtyuAiji'  ap\{] v fiiv  icara\v<rai.  And  that  he  should 

1 Diod.  Sic.  XVI.  lvi.  vol.  II.  p.  126.  8 See  note  29. 

3 Diod.  Sic.  XVI.  xlvi.  » I’auwiu.  X.  vii.  Athcn.  VI.  xix. 

* Voyage  d’Anacharsis,  II.  p.  603.  ’ Agathias,  II.  p.  40,  d. 
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destroy  a great  empire.  This  ambiguity,  which  misled  Croesus,  might 
have  betrayed  Chrysippus  into  the  same  error,  though  this  Stoic  wrote 
a voluminous  work  * on  the  Delphian  Oracles,  but  it  would  not  have 
escaped  the  Bagacity  of  Epicurus.  [The  oracular  verse  is  preserved  in 
the  Fragments  of  Diodorus* : 

Kpoiaos  “AXvy  Stafiag,  peyaXrjy  dpyiyv  KaraXvati. 

'Which  Cicero  has  thus  translated  : 

Croesus  Halym  penetrans,  magnam  pervertet  opum  vim.] 

LIV.  96.  ’Ec  IluJii.  To  Pytho.  [The  Delphian  oracle  was  called 
properly  Pytho  or  Python.  The  temple  stood  in  a romantic  situation, 
on  the  south-eastern  side  of  Parnassus,  at  the  entrance  of  a wild  glen, 
and  between  two  precipitous  heights,  Hyampeia  on  the  east,  and  Nau- 
plia  on  the  west.  Hence  Homer  calls  it  “ the  rocky'0.”  The  sacred 
ground  was  encircled  by  a wall,  lepog  irtpifloXog 1 ; adjoining  which, 
lower  down  the  valley,  was  Nape  * (the  grove),  an  inhabited  place ; though 
Ptolemy  sets  Nape  o south  of  Pytho  *.  Still  lower  down  was  Pylsea,  a 
place  of  later  growth,  and  supposed  to  have  been  the  residence  of  the 
Amphictyons 4.  Larcher  certainly  erred  in  calling  Pytho  a city’;  it 
was  the  name  of  the  sacred  precincts  within  which  were  no  habitations. 
Indeed,  it  has  been  maintained  by  an  able  scholar,  that  there  was  no 
city  whatever,  nor  considerable  town  at  Delphi,  until  a comparatively 
recent  age  *,  and  that  the  word  7roXic  might  be  applied  to  a community 
dwelling  in  scattered  villages,  the  “ bourgade”  of  the  French,  or  our 
occupied  “ townland.”  The  plural  name,  Delphi,  common  to  the  place 
and  its  inhabitants,  certainly  seems  well-adapted  to  comprise  a number 
of  villages,  and  represent  them  as  a whole.  The  first  temple  of  Pytho 
was  formed  of  boughs : the  second  was  said  to  be  constructed  of  wax 
and  feathers ; the  third  of  earth  ; the  fourth  was  built  of  stone  by 
Trophonius  and  Agamedes7.  This  stone  edifice,  and  the  treasures 
contained  in  it,  are  alluded  to  by  Homer  *.  An  account  of  the  trea- 
sures was  written  in  a later  age  (200  b.  c.)  by  an  Athenian  named 
Polemon  *.  The  foundations  of  some  of  the  treasure-houses,  which 
appear  to  have  been  of  a circular  form,  are  still  traceable.  The  place  is 
now  called  Castri.] 

97.  ’A rtXtiqy.  Immunity.  It  does  not  appear  clearly  in  what  consists 


* Cic.  de  Divin.  II.  lvi.  Tula  (Apollo) 
oraculis  Chrysippus  totum  volumen  im- 
plevit,  partim  falsis,  ut  ego  opinor,  par- 
tim  casu  veris,  ut  fit  in  omni  oratione 
stcp'saime,  partim  flcxiloquis  et  obscuris, 
ut  interpres  ogeat  interprete,  et  sors  ipsa 
ad  sortes  referenda  sit,  partim  ambiguis 
et  quu>  ad  Dialecticam  referenda  Bint. 

0 Nov.  Vet.  -Script.  Collect,  ed.  Mai, 
II.  p.  25. 

10  Iliad  II.  51!). 


1 PauHan.  X.  viii.  32. 

3 Pind.  Pyth.  VI.  8.  V.  38. 

3 Gcogr.  III.  15. 

‘ Reiske  ad  Plut.  de  Pyth.  Orac  20. 

3 Traduction  d’Hdrod.  tom.  VIII. 
p.  470. 

6 Gail,  Atlas.  Obscrv.  Prelim,  p.  xii. 

7 Paupan.  X.  v.  5.— Strabo,  IX.  i. 

* Hymn.  Apoll.  204. — Iliad  IX.  404. 

» Plut.  Sywp.  V.  ii. 
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the  immunity  here  referred  to.  I at  first  took  this  immunity  for  an 
exemption  from  the  heavy  burthens  and  the  tribute  which  strangers 
domiciled  at  Delphi  paid  to  the  state ; and  I founded  this  conjecture  on 
the  harangue  of  Demosthenes  against  Leptines  ; but  these  charges  and 
this  tribute  could  affect  only  foreigners  established  at  Delphi,  and  not 
those  who  came  to  consult  the  Oracle.  Besides,  I suspect  that  Hero- 
dotus would  have  expressed  himself  as  Xenophon  has  done 1 : oUtiy 
areXeiay  tcoaav  ry  jiovXofityip  atl • “ They  granted  a perpetual  immu- 

nity to  those  who  wished  to  reside  amongst  them.”  The  Latin  trans- 
lator has  erroneously  rendered  oixtlr  ry  (iovXoyivy , by  “ wishing  to 
become  a citizen.”  The  being  domiciliated  in  a city  did  not  constitute 
a citizen : Xenophon  marks  the  distinction  between  the  citizen,  and 
him  who  had  established  himself  in  the  city,  by  these  words : “ The 
Syracusans,  who  wish  to  establish  themselves  at  Ephesus,  shall  enjoy  a 
perpetual  right  of  immunity  ; but  the  Selinusians  shall  have  the  right 
of  citizenship,  woXireia.'' 

The  same  thing  is  also  clearly  expressed  in  the  decree  of  the  Byzan- 
tines which  Demosthenes  has  preserved  in  his  harangue  on  the  subject  of 
the  Crown  * : A tS6\du>  ry  Aajuy  ry  Bu (avriwv  rat  lltpivOtuv  ’A0r)vatot{ 
Zufitv  imyafxiav,  iroXtreiay,  eratriv  yds  rat  oiictdy  . . . rat  rote  rarot- 
rilf  tdiXovcrt  rdf  trdXtf  dAttrovpyt/roic  »}pcf  » array  irpoc  rav  Xttrovpyiay. 
“It  has  pleased  the  people  of  Byzantium,  and  those  of  Perinthus,  to 
grant  to  the  Athenians  the  privilege  of  marrying  into  their  country,  the 
right  of  citizenship,  the  power  of  possessing  houses  and  lands  . . . and 
to  those  amongst  them  who  wish  to  establish  themselves  in  their  towns, 
all  kinds  of  exemptions.”  [The  grant  of  the  areXeia,  or  immunity,  is 
often  found  recorded  in  inscriptions 3.] 

Strabo,  perhaps,  furnishes  the  true  solution  of  this  difficulty.  There 
were  in  the  towns  adjacent  to  Delphi,  certain  offices,  where  those  who 
were  about  to  consult  the  god,  paid  such  dues  as  had  been  regulated  by 
the  Amphictyons,  as  we  learn  from  this  geographer  \ “ The  Crissaei,” 

says  he,  “ enriched  by  the  dues  exacted  from  those  who  came  from  Italy 
and  Sicily  to  consult  the  Oracle,  grew  insolent,  and  dared  to  demand 
more  than  had  been  regulated  by  the  Amphictyons.  The  Amphissaei 
treated  strangers  still  more  harshly,  but  they  were  punished  for  it  by 
the  Amphictyons.”  These  perhaps  are  the  dues  from  which  Croesus  and 
the  Lydians  were  exempted. 

LVI.  98.  To  fiiv  ovcapiii  ku>  i(,v)(i>pi\at.  The  one  (the  Pelasgians) 
never  quitted  their  own  country.  This  passage  has  tortured  many  learned 
men.  It  refers  to  the  origin  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  Athenians. 
Tavra  relates  necessarily  to  both  of  them,  as  the  Abbe  Geinoz  has  suffi- 
ciently proved.  To  yiv  IlaXaoyocof,  to  Si  'EXX>jrucof  edyof.  Of  these 
two  members,  the  first  can  agree  only  with  the  Athenians,  and  the 

* Xen.  Heilcn.  I.  ii.  J.  Ancon.  Inscript,  p.  30. — Wheeler  anil 

* Demosth.  tie  Corona,  p.  487,  K.  Spon’s  Travels. 

* Oxford  Marbles,  p.  60. — Cyriac.  * Strabo,  IX.  p.  641,  *. 
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second  only  with  the  Lacedaemonians  ; and  so  far  Geinoz  and  I agree  ; 
but  immediately  afterwards  comes  xal  to  pev,  ovcapi)  ku>  t£ ex<iipi)&e’  to 
Be  irov\vTr\avriTOv  xapra.  Now  the  genius  of  the  Greek  language  does 
not  permit  the  ro  piv  to  refer  to  any  other  than  the  Pelasgi,  nor  the  to 
Be  to  any  but  the  Hellenes.  Herodotus,  in  this  passage,  speaks  not  of 
the  Pelasgi  in  general,  but  of  those  amongst  them  who,  according  to 
himself,  fixed  their  abode  in  Attica,  and  in  fact  never  left  it ; whereas 
the  Dorians  often  changed  their  habitation. 

Stephanus  of  Byzantium s gives  the  same  interpretation  to  this  pas- 
sage. 'HpoBoroc  iv  Tfj  A'  TTEpi  TOv  AwpicoD  ytvov<;  tppirt,  TToXvrrXtiyriTno 
avro  KaXiur,  Ka!  Beikvvs  ovtw'  “ Herodotus  says  in  his  first  book,  on  the 
subject  of  the  Dorian  race,  that  they  wandered  greatly,  and  he  thus 
proves  it.”  This  author  then  quotes  our  historian.  The  Hellenes 
inhabited,  according  to  Herodotus,  the  Histiaeotis,  at  the  foot  of  Ossa 
and  Olympus.  On  being  driven  thence,  they  established  themselves 
near  Pindus,  where  they  were  called  Macednians,  and  they  founded 6 
the  towns  of  Boeum,  Ctinium,  and  Erineus.  From  thence  they  passed 
into  Dryopia,  and  from  Dryopia  to  Peloponnesus.  It  seems  to  me,  that 
these  divers  migrations  of  the  Hellenes  abundantly  authorize  Herodotus 
to  assert  that  they  frequently  changed  their  abode. 

Nevertheless,  M.  Leveque  asserts’  that  the  Pelasgo-Tyrrhenians, 
who  settled  in  the  environs  of  Mount  Athos,  were  a part  of  this  family 
of  Pelasgi,  who  coming  from  the  northern  country  peopled  the  whole  of 
Greece,  or  at  least  materially  augmented  its  population,  up  to  that  time 
but  thin  and  scanty ; whilst  other  branches  of  this  same  family  passed 
into  Italy,  where  they  called  after  their  own  name,  Tyrrhenia,  the  coun- 
try which  is  now  called  Tuscany. 

Here  are  many  errors  comprised  in  a few  words.  First,  the  Pelasgi 
are  originally  from  Argolis,  and  not  from  countries  north  of  Mount 
Athos.  2ndly,  If  they  conquered  some  parts  of  Greece,  they  were 
afterwards  expelled,  and  dispersed  on  all  sides ; they  ceased  to  be  a 
people.  3rdly,  It  was  the  Hellenes,  and  not  the  Pelasgi,  who  con- 
quered Greece,  with  the  exception  of  Attica.  We  cannot  say  that  they 
peopled  it:  they  found  a population  there.  It  was  with  these  people 
much  the  same  as  with  the  Franks,  who  conquered  Gaul,  but  did  not 
people  it : they  incorporated  the  conquered  people  with  themselves, 
gave  to  them  the  name  of  French,  and  to  the  conquered  territory,  that 
of  France  : it  was  the  same  with  respect  to  Greece.  4thly,  The  Pelasgo- 
Tyrrhenians,  who  settled  near  the  foot  of  Mount  Athos,  did  not 
come  from  a more  northern  country.  They  had  been  * driven  out  of 
Attica,  and  thence  they  repaired  to  Lemnos,  1162  years  before  our  era. 
They  remained  masters  of  it  647  years ; but  at  length  Miltiades,  arriving 
at  the  Chersonesus  to  take  possession  of  it,  summoned  them  to  evacuate 

s Steph.  Byzant.  in  Fragm.  voc.  Aul-  7 Traduction  de  Tliucydide  par  M.  d« 
piov,  p.  746.  Leveque,  tom.  II.  p.  314. 

* Conon,  Narrat.  xxvii.  * Herodot.  VI.  cxxxvii. 
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that  island.  Not  finding  themselves  the  strongest,  they  quitted  it,  and 
retired  for  the  most  part  to  the  environs  of  Mount  Athos,  515  years 
before  our  era.  They  were  called  Pelasgo-Tyrrhenians,  because  those 
Pelasgi,  whom  the  Athenians  had  permitted  to  establish  themselves  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Hymettus,  and  who  were  afterwards  driven  thence  by 
those  very  Athenians,  had  come  from  Tyrrhenia.  5thly,  It  is  not  from 
them  that  Tyrrhenia  takes  its  name,  but  from  Tyrrhenus,  son  of  a king 
of  Lydia.  Some  Pelasgians,  driven  from  Thessaly  by  Deucalion,  about 
the  year  3173  of  the  Julian  period,  1541  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  repaired  to  Dodona9,  and  thence  to  Umbria.  For  some  time  they 
were  tolerably  prosperous  ; but  divisions  having  arisen  amongst  them, 
they  became  weak.  About  this  time,  Tyrrhenus  landed  in  the  country 
with  his  Lydians,  and  having  conquered  it,  named  it  after  himself. 
Shortly  afterwards,  he  drove  out  the  Pelasgi,  who  were  called  Tyrrhe- 
nians, to  distinguish  them  from  others  of  the  same  race. 

The  historians  most  worthy  of  credit,  such  as  Herodotus,  Thucy- 
dides, Hellanicus  of  Lesbos,  Myrsilus  of  Lesbos,  Philistus  of  Syracuse, 
and  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  attest  these  different  migrations  of  the 
Pelasgi : and  yet  M.  Leveque  speaks  of  them  as  wholly  fabulous. 
One  of  his  proofs  is  the  conformity  of  the  language  of  the  Slavi  to  that 
of  the  Greeks.  This  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  epigram  made  against 
Menage,  who  made  Alfana  to  come  from  Equus.  Give  me  an  Iroquois 
or  an  Esquimaux  dictionary,  and  I will  find  resemblances  as  close. 

The  late  M.  Hemsterhuis,  one  of  the  most  learned  men  that  has 
appeared  since  the  revival  of  letters,  had  a very  different  opinion  of  the 
Greek  language.  This  linguist,  who  had  studied  it  with  the  greatest 
success  for  nearly  seventy  years,  considered  it  to  have  originated  on  its 
own  soil,  and  that,  with  the  exception  of  some  oriental  terms  which  had 
been  imported  by  the  Phoenician  merchants  or  other  strangers  from 
eastern  parts,  it  was  wholly  Greek.  Nothing  can  be  more  true  than 
this  assertion. 

[The  recent  progress  of  philological  investigation  and  the  increased 
keenness  of  historical  inquiry  have  completely  demonstrated  the 
unsoundness  of  the  opinion  held  by  Hemsterhuis  and  Larcher.  The 
Greek  language  is  proved  to  be  a great  branch  of  the  Indo-European 
stock  *,  and  is  therefore  radically  connected  with  most  of  the  languages 
of  Europe,  not  excepting  the  Celtic a.  It  may  be  considered  as  descended 
from  the  Sanscrit,  while,  from  a cognate  form  of  the  latter  tongue, 
the  Zend  or  ancient  Persian,  the  Sclavonian  languages  have  their 
origin  s.  The  opinion  hazarded  by  Leveque  has  been  fully  developed 
of  late  years,  and  satisfactorily  proved. 

9 Dion.  Hal.  Antiq.  Rom.  I.  xviii.  & s.  Celtic  nations  proved,  &c.  1831. — Bopp, 

1 This  subject  has  been  critically  Gram.  Crit.  ling.  Sanscr.— Pictet,  l)e 
treated  by  Bopp,  Pott,  and  Sclimittlien-  1’AffinitC  des  langues  Celtiques  avec  lo 
ncr.  Eichhoff  (Parallele  des  Langues,  Sanscrit,  1837. 

Ac.)  is  not  always  a safe  guide.  5 Dankowsky,  Die  Grieclicn  als  Stamm- 

9 Prichard,  The  Eastern  Origin  of  the  verwandte  der  Slawen. 
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The  Greek  language,  therefore,  did  not  originate  in  Greece,  but  came 
thither  from  the  East ; nor  does  it  constitute  an  impassable  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  Greeks  and  their  neighbours,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, when  carefully  examined,  it  affords  proofs  of  consanguinity  and 
common  origin.  Thus,  since  the  languages  of  ancient  Greece  and  Italy 
resemble  each  other  closely  in  structure  as  well  as  material,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  seek  their  proximate  and  common  source  in  the  language 
of  that  people  who  are  acknowledged  to  have  occupied  both  countries 
in  early  ages,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  language  of  the  Pelasgi.  If  this 
affiliation  of  language  be  admitted,  then  the  Pelasgians  and  Greeks 
were  of  the  same  race. 

This  is  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  best-informed  historians  of 
the  present  day,  by  Niebuhr,  C.  O.  Muller,  Raoul- Rochette,  and  Thirl- 
wall.  Whatever  variance  may  exist  between  these  writers  in  matters 
of  detail,  they  agree  as  to  the  original  affinity  of  the  Pelasgians  and  the 
Greeks  or  Hellenes.  Indeed  Niebuhr  alone  seems  disposed  to  esta- 
blish any  real  distinction  between  those  nations  ; yet  he  adds,  “ That 
there  was  an  essential  affinity  between  them,  notwithstanding  this  differ- 
ence, is  probable  from  the  ease  with  which  Pelasgian  nations  ripened 
into  Hellens  ; and  from  the  Latin  language  containing  an  element 
which  is  half-Greek,  the  Pelasgic  origin  of  which  seems  unquestion- 
able V’  The  name  of  the  Pelasgians  was  a general  and  national  one, 
like  that  of  the  Saxons,  Franks,  or  Alemanni,  while  each  of  their  tribes 
had  probably  one  peculiar  to  itself*.  Perhaps  Homer’s  expression  <pv\a 
IIe\a<7yu>»'  may  be  thought  to  intimate  that  they  were  characterized  by 
division  into  clans  °. 

Without  dwelling  on  the  obscure  history  of  the  Pelasgians,  or  claim- 
ing for  them  a domain  extending  with  little  interruption  from  Liguria 
and  the  Western  shores  of  Italy  to  Asia  Minor7,  we  may  observe  that 
at  the  commencement  of  Grecian  history,  they  are  acknowledged  to 
have  possessed  all  the  country  subsequently  called  Hellas*.  Pelopon- 
nesus was  peculiarly  their  own*.  The  early  history  of  Argos,  of 
Arcadia  and  Thessaly,  is  wholly  Pelasgian  ‘.  But  the  first  of  these  ter- 
ritories is  the  spot  to  which  the  Pelasgians  are  confined  by  writers  who 
like  Larcher  insist  on  fixing  the  first  origin  of  the  race.  But  what  can 
we  know  of  their  origin  ? Who  can  doubt  that  Pelasgus  the  son  of 
Jupiter  and  Niobe  is  altogether  a mythological  personage  ? The  same 
difficulty  involves  perhaps  all  the  heroes  of  that  name.  The  story  of 
the  sons  of  Lycaon,  whose  names  are  probably  those  of  Pelasgian  clans, 
is  clearly  all  fable  *.  But  allowing  the  emigration  of  the  Pelasgians 
from  Argos  to  Thessaly,  and  thence  to  Italy,  to  be  authentic  history,  it  is 

4 Niebuhr’s  Hist,  of  Rome,  I.  p.  23.  8 Dion.  Ilal.  II.  xxvi. 

* Thirlwall’s  Hist,  of  Greece,  1.  p.  41.  1 Strabo,  V.  p.  337.  Tzetzes  ad 

» Iliad  II.  840.  Lycophr.  177. 

1 Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome,  I.  p.  43.  4 Apollodorus,  III.  viii.  See  Hcync’s 

8 Herod.  VIII.  xliv.  note  on  this  passage,  p.  658. 
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not,  after  all,  the  history  of  the  Pelasgian  race.  And  then,  again,  it 
cannot  be  allowed  that  the  Pelasgians  who  emigrated  from  Italy  to 
Greece,  and  dwelt  for  a time  in  Attica,  were  the  same  who  had  pre- 
viously gone  from  Greece  to  Italy  ’.  The  identity  of  the  wanderers 
from  Greece  to  Italy  with  those  who  afterwards  moved  in  the  opposite 
direction,  though  theoretically  assumed  by  the  Greek  writers,  is  no  more 
entitled  to  a place  in  true  history  than  the  emigration  from  Lydia  to 
Etruria,  of  which  the  Lydian  historian  Xanthus  was  wholly  ignorant 4. 
Yet,  even  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  Pelasgians  who  first  issued  from 
Argolis  can  be  traced  to  Italy,  thence  back  again  to  Attica,  thence  to 
Lemnos,  and  finally  to  the  shores  of  Thrace  *,  where,  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus,  they  spoke  a language  unintelligible  to  the  Greeks,  what 
light  can  this  circumstance  throw  on  their  origin  after  the  lapse  of  a 
thousand  years  ? The  fact  that  the  few  tribes  still  retaining  the  Pelas- 
gian name,  in  a comparatively  late  age,  were  easily  distinguishable  from 
Greeks,  is  no  proof  of  a broad  difference  between  the  two  nations  in 
early  ages  when  the  Pelasgian  name  predominated. 

There  is  no  proof  whatever  therefore  that  the  Pelasgians  and  Hellens 
were  originally  distinct  races ; for  the  difference  between  them  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus  does  not  warrant  such  a conclusion  ; nor  can  the 
remnant  of  the  Pelasgians  retaining  at  that  time  their  original  name, 
be  connected  with  the  early  inhabitants  of  Argolis  and  Thessaly,  with- 
out the  aid  of  fable  and  the  abandonment  of  all  critical  circumspection. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  quite  certain,  that  in  Peloponnesus,  as  in 
Attica  and  other  parts  of  Greece,  the  population  generally  underwent 
little  change  from  emigration  or  other  causes.  The  conquest  of  the 
Hellens  only  gave  it  a new  name,  but  the  Pelasgic  element  coalesced  so 
readily  with  the  Hellenic,  that  there  is  no  trace  of  alienation  between 
them  ; there  is  no  hint  of  two  races  under  the  Hellenic  sway,  nor  does 
the  Greek  language  present  those  mutilated  forms  which  are  sure  to 
ensue  from  the  blending  together  of  differently  constructed  tongues. 
It  is  worth  remarking  that  the  name  Hellens  was  generally  used  by 
Greek  historians  in  a national  and  not  in  the  strictly  genealogical  sense  to 
which  Larcher  would  confine  it  *.  The  Ionians  were  always  considered 
as  part  of  the  Hellenic  nation ' : the  Athenians  are  called  Hellens  by 
Herodotus,  who  yet  believed  them  to  be  of  Pelasgian  not  Hellenic  descent, 
and  he  even  speaks  of  their  transition  into  Hellens, — an  expression  which 
shows  how  incorrectly  that  title  is  supposed  to  denominate  a race. 
Again,  Dionysius  calls  the  Pelasgians  a Hellenic  race ; which  is  how- 
ever an  inversion  of  the  truth,  the  Pelasgian  name  being  the  more 

* Niebuhr’s  Rome,  I.  p.  32.  7 “And  the  sons  of  Javan  (Ion); 

* Dion.  Hal.  I.  xvii.  Klishah  (Elis,  the  kingdom  of  Pelops), 

s Thucydides,  IV.  cix.  and  Tarshish  (the  Tyrsi,  Tyraeni  or  Tyr- 

6 In  the  Etymologicum  Magnum  it  is  rheni),Kittim(the  Cretans), andDodanim 

said  (ad  voc.  rpixaocec)  that  Crete  was  (the  people  around  Dodoua  ?).”  Genes, 
inhabited  by  three  HeiUnic  nations,  viz.  X.  4.  This  Mosaic  genealogy  is  certainly 
the  Pelasgians,  Acliteans,  and  Dorians.  more  Pelasgian  than  Hellenic. 
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ancient  and  comprehensive  of  the  two  B.  The  Roman  poets  styled  the 
Greeks  Pelasgians,  just  as  the  French  and  Austrians  (including  the 
Hungarians)  have  been  described  by  an  eminent  English  poet,  as 
“ Furious  Frank  and  fiery  Hun.”  Thus  Ennius  says', 

“ Cum  veter  occubuit  Priamus  sub  Marte  Pelasgo.”] 

LVII.  99.  Kptjtnwa.  Creston.  Those  who  wish  thoroughly  to 
investigate  all  that  regards  this  town  and  the  Tyrrhenians,  have  only  to 
consult  the  Memoirs  of  MM.  de  la  Nauze  and  Geinoz  ’.  All  the  diffi- 
culty consists  in  discovering,  whether  there  was  a town  in  Thrace  called 
Creston,  and  whether  we  should  rely  on  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus’, 
who  places  this  town  in  Umbria,  and  confuses  it  with  Cortona,  rather 
than  on  Stephanus  of  Byzantium,  who  places  it  in  Thrace.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  there  were  in  Thrace  some  of  the  Pelasgo-Tyrrhenians.  They 
inhabited  Lemnos  and  divers  places  in  the  Chersonesus  and  the  Helles- 
pont, as  far  as  Mount  Athos.  Thucydides  states  positively  ’,  “ that 
the  country  named  Acte  commences  at  the  canal  made  by  the  king 
of  Persia,  and  that  Mount  Athos,  which  forms  part  of  it,  is  bordered 
by  the  ./Egean  Sea.”  This  country,  according  to  the  same  Thucy- 
dides, “ includes  the  town  of  Sane,  a colony  of  the  Andrians, 
situate  on  that  part  of  the  border  of  the  canal  near  the  sea,  which 
looks  towards  Eubcea  : there  are  also  the  towns  of  Thyssus,  Cleonae, 
Acrothoum,  Olophyxus,  and  Dium.  They  are  inhabited  by  barbarous 
nations,  mixed  together,  and  who  speak  two  languages : there  are  a 
few  Chalcidians,  but  the  greater  part  are  Pelasgians,  that  is  to  say,  of 
those  Tyrrhenians  who  formerly  inhabited  Lemnos  and  Athens.  There 
are  also  some  Bisaltse,  Crestonsei,  and  Edones.” 

This  passage  proves  two  things  : first,  that  there  were  Tyrrhenians  in 
Thrace,  and  that  they  were  Pelasgians,  that  is  to  say,  of  those  Pelasgo- 
Tyrrhenians  who  had  been  driven  by  Miltiades  from  the  Isle  of  Lem- 
nos : and  secondly,  that  there  were  also  Crestonians.  But  if  there  were 
a people  of  this  name,  why  should  there  not  also  be  a town  which  took 
its  name  from  them  ? The  Pelasgo-Tyrrhenians  occupied  the  coasts  of 
Thrace  ; the  town  of  Creston  should  be  situated  a little  further  inland. 
[The  misconception  of  Dionysius  above  alluded  to  shall  be  discussed 
further  on.  A recent  traveller  in  Macedonia  found  some  ruins  about 
half-way  on  the  road  between  Saloniki  and  Serres,  which  he  supposed 
to  be  those  of  Creston4;  but  no  inscriptions  nor  traditions  confirmed 
liis  conjecture.  The  probability  is,  that  he  passed  near  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Crestone s,  which  must  be  distinguished  from  the  Creston  here 
spoken  of.  The  Kpi/orun'aioc  of  Herodotus  were  far  inland,  near  the 

* Dion.  Hal.  I.  xxvi.  xxvi.  [His  mistake  is  rather  in  xxix.] 

B Ennii  Fragm.  ed.  I teasel,  p.  142.  * Thueyd.  IV.  cix. 

■ Consult  in  particular  their  Disscrta-  1 Cousindry,  Voyage  dans  la  Macd- 
tion  in  the  Mdm.  de  l’Acad.  d.  Bell,  doine,  I.  p.  143. 

Lett.  tom.  XXV.  Hist.  p.  28.  • K fujirnovi].  Lycopltron,  439  and  937. 

* Dionys.  llalicam.  Anti<j.  Rom.  I. 
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source  of  the  Echidorus  * ; whereas  his  Kp^aruvicf)  or  territory  of  Cres- 
ton  lay  immediately  within  the  peninsula  of  Mount  Athos,  and  was 
subject  to  the  king  of  Bisaltia,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon  The 
inhabitants  of  Kpi/orwv  he  calls  Kpt/oromi/rat. 

Placia  was  on  the  Mysian  coast,  east  of  Cyzicum,  and  a little  further 
toward  the  east  lay  Scylace '.] 

100.  OJ  ouvoiKoi  iytvovro  ’ A9i)vatoioi.  Who  dwelt  formerly  with  the 
Athenians.  The  Pelasgians  who  had  retired  to  Tyrrhenia,  wasted  by 
famine,  by  contagious  disorders,  and  a prey  to  perpetual  dissensions, 
passed  into  different  countries,  and  some  of  them  into  Attica.  The 
Athenians  received  them,  and  gave  them  a territory  situate  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Hymettus,  on  condition  that  they  should  build  the  wall 
which  encloses  the  citadel.  These  conditions  accepted,  the  Pelasgians 
prospered  during  a period  of  forty-seven  years.  But  this  rude  people, 
who  knew  no  right  but  that  of  the  strongest,  wished  to  have  a share 
in  the  government,  and  began  to  insult  the  young  men  and  young 
girls  who  came  to  fetch  water  at  the  fountain  of  Callirrhoe,  and  to  offer 
outrages  which  could  not  be  passed  by  unnoticed9.  The  Athenians 
drove  them  from  the  country,  and  they  retired  to  the  Isle  of  Lemnos. 
Miltiades,  the  son  of  Cimon,  having  afterwards  driven  them  thence, 
some  of  them  founded  the  towns  of  Placia  and  Scylace  in  Asia;  others 
took  refuge  in  the  peninsula  of  Mount  Athos  ; whilst  others  repaired  to 
the  coasts  of  Thrace,  and  founded  a little  further  inland  the  town  of 
Creston. 

[The  last  sentence  is  somewhat  at  variance  with  the  statement  of  our 
historian,  who  represents  the  Thracian  and  Mysian  towns  to  have  been 
respectively  founded  by  two  distinct  bodies  of  Pelasgian  emigrants. 
The  hypothetical  character  of  the  connexion  between  the  early  emigra- 
tions from  Greece  to  Italy,  and  those  which  afterwards  took  place  in  the 
opposite  direction,  has  been  already  pointed  out.  Larcher,  who  is  vio- 
lently opposed  to  the  claims  of  the  Pelasgians  to  stand  between  the 
Hellenic  nation  and  the  grandeur  of  remote  antiquity,  contends,  in  his 
volume  on  Chronology ',  that  the  Pelasgians  were  not  the  original  occu- 
pants of  Attica.  He  does  not  indeed  discredit  the  statement  made  in 
this  passage  respecting  a body  of  Pelasgians  dwelling  for  a time  in 
Attica,  but  he  denies  that  the  Athenians  could  be  justly  called  IleAaer- 
ytcliv  tfleof.  His  arguments  are  briefly  these  : 1st,  The  Athenians 
were  Autochthones,  and  therefore  not  Pelasgians  : but  this  assumes 
the  point  at  issue  ; the  Autochthones,  as  they  were  called,  might  have 
been  Pelasgians : 2ndly,  Whence  could  the  Pelasgians  have  come  ? 
There  was  no  place  called  Pelasgia.  This  is  not  strictly  true,  but  at  all 
events  the  interrogatory  can  give  no  trouble  to  those  who  are  willing  to 

• Herod.  VII.  cxvii.  VIII.  exxiv. — 8 Fomp.  Mela,  I.  xix. 

Steph.  Byzant.  v.  Kpqir ritiv.  9 Ilerodot.  VI.  cxxxvii. 

7 Herod.  VIII.  cxvL  Thucyd.  III.  1 Hist.  d’H^rodote  Traduite,  tom. 
xeix.  Vll.viii.il. 
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believe  that  the  Pelasgians  were  the  Autochthones  or  indigenous  pos- 
sessors of  the  soil.  It  was  surely  as  easy  for  them  to  spring  from  the 
soil  in  Attica  as  in  Argolis : 3rdly,  The  Pelasgians  did  not  give  Attica 
their  name.  This  proves  nothing.  France  was  certainly  once  inha- 
bited by  the  Gauls,  though  the  name  Gallia  is  now  as  obsolete  as 
Pelasgia  was  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  : 4thly,  The  regions  or  districts 
of  Attica  inhabited  by  the  several  tribes,  as  the  Aones,  Temmices,  &c. 
can  be  pointed  out,  so  as  to  leave  no  place  for  the  Pelasgians.  How- 
ever exclusive  those  names  may  appear  to  be,  it  is  obvious  nevertheless 
that  difference  of  race  cannot  be  inferred  from  difference  of  names.  A 
portion  of  the  population  of  Attica  was  always  considered  as  indigenous : 
and  it  was  to  that  portion  of  course,  whatever  may  have  been  its  spe- 
cial name,  that  Herodotus  ascribed  a Pelasgian  origin.] 

101.  TH aav  o c fIsXa<ryo!  ftnpfiapov  yXiSueov  itVrtf.  The  Pelasgians 
spoke  a barbarous  tongue.  The  Pelasgians  were  not  a Hellenic  people, 
as  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  imagined  ’.  They  were,  in  fact,  Argians 
by  origin  ; and  the  Argians  were  not  Hellenes.  Herodotus,  and  others 
who  speak  of  them,  positively  declare  this.  Those  who,  like  Apollo- 
dorus,  have  traced  the  genealogy  of  the  ancient  houses,  and  of  the  peo- 
ple to  whom  these  houses  have  given  their  names,  derive  the  Pelasgians 
from  Pelasgus  J,  who  descended  from  Inachus,  and  the  Hellenes  from 
Hellen,  who  reckoned  Prometheus  as  one  of  his  forefathers.  These 
people,  it  is  true,  inhabited  Thessaly,  but  only  a part  of  it. 

The  Pelasgians  were  originally  of  Peloponnesus,  and  descended  from 
Pelasgus.  Such  of  them  as  transplanted  themselves  out  of  Greece,  not 
having  incorporated  themselves  with  the  Hellenes,  were  regarded  by 
them  as  barbarians,  that  is,  as  foreigners.  The  Hellenes  having  driven 
the  Pclasgi  from  the  greater  part  of  Greece,  proscribed  the  ancient  lan- 
guage, and  introduced  their  own.  I do  not  know  what  language  the 
Athenians  then  spoke : there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  its  basis 
was  the  same  as  that  of  the  Hellenes.  And  I am  the  more  inclined  to 
think  so,  as  Amphictyon  reigned  over  them,  and  Xuthus  settled  amongst 
them  with  his  sons  Achceus  and  Ion.  The  Hellenes,  and  all  those  who 
spoke  their  language,  constituting  a single  body,  gave  the  name  of  Bar- 
barians to  all  those  who  did  not  form  part  of  their  association,  and  called 
“barbarous”  whatever  language  was  spoken  by  foreigners.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  Herodotus  affirms  that  the  Pelasgians  spoke  a barbarous 
language. 

[To  call  the  Pelasgians  “ Hellenes  ” was  certainly  as  incorrect  as  it 
would  be  to  say  that  the  Britons  were  English,  or  the  Germans  a 
Prussian  nation.  The  error,  however,  in  this  case,  does  not  consist  in 
supposing  a connexion  between  those  nations  respectively,  but  in 
inverting  the  terms  of  the  connexion  so  as  to  set  the  derivative  and 


3 Dion.  Hal.  Antiq.  Roman.  I.  xvii.  I.  vii.  pp.  22.  24.  Dion.  Hal.  Antiq. 

3 Apollodori  Biblioth.  II.  i.  p.  68.  Roman.  I.  xvii.  p.  14. 
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special  denomination  above  that  more  ancient  and  comprehensive  one. 
The  genealogies  to  which  Larcher  alludes  were  all  mythical.  Accord- 
ing to  Apollodorus,  Inachus  was  the  son  of  Ocean,  and  Pelasgus  the 
son  of  Jupiter;  another  hero  named  Pelasgus  was  son  of  Neptune.  If 
we  have  credulity  enough  to  go  back  to  Pelasgus,  why  should  we  refuse 
to  take  the  other  step,  and  mount  up  to  Jove  ? It  shows  but  little 
acquaintance  with  the  characteristics  of  mythical  legends,  to  believe 
that  the  Pelasgians  derived  their  name  from  Pelasgus.  The  first  aud 
commonest  step  in  historic  fiction  is  to  assign  to  every  nation  a proge- 
nitor of  suitable  name.  Thus  the  Britons  are  said  to  have  sprung  from 
a hero  named  Brutus.  In  the  fabulous  ages,  every  tribe  and  nation 
seems  to  inherit  the  name  of  its  founder ; but  the  moment  fiction  ends, 
and  history  begins,  the  phenomenon  of  nations  issuing  from  individuals 
ceases,  and  national  names  are  found  to  be  never  thought  of,  till  the 
first  origin  of  the  combined  multitude  is  lost  in  obscurity. 

The  important  passage  of  Herodotus  quoted  at  the  head  of  this  note 
deserves  especial  attention  on  account  of  the  embarrassment  which  it 
has  unaccountably  caused  to  scholars,  including  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent of  the  present  age.  But  to  make  the  subject  more  readily  intelli- 
gible, it  will  be  necessary  to  give  the  historian's  argument  at  length  : 
his  words  are  as  follows : “ I cannot  say  for  certain  what  tongue  the 
Pelasgians  spoke.  But  if  one  must  conjecture  from  the  still  remaining 
Pelasgians, — from  those,  namely,  who  inhabit  the  town  of  Creston, 
above  the  Tyrrhenians,  and  who  were  once  neighbours  of  the  people  now 
called  Dorians, — they  dwelt  at  that  time  in  the  country  named  Thessa- 
liotis  ; and  from  the  Pelasgians  who  have  made  settlements  at  Placia 
and  Scylace,  and  who  lived  among  the  Athenians,  taking  into  consider- 
ation the  other  Pelasgian  communities,  whatever  they  may  be,  which 
have  changed  their  name  ; — if,  I say,  we  must  pronounce  conjecturally 
from  these,  then  the  Pelasgians  spoke  a foreign  tongue.  And  if  such 
was  the  case  with  all  the  Pelasgian  race,  the  Attic  nation,  being  Pelas- 
gian, must  have  changed  its  language  with  its  transition  into  Hellenes. 
For  the  Crestoniats  have  no  community  of  language  with  the  people 
dwelling  round  them  : neither  have  the  Placians  ; but  they  are  intelli- 
gible to  one  another ; so  that  it  is  evident  they  still  preserve  the 
common  language,  which  they  carried  into  their  present  seats.”  Is  it 
not  manifest  from  this  passage,  in  which  Herodotus  argues  that  the 
Crestoniats  spoke  a barbarous  (that  is,  not  Hellenic)  language,  because 
they  were  unintelligible  to  the  people  dwelling  around  them,  that 
Creston  must  have  been  situate  in  the  midst  of  a Greek  population  ? 
Such  was  the  case  with  Creston  in  Thrace,  near  Mount  Athos,  which 
was  near  enough  also  to  the  Pelasgian  settlements  in  Mysia  to  maintain 
some  intercourse  with  them,  as  intimated  by  our  author. 

But  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  intent  on  proving  that  the  Tyrrhe- 
nians (by  whom  he  meant  the  Etrurians  or  Tuscans)  were  not  Pelas- 
gians, quotes  this  passage  of  our  historian,  changing  at  the  same  time, 
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without  regard  to  the  context,  Kpjjirraivti/rai  into  Kportoyiarai,  so  that  he 
seems  to  have  the  authority  of  Herodotus  for  the  fact,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Crotona  (Cortona)  spoke  a different  language  from  the  people  dwelling 
around  them 4.  The  egregious  mistake  of  Dionysius  will  be  seen  at 
once  by  those  who  bear  it  in  mind,  that  the  conclusion  towards  which 
Herodotus  really  marches,  is,  that  the  Crestoniats  did  not  speak  Greek. 
It  is  certainly  surprising  that  so  sagacious  a writer  as  Niebuhr,  who 
clearly  understood  that  the  name  Tyrrhenians  belonged  not  properly  to 
the  Etrurians  but  to  a widely-spread  division  of  the  Pelasgians,  should 
have  been  misled  by  Dionysius,  so  far  as  to  adopt  his  misreading  of  our 
author*.  But  again,  C.  O.  Muller,  without  yielding  at  once  to  the 
authority  oi  Dionysius,  yet  fails  to  perceive  this  author’s  blunder,  and 
hesitates  to  decide  between  Thrace  and  Italy,  Creston  and  Cortona 6. 
A little  attention  to  the  words  and  reasoning  of  Herodotus  might  have 
removed  all  doubt  from  his  mind,  and  shown  that  Cortona  is  out  of  the 
question. 

It  is  still  more  unaccountable  how  Niebuhr,  who,  in  allusion  to  this 
passage  of  our  historian,  wrote  thus : — “ We  are  even  assured  by  Hero- 
dotus, that  so  late  as  his  time  a city  (Cortona)  in  the  heart  of  the 
country  (Etruria)  was  occupied  by  the  same  people  (the  Pelasgians),  a 
race  wholly  distinct  from  the  Etrurians it  is  unaccountable,  we  say, 
that  relying  on  the  very  same  passage,  he  should  have  written  this 
sentence — “ The  Pelasgians  were  a different  nation  from  the  Hellens  ; 
their  language  was  peculiar,  and  not  Greek  r.”  Did  Niebuhr  then 
believe  that  the  Etrurians  spoke  Greek  ; or  is  it  not  more  likely  that  by 
studying  isolated  clauses,  without  attending  to  the  whole  context,  he 
missed  their  true  meaning  ? 

At  all  events  the  conjecture  of  Herodotus  derives  no  strength  from  its 
adoption  by  Niebuhr,  who  in  this  instance  failed  so  remarkably  in 
critical  discernment.  But  the  assertion  that  the  Pelasgians  spoke  a 
language  different  from  the  Hellenic  is,  considered  in  itself,  perfectly 
just.  We  might  in  like  manner  say  that  the  early  Northmen  spoke 
a language  different  from  the  modern  Danish  ; and  certainly  a people 
speaking  Icelandic  would  be  now-a-days  as  unintelligible  in  Norway,  as 
the  Crestoniats  were  to  their  neighbours  on  the  coast  of  Thrace.  Where 
there  is  neither  literature  nor  active  intercourse,  languages  easily  sepa- 
rate into  dialects,  which  time  and  dispersion  at  length  make  strangers  to 
each  other.  Though  the  spread  of  education  is  hostile  to  local  pecu- 
liarities of  language,  yet  many  singular  dialects  have  existed  till  a late 
period,  or  still  exist,  in  the  most  civilized  countries  of  Western  Europe. 
When  it  is  considered,  then,  that  the  Dane  and  Norwegian  are  unintelli- 
gible to  the  Swede;  that  the  High-Dutchman  (German)  does  not  under- 
stand the  Low-Dutcliman  (Hollander),  nor  the  Florentine  the 

4 Dion.  Hal.  I.  xxix.  tus,  were  willing  to  understand  him  to 

s Niebuhr’s  Rome,  I.  p.  20.  speak  of  Cortona  in  this  place. 

fi  Muller’s  Etrusker,  I.  p.  95.  Casaubon,  7 Nieb.  Rome,  I.  pp.  23  and  29. 
Wesseling,  and  other  editors  of  Herodo- 
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Bolognese,  it  will  be  obvious,  that  the  dissimilarity  of  the  Pelasgian 
and  Hellenic  tongues  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  affords  no  proof  what- 
ever of  original  diversity  of  race.  The  timid  and  cautious  manner  in 
which  our  historian  touches  on  this  question,  stating  amply  his  grounds 
for  conjecture,  seems  to  imply  that  he  departed  from  the  common 
opinion.  There  is  no  authority  to  be  directly  opposed  to  him,  yet  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  Homer,  when  enumerating  the  allies  of  the 
Trojans,  distinguishes  the  Carians  as  “ foreign-tongued,"  [japfiapoipwvoi  ; 
while  he  applies  no  such  epithet  to  the  Pelasgians  *.  And  again  the 
same  poet  speaks  evidently  of  Greek  dialects,  and  not  foreign  languages, 
when  he  tells  us,  that  in  Crete  there  is  a mixture  of  tongues  ; for  therein 
dwell  Achaians,  indigenous  Cretans,  Cydonians,  Dorians,  and  Pelas- 
gians * : — 

“AWr)  S nXXwv  yA&aaa  ftcpiypivr)'  iv  piv  'Ayaw'i, 

’Ev  S 'Ertdrprjrtc  fiiyaAr/ropiq,  iv  ci  Kt/cunec, 

Aovpiieq  re  Tpt\ait:t(,  c lot  re  IIfX« rryot. 

The  learned  have  ventured  no  further  in  their  conjectures  respecting 
the  Pelasgian  language,  than  to  assign  to  it  some  local  names,  such  as 
Larissa  and  Argos.  This  mode  of  proceeding,  however,  leads  to  no 
sure  result,  since  local  names  remain  in  use  long  after  they  have 
ceased  to  be  significant,  and  are,  therefore,  not  certain  specimens  of  the 
language  of  those  who  use  them.  But  the  Pelasgian  name  itself 
suggests  the  remark,  that  not  a few  of  the  Greek  words  beginning  with 
xtX,  and  considered  as  primitives,  are  in  reality  compounds,  the  prefix 
irtX  signifying  “ great.”  Thus  xe'Xa yoq  is  the  great  water,  from  ogha 
(Lat.  aqua),  whence  came  Ogenus,  afterwards  changed  into  Oceanus  ’. 
Ifr'Xapyoc,  a stork,  presents  some  difficulty  ; but  the  various  meanings 
of  apyoc  combined  with  the  name  of  the  first  ship,  Argo,  suggest  that 
xt'Xapyoc  may  signify  the  great  white  bird1.  UtXavoc  means  the  great 
loaf ; from  anna  (Sanscrit),  food  ; whence,  perhaps,  is  derived  the  Latin 
annus  (the  period  in  which  the  earth  produces  its  fruits),  and  annona  \ 
IIiXckvc,  a hatchet,  is  the  great  cutting-instrument,  from  uti),  a cutting 
edge  (Lat.  acus  and  acutus).  The  verb  irtAtpi^ w is  obviously  derived 
from  filial  or  piayui  (the  old  form  of  piyvvgi),  Lat.  misceo  ; but  with  a 
more  intense  meaning  than  the  original  verb.  The  word  xt'Xwp  needs 
no  comment.  The  meaning  of  the  name  Ht'Xwii/  is  thus  rendered  quite 
apparent : that  of  IltXao-yot  itself  must  be  left  only  half-explained. 

It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  there  is  still  preserved  in  the  Grecian 
peninsula,  a language  which  has  probably  undergone  little  change  from 

* Iliad  II.  840,  887.  was  afterwards  countenanced  by  a fan- 

9 Odyss.  XIX.  175-  tastical  etymology.  Phryniclms,  Eclog. 

1 Suidas  ad  voc.  "Qyivoq,  and  Paus.  voc.  Att.  Dion.  Hal.  1.  xvi. 

VIII.  x.  3.  Ogha  is  a Sanscrit  word. — 3 Asiatic  Researches,  VIII.  p.  70, 

See  an  excellent  note  in  Keightley’s  My-  where  it  is  conjectured  that  the  Anna 
thology,  2nd  ed.  Append,  p.  541).  Perenna  of  the  Romans  is  the  Aiwa 

1 The  Pelasgi  were  called  Pelargi,  Puma,  or  ‘ food-filling’  goddess,  of  the 
through  a vicious  pronunciation,  which  Hindoos. 
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the  remotest  ages  beyond  that  which  is  inevitably  wrought  by  time. 
The  Albanians  have  been  preserved  by  the  nature  of  their  country  from 
destructive  conquest ; and  the  same  cause  has  shut  out  from  them  such 
progress  of  refinement  as  would  materially  alter  the  language  with  the 
manners  of  a people.  It  was  once  imagined  that  the  Albanians  were  of 
Sclavonian  origin,  or  else  the  progeny  of  mixed  Caucasian  colonists, 
escaped  from  Turkish  slavery.  But  a careful  study  of  their  language 
shows  that  neither  Turks  nor  Sclavonians  have  ever  made  a deep 
impression  on  them,  and  that  they  speak  an  Indo-European  tongue, 
traceable  in  substance  to  the  most  ancient  sources.  The  language  of 
the  Albanians  or  Skipetars,  that  is,  mountaineers,  as  they  call  them- 
selves (from  Skipe,  a crag,  and  the  masculine  termination  tar ; the 
Greek  otcrnn)  and  -rqp)  is  said  to  contain  about  one-third  of  Celtic 
roots,  a seventh  of  Latin,  an  eighth  of  Greek,  an  eighteenth  Turkish, 
and  a sixtieth  Sclavonian 4.  The  roots  here  called  Greek  and  Latin 
belonged  probably  to  the  common  source  of  both  those  tongues— the 
Pelasgian  language.] 

LVIII.  102.  IIpoc  Si)  wy  ipoi  rt  Svneei.  Furthermore,  indeed,  it 
appears  to  me.  [This  use  of  rrpoc  in  an  absolute  sense  is  uncommon, 
and  the  whole  passage  seems  somewhat  deficient  in  coherence.  The 
historian  says,  that  the  Hellenic  nation,  in  his  opinion,  always  used  the 
same  language  from  the  very  first.  But  when  separated  (or  literally 
split  off,  awua-j(iaOiv,  an  expression  which  seems  to  imply  original  union) 
from  the  Pelasgic  nation,  it  grew  up,  from  small  beginnings,  into  a 
multitude  of  tribes,  increasing  also  by  the  association  with  it  of  nume- 
rous foreign  tribes.  And  with  that,  he  adds,  or  furthermore,  the  Pelas- 
gian nation,  itself  foreign,  never  increased  much.] 

LIX.  103.  *Oc,  <rra<na£6vnt)v  rur  ir apAXwy  col  ruv  Ik  too  vtSiov 
'AQqvuiuiv,  Karaijipovqoac  rqy  rvpavviSa,  tyyttpi  rptrqv  trruaiy.  evWitac 
Si  cnaaturnQ,  «c«i  rip  \6yip  ritv  vrcpaKpiuv  irpoarat,  pq^ayarai  roiaSe. 
JVho,  when  the  coast-men  and  the  people  of  the  plain  rose  up,  having  his 
eye  on  power,  excited  a third  party.  Assembling  the  insurgents,  and 
setting  himself  with  his  speeches  at  the  head  of  the  mountaineers,  he 
contrived  as  follows.  [The  factions  here  spoken  of  were  the  Parali,  the 
Pcdinei,  and  the  Diacrii 5 ; or,  as  Herodotus  calls  them,  the  Hyperacrii. 
These  last,  the  occupants  of  the  hills,  were  poor  people,  and  favoured 
democracy.  The  Pedisei,  or  owners  of  estates  in  the  plain,  being  com- 
paratively wealthy,  preferred  aristocracy.  The  Parali,  or  people  on  the 
shore,  had  schemes  of  polity  adapted  to  their  interests  ; for  in  Athens, 
as  elsewhere,  factions  contended  for  their  interests,  and  called  them 
principles.  In  the  earliest  times,  under  Cecrops,  Attica  was  divided 

* The  opinions  of  Thunmann  (Hist,  of  question,  have  been  fully  confirmed  by 
the  Nations  of  Eastern  Europe),  Maaci  Xylander  (Sprache  der  Skipetar,  1833). 
(Annalesd.  Voy.  III.  p.  145),  and  Malte-  4 Plutarch,  Solon,  xiii.  xix.  Sokol. 
Brun  (Geographic,  VI.  p.  201),  on  this  Aristopb.  Vesp.  121 8. 
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among  four  tribes,  Kocpanric,  avro^duv,  aeraia,  icapaXla.  Subsequently, 
under  Cranaus,  the  tribes  were  named  Kpciraic,  arOit,  peaoyaia, 
iiaspic1.  The  Diacrii,  called  also  Hyperacrii,  or  hill-men  7,  were  pro- 
bably the  Autochthones.  The  Pediaei  were  obviously  comprehended  in 
the  Mesogaei,  or  Midlanders.  The  word  Karatppovyaag  in  this  passage 
signifies  “ meditating,"  bent  in  thought  upon  an  object.] 

104.  Tpufiaritrag  twvruv  re  ical  tifnovovg]  Having  mounded  himself 
and  his  mules.  Ulysses,  Zopyrus ',  and  some  others,  had  recourse  to 
a similar  artifice  for  the  good  of  their  country,  whereas  Pisistratus 
employed  it  to  enslave  his.  Solon,  therefore,  said  to  him  * : “ Son  of 
Hippocrates,  wretchedly  do  you  play  the  part  of  Homer’s  Ulysses. 
He  mutilated  his  body  to  deceive  his  enemies,  you  do  it  to  deceive  your 
countrymen.” 

Dionysius  revived  this  stratagem  about  155  years  afterwards,  with 
the  same  success.  The  town  of  Leontium  was  the  place  of1  arms  of 
the  Syracusans,  and  was  then  full  of  exiles  and  all  sorts  of  foreigners. 
Dionysius  encamped  during  the  night  in  the  open  country.  He  feigned 
that  an  ambush  had  been  laid  for  him,  uttered  loud  cries,  and  by  means 
of  his  domestics  excited  a considerable  tumult,  and  took  refuge  in  the 
citadel,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  the  night,  lighting  fires  and 
calling  about  him  those  soldiers  in  whom  he  had  the  greatest  confidence. 
The  people  having  assembled  at  day-break  in  the  town  of  Leontium,  he 
spoke  to  them  of  the  snare  that  had  been  laid  for  him,  in  such  a manner 
as  to  persuade  them  to  give  him  600  men,  to  be  chosen  by  himself  from 
the  whole  army,  for  a personal  guard.  Dionysius,  it  is  said,  in  this 
conduct,  imitated  Pisistratus  the  Athenian. 

105.  ’Ev  rrj  vpoc  M eyapeag  ytvopevp  trrparriytp.  In  the  expedition 
undertaken  against  the  Megareans.  Pisistratus 1 having  learned  that 
the  Megareans  were  about  to  come  by  sea,  and,  during  the  night,  attack 
the  women  of  Athens,  who  were  celebrating  the  Thesmophoria  at 
Eleusis,  placed  his  men  in  ambuscade.  The  Megareans  having  landed, 
and  advanced  to  some  distance  from  the  shore,  Pisistratus  attacked 
them,  killed  the  greater  part,  and  became  master  of  the  vessels  which 
had  conveyed  them.  He  embarked  his  own  troops  with  the  women  of 
Athens,  and  taking  the  route  of  Megara,  they  landed  in  the  evening  at 
a short  distance  from  the  city.  The  Megareans,  seeing  their  vessels 
return,  came  out  in  great  numbers  to  meet  them,  magistrates  as  well  as 
people,  and  to  see  the  prisoners ; but  the  Athenians  having  landed, 
killed  a great  number  of  them,  and  carried  off  the  most  illustrious  of  the 
citizens  they  met  with. 

Plutarch  relates  this  story  in  two  ways,  which  materially  differ. 
“ Solon  says  he,  “ having  landed  at  the  promontory  of  Colias  with 

* Pollux,  VIII.  ix.  109.  1 Diodor.  Sic.  XXI.  xcv.  vol.  I.  p. 

7 Dion.  Hal.  Ant.  Horn.  I.  xiii.  618. 

* Honieri  Odyss.  IV.  244.  Herodot.  7 /Eneas  Poliorcet.  iv.  pp.  1649, 

III.  cliv.  &c.  1660. 

* Plutarch,  in  Solone,  p.  95,  n.  * Plutarch,  in  Solone,  p.  82,  n,  e,  p. 
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Pisistratus,  perceiving  that  the  women  of  Athens  were  celebrating  there 
a festival  in  honour  of  Ceres,  he  immediately  despatched  to  Salamis  a 
confidential  messenger,  who,  appearing  to  side  with  the  Megareans, 
invited  them  to  repair  to  the  promontory  of  Colias,  if  they  wished  to 
become  masters  of  the  most  distinguished  women  of  Athens.  The 
Megareans,  easily  persuaded,  sent  troops  hy  sea.  Solon  instantly  made 
the  women  retire,  and  put  in  their  place  beardless  young  men,  dressed 
like  women,  and  armed  with  daggers  concealed  under  their  clothes. 
He  ordered  them  to  approach  the  shore,  and  to  perform  dances  till  the 
Megareans  should  have  landed.  The  Megareans,  deceived  by  these 
appearances,  having  reached  the  shore,  they  threw  themselves  on  the 
supposed  women,  with  the  intention  of  carrying  them  off ; but  the 
young  men  killed  them,  without  suffering  one  to  escape.  The  Athe- 
nians then  set  sail,  and  easily  made  themselves  masters  of  Salamis.” 

“ Others  say,  that  Solon  passed  the  night  in  the  island,  and  sacrificed 
victims  to  the  heroes  Periphemus  and  Cychreus,  in  obedience  to  the 
oracle  of  Delphi,  which  had  ordered  him  to  propitiate  by  sacrifices  the 
heroes  who  had  been  chiefs  in  the  land,  and  whom  the  Asopian  territory 
enclosed  in  its  bosom  : that  he  then  demanded  of  the  Athenians  five 
hundred  volunteers,  who  should  administer  the  government  of  the  island, 
if  they  succeeded  in  becoming  masters  of  it.  Solon  departed  in  a thirty- 
oared  vessel,  accompanied  by  a number  of  fishing-boats,  and  landed  on 
a point  near  Salamis,  and  opposite  Euboea.  A rumour  of  his  arrival 
having  been  spread,  the  Megareans  tumultuously  took  arms,  and  sent 
off  a vessel  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy.  Solon  took  possession  of  this 
vessel,  put  the  Megareans  in  irons,  and  embarked  in  their  stead  the 
most  valiant  of  his  companions,  whom  he  ordered  to  sail  straight  to  the 
city,  and  above  all  to  conceal  themselves  as  cautiously  as  possible. 
Then,  taking  with  him  the  rest  of  the  Athenians,  he  gave  battle  to  the 
Megareans  by  land.  They  were  still  engaged,  when  the  vessel,  which 
had  made  all  speed,  took  the  city.”  Plutarch  adds,  that  this  latter 
story  appeared  to  him  the  more  probable,  because  it  bore  some  reference 
to  a well-known  custom. 

106.  Niffatae  re  iXuiy.  At  the  taking  of  Niscea.  Nisaea  * was  the 
principal  port  of  the  Megareans,  about  two  miles  from  Megara,  accord- 
ing to  Spon  *. 

107.  “Ecuikc  ol  twv  aoTbiv  sara\c£ae  arSpac.  Gave  him  for  his 
guard.  The  people  being  assembled  on  the  subject  of  the  snares  which 
Pisistratus  feigned  were  laid  for  him,  gave  him  a guard  of  fifty  for  the 
security  of  his  person*.  Ariston  proposed  the  decree;  which  having 
passed,  the  people  did  not  insist  with  Pisistratus  on  the  exact  number, 
but  suffered  him  to  take  as  many  he  chose.  Solon,  in  a letter T to  Epi- 
menides,  quoted  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  but  which  in  all  probability  is  a 

4 Diodor.  Sicul.  XII.  lxvi.  vol.  I.  4 Voyage  de  Spoil,  tom.  II.  p.  170. 
p.  524.  Add  Strabo,  IX.  and  I’aus.  s Plutarch,  in  Solone,  p.  95,  E,  F. 
Attic,  xxxix.  * Diog.  JLai'rt.  in  Solone,  1.  lxvi. 
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fabrication,  writes,  that  Pisistratus  demanded  400  guards,  and  that  they 
were  granted  him,  in  spite  of  his  (Solon’s)  representations.  Polysenus 
says,  that  they  gave  him  three  hundred '. 

108.  “Eo^ov  ti]v  akpv77o\[  y.  And  seized  upon  the  citadel.  Pisis- 
tratus seized  on  the  sovereign  power  in  the  commencement  of  the 
last  six  months  of  the  fourth  year  of  the  54th  Olympiad,  under  the 
archontate  of  Comias.  This  is  clearly  expressed  in  the  Chronicle  of 
Paros  9 : ' A<f  ov  Utioitrrparoc  ’AOrfvwy  trvpayycvtrt  erg  HIUaIAAAAIIII. 
'Ap^ovroc  'A6i)vpm  Kwpi'ou.  “ Since  the  time  that  Pisistratus  assumed 
the  tyranny,  Comias  being  archon,  is  297  years.”  This  calculation  of 
the  author  of  the  Chronicle  answers  to  January  4153  of  the  Julian 
period,  561  years  before  our  era10.  Plutarch,  likewise,  in  his  life  of 
Solon  *,  says,  that  Pisistratus  commenced  his  tyranny  under  the  archon- 
tate of  Comias.  He  died  * in  the  first  year  of  the  63rd  Olympiad.  It 
was  he,  consequently,  who  governed  Athens  when  Croesus  inquired 
who  were  the  most  powerful  people  of  Greece. 

I am  aware  that  Meursius  ’ places  the  commencement  of  the  tyranny 
of  Pisistratus  in  the  50th  Olympiad ; but  this  learned  man  relies  solely 
upon  the  testimony  of  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria*,  who  has  copied 
Tatian,  and  of  the  anonymous  author  of  the  description  of  the  Olym- 
piads, which  is  found  at  the  end  of  the  Chronology  of  Eusebius.  The 
authority  of  those  two  fathers  of  the  church  might  have  been  of  some 
weight  before  the  discovery  of  the  Parian  Chronicle ; but  it  must 
necessarily  give  way  to  that  of  this  invaluable  document.  As  to  the 
anonymous  writer  who  has  given  in  Greek  a description  of  the  Olym- 
piads, Meursius  believed  him  to  have  been  one  of  the  ancients ; but  it 
is  now  pretty  generally  understood,  that  he  was  no  other  than  Scaliger. 
The  opinion  of  Meursius  has  been  satisfactorily  refuted  by  Father 
Corsini 5. 

109.  ’E id  re  roiai  tcartortuioi  eye  fit  n)v  iroAiv.  And  governed  the  state 
in  conformity  with  its  constitution.  Here  we  have  another  example  of  the 
moderation  of  Pisistratus.  He  maintained  *,  says  Plutarch,  the  greater 
part  of  the  laws  of  Solon,  observed  them  himself,  and  obliged  his 
friends  to  do  so.  He  was  already  tyrant,  when  he  was  cited  before  the 
Areopagus  on  a charge  of  murder.  He  modestly  presented  himself 
to  plead  his  cause ; but  the  accuser  withdrew  the  charge.  Aristotle 
reports  the  same  occurrence7. 

LX.  110.  MeyavXtijc  iKeKgpvKevtro  netaiorpartp,  el  (iovXoiro  ol  ti)v 
dvyaripa  e\eiv  yoya'ica  iwi  rfj  rvpayviSi.  Megacles  sent  a messenger  to 


• Polyocn.  Strateg.  I.  xxi.  3. 

8 Marmor.  Oxon.  p.  26.  Epoch,  xl. 

18  See  above,  note  57- 
1 Plut.  in  Sol.  p.  97,  *. 

8 Corsini  Fast.  Attic,  vol.  III.  p.  94. 

1 Meursius,  de  Archont.  Athcn.  I.  xiv. 
VOL.  I. 


et  in  I’isist.  iii. 

4 Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  I.  vol.  I.  p.  397. 
lin.  3. 

5 Fasti  Attici,  vol.  111.  p.  87- 
“ Plut.  in  Sol.  p.  96,  c. 

7 Aristot.  de  Republ.  V.  xii.  p.417,  B- 
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Pisistratus,  proposing  that  the  latter  should  take  his  daughter  in  marriage 
in  consideration  of  the  tyranny.  Meursius  “ names  this  daughter  of 
Megacles,  Coesyra,  and  refers  to  the  testimony  of  Suidas,  who  says, 
under  the  word  'EyictKoiovpwptyijv,  that  Coesyra  was  married  to  Pisis- 
tratus ; but  this  author  does  not  add  that  she  was  the  daughter  of 
Megacles.  The  same  Suidas  relates  at  the  close  of  the  article,  that 
Coesyra  was  the  daughter  of  Alcmtcon  ; which  is  the  more  probable, 
as  Aristophanes  calls  Megacles,  in  the  Achamenses,  verse  684,  6 Koi- 
trvpac. 

111.  Tvyri  rrj  ovyopa  Jjy  4>eij.  A woman  whose  name  was  Phya.  This 
Phya 9 was  the  daughter  of  a man  named  Socrates,  and  sold  crowns  or 
wreaths.  Pisistratus  married  her  to  his  son  Hipparchus,  as  Clidemus 
relates  in  the  eighth  book  of  his  Ndorot.  “She  was  accused',  after 
Pisistratus  was  driven  from  the  government,  of  state  crimes.  I might, 
said  the  accuser,  have  charged  her  also  with  impiety,  for  having  in  an 
impious  manner  personated  Minerva.” 

LXI.  112.  Aeyofiiytoy  iyayiwv  ilvai  r£/v  'AKepaiwyiitwy.  The 
Alcmceonidce  being  said  to  be  impure.  Megacles,  who  was  archon  at 
the  time  of  the  conspiracy  of  Cylon,  had  the  accomplices  in  it  slain  at 
the  foot  of  the  altars  where  they  had  taken  refuge  *. 

All  those  who  took  any  part  in  this  slaughter  were  considered  pol- 
luted. The  partisans  of  Cylon,  having  recovered  their  strength,  were 
perpetually  at  war  with  * the  family  of  Megacles.  When  the  sedition 
was  at  its  height,  and  the  people  divided,  Solon  advanced  into  the  midst 
of  them,  and  persuaded  those  who  were  accounted  impure,  to  submit  to 
the  judgment  of  300  of  the  principal  citizens.  Being  condemned,  the 
survivors  of  them  were  banished,  and  the  bodies  of  those  who  had  died 
were  dug  up  and  removed  beyond  the  frontiers  of  Attica. 

113.  'Ef  ’E pirpiay.  To  Eretria.  There  were  two  cities  of  this  name  ; 
one  in  Thessaly,  the  other  in  Euboea.  Pisistratus  must  have  retired  to 
the  latter ; since  he  left  Euboea  on  his  return  to  Attica,  and  the  port  of 
the  Euboean  Eretria  was  convenient  for  a descent  on  the  latter  country  4. 

114.  "Ilyei  pay  Sorriyag  in  ruiv  vo\iuv  at  nyes  atpi  tt pope  taro  kov  ti. 
They  collected  gifts  from  the  states  which  were  under  any  obligations  to 
them.  UpopciaTo,  without  the  subscribed  iota,  is  derived  by  Gronovius 
from  srpotiBopai,  and  by  Larcher  from  irpoiiBiyat.  But  irporjbearo,  from 
irpoaiStopai,  is  the  preferable  reading.  Coray  observes  on  it,  “ This 
metaphorical  sense  of  the  word  alBtoyai  is  preserved,  just  as  it  is  in 
Herodotus,  in  our  vulgar  tongue.  We  modem  Greeks  employ  the  word 
tyrptirofjai  in  the  primitive  sense  of  the  word  aiBeoyai,  ‘to  respect,  to 
feel  shame,’  as  in  these  phrases  : itrpanov  ro  yijpac  you,  ‘respect  my 

* Meursius,  in  Pisist.  iv.  3 Plut.  in  Sol. — Herod.  V.  lxx. 

9 A then.  Deipn.  XIII.  ix.  p.  609,  c,  n.  s Plot,  in  Sol.  p.  84,  B.  c. 

' Hermog.  do  Invent.  I.  p.  42.  lin.  26.  4 Polyeen.  Strateg.  I.  xxi.  p.  43. 
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old  age:’  lev  ivTptireoai  ; ‘are  you  not  ashamed?’  We  moreover 
give  it  the  metaphorical  sense  of  being  under  obligations  to  any  one, 
owing  them  something;  as  in  these  phrases:  Siv  rov  ivrpiiropai  ri 
wore,  ‘ I owe  him  no  obligation ; ’ and  still  more  elegantly,  cev  rov 
ivrpiiropai  pf)Tt  iroXv  phre  oXiyov,  ‘ I am  under  no  obligation  to  him, 
neither  small  nor  great.’  Tt  tov  ivrpiiropai ; ‘ what  obligation  do  I 
owe  him?  ’ that  is  to  say,  none.  In  another  passage  (III.  cxl.)  Hero- 
dotus employs  the  word  jrp oaiBelardat  in  the  same  sense : Kai  tic  tori 
EXXifrar  cvepyiryct  <p  iy w irpouiceiipai 

115.  Kai  Nd£cdc — rip  ovvopa  %v  Aiiybapig.  And  a Naxian,  named 
Lygdamis.  This  Lygdamis  was  a great  friend  of  Pisistratus.  The 
latter  having  conquered  the  isle  of  Naxos s confided  the  government  of 
it  to  Lygdamis,  or  rather  conferred  on  him  the  tyranny  ; for  Polyaenus 
says  that  he  was  tyrant  of  it.  Lygdamis  assisted  Polycrates  to  become 
tyrant  of  Samos  e. 

LXII.  116.  Aid  cvbikdrov  ercos  awtKOvro  orrieo).  At  the  beginning  of 
the  eleventh  year.  Aid  kvSwarov  irtoc  has  been  ill  rendered  by  the 
Latin  translator,  ‘ anno  undecimo  vertente.’  [See  the  last  paragraph 
of  Note  64.] 

117.  ’AptpiXvrog  6 'Avapvav,  xPVaP°Xoyos  civi'ip.  Amphilytus,  of 
Acharnce,  a man  gifted  with  prophecy.  ’A/capvdv  cannot,  in  this  place, 
mean  an  Acarnanian.  Plato 7 makes  Socrates  call  Amphilytus  “ our 
countryman,”  6 f/ptBairoc  ’ AptjiiXvroc,  and,  a line  lower  down,  Theages 
answers  that  he  was  a prophet,  xpyapipbo c.  St.  Clement  of  Alex- 

andria * says  positively  that  Amphilytus,  by  whose  advice  Pisistratus 
seized  on  the  sovereignty,  was  an  Athenian.  It  is  true,  that  all  the 
editions  of  this  writer  have  Amphiletus ; but  this  is  an  error  of  the 
copyists.  Herodotus  had  probably  written  'Acapvtvc,  according  to  the 
Ionic  dialect  for  'Axapvcvs,  from  ’A^upvij  or  ’Axapval,  one  of  the  Sf/poi 
or  subdivisions  of  the  Athenian  people : an  ignorant  copyist  may  have 
substituted  'Aicapvav.  Valckenaer  cites  many  instances  wherein  the 
copyists  have  mistaken  the  one  for  the  other. 

The  name  of  this  hamlet  reminds  me  of  Achradus,  which  Stephanus 
of  Byzantium®  has  placed  amongst  the  towns  (By  pot)  of  Attica.  This 
geographer  refers  to  the  362nd  verse  of  the  Ecclesiazusas  of  Aristo- 
phanes. He  did  not  perceive  that  it  was  a joke  of  the  comic  poet. 
Blepyrus  was  suffering  1 under  a constipation  from  having  eaten  wild- 
pears,  axpag.  He  plays  on  this  word,  out  of  which  he  forms  the  name 
of  a people  that  never  existed,  vvv  piv  yap  ovrot  fie/iaAdywne  rrivOvpav, 
Bout  iror'  tar  dvOpwiroe  ’AxpnBoiiaio t.  ‘ Nunc  enim  hie,  quicunque 

tandem  ille  sit  Achradusius  vir,  ostium  obseravit.’ 

¥ 

* Herod.  I.  lxiv.  8 Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  I.  vol.  I.  p.  398. 

6 Polyeeni  Strateg.  I.  xxiii.  pp.  48,  49.  9 Steph.  Byz.  voc.  ’Axpafovc, 

7 Plat,  in  Theage,  vol.  I.  p.  124.  1 Ariatoph.  Ecclca.  355. 
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And  upon  this  authority,  Meursius,  Corsini,  and  La  Martiniere,  have 
spoken  of  this  pretended  hamlet  ’.  The  last-named  writer  makes  more 
of  it  than  any  of  the  rest,  for  he  converts  this  imaginary  township  into 
a tribe. 

118.  Qiir]  irofiirrj  xptu>fit>’oc.  Having  a divine  mission.  Mr.  Bryant’ 
maintains  that  this  Amphilytus  had  a divine  revelation,  a peculiar  com- 
mission from  the  gods  ; and  to  prove  it,  he  derives  nopirl),  which  comes 
from  vtgirw,  from  the  Oriental  languages,  in  which  ‘ Pomphi  ’ signifies 
‘ the  oracles.’  Thus,  according  to  this  writer,  irogvij  is  only  the  pro- 
cession of  the  oracles.  This,  it  must  be  agreed,  is  a strange  abuse  of 
erudition. 

flo/uri)  signifies  ‘ a mission,  a sending,  a conducting  or  accompanying.’ 
The  last  signification  has  given  occasion  to  this  word  being  taken  in  the 
sense  of  procession,  because  these  processions  accompanied  the  shrines 
of  the  gods,  which  they  conducted  round  the  temples  or  elsewhere. 

LXIII.  119.  0«  St  ctg<pi  lltialarpaTov  Itrirteoyres,  rove  ’AOt/vaiovc 
rpivovai.  Those  with  Pisistratus,  falling  on  the  Athenians,  put  them  to 
flight.  This  defeat  of  the  Athenians  (of  the  city,  oi  tt  rov  &areo c) 
happened  near  the  town  of  Pallene.  Andocides,  on  the  contrary,  speaks 
of  a victory  gained  by  the  Athenians  over  the  Pisistratida;  at  Palle- 
nium 4. 

LXIV.  120.  Outu)  Si)  UturiarpaTOC  to  rpirov  ir\iov  ’A0i)>nc.  Pisis- 
tratus having  thus  for  the  third  time  rendered  himself  master  of  Athens. 
“ Pisistratus,  tyrant  as  he  was,  loved  literature,  and  favoured  those  who 
cultivated  it.  It  was  he  who  collected  all  the  works  of  Homer  into  one 
volume,  and  who  gave  to  the  public  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  in  the 
state  in  which  we  now  have  them. 

“ Tyrant,  signifies  three  things.  1 . He  who  governs  despotically, 
but  legitimately  and  justly,  a state  which  belongs  to  him  *.  It  is  in  this 
sense  that  the  word  must  be  understood  in  almost  every  place  where 
Herodotus  employs  it.  2.  He  who  has  usurped  the  sovereign  power 
over  a free  people,  whether  he  governs  with  equity  and  moderation,  or 
with  cruelty  and  injustice.  Such  was  Pisistratus,  who  nevertheless 
governed  the  Athenians  according  to  the  laws.  3.  He  who  governs  a 
state  with  cruelty  and  injustice,  whether  he  has  obtained  the  power 
fairly  or  by  violence.  Pisistratus  was  the  first  who  opened  in  Athens  a 
public  library.  The  Athenians,  after  his  time,  maintained  and  consider- 
ably augmented  it ; but  Xerxes,  having  taken  and  burned  the  city  of 
Athens,  carried  off  all  the  books,  and  conveyed  them  to  Persia.  Long 

1 Meurs.  de  Pop.  Attic.— Qorsini,  Fast.  4 See  V.  lxiv.  and  the  notes. 

Attic.  I.  226. — La  Martiniere,  Diet.  s 1 am  persuaded  that  M.  Bcllanger 

Gdogr.  is  mistaken  in  this  opinion,  and  that  the 

1 A New  System  of  Ancient  Mytlio-  word  has  been  used  in  this  sense  only  by 
logy,  vol.  I.  p.  259.  the  poets.  See  III.  1.  note. 
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afterwards.  King  Seleucus,  surnamed  Nicator,  sent  them  back  again  to 
Athens".” — Hellanoer. 

On  the  base  of  the  statue  of  Pisistratus  at  Athens  was  engraved  this 
inscription 7 : “ Twice  was  I tyrant : twice  did  the  people  of  Erechtheus 
expel  me,  and  twice  did  they  call  me  back,  me  Pisistratus,  great  in 
council,  who  collected  together  the  works  of  Homer,  which  were  pre- 
viously sung  only  in  scattered  fragments.  For  this  excellent  poet  was 
our  fellow-citizen,  since  we  Athenians  founded  Smyrna.” 

12-1.  TiSv  pey,  avrodcv,  rCjy  Si,  and  Xrpvpoyo c worapob.  Partly  from 
Attica,  and  partly  from  the  river  Strymon.  There  were  mines  of  silver 
in  Attica,  at  Laurium " and  at  Thoricus  ’. 

The  country  between  the  Strymon  and  the  Nestus  1 was  celebrated 
for  its  mines.  King  Philip,  having  seized  on  them,  drew  thence  great 
revenues.  There  were  on  mount  Pangtea  * mines  of  gold  and  silver, 
as  well  as  in  the  country  on  each  side  of  the  Strymon.  It  is  known 
that  the  Athenians  possessed  places  on  this  river,  and,  amongst  others, 
Amphipolis. 

122.  'O/n'ipovc  rt  ruv  irapaptiydvruy  'Adqyaiuv  eai  pi)  av-tra  ipcv- 
yoyrutv  na'iSat  \afiuy,  cal  raraartiaat  i’c  Ndijoi'.  Taking  also  as 
hostages  the  children  of  the  Athenians  who  stayed  behind  and  did  not 
immediately  make  their  escape,  and  placing  them  in  Naxos.  ‘OphpovQ 
....  kafloiv  refers  to  ifipiiuiire  rrjv  rvpayytSa,  and  for  this  reason  I 
have  so  translated  it.  It  is  of  hostages  here  referred  to,  I am  inclined 
to  think,  that  Solon  speaks,  when  he  says  to  the  Athenians ", 

Airro't  yap  rovrov c rjull/crart,  pvtria  S6yri(, 

Kai  Sid  ravra  Kakijv  cohere  Sov\oavyr)y. 

“ You  have  aggrandised  them  (your  tyrants),  by  giving  them  pledges, 
and  it  is  by  means  of  these  pledges  that  you  are  slaves.” 

Pisistratus,  not  content  with  taking  as  hostages  the  children  of  his 
opponents,  also  disarmed  the  people  in  this  way  *.  He  ordered  the 
Athenians  to  repair  with  their  arms  to  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux. 
They  obeyed.  He  harangued  them  in  a low  voice,  so  that  they  could 
not  hear  him ; on  which  they  begged  him  to  place  himself  in  the  vesti- 
bule of  the  temple,  that  all  might  conveniently  hear  him.  He  conde- 
scended so  far,  but  spoke  no  louder.  Whilst  they  were  most  attentively 
listening  to  his  discourse,  his  troops  advanced,  took  away  the  people’s 
arms,  and  carried  them  to  the  temple  of  Aglauros,  close  to  the  citadel ; 


* Aul.  Gell.  Noct.  Att.  VI.  xvii.  See 
also  the  notes  on  lib.  III.  where  1 have 
given  a more  just  idea  of  what  the  Greeks 
understood  by  the  term  tyrant. 

7 Analecta  vet.  Poet.  Grtcc.  cccviii. 
vol.  III.  p.  216. 

* Thucydid.  II.  lv.  p.  133.  and  VI. 
xci.  p.  437. 

9 Xenophon  de  Reditibue,  III.  xliii. 


p.  271. 

1 Strab.  VII.  p.  498,  b. 

2 Id.  Excerpt,  ex  lib.  VII.  p.  511. 
col.  I,  B. 

2 Analecta  vet.  Poet.  Grtrc.  vol.  i.  p. 
71.  xviii.  Plutarch,  in  Sol.  p.  96.  b. — 
Brunck  justly  prefers  pbaia,  which  is 
the  reading  of  Stephens. 

4 Polyicni  Strateg.  I.  xxi.  2. 
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for  we  must  read  in  Polytenus  'AyXavpov,  and  not  ’A ypauXov.  This 
Aglauros  was  the  daughter  of  Cecrops. 

Maximus  Tyrius  also  alludes  to  this  stratagem  *.  “ When,”  says  he, 

“ were  the  Athenians  slaves  ? when  the  Pisistratidaj  forced  them  to  till 
the  earth,  after  having  taken  from  them  their  arms.” 

Another  of  his  devices  was  as  follows.  As  he  was  in  perpetual  fear 
of  a revolt  from  a people  so  numerous  as  that  of  Athens,  he  dispersed 
them  and  obliged  them  to  reside  in  the  country.  “ What  shall  we  do 
with  all  these  people  ? ” says  Dio  Chrysostom  * ; “ shall  we  force  them 
to  inhabit  the  country,  as  the  Athenians  formerly  did,  and  as  they  did 
again  when  Pisistratus  seized  on  the  sovereign  power  ? ” 

To  prevent  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  from  re-entering  the  city, 
Pisistratus  ordered  them  to  wear  the  catonace,  a sort  of  dress  of  a coarse 
stuff,  reaching  only  to  the  knees,  and  which  was  bordered  with  sheep- 
skin bearing  the  wool  ’. 

Aristophanes  also  speaks  of  it  * : “ Have  you  then  forgotten,  Athe- 

nians, that  when  you  wore  the  catonace,  the  Lacedaemonians  came  in 
arms,  and  killed  a great  number  of  Thessalians,  friends  and  allies  of 
Hippias  ; that  they  were  the  only  people  who  assisted  you  on  that  occa- 
sion, and  that  having  restored  you  to  liberty,  they  clothed  your  people 
in  the  dress  of  freemen,  instead  of  the  catonace?  ” 

123.  Kafbjpac  C£  eV  oaov  tvotpis  rod  ipod  elyr,  Ik  toutov  rod 
\o)pov  Karros  eZopvtac  rove  respovs,  ptreipopit i is  ctWor  yiipov  rijs 
Ai/Xov.  Hating  purified  it  (the  island)  in  this  manner  : as  far  as  the 
view  extended  from  the  temple,  throughout  all  that  extent,  disinterring 
the  dead  bodies,  he  removed  them  to  another  part  of  Delos.  The  Athe- 
nians * finished  what  Pisistratus  had  begun  ; they  removed  elsewhere  all 
the  tombs  that  were  in  the  Isle  of  Delos,  and  forbade  their  women  to 
lie-in  there,  and  to  all  persons  whomsoever  to  die  there,  obliging  them 
to  go  for  that  purpose  to  the  Isle  of  Rhcnaea.  To  the  non-observance 
of  this  decree,  the  superstitious  people  attributed  the  plague  '•  which 
ravaged  Attica  towards  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

Wrhen  Aeschines,  on  his  way  to  Rhodes  l,  touched  at  Delos,  the  Delians 
were  afflicted  with  a species  of  leprosy ; their  hair  became  white,  their 
necks  and  breasts  were  covered  with  excrescences  ; but  they  were  with- 
out fever,  and  felt  but  little  pain.  They  looked  upon  this  malady  as 
the  effect  of  Apollo's  anger,  because  they  had  buried  in  the  island  one 
of  the  principal  inhabitants. 

LXV.  124.  Avcovpyov.  Lycurgus.  “ Lycurgus,  by  the  laws  which  he 
gave  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  formed  in  the  heart  of  Greece  a new  people, 

s Max.  Tyr.  Dissert.  XXIX.  (XIII.)  s Aristoph.  Lysist.  1150  & s. 
iii.  p.  340.  8 Thucyd.  III.  civ.  p.  230.  Plutarch, 

c Dio  Clirys.  Orat.  VII.  p.  120,  b.  and  Apophth.  Laconic,  p.  50.  Add  also  Am- 
XXV.  p.  281,  d.  niian.  Marcel.  XXII.  xii. 

7 See  Hesych.  voc.  Karwvdri),  and  10  Diod.  Sic.  XII.  lviii.  vol.  Lp.  518. 

Jul.  Poll.  VII.  xiv.  68.  Vol.  II.  p.  735.  1 /Each.  Epist.  p.  205,  B. 
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who  possessed  nothing  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  but  their 
language.  The  Lacedaemonians  became,  by  his  means,  men  different 
from  the  rest  of  their  species,  different  in  their  manners,  as  in  their 
ideas  and  opinions,  different  in  their  food  and  in  their  dress,  as  in  the 
character  of  their  minds  and  hearts.  But  nothing  more  powerfully  con- 
tributed to  make  them  a completely  insulated  nation,  than  the  law  which 
they  adopted  of  removing  all  foreigners  from  their  country.  Herodotus 
seems  to  refer  this  custom  to  an  age  antecedent  to  Lycurgus,  and  he 
even  attributes  the  abolition  of  it  to  that  legislator.  If  he  really  means 
that  the  law  forbidding  the  reception  of  foreigners  was  anterior  to 
Lycurgus,  and  that  from  his  time  it  ceased  to  exist,  he  is  contradicted 
by  the  testimony  of  a host  of  writers,  and  by  a vast  number  of  histo-  • 
rical  facts,  even  facts  that  he  himself  relates.  The  rites  of  hospitality 
were  sacred  in  Lacedaemon,  as  in  the  rest  of  Greece.  Menelaus  received 
there  Telemachus  and  Pisistratus.  The  Lacedaemonians  received  hos- 
pitably the  Minyae,  and  granted  them  the  rights  of  citizenship  ’.  Ari- 
stotle informs  us  how  easy  it  was,  in  those  times,  to  become  a citizen  of 
Sparta ; and  Strabo  assures  us,  that  the  first  kings  of  that  city,  of  the 
family  of  the  Heraclidae,  who  were  the  ancestors  of  Lycurgus,  granted  the 
right  of  citizenship  to  every  foreigner  who  desired  it  *.  This  law  then,  the 
Lacedaemonian  Xenelasia,  (StyijXaala  AaicwyiKi),)  did  not  exist  before 
Lycurgus.  When  Herodotus,  therefore,  represents  the  Lacedaemonians 
as  unsociable  amongst  themselves,  and  more  so  with  respect  to  strangers, 
up  to  the  time  of  the  reform  of  Lycurgus,  he  must  refer  either  to  their 
intestine  divisions,  which  occurred,  according  to  the  historians,  under 
their  first  princes  the  Heraclidae,  or  to  their  barbarous  custom  of  sacri- 
ficing human  victims,  with  which  they  have  been  so  often  reproached  \ 

As  to  the  Xenelasia,  Lycurgus,  far  from  having  abolished  it,  was 
undoubtedly  its  author.  Xenophon  reckons  this  among  the  other  laws 
established  by  Lycurgus4.  Independently  of  all  these  authorities,  the 
Lacedaemonian  Xenelasia  is  sufficiently  stamped  with  the  character  of 
the  legislator,  from  its  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  his  other  laws  : the 
singularity  and  rigour  of  these  last  rendered  the  former  necessary,  nor 
need  we  seek  further  for  its  author  or  the  reasons  of  its  institution.  The 
motive  for  this  regulation  was  to  prevent  the  morals  of  the  Spartans 
from  receiving  pernicious  impressions  from  foreign  communications. 
Thucydides  adduces  another  reason  for  it.  Lycurgus  feared,  says  he, 
that  foreigners  might  profit  by  the  policy  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and 
establish  in  their  own  countries  the  maxims  of  government  and  the 
rules  of  virtue  peculiar  to  themselves : but  Plutarch  overturns  this 
reason,  and  endeavours  to  justify  the  Lacedaemonians,  by  affirming  that 
Lycurgus  repelled  strangers,  not,  as  Thucydides  conceived,  for  fear  they 
should  imitate  the  wisdom  of  his  laws,  and  by  this  means  make  great 

1 Horn.  Odyss.  IV.  Herod.  IV.  cxlv.  II. 

* Aristot.  l’olit.  II.  Strab.  VIII.  6 Xenoph.  vol.  V.  p.  96. — Plut.  in 

4 Plut.  in  Parall.  Porphyr.  de  Alwt.  Lycurg. 
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progress  in  virtue,  but  rather  lest  they  should  impart  customs  hostile 
to  the  morals  of  his  own  people*.  He  even  gives  us  to  understand, 
that  the  law  was  put  in  force  only  against  such  strangers  as  stole  into 
the  city  without  any  ostensible  reason.  In  fact,  the  entrance  into  the 
city  was  not  universally  refused.  Lycurgus  invited  Thales  from  the 
island  of  Crete.  Some  time  afterwards,  the  Lacedaemonians  sent  to 
Lesbos  for  the  poet  Terpander  ; Pherecydes  also  came  thither.  Tyr- 
taeus  was  received  there,  naturalized,  and  made  a citizen7.  Some 
writers  have  even  asserted  *,  that  Lycurgus  had  given  orders  to  admit 
into  the  number  of  citizens  and  to  the  partition  of  lands,  all  strangers 
and  foreigners  who  would  conform  to  the  laws  of  the  country  ; but 
this  opinion,  in  its  full  extent,  is  confirmed  neither  by  authority  nor 
example.  There  was  another  description  of  strangers  whom  the  Lace- 
daemonians thought  themselves  but  too  happy  in  receiving,  without  any 
fear  of  counteracting  the  intentions  of  their  legislator.  I speak  of  the 
allies  who  came  with  troops  to  their  assistance.  And  it  was  thus,  that 
in  the  very  infancy  of  the  republic,  under  the  reign  of  Telecles,  the 
Agidae,  who  were  a Theban  family,  came  from  Boeotia  to  Sparta9.  Sto- 
baeus  says,  in  general,  that  it  was  not  permitted  to  strangers  to  remain  in 
Sparta,  nor  to  the  Spartans  to  reside  in  a foreign  country  — Bel- 

LANGER. 

125.  01  jj.it’  Bti  rivet  irpoc  rouToan  Xcyovai.  Some  add  to  this. 
“ Lycurgus  conducted  himself  after  the  manner  of  Minos,  whom  he  imi- 
tated ; for  he  learned  from  the  Pythian  Oracle,  in  his  frequent  journeys 
to  Delphi,  the  laws  which  he  was  to  give  to  the  Lacedaemonians.  I 
will  not  say  that  this  was  absolutely  the  case ; but  it  is  the  received 
opinion 

126.  Avuot/pyov  iirirpoirtvcrarra  Atuifiwreoi  actX<pibiou  piv  ioivrov, 
(iaoiAtvorroc  2irapTit)Tto>y.  When  Lycurgus  was  guardian  to  his 
nephew  Leobotas,  king  of  Sparta.  This  is  evidently  a corruption.  Leo- 
botas  could  not  be  the  nephew  of  Lycurgus ; for  he  descended  from  the 
branch  of  the  Eurysthenidae,  and  Lycurgus  from  that  of  the  Proelidae. 
If  we  suppose,  with  Paulmier  de  Grentemesnil s,  that  this  prince  was 
the  son  of  Lycurgus's  sister,  that  would  be  at  variance  with  what  all 
the  historians  report  as  to  the  birth  of  Leobotas  and  that  of  Lycurgus. 
Besides,  authors  have,  for  the  most  part,  agreed,  that  Charillus  or  Cha- 
rilaus  was  the  ward  and  the  nephew  of  Lycurgus 4.  And  for  this  rea- 
son, the  President  Bouhier  would  have  Charillus  substituted  for  Leo- 
botas *.  Marsham 8 contents  himself  with  a slight  transposition  : Aveiwp- 
yov  iir.Tpomvoavra  adtXijtiEiov  ply  iutvrov,  fiaaiXtvovTO c ci  S/xupTiifretov 


8 Thucyd.  II.  Plut.  in  Lycurg. 

7 Strab.  X.  Plut.  in  Agide. 

8 Plut.  Apophth.  Lacon. 

9 See  Pind.  Isthm.  Ode  VII.  and 
Pyth.  Ode  V.  Conon,  Narr.  XXXVII. 

1 Stob.  Serin.  XLIII.  p.  293.  See 
also  Suidas,  in  voc.  Avxovpyof. 


2 Strab.  Geogr.  XVI.  p.  1105,  c,  n. 

* Exercit.  in  opt.  fere  Auct.  Grsec. 
p.  330. 

4 Meursius,  Miscel.  Lacon.  II.  v. 

8 Rcch.  et  Dissert,  sur  Herodote,  p. 
150. 

8 Canon  Chronicus,  &c.  p.  428. 
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Ae<i>/3b>7-c<i».  Nothing  can  be  more  simple  than  this  ; but  it  does  not 
remove  all  the  difficulties  of  the  case.  Lycurgus,  so  far  from 
having  been  the  guardian  of  Leobotas,  as  the  corrupted  text  of 
Herodotus  has  it,  or  the  guardian  of  Charillus,  under  the  reign  of  Leo- 
botas, as  Marsham  would  make  out,  was  not  even  born,  either  during 
the  reign  of  Leobotas  or  that  of  Doryssus  his  son.  It  will  be  seen  also, 
that  Lycurgus  was  guardian  of  Charillus  in  the  year  3826  of  the  Julian 
period,  888  years  before  our  era;  that  he  instituted,  or  rather  restored, 
the  Olympiads  in  the  year  3830  of  the  same  period,  884  years  before 
our  era;  and  that  he  promulgated  his  laws  in  the  year  3848  of  the 
same  period,  866  years  before  our  era.  I content  myself  here  with 
simply  giving  these  dates.  Those  who  feel  a desire  to  know  the  calcu- 
lations by  which  I arrive  at  them,  have  only  to  consult  the  seventeenth 
chapter  of  iny  Essay  on  Chronology. 

The  name  of  Leobotas  cannot  be  admitted  into  the  text,  since  this 
prince  ascended  the  throne  1035  years  before  the  vulgar  era,  and,  having 
reigned  forty  years,  died  999  years  before  that  era  ; whereas  Lycurgus 
was  born  in  the  year  924  b.c.,  that  is  to  say,  seventy-five  years  after 
the  death  of  Leobotas.  I am  aware  that  the  reading  of  the  text  may 
be  supported  by  reference  to  Pausanias 7 : but  that  author  having  been 
altered  in  very  many  places,  how  are  we  to  be  sure  that  it  is  not  also 
the  case  here  ? Besides,  no  authority  can  outweigh  that  of  chronology. 

[Pausanias  gives,  in  the  passage  referred  to,  the  words  of  Hero- 
dotus, stating  that  Lycurgus  was  guardian  of  Leobotas.  The  corruption 
of  the  historian’s  text,  therefore,  if  it  be  corrupt,  must  be  as  old  as  the 
time  of  Pausanias ; for  as  to  the  supposition  that  the  text  of  the  latter 
writer  is  also  corrupt,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  the  exact  conformity 
existing  between  the  texts  of  those  two  writers  should  be  the  result  of 
the  blundering  of  transcribers. 

But  no  authority,  says  Larcher,  can  outweigh  chronology.  This  is 
true  so  far  as  chronology  is  matter  of  fact : but  a hypothetical  arrange-' 
ment  of  dates,  however  convenient  it  may  be,  can  have  no  claim  to 
paramount  authority.  Now  Larcher’s  chronology  of  the  Spartan  kings*, 
to  uphold  which  he  would  change  the  texts  of  Herodotus  and  Pau- 
sanias, involves  hypotheses  which  are  wholly  untenable.  For,  assuming 
a speculative  opinion  of  Aristotle  * to  be  borrowed  from  a law  of  Lycur- 
gus, he  concludes  that  the  Lacedaemonians  did  not  marry  till  they  were 
thirty-seven  years  of  age ; and  thence  that  a generation  in  Sparta  extended 
to  thirty-seven  years.  The  operation  of  such  a law  would  really  extend 
the  average  interval  between  the  progenitor  and  his  lineal  successor  to 
forty  years  at  least.  Larcher,  however,  satisfied  with  giving  a retro- 
spective effect  to  the  supposed  marriage-law  of  Lycurgus,  allows  thirty- 
seven  years  to  all  the  generations  of  Spartan  kings.  Such  are  the  arti- 
fices of  the  chronological  system  which  pretends  to  be  superior  to  all 
authority. 

’ Paus.  III.  iLp.  207.  470,  &c. 

• Hist.  d’H^rod.  trad.  tom.  VII.  p.  * AriBtot.  de  Repub.  VII.  xvi. 
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There  is  much  variance  in  ancient  writers  respecting  the  age  of 
Lycurgus  and  the  circumstances  of  his  life  ’.  Some  make  him  only 
one  generation  later  than  Homer,  others  fix  him  in  the  reign  of  Alca- 
menes  or  776  b.c.* ; but  Cicero  judiciously  placed  him  108  years  ante- 
rior to  the  latter  date 8.  Amid  so  many  conflicting  opinions,  the 
authority  of  Herodotus  is  certainly  entitled  to  respect,  and  even  if  his 
statement  be  incorrect,  we  are  not  warranted  in  concluding  that  his  text 
has  been  changed.] 

With  regard  to  the  word  liayoc,  we  find  in  Hesychius,  Bayoc,  Ba<ri- 
\evg,  Aakwvf c.  On  this  authority,  I should  correct  rov  Bayou  fivdya 
Atutvlitu,  instead  of  rov  rayou,  k.  t.  in  the  epigram 4 of  Lollius  Bas- 
sus  upon  the  three  hundred  Lacedaemonians  who  fell  in  the  pass  of 
Thermopylae.  Bayoc  was,  as  we  see,  the  proper  term  in  Lacedaemon 
to  signify  king. 

127.  Kal  iipvXa raiira  fit)  Trapafiaivtiv.  And  took  measures  against 
the  infringement,  Sfc.  There  were  certain  Lacedaemonians  8 who,  find- 
ing the  laws  of  Lycurgus  too  severe,  preferred  expatriating  themselves 
to  submitting  to  them.  They  passed  into  Italy  among  the  Sabines ; 
and  when  the  latter  incorporated  themselves  with  the  Romans,  they 
communicated  to  them  a part  of  the  Lacedaemonian  customs,  which 
they  had  adopted. 

128.  'Evtofioriac  cal  rpiijeadac  cat  avaaina.  The  Enomotiae,  the 
Triacades,  and  the  Syssitia.  Thucydides  affirms  8,that  there  were  four 
Enomotiae  in  the  Pentecostys,  and  four  Pentecostyes  in  the  Lochus. 
The  Pentecostys  being  supposed  to  be  fifty  men,  the  Lochus  must  have 
been  two  hundred,  and  the  Enomotia  a dozen,  as  it  is  impossible  to 
divide  fifty  into  four  equal  integral  numbers.  On  tbe  other  hand,  Xeno- 
phon, who  passed  part  of  his  life  amongst  the  Lacedaemonians,  and 
possessed  every  means  of  information  as  to  their  government,  informs 
us,  that  the  Mora  contained  four  Lochi,  eight  Pentecostyes,  and  six- 
teen Enomotiae  7.  If  the  Lochus  consisted  of  200  men,  the  Mora  must 
have  contained  800,  the  Pentecostys  1 00,  and  the  Enomotia  50.  And 
that  is  totally  at  variance  with  the  idea  of  the  Pentecostys  which  we 
should  conceive  from  the  etymology  of  the  word.  If  we  suppose  that 
the  Lochus  consisted  of  but  100  men,  the  Mora  would  be  400,  and 
there  would  be  but  two  Pentecostyes  in  the  Lochus,  and  two  Enomotiae 
of  twenty- five  men  each  in  the  Pentecostys.  In  whatever  way  we  look 
at  this  passage,  it  will  be  a contradiction  to  Thucydides. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  these  two  authors  have  made  no  mistake. 
The  Mora  may  have  varied,  as  our  regiments  do,  gs  to  the  number  of 
men  composing  it.  The  Pentecostys  would  never  change ; I mean,  it 
must  always  have  consisted  of  fifty  men ; but  there  may  have  been  a 

1 Plut.  in  Lycurg.  in  init.  5 Dionys.  Hal.  Antiq.  Rom.  II.  xlix. 

J Syncellus,  Chronogr.  p.  185. — Euse-  p.  109. 
bins,  Chron.  1218.  8 Thucyd.  V.  lxviii.  p.  359. 

5 De  Repub.  II.  x.  7 Xenoph.  Lacedivm.  Polit.  XI.  iv. 

* Anthol.  III.  v.  p.  204.  ex  edit.  Hen-  pp.  87,  88. 
rici  StephanL 
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greater  or  less  number  of  Pentecostyes  in  each  Mora,  at  different  times  ; 
the  Enomotia  being  sometimes  the  half,  and  sometimes  the  quarter  of 
the  Pentecostys,  as  the  passages  quoted  from  Xenophon  and  Thucy- 
dides prove.  It  appears  to  me  certain,  that  when  Lycurgus  instituted 
these  various  corps,  the  Enomotia  comprised  but  twelve  men  ; for  had 
it  amounted  to  twenty-five,  as  it  afterwards  did,  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
legislator  would  have  formed  in  the  same  corps  companies  of  thirty 
men.  That  must  necessarily  have  introduced  confusion  into  the  Mora ; 
for  Triacas  is  the  number  of  thirty,  and  the  Triacades  must  necessarily 
be  companies  of  thirty  men.  Perhaps  at  that  time  the  Enomotia  was 
half  of  the  Triacas,  and  there  were  so  many  Triacades  in  each  Lochus, 
and  so  many  Lochi  in  each  Mora.  At  the  time  that  the  Triacas  was 
admitted,  the  Pentecostys  could  not  have  existed : for  the  Lochus  and 
the  Mora,  being  divided  into  thirties,  could  not  admit  of  the  divi- 
sion into  fifties,  unless  the  Mora  at  that  time  consisted  of  three,  six, 
or  nine  hundred  men.  On  whatever  side  I contemplate  this  passage,  I 
encounter  difficulties  beyond  my  ability  to  clear  up. 

An  idea  has  occurred  to  me,  which  will  not  indeed  reconcile  Thucy- 
dides with  Xenophon,  but  which  may  serve  to  explain,  to  a certain 
extent,  the  passage  of  Herodotus.  The  Triacades,  of  which  this  histo- 
rian speaks,  formed  perhaps  no  definite  portion  of  the  Lochus,  no  regu- 
lar body  of  troops,  but  was  what  we  should  call,  in  our  army,  une 
chambree,  a party  considered  as  subsisting  only  when  meals  are  in  ques- 
tion. And  what  confirms  me  in  my  conjecture  is,  that  the  MS.  Lexicon 
of  Herodotus,  which  is  in  the  library  of  St.  Germain  des  Pres,  explain- 
ing this  word,  says,  btinya  Kara  Sfipovc  cal  hpidpbc  X'  avbpwv,  ‘ messes 
by  the  guild,  each  thirty  in  number.’  We  must  remember,  that 
amongst  the  ancients  the  armies  were  not  composed,  as  with  us,  of 
soldiers  drawn  promiscuously  from  every  country  under  their  dominion. 
Tribes  and  divisions  of  tribes  weie  not  mixed  with  each  other.  I know 
that  M.  Koen  asserts*,  that  the  first  explanation,  I mean  bciirya  Kara 
llipov c,  does  not  refer  to  the  Triacades,  but  to  the  Syssitia,  of  which 
Herodotus  speaks  afterwards.  It  may  be  so  : yet  the  more  I reflect  on 
this  passage,  the  more  I am  persuaded  that  Herodotus  did  not  allude 
to  the  Syssitia  formed  in  time  of  peace,  but  to  those  which  actually  took 
the  field.  In  fact,  Herodotus  says,  “ Lycurgus  regulated  every  thing 
relative  to  war,  the  Enomotiae,  the  Triacades,  and  the  Syssitia.”  I am 
of  opinion,  that  our  author  added  the  term  Syssitia  to  explain  that  of 
Triacades,  and  to  prevent  his  readers  from  fancying  that  the  Triacas 
was  a corps  forming  part  of  a more  numerous  body. 

129.  Ilfjoc  r£  Tuvroim  rove  itpupovc  teal  yipoyrac  tcrrrjffE  Aveovpyoc. 
Besides  these,  Lycurgus  instituted  the  Ephori  and  the  Senators.  There 
are  various  opinions  as  to  the  time  of  the  institution  of  the  Ephori. 
Eusebius  says',  that  they  were  created  in  the  first  year  of  the 

" Koenius  in  notis  ad  Gregorium  de  • Euseb.  Chronic.  Can.  p.  187. 

Dialect  is,  p.  239. 
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5th  Olympiad.  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Lycurgus1 * 3  and  elsewhere, 
states  them  to  have  been  instituted  about  130  years  after  this  legislator, 
by  king  Theopompus.  It  would  therefore  follow  that  as  Lycurgus  died 
about  the  year  856  before  our  era,  the  institution  of  the  Ephori  took 
place  in  the  third  year  of  the  13th  Olympiad,  or  726  years  before  our 
era.  Plutarch,  however,  as  well  as  Eusebius,  may  have  adopted  the 
calculation  of  those  who  make  Lycurgus  more  ancient.  And  what 
proves  that  Plutarch  did  so  is,  that  Theopompus,  who  according  to  him 
established  the  Ephori,  succeeded  his  father  Nicander  in  the  third  year 
of  the  2nd  Olympiad,  as  may  be  inferred  from  a passage  of  St.  Clement 
of  Alexandria  ’,  where  it  is  said  that  the  Olympiads  were  instituted  in 
the  thirty-fourth  year  ’ of  Nicander ; and  it  is  known  that  this  prince 
survived  that  establishment  five  years.  I have  for  good  reasons  placed 
the  institution  of  the  Olympiads  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  Nicander, 
and  the  accession  of  his  son  Theopompus  to  the  throne  five  years 
afterwards,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing  \ 

Aristotle 5 thinks  with  Plutarch,  that  Theopompus  instituted  the 
Ephori.  Cicero  also  appears  to  hold  the  same  opinion  ° : “ Quare  nec 
Ephori  Lacedaemone  sine  causa  a Theopompo  oppositi  Regibus.”  We 
read  the  same  in  Valerius  Maximus7. 

To  these  testimonies,  however,  may  he  opposed  Herodotus,  who,  hav- 
ing made  great  research,  and  living  nearer  to  the  time,  ought  to  have 
greater  weight.  Xenophon,  who  had  retired  to  the  territory  of  Lace- 
daemon, and  who  thoroughly  understood  the  government  of  that  state, 
which  he  had  made  his  particular  study,  agrees  in  opinion  with  Hero- 
dotus *,  as  does  also  Plato  *,  and  Satyrus,  a Peripatetic  philosopher ',  who 
wrote  the  Lives  of  Illustrious  Men,  and  respecting  whom  the  reader 
may  consult  Vossius  de  Historicis  Grajcis. 

[Muller  shows  that  the  Ephori  were  a characteristic  part  of  all  the 
Dorian  constitutions ; and  consequently  that  their  establishment  in 
Lacedaemon  may  be  referred  with  probability  to  the  earliest  organization 
of  that  state 7.  The  same  writer  considers  Lycurgus  as  a personage  in 
some  measure  mythological ; or  as  one  of  those  names  on  which  con- 
jecture, uncertain  tradition,  and  fable  are  disposed  to  fix.] 

Tbe  Ephori  were  five  in  number*.  Their  election  took  place  every 
year4,  on  the  8th  October*.  They  were  chosen  from  amongst  the 


1 Plut.  in  Lycurgo,  p.  43,  e,  and  ad 
Princ.  incrud.  p.  770,  E. 

* Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  I.  vol.  I.  p.  389. 
lin.  23. 

8 The  Latin  translation  of  St.  Clement 
says,  the  thirtieth;  but  the  Greek  text 
has  roisrov  card  TO  rp taxoardp  rtraprov 
frof. 

4 Larcher,  Hist.  d’H^rod.  trad.  vol. 
VII.  xvii.  p.  497. 

3 Aristot.  Polit.  V.  xi. 

6 Cic.  de  Legibus,  III.  vii. 

7 Valer.  Max.  IV.  L Extern.  8. 


8 Xen.  Lace da-m.  Polit.  VII.  iii.  p.  82. 

9 Plato,  Epist.  VIII.  p.  354,b.  But 
he  contradicts  himself,  De  Legibus,  III. 
p.  692,  a.  ; at  least  he  attributes  in  this 
latter  place  the  institution  of  a senate  to 
some  other  than  Lycurgus. 

1 I)iog.  Laert.  I.  lxviii.  p.  43. 

1 Hist,  of  the  Dorian  Race,  vol.  II. 
p.  1 16. 

8 Pausan.  III.  xi.  p.  231. 

4 Thucyd.  V.  xix.  and  xxxvi.  pp.  330. 
339. 

3 Dodwcll  de  Cyclis,  Dissert.  VIII.  v. 
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people  *.  The  first,  who  was  entitled  Ephorus  Eponymus6  7 8,  lent  his  name 
to  the  year  ; as  the  Archon  Eponymus  did  in  Athens  : at  Lacedatmon 
it  was  a usual  mode  of  expression  to  say  *,  'Epoptiiorroc  roi  cuva, 
“ such  a one  being  Ephorus.”  They  had  tile  same  authority  as  the 
Cosmi 9 of  Crete,  with  this  difference,  that  they  were  but  five,  as  I have 
just  remarked,  whereas  there  were  ten  Cosmi  in  Crete.  They  served 
as  a counterpoise1  to  the  authority  of  the  kings,  and  even  sat  in  judg- 
ment on  them  with  the  senators  *.  As  they  were  in  some  points  of  view 
superior  to  the  kings,  they  did  not  rise  * when  those  princes  came  into 
any  place  where  they  happened  to  be  present.  Cleomcnes  * caused  them 
to  be  massacred,  about  226  years  before  our  era  ; and  since  that  time, 
to  the  best  of  my  information,  they  are  not  mentioned  in  history,  or  at 
least  they  possessed  no  authority.  Their  magistracy  was  called  Antr- 
fio  c*. 

The  senators  were  twenty-eight  in  number*.  Besides  these  there 
were  five  nomophylaces,  or  guardians  of  the  laws,  who  were  called 
Bidiaei ; but  by  whom  they  were  established,  I know  not.  We  may 
fairly  conjecture  that  they  also  were  the  work  of  Lycurgus.  For  since 
this  legislator  established  the  laws  concerning  the  exercises  of  the  young 
people  ’,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  created  also  the  magistrates  who 
presided  over  those  exercises;  but  however  the  fact  may  be,  this  con- 
jecture serves  to  clear  up  a passage  of  Xenophon  ’.  'O  Ktyucwy  dy- 
aytoy  avrvy  «7rl  to  itr^arov  rrjt;  ayopac,  apiOfiijtrut  KtXtvti  bnotjoi  thy 
S7raprt«rat  iv  rfj  a yoptp,  Kai  iyb>,  tip ij,  dptfip/jtra c finotXia  re  na\ 
'Eipopovt,  Kal  Ftfjovrac,  ral  aAAouj,  <ic  Ttatrapanoyra.  “ Cinndon,  lead- 
ing him  to  the  extremity  of  the  square,  commanded  him  to  count  how 
many  Spartans  were  in  the  square.  Including  the  king,  he  answered, 
the  ephori,  the  senators,  and  others,  I reckon  about  forty.”  The  sena- 
tors were  twenty-eight  in  number ; the  two  kings  and  five  ephori  made 
thirty-five  : by  the  1 others,’  therefore,  we  may  understand  the  Bidiaei, 
which  would  make  up  the  forty.  The  conspirator  wished  to  show  to 
those  whom  he  was  endeavouring  to  gain  over  to  his  party,  the  facility 
with  which  the  government  might  be  overthrown,  since  it  consisted  but 
of  forty  persons,  who  might  easily  be  got  rid  of. 

Lycurgus  also  instituted  at  Lacedaemon  the  Equestrian  order s,  on  the 
model  of  that  which  was  established  in  Crete,  but  with  this  difference, 
that  the  knights  of  Crete  had  horses,  and  those  of  Lacedaemon  had 
none. 


6 Aristot.  Polit.  II.  ix.  p.  330,  a. 

9 I’ausan.  I II.  xi.  p.  232. 

8 Thucyd.  VIII.  vi.  p.  510. 

8 Aristot.  Polit.  II.  x.  p.  332,  d. 

1 Plato  de  Legibus,  III.  vol.  II.  p. 
692,  a. 

1 Pausan.  III.  v.  p.  215. 

3 Xen.  de  Rep.  Lacedaem.  XV.  vi. 
p.  99.  Nicolaus  Damasccnus  de  Morib. 


Gent,  apud  Stobieum,  Semi.  xlii.  p.  294. 
lin.  7- 

4 Plut.  in  Agide,  et  Clcomene  p.  808, 
B.  c. 

3 Plato,  Epist.  VIII.  p.  354,  B. 

• Herod.  VI.  lvii. 

1 Pausan.  III.  xi.  xiv.  p.  231.  242. 

8 Xen.  Hellen.  III.  iii.  p.  157. 

9 Strabo,  X.  p.  738,  a. 
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LXVI.  130.  T <j>  li  A vcoupyu  rtXtvrt'ioavri  Ipov  cloaptvoi,  otfiovrai 
ptydXw c.  Building  a temple  to  Lycurgus  on  his  death,  they  show  him 
much  veneration.  The  Lacedaemonians  having  sworn  1 not  to  abrogate 
any  of  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  before  his  return  to  Sparta,  this  legislator 
went  to  consult  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  which  answered  him  that  Sparta 
would  be  happy  so  long  as  it  observed  his  law's.  On  this,  he  resolved 
never  more  to  return  thither,  that  he  might  insure  the  observance  of 
them  according  to  the  terms  of  the  oath.  He  repaired  to  Crissa,  where 
he  killed  himself1.  When  the  Lacedaemonians  heard  of  this  event, 
wishing  to  acknowledge  the  virtue  which  had  distinguished  him  both  in 
life  and  death,  they  raised  a temple  with  an  altar  in  honour  of  him,  and 
every  year  offered  sacrifices  to  him,  as  to  a hero. 

131.  IIoXXo!  tv  ' Apvalirj  fia\avr)tydyot  avCptc  tatri.  Many  Arcadian 
men  on  acorns  fed.  The  common  acorn  is  too  bitter  and  too  unsubstan- 
tial a fruit  to  have  ever  furnished  man  with  proper  nourishment.  The 
kind  here  mentioned,  in  taste  resembles  our  chestnuts : it  grows,  and 
is  still  eaten  in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe.  The  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Spain  dried  them,  and,  having  afterwards  reduced  them  to  meal  by 
pounding,  made  them  into  bread 3.  And  at  the  present  day  this  sort 
is  served  up  at  all  tables  in  Spain,  roasted  like  our  chestnuts.  Leo  Afri- 
canus  says  *,  that  not  far  from  Mamora,  in  the  kingdom  of  Fez,  there 
is  a forest,  in  which  the  trees  are  very  lofty,  bearing  oblong  acorns, 
much  like  the  Damask  plumbs,  the  taste  of  which  resembles  that  of 
the  chestnut,  but  is  far  superior. 

[The  oak  which  produces  the  sweet  acorns  of  Barbary,  Portugal,  and 
some  parts  of  Spain  and  Italy,  is  the  Quercus  Ballota ; but  the  acorns 
of  the  (I.  Suber  or  cork-tree  are  also  eaten ; and  even  some  trees  of 
the  common  Q.  Ilex  yield  a palatable  acorn.  With  the  inhabitants  of 
Mount  Atlas,  the  acorn  is  a staple  article  of  food  *.  Such  was  the  case 
with  the  Greeks  in  early  times.  In  the  golden  age  men  lived  on  the 
spontaneous  productions  of  nature  ; 

Et  quae  deciderant  patula  Jovis  arbore  glandes. — Ov.  Met.  I.  101. 

The  oak-woods  of  Dodona  are  here  referred  to  ; and  also  in  the  follow- 
ing line  of  Virgil : 

Chaoniam  pingui  glandem  mutavit  arista. — Georg.  I.  2. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  religious  character  attached  to  that  locality 
originated  in  the  great  bounty  of  nature  there  manifested.  Acorns  are 
still  supplied  to  the  markets  of  the  Morea  and  of  Asia  Minor.] 

132.  ’Eoawdivrts  2e  rrj  ovpj3o\rj.  Being  worsted  in  the  combat.  This 

1 Excerpta  ex  Nicol.  Damasc.  p.  449.  * Joan.  Leonis  African!,  Afr.  Descr. 

1 Plut.  in  Lycurgo,  p.  67,  F.  59,  B. — III.  xvii.  In  Ramusio,  I.  fol.  101,  b. 
Pauaan.  III.  xvi.  p.  248.  4 Dosfontaines,  Mem.  de  l’Acad.  des 

» Strabo,  III.  p.  233,  a.  Sc.  1790. 
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repulse  happened  to  them  in  the  reign  of  Charillus  *.  The  wives  of  the 
Tegeates  took  up  arms,  and,  placing  themselves  in  ambuscade  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Phylactris 7,  rushed  upon  the  Lacedaemonians  whilst  the 
latter  were  engaged  with  the  Tegeates,  and  put  them  to  flight.  Charil- 
lus was  taken  ; but  released  after  promising  not  to  carry  arms  against 
the  Tegeates  for  the  future.  In  memory  of  this  exploit  of  the  women, 
a statue  of  Mars,  sumamed  the  Gynaecothcenas,  that  is  to  say,  the 
‘ Comrade  of  the  women,’  was  erected  in  the  square  of  Tegea. 

Polyaenus  thus  relates  the  same  affair ' : “ The  Lacedaemonians 
ravaging  the  territory  of  Tegea,  Aleus,  king  of  Arcadia,  sent  all  those 
who  were  of  an  age  to  carry  arms  to  a place  which  overlooked  the 
enemy,  with  orders  to  attack  them  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  He  com- 
manded the  old  men  and  the  children  to  remain  in  front  of  the  city,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  kindle  a large  fire.  The  enemy,  astonished  at  the 
sight  of  this  fire,  kept  their  eyes  fixed  on  it ; meanwhile,  those  who  were 
on  the  heights  rushed  down  upon  the  Lacedaemonians,  killed  a great 
number  of  them,  and  having  made  many  prisoners,  they  bound  them, 
and  thus  the  oracle  was  accomplished : 

Aw  trio  rot  Ttytijr  noaaieporov  6p\yaaa6ai. 

“ I will  give  thee  Tegea  to  dance  upon.” 

[Diodorus  has  also  given  the  words  of  this  oracle,  with  hardly  any 
variation*.  The  expression  rrocraieporov  occurs  in  the  Orphic  Hymns, 
XXXI.] 

133.  Ai  Si  7r icai  avrai,  tv  njtn  ISeSiaro,  tn  cal  i c ijxt  7/aav  trwai 
iv  Teyeij,  irtp'i  rov  vr)6v  r i/c  ’AXe'ijc  ’Adijvai'ijc  rpepitfitvai.  The  same 
chains  with  which  they  were  bound,  were  still  preserved  in  Tegea,  when 
I was  there,  suspended  round  the  temple  of  Minerva  Alea.  In  the  time 
of  Pausanias,  or  900  years  after  the  event  which  they  commemorated, 
some  remains  of  them 1 still  remained  in  the  temple  of  Minerva  Alea. 
The  statue  of  this  Minerva,  which  was  seen  at  Tegea  in  the  time  of 
Pausanias,  had  been  brought  from  the  town  of  Manthyrea  in  Arcadia, 
the  original  statue  having  been  removed  to  Home  by  Augustus.  It 
was  called  Minerva  Hippias,  because  in  the  combat  with  the  giants  that 
goddess  had  driven  her  car  against  Enceladus.  It  was  a prevailing 
usage  among  the  different  people  of  Greece,  and,  above  all,  among  those 
of  the  Peloponnesus,  to  call  it  Minerva  Alea.  This  was  doubtless 
because  the  assistance  of  this  goddess  had  enabled  the  gods  to  avoid  a 
defeat,  ’AXt'a  signifying  * escape.’ 

We  must  not,  however,  confound  this  Minerva  with  another,  who 
was  surnamed  Alea,  because  worshipped  in  a town  of  that  name  * in 
Arcadia. 

6 Pausan.  III.  vii.  pp.  219,  220.  8 Nova  Script.  Coll.  ed.  Mai,  II.  p.  27. 

’ Id.  VIII.  v.  p.  609.  xlviii.  p.  697-  1 Pausan.  VIII.  xlvii.  p.  695. 

1 Polyeeni  Strateg.  I.  viii.  p.  26.  * Id.  ibid,  xxiii.  p.  642. 
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LXVII.  134.  Kal  rvirog  a vrir  Virus  *al  ’TV/1'  *>ri  wfipan  Ktirai.  The 
type  and  the  antitype , ill  lies  on  ill.  Pausanias  recites 3 the  same  oracle. 
Herodotus,  explaining  this  oracle  in  the  following  paragraph,  says,  that 
the  type  is  the  hammer,  the  antitype  the  anvil,  and  the  evil  upon  evil 
the  iron  forged  upon  the  anvil. 

135.  ’Es  ov  6i)  Ai^rjc,  twv  ayaOot pywv  saXtoptvuiv  'S.iraprtnriuv, 
avtvpt.  Until  Lichas,  of  the  class  of  Spartans  called  Agathoergi,  found 
out  its  meaning.  Thucydides*,  Xenophon4,  Plutarch6  always  write 
Lichas.  Yet  it  cannot  be  the  same  person  these  two  latter  authors 
speak  of,  since  Plutarch  mentions  him  as  being  famous  only  for  the 
entertainment  which  he  gave  to  the  strangers  who  had  assisted  at  the 
Gymnopaedia. 

The  Lacedaemonians,  out  of  gratitude,  struck  a medal  in  honour  of 
Lichas.  On  one  side 7 was  the  head  of  Hercules,  and  on  the  other, 
a head  with  an  enormous  beard  and  a singular  ornament.  Round  it 
was  written  Aim.  I should  think  that  the  alpha  is  partly  effaced.  We 
know  that  the  Dorians  formed  the  genitive  by  a long  *.  The  medal  is 
of  silver,  but  of  very  ordinary  workmanship.  The  ornament  of  the 
head  greatly  resembles  that  of  the  priests,  and  has  given  rise  to 
M.  Haym’s  conjecture  that  the  inhabitants  of  Lacedaemon  having  raised 
a temple  in  honour  of  Orestes,  ordained  Lichas  priest  of  that  divinity. 
But  possibly  this  medal  may  relate  to  some  other  Lichas. 

Timaeus  speaks  of  the  Agathoergi  in  his  Lexicon  of  the  terms  used 
by  Plato,  though  the  word  does  not  occur  in  that  author ; but,  as  the 
learned  Ruhnken  has  satisfactorily  proved,  there  have  crept  into  that 
Lexicon  glosses  which  belong  to  other  writers.  They  were  chosen  from 
the  body  of  knights.  Suidas  is  mistaken  in  saying  that  they  were 
chosen  from  the  ephori.  Herodotus  is  more  worthy  of  belief. 

LXVIII.  1 36.  ’EAOiiv  Is  ^aXAiiov,  idrjtiro  oilr\pov  il.tXavv6p.tvov. 
Going  into  a smith’s  shop,  he  stayed  looking  at  the  iron  as  it  was  forged. 
The  Greek  has  tit  xaheifiov,  * into  the  shop  of  one  who  works  in  cop- 
per.’ Brass  was  discovered  and  worked  before  iron. 

Prior  ceris  erat  quam  ferri  cognitus  usus.  — Lucret.  V.  1292. 

“ The  use  of  brass  preceded  that  of  iron.” 

“ They  worked  the  earth  with  brass,”  says  Hesiod  “,  “ not  having  as 
yet  discovered  iron.”  But  even  when  this  latter  metal  had  become 
common,  they  still  continued  to  call  those  who  worked  in  it  x“Xk*‘Ci  or 
‘ brass-workers,’  so  powerful  is  custom  10. 

137.  'Opvaatov  hrirv)(pv  < ropip  iirTatriixti  . . . a rip  la  avrrjv,  *al  tllov 


* Pnusan.  III.  iii.  p.  210. 

* Thucyd.  V.  1.  p.  349. 

* Xen.  Mem.  Soc.  1.  ii. 

“ Plut.  in  Cimone,  p.  484,  r. 

7 Nicol.  Fr.  Haym,  Thesaur.  Britan. 


vol.  I.  p.  133. 

* Buttmann’s  Gr.Gram.  § 34.  Ob.  IV.  4. 
" Hesiodi  Opera  et  Dies,  151,  or  135 
in  Brunck’s  edition. 

'»  Pollux,  Onom.  VII.  106. 
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r'uv  ycicpoy  pi/Kti  Toon  eovra  rrj  troptp.  In  digging,  I came  upon  a coffin 
seven  cubits  long  . ...  I opened  it,  and  saw  that  the  corpse  was  equal  in 
length  to  the  coffin.  Solinus  relates  the  same  circumstance ; and  to 
impart  to  it  an  air  of  verisimilitude,  he  adds  that,  under  Augustus, 
Pusio  and  Secondilla  were  more  than  ten  feet  high  j that  is  to  say,  he 
endeavours  to  support  a doubtful  fact,  by  one  which  is  not  less  so. 
Aldus  Gellius  has  taken  advantage  of  this  passage  of  our  historian  to 
treat  him  as  a retailer  of  fables  But  even  though  this  assertion  con- 
cerning Orestes  should  be  false,  it  is  no  less  wrong  of  the  critic  to  cast 
such  a reproach  on  Herodotus. 

Herodotus  contents  himself  with  reporting  the  fact,  as  he  found  it  in 
the  annals  of  Lacedtemon,  without  warranting  its  authenticity.  In 
reading  history,  we  find  traditions  as  to  the  existence  of  a supposed 
gigantic  race  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world,  even  among  the 
savages  of  Canada.  Bones  of  unusual  size,  found  in  different  countries, 
give  a colour  to  these  accounts.  Some  were  shown  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  at  Capreae which  had  belonged  to  monstrous  animals ; and 
it  was  pretended  that  they  were  those  of  the  Giants  who  had  fought 
against  the  gods.  In  1613  the  bones  of  the  giant  Teutobochus  were 
exhibited  all  over  Europe  ; till  a naturalist  proved  that  they  were  those 
of  an  elephant. 

It  is  difficult,  however,  to  believe,  that  historians  have  transmitted  to 
us  only  fables  as  to  the  size  of  men  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world. 
The  actual  existence  of  the  Patagonians  proves  that  nature  has  not  uni- 
versally degenerated.  As  to  the  high  stature  of  our  ancestors,  see  what 
M.  Laureau 3 says,  and  we  shall  then  have  less  difficulty  in  believing 
what  the  smith  of  Tegea  told  Liclias  as  to  the  height  of  Orestes ; espe- 
cially if  we  omit  so  much  as  the  smith  may  have  been  supposed  to  add 
for  tbe  sake  of  making  his  story  more  marvellous. 

[There  will  certainly  be  no  difficulty  in  believing  the  smith  of  Tegea, 
when  we  shall  have  previously  struck  out  of  his  discourse  whatever 
seems  marvellous.  But  such  a retrenchment  would  probably  reach  the 
essence  of  his  story.  Larchcr  is  hardly  able  to  conceal  his  leaning 
towards  the  incredible.  Tnere  are  tombs  and  monuments  enough  in 
existence  to  prove  that  the  size  of  the  human  being  has  not  undergone 
any  appreciable  change  within  some  thousands  of  years.  When  Hero- 
dotus was  in  Egypt,  he  might  assuredly  have  seen  mummies  as  old  as 
the  time  of  Orestes,  so  as  to  ascertain  whether  the  human  race  had 
diminished  in  stature.  With  respect  to  the  bones  of  giants,  formerly  so 
common,  they  arc  never  seen  now,  when  the  scientific  world  seeks  so 
diligently  for  organic  remains.  The  Patagonians,  formerly  represented 
as  giants,  are  now  known,  on  better  acquaintance,  to  be  little  larger  than 
Europeans s.  Of  fifty  of  them  measured  by  Captain  King,  only  one 

11  Aul.  Gellii  Noet.  Att.  III.  x.  p.  47.  and  note,  edit,  in  4to. 

1 Sueton.  August,  lxxii.  3 Fitzroy,  Voy.  of  the  Adventure  & 

3 Histoire  do  France  avaut  Clovis,  Beagle,  voi.  I.  p.  !>6.  11.  p.  145. 
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exceeded  six  feet  in  height.  Nor  is  this  superior  height  and  robustness 
the  character  of  the  whole  race  or  nation  ; only  a few  tribes  placed  in 
peculiarly  favourable  circumstances  are  so  distinguished 4 ; and  they, 
instead  of  proving  “ that  nature  has  not  universally  degenerated,” 
may  be  rather  considered  as  specimens  of  the  improvement  of  which 
man’s  physical  nature  is  susceptible.  The  following  probable  causes 
may  be  assigned  for  the  physical  superiority  of  the  Patagonians  : they 
occupy  the  Pampas  in  a temperate  and  dry  climate ; the  tract  west 
of  the  Andes  and  south  of  Valdivia,  having  a humid  climate,  is 
covered  with  luxuriant  forests  which  nourish  the  game.  The  nut  of 
the  Araucaria,  which  grows  in  the  Andes  as  far  north  as  the  latitude  of 
Valparaiso,  supplies  the  natives  with  abundance  of  food.  Add  to  these 
resources  the  wild  cattle  and  the  horse  of  the  Pampas.  The  Indians  of 
the  Araucanian  race  who,  possessing  abundance  of  animal  and  vegetable 
food,  live  on  horseback,  are  the  large  people  whom  we  call  Patagonians 
Among  the  natives  of  South  America  as  well  as  of  South  Africa  the 
families  of  the  chiefs,  being  exempt  front  privations,  are  generally  dis- 
tinguished by  great  stature.] 

138.  'tguadovro  rqv  av\i/y.  He  tried  to  hire  the  yard.  We  must  here 
remark  the  peculiar  force  of  the  Greek  imperfect  tense.  'EparOouro 
does  not  signify  that  ‘lie  hired,'  but  that  ‘he  endeavoured  to  hire.’ 
This  is  a common  mode  of  expression.  New*  vui  trap’  ’Apiarap^ou 
nWoi  ti rttOoe  airorptmoOcu  s.  “ Neon  and  certain  emissaries  of  Ari- 
starchus endeavoured  to  persuade  the  soldiers  not  to  go  in  search  of 
Seuthes.”  [It  is  not  endeavour  which  is  expressed  by  the  imperfect 
tense,  but  purpose  ; igitrOovro  signifies  4 he  wanted  to  hire  ’ or  ‘ would 
hire.’  It  describes  an  action  not  completed;  and  consequently  modern 
languages,  when  expressing  that  tense  by  means  of  an  auxiliary  verb, 
employ  one  which  indicates  the  intention  or  purpose  of  the  agent  °. 
Further  on,  our  historian  says  that  the  Lacedaemonians  xpv'roi'  wreayro, 
which  means  not  that  they  bought  gold,  for  Croesus  gave  them  all  they 
wanted,  but  that  they  had  the  intention  of  buying  gold.] 

139.  ’AiopuSas  cc  Til v rciipov,  mi  ra  oarca  (7v\\ii,a c,  ciy^iro  (fiepuiy 
it  Sn-ripriji'.  Digging  up  the  grave  and  gathering  the  bones,  he  carried 
them  off  to  Sparta.  It  may  be  asked,  how  Orestes,  who  neither  reigned 
nor  lived  in  Tegea,  came  to  be  buried  in  that  city.  We  know  generally' 
from  Strabo,  that  that  prince  7 died  in  Arcadia  whilst  leading  the  vEolian 
colony  ; but  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  is  more  particular.  lie  asserts, 
that  Orestes  *,  having  been  bitten  by  a viper,  died  at  a place  called 
Oresteum.  [Pherecydes  says*,  that  Orestes,  flying  from  the  furies, 
found  refuge  in  a temple  of  Diana,  whence  the  place  (which  was  on  the 
banks  of  the  Alpheus  l“)  was  called  Oresteum.]  His  body  was  doubt- 

1 Patkncr’s  Descr.  of  Patagonia,  pp.  7 Strabo,  XIII.  p.  872,  c. 

Ill,  112.  * Stepb.  Byz.  voc.  ’Opiirrai . 

4 Xennph.  Cyri  Anab.  VII.  iii.  p.  401.  8 Schul.  Kurip.  Orest.  1C45. 

0 lluttmann’s  Interm.  Gram.  p.  368.  18  Eurip.  Eiectra  ,1273. 
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less  carried  to  Tegea,  which  was  at  no  great  distance,  because  he  was 
descended,  by  his  grandmother  Airopc,  from  Tegeates  the  founder  of 
Tegea. 

jErope,  mother  of  Agamemnon  and  of  Menelaus  ',  was  the  daughter 
of  Cratcus,  who  had  passed  into  Crete  ’.  Thus  Menelaus  is  called 
Semi-Cretan  by  Lycophron 5.  And  thus  Crateus  was  the  son  of 
Tegeates1 * * 4,  founder  of  Tegea.  [The  names  Crateus  and  Tegeates,  evi- 
dently derived  from  Crete  and  Tegea,  seem  better  suited  to  fabulous 
than  real  personages.] 

LXIX.  140.  * Etrtfnrt  tc  — ~<i OTT] v ayyi\ovQ.  Sent  ambassadors  to 
Sparta.  “ Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  under  the  pretence  * of  sending 
Eurybates  of  Ephesus  to  Delphi,  sent  him  into  Peloponnesus  with  gold, 
there  to  raise  the  greatest  number  of  Greeks  that  he  could  ; but  this 
traitor  fled  to  Cyrus,  and  disclosed  to  him  all  that  he  had  been  intrusted 
with.  This  atrocity  of  Eurybates  being  known  to  the  Greeks,  when 
they  wish  to  reproach  any  one  with  a base  action,  to  this  day  they  call 
him  a Eurybates.”  His  name  passed  into  a proverb  to  indicate  a 
traitor.  Demosthenes  *,  Aeschines,  and  others,  frequently  allude  to 
this. 

141.  ‘Ec  ayaXfia  fiovXopevoi  ^fit/irairOai.  With  the  purpose  of  using  it 
for  the  statue,  fyc.  Herodotus  does  not  say  that  it  was  actually  used 
for  the  statue  on  Mount  Thomax,  near  Sparta.  Wc  learn  from  Pausa- 
nias  \ that  all  the  gold  which  Croesus  sent  to  the  Lacedaemonians  was 
used  in  ornamenting  the  statue  of  Apollo  which  was  seen  at  Amycl®. 

I was  at  first  induced  to  believe  that  this  statue  was  of  gold  ; but  the 
passage  above  cited  from  Pausanias,  and  another  still  more  to  the  point 
from  Athenauis,  have  decided  my  opinion.  “ The  Lacedaemonians,’’ 
says  the  latter  writer*,  “ wishing  to  gild  the  face  of  the  statue  of  Apollo 
which  is  at  Amyclae,  and  finding  no  gold  in  Greece,  sent  to  ask  the  god 
whence  they  could  purchase  some.  From  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia, 
answered  the  god.  They  sent  to  Croesus,  and  bought  some.” 

[The  accuracy  of  Athenmus  in  the  passage  above  quoted  has  been 
questioned  by  M.  Quatremere  de  Quincy  ’ ; because  it  seems  to  him 
hardly  credible  that  the  small  quantity  of  gold  requisite  to  gild  the  face 
of  a statue,  could  not  be  procured  in  Greece.  Yet  if  we  allow  that  the 
gold  was  really  required  for  some  more  extensive  decoration  of  the 
statue,  it  will  still  follow,  from  the  passage  in  question,  that  there  was  in 
that  age  a scarcity  of  gold  in  Greece.  This  is  the  very  point  which 
Athenaeus  seeks  to  establish,  citing  in  proof  of  it  many  curious  facts ; 


1 Tzctzcs  ad  Lycoplir.  Cassandra,  1 4!). 
p.  19.  col.  2. 

' l’ausaii.  VIIT.  liii.  p.  707- 

* Lycophron,  150. 

* Pausan.  VIII.  iii.  p.  <503. 

4 Diod.  Sic.  voL  II.  p.  553. 


4 Demosth.  de  Corona,  p.  47G,  c. 
zEscliin.  contra  Ctesipli.  p.  450,  n. 

7 Pausan.  III.  x.  p.  231. 

8 Athen.  Deipnos.  VI.  iv.  p.  232,  A. 

s Lc  Jupiter  Olympien,  pp.  137.  200. 
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such  as  that  previous  to  the  plunder  of  Delphi  by  the  Phocaeans 
(370  b.c.)  drinking-vessels  of  gold  or  silver  were  unknown  in  Greece ; 
the  wealthiest  people  drank  out  of  brass  or  copper  cups  ; and  we  learn 
from  our  historian  a little  further  on  that  the  Lacedaemonians  got  made 
for  Croesus,  in  return  for  his  present  of  gold,  a large  bronze  vase.  The 
dispersion  of  the  sacred  treasures  was  followed  by  the  Asiatic  conquests 
of  Alexander,  which  caused  a great  influx  of  the  precious  metals  into 
Europe ; nevertheless,  they  flowed  so  slowly  towards  the  west,  that 
so  late  as  the  year  247  b.c.,  Italy  (with  the  exception  of  the  Grecian 
colonies)  had  still  only  copper  money. 

The  fact  of  the  scarcity  of  the  precious  metals  in  Greece,  thus  ascer- 
tained, must  be  allowed  to  modify  Larcher’s  assertion  (note  48),  that 
already  in  the  days  of  Lycurgus,  iron  was  a base  metal.  This  metal 
may  have  had  a very  high  value  in  relation  to  the  necessaries  of  life, 
though  cheap  in  comparison  with  gold  and  silver. 

It  has  been  remarked  above  (see  note  93),  that  the  offerings  of 
Croesus  had  an  exchangeable  value  much  beyond  what  the  same  quan- 
tity of  gold  would  possess  at  the  present  day.  M.  Letronne ',  investi- 
gating with  his  usual  learning  and  sagacity  the  power  or  exchangeable 
value  of  the  precious  metals  in  Athens  about  the  year  400  b.c.,  con- 
cludes, that  the  power  of  the  precious  metals  at  the  present  day  being 
taken  as  unit,  that  of  gold  at  the  time  mentioned  will  be  represented 
by  2‘389,  that  of  silver  by  2’996.  Consequently,  the  offerings  of  Croe- 
sus exceeded  in  power  or  exchangeable  value  2^  millions  of  sterling 
money.] 

LXXI.  142.  Ov  triiea  i\nvtri  rpuryeie.  They  have  no  figs  to  eat.  “The 
historian  Herodotus  ’,  wishing  to  prove  that  a country  is  totally  wild 
and  uncultivated,  contents  himself  with  saying  that  neither  figs,  nor  any 
thing  else  that  is  good,  grow  there ; as  if  there  was  no  fruit  superior 
to  figs,  or  as  if  the  people  among  whom  this  fruit  grew  could  want  no 
earthly  good.  Homer 3 praises  fruits,  some  for  their  size,  some  for  their 
colour,  and  some  for  the  beauty  of  their  form.  The  fig  is  the  only 
fruit  to  which  he  allows  sweetness.  He  gives  to  honey  the  epithet  of 
green,  as  if  fearing  rashly  to  call  that  sweet,  which  is  sometimes  bitter; 
but  the  quality  of  sweetness  he  allows  only  to  the  fig,  in  common  with 
nectar,  as  if  it  were  the  only  sweet  thing  in  nature.” 

143.  Mjjcoc  ocov,  tu^uit'u)  in  cut  irivTt  hytpcu  avatatfiovvrai.  As  to  the. 
distance,  it  takes  an  active  man  five  days  to  travel  it.  Scymnus  of  Chios 4 
having  said  that  the  Euxine  sea  is  seven  days’  journey  from  the  mari- 
time coast  of  Cilicia,  immediately  adds,  that  Herodotus  appears  to  have 
been  ignorant  of  this,  since  he  asserts  that  from  Cilicia  to  the  Euxine 
sea  is  but  five  days’  journey. 

1 Consid.  Gen.  sur  l’Eval.  des  Monn.  p.  390,  c,  D.  p.  391,  a. 

Gr.  et  Rom.  p.  119.  5 Odyss.  VII.  Ilf!. 

* Juliani  Imperatoris  Epist.  XXIV.  * SeymniChii  Frngm.  185  et  s.  p.  54. 
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That  geographer  allows,  perhaps,  for  the  day’s  journey  only  150 
stadia,  as  was  sometimes  done,  and  our  historian  200‘,  as  may  be  seen 
elsewhere  According  to  this  calculation,  Scymnus  estimates  the 
isthmus  at  1050  stadia,  and  Herodotus  at  1000.  The  difference  then 
becomes  so  trifling,  that  he  must  he  a very  ill-humoured  critic  who 
would  make  it  a matter  of  offence  against  our  historian. 

[There  is  little  gained  by  reconciling  authors  on  a point  which  is 
erroneous.  The  distance  across  the  narrowest  part  of  Asia  Minor  is 
not  less  than  200  geographical  miles  in  a straight  line,  or  about  2500 
stadia.  Herodotus  seems  to  have  supposed  that  Lower  Asia  (or,  as  we 
call  it,  Asia  Minor)  is  joined  to  Upper  Asia  by  a narrow  isthmus,  “ the 
neck  of  all  that  region.”  He  was  copied  by  Scylax  ?,  and  too  timidly 
corrected  by  Scymnus  Chius  '.  But  Eratosthenes 3 had  juster  concep- 
tions, and  calculated  the  distance  across  from  the  Issic  gulf  to  Amisus 
on  the  shore  of  the  Euxine,  to  he  300  stadia,  which  is  not  too  much 
for  the  actual  route.  The  Armenian  mountain  of  Herodotus  is  evi- 
dently the  mountain  group  lying  south  of  Trebizond,  and  of  which  the 
Gaur  Tagh  and  Almali  Tagh  are  conspicuous  portions.] 

LXXIII.  144.  T»)v  Tlxt'yvTivTuHioy.  To  draw  the  bow.  The  Scythians 
had  the  reputation  of  being  excellent  archers.  Hence  the  epithet  of 
Scythian,  which  was  frequently  given  to  the  how  or  to  the  quiver  ; as  for 
instance,  in  the  beginning  of  that  pretty  epigram  of  Meleager,  which 
is  found  in  the  excellent  collection  of  Greek  poetry  by  M.  Brunck1  : 

Nat  rav  Ko7rpi>',  "Epioc,  <pht^a>  ra  ad,  iravra  Trvpwaac, 

To; a rt,  vat  Eeodiei/e  IuEukov  <f>aptrpr)v. 

“By  Venus,  Love,  I will  burn  both  your  bow  and  your  Scythian 
quiver.” 

The  Athenians  had  Scythians  in  their  pay,  as  perhaps  had  the  other 
Greeks.  “ We  hired,”  says  -/Eschines*,  “ 300  Scythian  archers.” 

LXXIV.  145.  ’Ei'  St,  cal  vvKrofia-^ipv  rtvd  tTroiiioavro.  And  in  it 
they  had  a kind  of  nocturnal  combat.  [After  iv  tit,  Wyttenbach  5 under- 
stands rot c rrivrt  treat  rovrot c,  which  is  at  variance,  however,  with 
what  is  afterwards  stated  ; for  the  combat  alluded  to  took  place  in  the 
sixth  year  of  the  war.  Schweighauser  supplies  raiira tc  rale  palate, 
which  is  also  liable  to  the  objection,  that  the  battle  spoken  of  was  not 
one  of  the  battles  fought  within  the  mentioned  period  of  five  years. 
Larcher  translates  tv  6e,  * in  the  sixth  year,’  in  vindication  of  which  he 

5 Herod.  V.  liii.  1 Analecta  Vet.  Poet,  Grcee.  vol.  I. 

• Id.  IV.  ci.  p.  1G.  no.  Hi. 

7 Scyl.  Caryand.  Periplus,  cii.  In  1 zEschin.  de  falsa  Legatione,  p.  422, 
Gail’s  Geogr.  Gr.  Min.  vol.  I.  p.  301.  E. 

• Gail,  Geogr.  Gr.  Min.  vol.  II.  p.  327-  8 Wyttenbacli,  Select.  Hist.  p.  350. 

• Strabo,  II.  i. 
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argues  as  follows  : “'Ey  yiv  . ...  iv  It.  The  particle  yiv  indicates 
that  during  the  first  five  years  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  were 
pretty  equal.  ’Ey  2*  proves  that  he  then  speaks  of  the  sixth  year.” 
This  interpretation  rests  on  a very  careless  perusal  of  the  passage  in 
question.  The  historian  says,  iv  roiai  woMdsic  fiiv  oi  Mi) rot  .... 
itoWaKtt  bi  oi  Au2oi,  “ in  those  five  years  the  advantage  often  fell  to  the 
Medians,  often  to  the  Lydians.”  Then  iv  oi  follows  again,  not  answer- 
ing to  the  iv  fiiv  of  the  preceding  clause,  but  referring  to  the  subject  of 
the  sentence,  d voXtfio c ; so  that  iv  being  here  used  adverbially  must 
be  translated  1 therein,’  or  in  the  time  of  that  war.] 

140.  Toe  (Tvvttrrtiiorji  ti)v  rifiiptfv  iimrivrjtj  vvkt a yivtoOat.  The 

battle  being  joined,  day  suddenly  changed  to  night.  Herodotus  always 
expresses  himself  in  this  manner,  which  has  induced  Dodwell  to  believe 
him  very  ignorant  of  astronomy.  And  so  far  this  learned  man  may 
perhaps  be  in  the  right ; but  when  he  adds  that  Thales  was  not  astro- 
nomer enough  to  foretel  an  eclipse,  I think  he  is  mistaken.  “ For  the 
Zodiac,”  he  observes4,  “ was  not  as  yet  divided  into  signs  by  Cleostra- 
tus,  nor  was  the  point  to  reckon  from,  in  Aries,  as  yet  assumed.  Nor 
was  the  period  of  the  lunar  Syzygy  accurately  known.  Cycles,  epicy- 
cles, and  nodes  were  not  yet  discovered,  nor  was  it  even  perfectly  esta- 
blished that  eclipses  were  attributable  to  the  interposition  of  opaque 
bodies.  In  such  a state  of  knowledge,  what  tables  could  there  be  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  or  what  calculations?  ” 

According  to  the  same  writer,  the  sudden  darkness,  which  separated 
the  two  armies,  proceeded  from  some  thick  exhalations  which  obscured 
the  sun s.  The  prediction  of  such  a phenomenon  would  be  truly 
astonishing.  Dodwell,  in  endeavouring  to  depreciate  the  astronomical 
knowledge  of  Thales,  thus  ascribes  to  him  an  acquaintance  with  meteo- 
rology such  as  has  never  yet  been  attained.  His  opinion,  however,  is 
opposed  by  the  testimony  of  Cicero  ”,  of  Pliny  7,  and  of  many  other 
authors.  Eudemus  of  Rhodes  *,  a disciple  of  Aristotle,  distinctly  ex- 
presses himself  to  the  same  effect  as  Cicero  and  Pliny. 

[The  arguments  of  Dodwell  are  not  to  be  contravened.  The  astro- 
nomical science  of  the  age  of  Thales  did  not  reach  to  the  prediction  of 
eclipses,  in  the  sense  in  which  modern  astronomers  understand  the  word 
prediction  ; that  is  to  say,  it  could  not  foretel  to  a second  of  time  and 
with  absolute  certainty  every  stage  of  the  phenomenon.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  philosophers  of  that  age  had 
already  some  idea  of  a cycle  bringing  back  the  eclipses  in  series  “,  and  that 
Thales  ventured  to  foretel  the  return  of  an  eclipse  within  wide  limits, 
which  is  indeed  all  that  Herodotus  says  of  him  ; “ he  foretold  that  eclipse 
to  the  Ionians,  determining  that  it  would  take  place  within  that  year.”] 

* Dodwell  in  Addendis  ad  Diasortat.  7 1’lin.  Hist.  Nat.  II.  xii.  vol.  I.  p.  76. 

de  Cyclis,  p.  all.  “ Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  I,  p.  354. 

5 Id.  ibid.  p.  912.  9 Uckert,  Geogr.  I.  p.  52  ; Bredow, 

6 Cic.  de  Divinat.  I.  xlix.  Uranol.  Herod,  p.  46. 
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It  remains  for  us  to  determine  the  year  in  which  this  eclipse  took  place. 
There  exists  a great  variety  of  opinions  on  this  point,  and  among 
them  not  one,  I am  afraid,  which  will  be  found  satisfactory.  However 
easy  it  may  be  to  overturn  any  of  the  systems  of  the  chronologers,  it  is 
by  no  means  equally  easy  to  substitute  for  it  a new  one  which  shall  be 
proof  against  all  objections  ; indeed  I think  it  scarcely  possible.  After 
shortly  examining  the  opinions  of  those  who  have  already  written  on 
this  subject,  I shall  decide  in  favour  of  that  which  shall  seem  most 
plausible. 

Eudemus  expresses  himself  too  loosely  when  he  says,  that  the  eclipse 
in  question  took  place  about  the  50th  Olympiad.  I shall  therefore  not 
be  governed  by  his  opinion,  which  nearly  coincides  with  that  of  Pliny 
and  with  that  of  Scaliger.  Pliny 1 places  this  eclipse  in  the  fourth  year 
of  the  48th  Olympiad,  and  he  is  countenanced  by  Father  Riecioli 2, 
M.  Desvignoles  ’,  and  President  De  Brosses  *.  There  was,  certainly,  an 
eclipse  on  the  28th  of  May  in  the  year  4129  of  the  Julian  era ; but  the 
Olympic  year  commencing  with  the  summer  solstice,  the  month  of 
May  4129  falls  in  the  third  year  of  the  48th  Olympiad.  This  cannot 
be  the  eclipse  foretold  by  Thales. 

1.  Cyaxares,  under  whose  reign  it  happened,  died  in  the  year  4120. 
Cicero  affirms  s,  it  is  true,  that  at  that  time  Astyages  was  on  the  throne. 
I am  not  aware  that  he  had  any  other  memorials  than  those  which  have 
come  to  us : but  Herodotus  asserts  the  contrary  ; and  Eudemus  agrees 
with  our  historian  in  every  thing  except  in  the  number  of  the  Olym- 
piad. 

2.  The  eclipse  of  the  28th  May,  4129,  was  not  visible  at  Sardis  till  a 
little  before -sun- set;  but  as  the  battle  did  not  take  place  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  that  city,  but  on  the  borders  of  the  Halys,  the  eclipse,  far 
from  having  been  total,  could  not  have  been  perceived  in  the  latter 
place  at  all,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  occurring  after  sun -set. 

Scaliger  has  decided  in  favour  of  this  eclipse  in  his  remarks*  on 
Eusebius,  and  in  the  work  entitled  'OXupnadewr  dray patpii 1 4 * * ; but  with 
a remarkable  inconsistency,  he  has  in  another  work 8 decided  in  favour 
of  that  which  happened  on  the  1st  October,  4131. 

It  is  true  that  there  was  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  on  the  1st  October, 
4131,  but  it  would  have  happened  at  Sardis  at  fifty-four  minutes  after 
six  in  the  evening : the  sun  had  then  set,  and  must  therefore  necessarily 
have  done  so,  long  before  the  proper  time  of  the  eclipse,  on  the  borders 
of  the  Halys,  which  is  7^  degrees  or  half  an  hour  further  east. 


1 Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  II.  xii.  vol.  I.  p.  7 8. 

* Riccioli,  Chronol.  Reform,  vol.  1.  p. 
228. 

1 Desvignoles,  Chronol.  IV.  v.  7 & 
ML 

4 Mtlm.  de  l’Acad.  des  Bell.  Lett.  tom. 

XX I M£m.  p.  33. 

4 Cic.  de  Divinat.  I.  xlix.  See  my 


Essay  on  Chronology,  chap.  IV.  on  the 
Kings  of  Media.  (Hist.  d’Hifrod.  tom. 
VIlT) 

fl  Animadv.  ad  Ensebium,  p.  80. 

7 Enseb.  Pamphil.  Thcsaur.  Tempor. 
p.  31(1.  col.  2. 

8 De  Emendatione  Temporum  in  Ca- 
nonibus  Isagogicis,  p.  321. 
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Archbishop  Usher  places  it  on  the  20th  September,  41 13  ; but  he 
has  not  considered  that  this  was  leap-year ; and  therefore  he  should 
have  said  the  19th  September.  There  was  an  eclipse  on  that  day,  but 
visible  only  north  of  the  Euxine  sea. 

Seth  Calvisius  fixes  this  eclipse  on  the  2nd  February,  4107  ; but  it 
must  have  been  after  nigbt-fall  at  that  period  of  the  year. 

M.  Bayer  thinks9  that  the  eclipse  of  Thales  is  that  which  happened 
on  the  17th  May,  4111,  between  the  hours  of  nine  and  ten  in  the 
morning ; but  Cyaxares  was  not  at  that  time  at  war  with  Alyattes,  and 
it  was  in  that  year  that  Nineveh  was  taken,  as  I have  proved  else- 
where '. 

The  Fathers  Pctau 1 and  Ilarduin  ’,  Sir  John  Marsham  *,  President 
Bouhier s,  and  Father  Corsini  *,  have  decided  for  the  eclipse  which  hap- 
pened on  the  9th  July,  4117-  I have  thought  proper  to  adopt  this 
opinion,  as  being  more  accordant  with  chronology  than  either  of  the 
others.  The  only  objection  that  can  be  made  to  it  is,  that  the  shadow 
passed  over  the  Euxine  sea  by  Scythia  and  the  Palus  Maeotis.  It  is 
therefore  certain  that  this  eclipse  could  not  have  appeared  central  on  the 
banks  of  the  Halys ; but  it  must  have  been  very  considerable 7,  and 
therefore  we  cannot  wonder  that  it  should  have  occasioned  much  terror 
to  a superstitious  people  immersed  in  ignorance.  Comets,  the  Aurora 
Borealis,  and  other  meteors,  have  excited  alarm  even  among  people 
who  have  made  some  progress  in  science.  [Solar  eclipses,  about  any 
given  year,  are  numerous  enough  ; but  solar  eclipses  nearly  total  and  the 
shadows  of  which  pass  over  a given  locality,  as  the  country  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Halys,  are  much  less  frequent  and  afford  less  room  for 
choice  than  the  commentators  on  this  passage  of  Herodotus  seem  to 
have  imagined.  Two  eminent  modem  astronomers,  Oltmanns  and 
Pingre,  separately  retracing  the  eclipse  alluded  to  by  Herodotus,  have 
both  arrived  at  the  same  result,  in  assigning  it  to  the  30th  September 
in  the  year  609  b.c.  “ Larcher  referred  it  to  the  9th  July,  597  b.c.,  and 
Volney9,  to  the  3rd  February,  625  b.c.  As  the  date  of  this  event 
may  be  regarded  as  an  ascertained  point  in  chronology,  the  conclusion 
arrived  at  by  MM.  Oltmanns  and  Pingre  is  of  much  importance.] 

147.  ’Hirar  o'iHt,  SvtVi'tfftc  rt  o KfAi£  rat  Ao/3vt'^roc  o HafivXwvios. 
These  were  Syennesis,  king  of  Cilicia,  and  Labgnetus  the  Babylonian. 
“ It  appears  from  history,  that  Syennesis  was  a name  common  to  the 
kings  of  Cilicia  ; it  is  at  least  certain  that  it  was  borne  by  four  of  them. 
The  first  of  these  was  contemporary  with  Cyaxares ; the  second  with 


9 Comment.  Acad.  Petropol.  1728.  p. 
332. 

1 Supplement  a la  Philosophic  de  1’IIis- 
toire,  p.  63  ; 2nd  edit.  p.  72. 

9 De  Doctrind  Temporum,  X.  i.  vol. 

II.  p.  86. 

9 Dissert,  dc  79  Hebdom.  Danielis, 

III. 


4 Chronic.  Canon,  p.  561. 

8 Recherchea  et  Dissertations  sur  1 1 e- 
rodote,  p.  42. 

5 Fast.  Attic,  vol.  1 1 1,  p.  68. 

7 Petav.  de  Doctrina  Temporum,  X.  i. 
vol.  ii.  p.  87. 

8 Haluia,  Ptolomde,  pt.  I.  p.  43. 

“ Supplement  & l’Htfrod.  de  Larcher. 
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Darius  ’,  king  of  Persia  ; the  third  with  Xerxes  1 * ; and  the  fourth  with 
Artaxerxes  *.  The  name  of  Labynetus  often  occurs  amongst  the  kings 
of  BabyloA.  It  was  Nebuchadnezzar  who  established  a good  under- 
standing between  the  Medes  and  the  Lydians.” — He li. anger. 

148.  To  alpa  ayaXti^ovat  u\\i)\wy.  And  lick  each  other's  blood, 
fyc.  “The  Siamese  *,  when  they  wish  to  seal  an  eternal  friendship, 
pierce  some  part  of  their  bodies  till  the  blood  flows,  which  they  recipro- 
cally drink.  It  was  thus  that  the  ancient  Scythians  and  the  Babylo- 
nians cemented  their  alliances.  Almost  all  the  modern  people  of  the 
East  observe  the  same  custom.” 


LXXV.  149.  OaAiJe  6 MtA»/<rioc.  Thales  of  Miletus.  Thales  was 
of  Miletus,  a city  of  Ionia,  but  his  ancestors  were  originally  from  Phoe- 
nicia*. He  was,  according  to  Plato*,  of  the  illustrious  house  of  the 
Thelidae,  who  were  descended  from  Cadmus  and  Agenor.  He  had 
learned  geometry 7 from  the  Egyptians,  and  was  the  first  who  taught 
this  science  to  the  Greeks  *.  He  was  an  acute  natural  philosopher  and  a 
great  astronomer. 

Whatever  may  have  been  asserted  by  ancient  authors,  and  amongst 
others  by  St.  Augustine  *,  it  does  not  appear  that  Thales  wrote  any 
thing.  Let  us  hear  Themistius ' : “ Although  Thales  made  numerous 
discoveries,  he  did  not  commit  them  to  writing,  nor  did  any  other  phi- 
losopher of  that  period.  Anaximander,  the  son  of  Praxiades,  did  not 
imitate  him  in  every  respect.  He  adopted  a different  method,  and  one 
quite  opposed  to  ordinary  usage,  inasmuch  as  he  was  the  first  amongst 
the  Greeks  of  whom  we  have  any  intelligence,  who  dared  to  publish  a 
work  on  Nature.  It  had  previously  been  accounted  shameful  among 
the  Greeks  to  give  works  to  the  public  ; it  was  not  a practice  made 
reputable  by  general  use.” 

Thales  of  Miletus  was  the  first  who  said,  that  “ water  is  the  principle 
of  all  things  ; and  God  is  that  intelligence  by  whom  all  things  are 
formed  of  water7.”  St.  Augustine3  says  likewise,  that  Thales  consi- 
dered water  as  the  universal  principle  ; but  he  does  not  add,  that  he 
acknowledged  God  as  the  intelligence  by  whom  all  things  were  formed 
from  water. 

We  must  take  care  not  to  confound  this  philosopher  with  the  poet 
and  musician  of  the  same  name,  who  was  contemporary  with  Lycurgus. 
This  latter,  who  was  a Cretan  4 5 *,  cured  the  Lacedaemonians  of  the  plague 
by  means  of  music. 


1  Herwl.  V.  cxviii. 

3  Id.  VII.  xcviii. 

3 Xen.  Cyri  Exped.  I.  ii.  §xxv.  p.  15. 

4 Histoire  Civile  et  Naturelle  du  Roy- 
aume  de  Siam,  tom.  I.  p.  63. 

5 Herod.  I.  clxx. 

* Diog.  I.aert.  I.  xxii.  p.  15. 

7 Id.  I.  xxiv.  p.  16. 

* Apul.  in  Floridis,  p.  816. 


9 S.  August,  de  Civitate  Dei,  VIII.  ii. 
p.  191,  n. 

1 Themistii  Orat.  XXVI.  p.  317,  B,  c. 

2 Cicero  de  Natura  Deorum,  I.  x. 
Lactant.  Divinar.  Institut.  I.  v.  p.  17. 

3 S.  August,  de  Civitate  Dei,  VIII.  ii. 
p.  191,  B. 

4 Pausan.  I.  xiv.  p.  35.  Plut.  de  Mu- 
sics, p.  1 1 46,  c. 
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With  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  Croesus  passed  the  Ilalys,  that 
which  according  to  our  historian  was  merely  a report  current  amongst 
the  Greeks,  has  been  adopted  as  an  undoubted  fact  by  the  authors  suc- 
ceeding him  s. 

150.  AtyiTai  rapcofra  rdf  QaAijv  if  rj i arparonthp,  xoiijxai  airy 
rdf  xorap (if,  ii,  apttrrepijc  \c  t pi C pinvra  rou  arparou,  «rai  is  piety. 

It  is  said  that  Thales  being  in  the  camp  with  Croesus,  made  the  river 
which  flowed  on  the  left  of  the  army,  flow  also  on  the  right.  We  must 
call  to  mind  that  Croesus  wished  to  enter  that  part  of  Cappadocia  called 
Pteria.  This  small  country  was  near  the  mouth  of  the  Halys.  Croesus 
repaired  towards  it  in  a direct  line ; but  the  river  not  being  fordable  at 
that  spot,  he  was  obliged  to  ascend  towards  its  source  to  find  a passage. 
The  river  then  was  on  the  left  of  his  camp.  [Thales  then  dug  a new 
channel  for  it  on  the  right,  and  so  turned  the  river  to  the  rear  of  the 
army.  It  may  be  objected  that  the  operation  of  moving  the  river, 
instead  of  the  army,  would  be  attended  with  such  labour  and  expense 
as  to  make  its  execution  highly  improbable.  But  popular  traditions  are 
never  checked  by  calculations  of  expense  or  probability  ; and  we  even 
find  it  stated  that  the  new  channel  of  the  Halys  was  finished  in  a single 
night4.] 

LXXVI.  151.  ['H  cl  Orrpitj  Kara  Strwxijv  Ktiptri).  Pteria  lying 
below  Sinope.  The  country  called  Pteria  lay  on  the  right  or  eastern 
bank  of  the  Halys,  opposite  to  Sinope.  In  the  recently  discovered 
fragments  of  Diodorus  it  is  stated 7,  that  Cyrus,  on  reaching  the  close 
country  or  passes  of  Cappadocia  (in  Pteria),  sent  messengers  to  Croesus, 
offering  him  friendship  on  condition  of  his  doing  homage  or  appearing  at 
the  court  of  the  former,  ini  Oupac.  Croesus  not  only  refused  the  offer, 
but  retorted  the  demand  of  homage.] 

151*.  Kupoc  ll  ayei paj  ror  ewvtou  arparoy.  But  Cyrus  assembling 
his  army.  It  is  said  that  Cyrus,  intimidated  by  the  menaces  of  Croesus 8, 
wished  to  retire  to  India.  His  wife  Bardana  rallied  him,  and  persuaded 
him  to  consult  Daniel,  who  had  more  than  once  uttered  prophecies  both 
to  her  and  to  Darius  the  Medc.  Cyrus,  having  consulted  the  prophet, 
learned  from  him  that  he  would  be  victorious,  and,  inspirited  by  this 
answer,  made  his  preparations  accordingly. 

This  appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  those  fables  which  the  Jews  and  the 
early  Christians  assumed  without  scruple  to  be  incontestable  facts. 
The  city  of  Babylon  not  having  been  yet  taken,  Cyrus  could  know 
nothing  of  Daniel. 

LXXVI  I.  152.  Aaftvfr)TOQ.  Labynetus.  This  Labynetus  was  the 

5 See  Schol.  Aristoph.  Nubes,  18;  7 Nov.  Script.  Vet.  Coll,  ed,  Mai,  tom. 

Lucian.  Hippias,  ii.  vol.  111.  p.  68  ; and  XI.  p.  25. 

Diog.  Laert.  I.  xxxviii.  p.  23.  8 Suidas,  voc.  Kpoixo;. 

6 Lucian,  in  Hippist,  II. 
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second  of  that  name9.  The  Canon  of  Ptolemy  calls  him  Nabonadius  19 ; 
Berosus  and  Megasthenes*  name  him  Nabonid,  or  Nabannidoehus. 
These  two  names,  Labynetus  and  Nabonid,  are  not  in  fact  so  different 
as  they  appear  to  be  at  first  sight.  The  ancient  Latins  used  ‘ vallum  ’ 
for  ‘ v annum  9 and  Pierius  Vulerianus  says,  in  his  remarks  on  verse  ICO 
of  the  first  book  of  Virgil’s  Georgies,  that  he  found  in  a MS.  at  Rome 
1 mustica  vallus,’  instead  of  * mystica  vannus.’  The  Athenians  also  said 
\irpor  for  rtrpor,  irXiupwv  for  Tvtvfi<ov,  whence  the  Latins  have  made 
‘pulmo.’  It  is  not  astonishing,  therefore,  that  Herodotus  should  have 
changed  Nabonid,  or  Nabonidus,  to  Labynetus. 

This  prince  was  the  last  king  of  Babylon.  He  united  with  Croesus 
to  repress  the  excessive  power  of  Cyrus.  The  same  reason  had  induced 
Amasis  to  join  the  alliance.  See  the  fifth  chapter  of  my  Essay  on 
Chronology  *. 

LXXVIII.  153.  A vriica  tirepirt  8iOirpiiKOv<;  riuv  i£,i)yt)Ttuy 

"tiXpnioiwv.  He  immediately  sent  soothsayers  to  the  dwellinys  of  the 
Telmessian  pro-phets.  Respecting  these  interpretations  of  dreams  and 
prodigies,  consult  the  learned  note  of  Ruhnken  on  the  word  ’Esijyijral 
in  the  Lexicon  of  Timseus. 

Telmisus,  or  Telmisseus ',  was  the  son  of  Apollo*,  and  of  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Antenor.  The  god  had  intercourse  with  her  under  the 
form  of  a little  dog,  and  as  a recompense  he  endowed  her  with  the  gift 
of  interpreting  dreams.  Her  son  Telmisus  enjoyed  the  same  gift.  He 
was  interred  under  the  altar  of  Apollo,  in  the  city  bearing  his  name, 
and  of  which  he  was  probably  the  founder.  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria9 
supposes  him  to  have  exercised  the  gift  of  divination  in  Caria.  [It  is 
probable  that  the  Lycian  Telmessus,  owing  to  its  being  near  the  borders 
of  Caria,  was  often  erroneously  ascribed  to  the  latter  country.  Cicero 
says  “ Telmessus  in  Caria  est ; qua  in  urbe  excellit  liaruspicum  disci- 
plina’.”  The  Lycian  Telmessus  was  celebrated  for  the  skill  of  its 
augurs,  from  the  earliest  ages  *.] 

LXXXII.  154.  2braprojrjj<n  ovvnrnrTwKit  tpn  iovaa  trpdc  ’ApyWouc, 
nipt  xwpov  KuXcopiyov  Ovpirjc.  It  happened  that  there  was  a strife 
between  the  Spartans  and  the  Argives  on  account  of  a place  named 
Thyrea.  Thyrea9  formed  a part  of  Cynuria,  a territory  on  the  confines 
of  Laconia  and  Argolis.  The  Cynurians  were  originally  Argians  ; a 
colony  which  had  been  brought  from  Argos  by  Cynurus,  son  of  Pcr- 

9 See  above,  note  147-  liu.  3. 

10  Eusebii  Prop.  Evang.  IX.  xl.  p.  5 Suidas,  voc.  TtX/ufftTf. 

455.  0 Clem.  Alcxandr.  Stromat.  I.  p.  400. 

1 Id.  Ibid.  IX.  xli.  p.  457.  lin.  C. 

2 Varro  de  Lingua  Latina,  p.  34.  lin.  7-  1 Cie.  do  Divin.  I.  xli. 

1 Hist.  d’Hdrod.  tom.  VII.  p.  167.  1 Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  1 1. 3. 

* He  is  thus  named  by  St.  Clement  of  8 Pausan.  111.  ii.  p.  207-  vii.  p.  219. 

Alexandria,  Cohort,  ad  Gentes,  p.  40. 
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seus.  After  the  conquest  of  the  Heraelidae,  the  Cynurians,  no  longer 
regarding  as  their  countrymen  a people  who  had  submitted  to  a foreign 
yoke,  not  only  permitted  banditti  to  invade  the  Argolic  territory,  but 
even  made  incursions  into  it  themselves.  The  Lacedaemonians  took 
this  opportunity  to  enter  Cynuria,  and,  having  conquered  it,  they  drove 
out  all  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  were  capable  of  bearing  arms.  This 
occurred  under  the  reign  of  Echestratus,  king  of  Lacedaemon.  Under 
the  reign  of  Labotas,  who  succeeded  him,  the  Argians  demanded  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  the  restoration  of  Cynuria,  which  was  refused  by  the 
latter.  This  occasioned  a war  between  the  two  people,  in  which,  how- 
ever, no  remarkable  event  occurred ; and  it  was  terminated  by  a peace, 
which  continued  under  several  kings.  But  as  the  enmity  was  rather 
smothered  than  extinguished,  the  war  burst  forth  again  some  centuries 
afterwards,  and  at  length  terminated  to  the  advantage  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians, towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Croesus,  that  is  to  say,  about 
the  year  41G9  to  4170  of  the  Julian  period,  or  545  to  544  years  before 
our  era. 

155.  TeXoc  Ct,  is  rfjc  tptioc  avpntaovroQ  ipayovro'  netrovru/y  li  nat 
uptporipbty  noWuty,  eyieuiv  AavtSaipbyioi.  At  last,  the  dispute  coming  to 
blows,  they  fought  a battle;  and  after  many  had  fallen  on  both  sides,  the 
Lacedcemonians  got  the  victory.  Plutarch  says,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
Amphictyons,  having  repaired  to  the  spot,  and  witnessed  the  action  of 
Othryades,  adjudged  the  victory  to  the  Lacedaemonians ; but  he  does 
not  speak  of  a second  engagement.  He  cites  1 in  support  of  his  asser- 
tion, Chrysermus  in  his  third  book  of  the  Peloponnesiaca,  or  History  of 
Peloponnesus.  Pausanias  affirms  that  the  Argians 2 claimed  the  victory, 
though  the  event,  as  had  been  foretold  by  the  Sibyl,  remained  doubtful, 
and  they  sent  to  Delphi  a horse  of  bronze,  in  imitation  of  the  wooden 
horse2.  It  was  the  work  of  Antiphanes  of  Argos.  The  Lacedaemo- 
nians also  laid  claim  to  the  victory  ; and  in  the  Gymnopaedia,  a festival 
instituted  to  commemorate  it,  the  chiefs  of  the  Lacedmmonian  Chorus 4 
wore  crowns  composed  of  palm-branches,  which  were  called  Thyreatic 
crowns.  Sosibius  says  that  in  his  time  they  were  called  Psilini  *. 

156.  Aavtcaipovioi  ct  ra  tvavria  rovroiy  tdevro  vopov,  ov  yap 
KopHvTtc  npd  rovrov,  an b roiirou  Kopgy.  The  Lacedcemonians  made 
a law  of  the  contrary  kind ; for  not  having  previously  worn  their  hair 
long,  they  now  began  to  wear  it.  All  the  Greeks  formerly  wore  their 
hair  very  long.  Homer  for  this  reason  calls  them  vapneopouiyric.  Did 
the  Lacedaemonians  then  at  this  time  wear  it  long,  or  short  ? A ques- 
tion certainly  of  no  great  importance,  and  which  I merely  speak  of  as 
connected  with  ancient  usages.  It  would  appear  from  Herodotus,  that 
they  did  not  suffer  their  hair  to  grow  till  after  the  battle  of  Thyrea  ; 

1 Plut.  Parall.  p.  300,  a,  ii.  5 Athen.  Deipnos.  ibid.  With  respect 

2 Pausan.  X.  ix.  p.  821.  to  Sosibius,  see  Suidas  under  the  words 

3 He  alludes  to  the  Trojan  horse.  AiKviXwriiv  and  2w<ri/3iof. 

4 Athen.  Deipnos.  XV.  vi.  p.  078,  b. 
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but  if  we  may  believe  Xenophon  *,  this  custom  is  of  much  older  date, 
and  was  established  hy  Lycurgus.  Plutarch  attacks  our  author  without 
naming  him 7.  “ It  is  not  true,”  says  he,  “ as  some  aver,  that  the 

Argians  shaved  their  heads  in  token  of  mourning,  after  the  great  loss 
they  suffered  from  the  Lacedaemonians  ; nor  that  the  latter  suffered  their 
hair  to  grow,  in  order  to  testify  the  joy  they  felt  at  their  victory.” 

Dacier  observes  in  a note  on  this  passage,  “It  is  astonishing  that 
Herodotus  should  have  been  misled  by  a fable  of  this  nature  as  to  a 
circumstance  so  near  his  own  time.”  And  it  is  precisely  this  proximity 
of  time,  which  might  have  led  M.  Dacier  to  conclude  that  Herodotus 
was  better  informed  on  the  subject  than  Plutarch.  “ But,”  proceeds 
Dacier,  “ Plutarch  sufficiently  refutes  this  story  by  referring  to  the  insti- 
tutions of  Lycurgus.”  The  assertion  of  Plutarch,  however,  on  this 
point,  is  no  proof ; and  in  deciding  between  these  two  authorities  it  is 
natural  to  give  the  preference  to  our  historian,  of  whom  Plutarch  was 
particularly  jealous,  more  especially  as  the  latter  lived  in  an  age  very 
remote  from  the  circumstance,  whilst  the  former  was  almost  of  the  very 
time. 

There  were  persons,  likewise  *,  who  fancied  that  this  custom  had  its 
origin  at  the  time  when  the  Baccliiadae  fled  from  Corinth  and  sought 
refuge  in  Lacedaemon.  Their  shaven  heads  appearing  a deformity,  the 
Lacedaemonians,  from  that  moment,  suffered  their  hair  to  grow. 

The  Lacedaemonians  shaved  the  beard  from  their  upper  lip,  in  obe- 
dience to  an  order  of  the  Ephori"  on  their  entrance  into  office.  The 
sole  object  of  this  law  was  to  accustom  them  to  obedience,  even  in  the 
minutest  trifles.  I advert  to  this  trivial  circumstance,  only  because  our 
painters  are  not  sufficiently  attentive  to  costume. 

157.  Tor  Ce  era  repi\ei00e'i  ra  r£>r  rpo)«ro(Tiwr,  ’OOpvaHij r.  But  the 
only  survivor  of  the  three  hundred , Othryades.  “ Sparta,  celebrated  for 
the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  was  not  less  so  on  account  of  the 
illustrious  Othryades  Othryades,  one  of  the  300  Lacedaemonians 
selected  for  the  combat  of  Thyrea,  was  wounded.  Having  kept  himself 
concealed  amongst  the  dead,  he  despoiled  the  Argians,  after  the  depart- 
ure of  Alcenor  and  Chromius,  who  had  survived  on  the  opposite  side  ; 
then,  raising  a trophy,  he  died  on  the  field  of  battle,  after  having  traced 
an  inscription  with  the  blood  which  flowed  from  his  wounds.  Suidas7, 
from  whom  I borrow  this  circumstance,  varies  a little  from  the  tale  told 
by  Herodotus,  as  will  be  observed. 

As  to  the  death  of  this  brave  warrior,  authors  are  divided  in  opinion. 
We  have  just  seen  what  Herodotus  and  Suidas  say  on  the  subject. 
Pausanias  relates’,  that  in  the  theatre  at  Argos  there  was  a statue  of 

8 Xen.  Lacudicm.  Polit.  XI.  iii.  p.  7 8.  de  Sera  Numinis  Vindicta,  p.  550,  b. 

1 Plut  in  Lysandro,  p.  433,  F.  1 Solin.  l’olyhist.  vii.  p.  16,  F. 

8 Ibid.  1 Suidas,  voc.  'OOpedenc* 

8 Id.  in  Agide  et  Cleomenc,p.  808,  n ; 1 Pausan.  II.  xx.  p.  156. 
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this  Othryades,  killed  by  the  hand  of  Perilaus,  the  son  of  Alcenor.  If 
this  story  be  correct,  he  must  have  survived  the  action  of  Thyrea.  But 
the  love  of  country,  that  noble  and  praiseworthy  sentiment,  sometimes 
degenerates  into  a party-spirit,  which  disguises  and  conceals  the  truth. 
There  is,  however,  in  the  Antholcgia  of  Constantinus  Cephalas  an  epi- 
gram on  this  action  '.  The  two  young  Argians  return  to  the  field  of 
battle,  and  surprised  at  the  trophy  erected  by  Othryades,  they  speak  as 
follows,  in  an  epigram,  or  rather  an  inscription  of  Dioscorides,  which  I 
give  as  it  appears  in  the  MS.  of  the  Vatican.'  Both  Reiske  and  Tonp5 
have  published  it,  the  latter  with  the  Dorisms.  It  is  astonishing  that 
Brunck,  who  in  his  Theocritus  has  restored  so  many  Dorisms,  even 
against  the  authority  of  the  MSS.,  should  have  neglected  these.  He 
gives  the  poem,  however,  in  his  Analecta*.  The  two  Argians,  believing 
Othryades  to  be  dead,  had  gone  to  announce  their  victory  to  their  coun- 
trymen, but  on  returning  to  the  field  and  beholding  the  trophy,  they 
thus  express  their  astonishment : 

T/c  rd  vtoaKvXevTa  iron  <?pv<  r£<!c  HaOdiptv 
”EiTia;  rCt  riXra  Aupic  dyaypiapiTUi ; 

IlXdOfi  yap  Qvpcant  v<f>'  alparuc  ciSc  Xo^trav, 

X’  ufifiiQ  air'  'Apytiutv  Toi  c uo  XurrufiiOa . 
ndrra  vIkvv  fularivt  etcowora,  fit)  rn,  ir’  ifiirvovt 
Atttroutvoc,  Xirdprif  kvBiiq  t\n fiipc  yodor. 

“I<?Xe  fidoiv.  Niva  yap  iir'  aoxlto c dr*  Aokuvuv 
Q>wri7rai  Bpvfjifioic  u!  par  oiy  'OOpvaSu, 

X'ii  rd&r  fwyBt}aac  irrraipit  xiXar.  rA  ?rpoird-wp  ZeD, 

Sre£o>'  dcu'drov  oupfioXa  < pvXoTnco c« 

“ Who  has  hung  on  this  tree  these  arms  newly  stripped  from  the  dead  ? 
Whose  name  is  inscribed  on  this  Dorian  buckler?  For  this  plain  of 
Thyrea  now  reeks  with  the  blood  of  the  Spartan  warriors,  and  we  two 
Argians  alone  remain.  Let  us  examine  these  bodies,  and  take  care  that 
no  one  yet  retaining  life  shall  acquire  for  Sparta  a spurious  glory.  Yet 
hold.  These  characters,  traced  on  the  shield  with  the  blood  of  Othryades, 
proclaim  the  victory  in  favour  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  the  author  of 
this  action  yet  breathes  near  the  spot.  O Jupiter,  father  of  our  race, 
behold  with  indignation  this  trophy,  which  testifies  against  our  victory.” 

I cannot  conjecture  why  the  English  editor  of  the  epigram  of  Diosco- 
rides mentions  in  his  note  three  times  the  Athenians,  whereas  the 
Argians  alone  are  concerned.  Reiske,  who  published  the  original  edi- 
tion at  Leipsic,  is  correct.  It  will  perhaps  not  be  deemed  superfluous 
by  the  reader  to  give  the  inscription  of  Simonides,  intended  for  the 
monument  of  these  warriors,  and  which  in  the  Vatican  MS.  immediately 

* Anthol.  Gr.,  a Constantino  Oephala,  p.  93  ; et  ex  mipeni  edit.  vol.  II.  p.  513. 
p.  81.  6 Analecta  Vet.  Poet.  Gra;c.  vol.  I. 

4 Epistola  Critica  ad  Episc.  Glocestr.  p.  490. 
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follows  that  of  Dioscorides.  They  are  addressing  Sparta7 *.  “O  Sparta, 
our  country,  we  have  fought,  three  hundred  of  us,  against  as  many 
Argians,  for  Thyrea,  without  once  turning  our  hacks,  and  have  died  on 
the  spot  whereon  we  first  set  our  feet.  This  weapon,  steeped  in  the 
blood  of  the  valiant  Othryades,  proclaims  that  Thyrea,  O Jupiter, 
belongs  henceforth  to  the  Lacedaemonians.  If  any  Argian  has  escaped 
his  fate,  he  is  a descendant  of  Adrastus*.  To  die  is  not  death  fora 
Spartan,  flight  alone  is." 

There  is  another  inscription,  which  I am  inclined  to  add.  It  is  from 
the  pen  of  Chatremon,  whom  Iteiske 9 considers  to  have  been  contem- 
porary' with  Othryades,  or  at  least  antecedent  to  Herodotus,  but  whom 
I believe  to  be  much  more  recent “ The  Argians  and  ourselves  were 
in  equal  force,  and  Thyrea  was  the  prize.  Abandoning  without  hesita- 
tion all  thought  of  seeing  our  country  again,  we  left  to  the  birds  the 
task  of  announcing  our  death.” 

Ovid  alluded  to  the  generous  action  of  Othryades,  in  the  following 
verses 2 : 

Si  tu  signasses  olim  Thyreatida  terram, 

Corpora  non  leto  missa  trecenta  forent, 

Nec  foret  Othryades  congestis  tectus  in  armis. 

O ! quantum  Patriaj  sanguinis  ille  dedit ! 

The  historian  Theseus,  who,  according  to  Suidas  had  written  the 
lives  of  illustrious  men  in  five  books,  and  the  history  of  Corinth  in 
three,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  institution  of  the  Isthmian  Games, 
very  nearly  agrees  with  Herodotus  in  what  he  says  of  Othryades,  of 
Alcenor,  and  of  Chromius.  He  adds  only  \ that  Othryades  was  lying 
amongst  the  dead  of  the  Lacedaemonians ; and  that,  Alcenor  and 
Chromius  having  set  out  to  announce  their  victory  at  Argos,  Othryades 
erected  a trophy  with  the  spoils  of  the  enemy,  and  that  having  traced 
with  the  blood'wliich  flowed  from  his  wounds  the  words  Tiie  Lace- 
i>£momans  victorious  over  the  Argians,  he  expired. 

158.  'OOpvai  i/r  auTOV  fuv  iv  rrjtri  0 vpir/ai  caray^u/irairflat  kiovrv i\ 
Othryades  killed  himself  there  in  Thyrea.  [Strabo  and  Isocrates  both 
write  Thyreae,  in  the  plural ; Thucydides  writes  Thyrea,  in  the  singular5 ; 
Herodotus  uses  both  forms.]  The  following  epigram  of  Nicander  of 
Colophon  agrees  perfectly  with  the  account  of  Herodotus “.  “Father 
Jupiter,  hast  thou  ever  seen  a man  more  excellent  than  Othryades, 
who,  after  affixing  an  inscription  to  the  spoils  which  he  took  from  the 


7 Analect.  Vet.  Poet.  Gnec.  vol.  1. 
p.  130.  no.  xxvi. 

* King  of  Argos,  who,  having  seen  his 
son-in-law  Polynices  killed,  abandoned 
the  siege  of  Thebes,  and  fled  disgrace- 
fully. 

* Reiske  in  Notis  ad  Const.  Ceph.  An- 
thol.  pp.  207,  208. 

1 Audio).  Griec.  p.  205.  Analect.  Vet. 


Pofc't.  Gnec.  vol.  II.  p.  65. 

1 Ovidii  Fast.  11.  083. 

3 Suidas,  voc.  Oijffiof. 

4 Stobfeus,  Sermo  VII.  p.  92. 

3 Strabo,  V 1 1 1 . p.  370  ; Isocr.  Arehid. 
199  ; Thucyd.  IV.  lxvi. 

8 Analect.  Vet.  Pofct.  Gnec.  vol.  II. 
p.2. 
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Argians,  preferred  running  his  sword  through  his  body,  to  returning 
alone  to  Sparta  ? ” 

Damagetus  has  handed  down  the  name  of  another  Lacedaemonian, 
who  distinguished  himself  in  this  action 7 : 

“ Lacedaemonians,  this  tomb  encloses  the  brave  Gyllis,  who  died  to 
secure  for  you  Thyrea.  He  killed  three  Argians,  and  said,  ‘Now  let 
me  die,  since  I have  performed  an  action  worthy  of  Sparta ! ’ ” 

The  name  of  Cleuas  has  also  reached  us,  in  an  inscription  of  Chaere- 
mon,  which  Holstenius  has  published8,  and  which  Ruhnken  and  Brunck 
have  fortunately  restored9. 


LXXXIV.  159.  'Atrip  Mdpcoc — rip  ovropa  Ijv  'Ypoincijc-  Hyraeades, 
a Mardian  by  nation.  Xenophon  omits  his  name.  According  to  him, 
a Persian,  who  had  been  slave  to  a soldier  of  the  garrison  of  this  citadel, 
acted  as  guide  to  the  troops  of  Cyrus.  He  relates  the  taking  of  Sardis 
likewise  somewhat  differently  from  our  historian  *. 

160.  Tij  ovce  poiiyn  ov  rrepiqytuce  tov  Xeoyra,  rbv  ol  i/  rraX- 

Xatcrj  trene.  Round  that  quarter  of  the  walls  alone  Meles  (a  former  king 
of  Sardes)  omitted  to  carry  the  lion  which  his  concubine  had  brought 
forth.  The  absurdity  of  making  a woman  to  bring  forth  a lion  caused 
me  to  doubt  for  a long  time  whether  Herodotus  did  not  mean  to  say 
that  she  had  had  a child  who  was  named  Leo.  But  after  reflecting  that 
the  text  twice  says  the  Lion,  that  Herodotus  was  very  superstitipus 
and  altogether  ignorant  of  natural  history,  which  was  little  understood 
in  his  time,  and  that  if  there  had  been  no  prodigy  connected  with  this 
lying-  in,  there  would  have  been  no  occasion  to  consult  the  prophets  of 
Telmessus,  as  the  narrative  of  our  historian  proves  was  done,  I have 
decided  in  favour  of  the  reading  which  I now  present.  [Respecting 
this  prodigy  it  may  be  observed  that  the  lion  was  held  in  veneration  by 
the  Lydians 2 ; and  hence  among  the  offerings  of  Croesus  was  the  figure 
of  a lion.  The  mother  of  Pericles  dreamt  that  she  "brought  forth  a 
lion  s.] 

161.  ITpoc  too  Tp w\ov  rtTpappivov.  Which  looks  towards  Mount  Tmo- 
lus.  Cellarius  proves  ‘ by  several  authorities,  that  there  was  near  Mount 
Tmolus  a city  of  the  same  name.  M.  Bellangcr  is  of  opinion  that  there 
never  was  such  a city.  He  probably  did  not  recollect  that  Tacitus 
reckons  it  amongst  the  twelve  cities  of  Asia5  which  were  overthrown  by 
an  earthquake  in  the  year  17  of  our  era.  Herodotus,  however,  does  not 
speak  of  that  city,  as  Cellarius  conceived,  but  of  the  citadel  of  Sardis, 
toXic  being  often  taken  in  this  sense.  The  sentence  tort  Se  to  ri )e  tto- 
Xwc  rtTpappevoy  n-pbc  tov  TputXov  is  erroneously  rendered  by  Cellarius, 
‘ It  is  the  part  turned  towards  the  city  of  Tmolus ; ’ whereas  it  really 


7 Analect.  Vet.  Poet.  Gr.vol.  II.  p.  39. 

8 Ilolstenii  Notse  in  Steph.  Byz.  voc. 
0i tpsa,  p.  141. 

9 Ruhnken,  Epist.  Crit.  I.  p.  73  ; 
Analect.  Vet.  Poet.  Gr.  vol.  II.  p.  55. 


1 Xen.  Cyri  I ns  tit.  VII.  ii.  i.  p.  413. 

2 Creuzer,  Synibolik,  II.  p.  231. 

3 Plut.  Pericl.  iii. 

4 Notitia  Orbis  Antiqui,  II.  p.  112. 

5 Tacit.  Annal.  II.  xlvii. 
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means,  ‘ It  is  the  part  of  the  city  turned  towards  Tmolus.’  If  Hero- 
dotus had  meant  to  say  the  city  of  Tmolus,  he  would  have  written  tart 
ct  irpoc  Tij c too  TpwXou  rerpappiyor  itoXioq.  I shall  give  some  parallel 
phrases,  which  will  show  this  more  clearly  than  any  thing  that  I could 
urge.  'II  Se  KaXt)  aurij  'A kti)  taXco/uVif,  tart  piv  ilutXwe,  wpoc 
YvptrtvtKi)v  rtrpappivri  rij c SireXi ijc*:  ‘this  place,  called  Calacta,  is, 
in  truth,  part  of  the  country  of  the  Sicilians,  but  of  that  part  of  Sicily 
which  looks  towards  Tyrrhenia.’  To  et  7rpdc  r>/r  »}<5  rde  orou 7,  ‘ that 
part  of  the  road  which  looks  towards  the  east.’  Ta  piv  irpbc  tw  rerX«- 
piva.  rrjs  StteXiae  i£,i\nrov‘,  * they  abandoned  the  eastern  part  of  Sicily.’ 

162.  O Cru  i»)  Snpctt’c  re  t/Xuiccoar.  TAus  Sardes  teas  taken.  Polyae- 
nus  relates  the  taking  of  this  city  somewhat  differently.  According  to 
that  author,  Cyrus  0 took  advantage  of  a truce  which  he  had  concluded 
with  Croesus,  to  advance  his  army,  and,  having  brought  it  forward  under 
cover  of  the  night,  took  the  city  by  escalade.  Croesus  however  still 
remained  master  of  the  citadel,  and  was  waiting  for  succours  from 
Greece  : but  Cyrus,  having  put  in  chains  the  relations  and  friends  of 
those  who  defended  the  citadel,  exposed  them  to  the  besieged  in  this 
condition,  and  signified  to  them  by  a herald,  that  if  they  would  sur- 
render the  place,  he  would  restore  to  them  the  objects  of  their  regard, 
but  that  if  they  persisted  in  the  defence,  he  would  hang  them.  The 
besieged  preferred  the  former  alternative.  The  account  of  Ctesias  differs 
essentially  from  that  of  our  historian. 

This  city 10  was  taken  again  in  the  same  manner,  by  Lagoras  of  Crete, 
who  was  in  the  service  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  in  the  third  year  of  the 
14 1st  Olympiad,  214  years  before  our  era. 

163.  Out t rt  at  ititptpe.  It  mattered  little  to  him.  7 Lit  to  tretVouc 
eiodijrai  ecu  earopfliiaat  paXtara  Stiftptv  *,  ‘ him  to  whom  their  safety 
and  success  were  of  the  most  consequence.’  The  Scholiast  on  this 
passage  has  rendered  cutptptv  by  xipSog  !jv,  ‘ was  advantageous,’  ‘ was  a 
gain.'  Hence,  rd  St dfopoy  signifies  money  in  Polybius  and  other 
modern  authors,  as  Casaubon  has  remarked  in  his  Commentary  on  the 
tenth  chapter  of  the  Characters  of  Theophrastus. 

164.  'Y no  ciove  rt  eat  eaeou  tppr)U  tptovi )v,  eurt  Si.  Through  fear 
and  affliction  he  broke  the  impediments  of  his  speech,  and  said.  Dumb- 
ness is,  in  most  instances,  rather  the  consequence  of  deafness  than  of 
any  deficiency  in  the  organs  of  speech.  If  the  son  of  Croesus  had  been 
deaf,  as  the  translators  of  Herodotus  would  represent,  how  could  he  have 
pronounced  words  which  he  had  never  heard,  and  to  which  he  could  not 
have  attached  any  idea?  If  this  young  man  had  been  dumb  only,  we 
might  conceive  such  a circumstance  ; but  that  a person  born  deaf  and 
dumb  should  on  a sudden  exercise  the  faculty  of  speech,  is  a prodigy 

' Herod.  VI.  xxii.  p.  012. 

’ Id.  VI 1.  clxxvi.  ■"  Polyb.  VII.  iv.  v.  vi.  et  vii.  vol.  i. 

1 bind.  Sic.  V.  vi.  vol.  I.  p.  335.  p.  7**4  et  s. 

* Polyseui  Strateg.  VII.  vi.  § ii.  iii.  1 Dcmoath.  de  Corona,  p.  520,  *. 
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which  few  will  be  induced  tu  believe.  In  fact,  we  must  conclude  that 
the  son  of  Crcesus  was  not  deaf ; [or  else,  which  is  the  wiser  course,  we 
must  regard  as  fabulous,  his  sudden  acquisition  of  the  faculty  of  speech. 
While  erasing  from  history  whatever  is  prodigious,  we  are  not  obliged 
to  retain  all  that  is  barely  credible.] 

165.  'O  Cf , ovvvi'iaai  srvpi )y  ytyuXqv,  &yt/2ifta<rt  lr’  avn)y  riiy  Kpot- 
auv  Tt  If  wtcijm  Zchfitfov.  But  Cyrus , constructing  a great  pyre,  made 
Croesus  ascend  it,  bound  with  fetters.  This  act  appears  the  more  cruel, 
when  we  consider  that  Croesus  was  great-uncle  of  Cyrus ; Aryenis  ’, 
sister  of  Croesus,  having  married  Astyages,  maternal  grandfather  of 
Cyrus.  Ctesias  and  Xenophon  make  no  mention  of  it.  [While  reject- 
ing the  miraculous  preservation  of  Croesus,  we  may  as  well  reject  also 
the  story  which  is  necessarily  preliminary  to  the  miracle.] 

Nicolaus  of  Damascus 1 tells  this  story  in  a very  romantic  manner  : 
he  calls  to  his  aid  the  son  of  Croesus,  a sibyl,  and  the  oracles  of  Zoro- 
aster,— in  short,  every  thing  that  can  affect  the  reader,  and  excite  his 
wonder.  Cyrus,  according  to  him,  is  a wise  man,  a philosopher : he 
opposes  the  death  of  Croesus,  the  Persians  demand  it;  Cyrus  is  com- 
pelled to  assent.  Then  follows  a most  pathetic  interview  between 
Croesus  and  his  son,  terminated  by  the  former  embracing  the  latter,  and 
then  mounting  the  pile.  In  the  mean  time  the  sibyl  Heropliila  appears, 
and  from  an  elevated  spot  delivers  her  oracle.  Cyrus  communicates  it 
to  the  Persians.  The  latter,  imagining  that  she  had  been  hired  to 
shield  Croesus  from  their  vengeance,  more  determined  than  ever  on  his 
death,  set  fire  to  the  pile.  Cyrus,  touched  with  compassion,  commands 
his  guards  to  extinguish  it ; the  violence  of  the  flames  prevents  their 
approaching.  Thales  announces  to  Croesus  a storm,  and  encourages 
him  to  await  it  patiently  ; the  storm  comes  on,  and  the  fire  is  quenched. 
The  Persians,  recognising  in  this  event  the  truth  of  the  oracles  both  of 
the  Sibyl  and  of  Zoroaster,  forbid  from  thenceforward  the  burning  of  dead 
bodies,  and  every  sort  of  pollution  of  the  sacred  element. 

LXXXVI.  166.  ’AvtvttKaptvov  re  ecu  iu  aanyd£,ayra  ex  noXXijg 
£C  rplc  oropacai  SoAwra.  Recovering  himself  and  heaving 
a groan  after  long  silence,  he  called  three  times  the  name  of  Solon. 
’ AytvtiKdptyov  signifies  ‘heaving  a sigh.’  We  find  in  Hesychius 
am tyxaro,  iariyaitv  ii c fiadovc,  4 he  uttered  deep  sighs.’  And  in 
Homer  *, 

Mi  rfoiifitvot;  S’  aSiviig  ayertinaro — 

which  the  Pseudo- Didymus  explains,  otovtt,  avurriyalt,  cril  xoXu 
nyayi  iryivpa.  It  may  also  mean,  4 having  recovered  himself.’  This 
signification  is  to  he  found  in  Hesychius  ; ' Aviyt\6dc,  avnfiioiaac, 

4 having  recovered  himself.’  Appian  often  uses  the  word  in  this  sense. 

2 Herod.  I.  lxxiv.  et  s. 

* Excerpta  ex  Nic.  Damasc.  p.  454  4 Homeri  Iliad.  XIX.  314. 
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We  have  also  in  Suidas,  hycveyviiy,  ayayi/ipac.  Herodotus  uses  it 
again  in  this  sense,  further  on,  cxvi. 

LXXXVII.  167.  Et  ri  ul  Ktxaptirfitvoy  e£  avrov  tCtopi'idq.  If  any  of 
his  offerings  had  been  agreeable  to  him.  The  best  authors  have  taken 
a pleasure  in  imitating  Homer.  Herodotus  assuredly  had  in  his  mind 
the  following  verse  of  that  poet : 

Et  Tore  toi  xf<P‘e,'T’  l’”’1  ryoy  tpi\pa. — II.  I.  39. 

LXXXYIII.  168.  ’A\\a  (pipoveri  re  cal  txyovoi  ra  <ra.  But  they 
carry  and  drive  off  what  is  yours.  “ Aytiv  cal  fcpttv  signifies  properly, 
to  pillage  ; with  this  difference,  that  &ytiv  is  said  of  flocks  which  are 
driven,  or  of  men  who  are  led  into  slavery,  and  tpiptiv  of  all  inanimate 
objects  which  can  be  carried  away.  This  expression  is  very  common. 
1 will  cite  only  one  example  from  Xenophon  * : Mctx>?  re  eyietjat  cat 
axo  Tourov  Itptpe.  cat  I\ytv  avrovc.  ‘ He  overcame  them  in  a pitched 
battle,  and  after  that  he  drove  away  their  cattle,  and  carried  off  their 
goods.’  [The  special  application,  however,  of  the  words  ayei v and 
ffpcty,  here  stated,  is  not  rigorously  adhered  to  by  Greek  writers.] 

[Ctesias  * relates  that  Croesus  subsequently  experienced  kind  treat- 
ment from  Cyrus,  who  assigned  to  the  fallen  prince,  for  his  residence, 
Barene,  a city  not  far  from  Ecbatana : respecting  the  site  of  this  latter 
place  we  shall  inquire  further  on.] 

XC.  169.  ’Ex!  rou  yj]ov  rbv  oi titty.  On  the  threshold  of  the  temple. 
The  profound  respect  of  the  ancients  for  their  temples  is  universally 
known.  They  dared  not  enter  the  temple,  properly  so  called,  or  what 
they  termed  the  ‘ Celia.’  They  stopped  on  the  threshold  of  the  door, 
and  there  consulted  the  god  : 

Dum  consulta  petis,  nostroque  in  limine  pendes. 

Viro.  jEneid.  VI.  151. 

It  is  needless  to  multiply  examples. 

XCI.  170.  Xltpirrov  yovto c apapraSa  lUv\r)tre.  Is  punished  for  the 
crime  of  his  ancestor,  five  generations  back.  ‘ O miram  acquitatem  Deo- 
rutn ! ferretne  civitas  ulla  latorem  istiusmodi  legis,  ut  condemnaretur 
filius  aut  nepos,  si  pater  aut  avus  deliquisset7  ? ’ The  philosopher  Bion  * 
was  better  pleased  to  turn  that  principle  into  ridicule.  “ The  God,” 
says  he,  “ who  should  punish  children  for  the  crimes  of  their  parents, 
would  act  more  absurdly  than  the  physician  who  should  administer  a 
remedy  to  any  one  to  cure  the  disorder  of  his  father  or  his  grandfather.” 

In  the  time  of  our  historian,  the  ideas  entertained  of  the  Divinity 

* Xen.  Anab.  II.  vi.  iii.  f Flut.  de  sera  Numinis  viudicta,  ]>.72. 

* Ctes.  Hist.  Pers.  IV.  ex  edit.  Wyttenbnchii. 

7 Cic.  de  Nat.  Deorum,  III.  xxxviii. 
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were  very  remote  from  reason.  Correct  notions  on  this  head  were  con- 
fined to  the  Jews.  We  read  in  Deuteronomy,  chap.  xxiv.  verse  16. 
“ The  fathers  shall  not  be  put  to  death  for  the  children,  neither  shall  the 
children  be  put  to  death  for  the  fathers  : every  man  shall  be  put  to 
death  for  his  own  sin.”  And  in  Ezekiel,  chap.  xvm.  ver.  20.  “ The 
son  shall  not  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  father,  neither  shall  the  father 
bear  the  iniquity  of  the  son.” 

“ Croesus  was  the  fifth  descendant  from  Gyges,  comprising  in  this 
number  the  last  and  the  first.  The  kings  of  Lydia  of  the  house  of  the 
Mermnadai  succeeded  each  other  in  the  following  order  : Gyges,  Ardys, 
Sadyattes,  Alyattes,  Croesus.  The  method  of  genealogic  reckoning 
among  the  ancient  Greeks  was  this  : in  computing  the  number  of 
ancestors  and  descendants,  they  included  the  two  extremes,  the 
first  of  the  ancestors  and  the  last  of  the  descendants  whose  genea- 
logy they  were  recounting.  According  to  this  mode®,  the  Pytho- 
ness had  foretold,  that  the  Heraclidas,  dethroned  by  Gyges,  should 
be  avenged  on  the  fifth  descendant  of  Gyges,  tc  tov  vipirrov  inro- 
yovov  Vvyc(j.  I doubt,  nevertheless,  whether  this  mode  of  reckon- 
ing was  general  amongst  the  ancients ; for  Herodotus  remarks,  that 
the  prediction  of  the  Pythoness  did  not  greatly  disturb  either  the 
Lydians  or  their  kings,  as  they  never  understood  its  meaning  till  it  had 
been  confirmed  by  the  event.  It  should  seem  that  Croesus  himself  did 
not  rightly  comprehend  it,  and  that  he  considered  it  accomplished  in 
the  untimely  end  of  his  son  Atys,  who  was  the  fifth  descendant  from 
Gyges  by  another  mode  of  computation,  that  is,  of  excluding  Gyges 
himself,  the  father  of  the  race.  Those  who  pretend  to  infallibility  do 
not  like  to  express  themselves  clearly ; they  take  especial  care  to  select 
ambiguous  words,  and  to  involve  their  answers  in  a holy  and  reverend 
obscurity.  It  would  not  have  answered  the  purpose  of  the  Pythoness 
to  express  herself  in  a clear,  precise,  and  intelligible  manner.  And 
hence,  the  god  by  whom  she  was  inspired,  Apollo,  was  called  Ao(iac, 
on  account  of  his  ambiguous  answers ; though  some  authors  pretend 
that  this  name  was  given  him  to  signify  the  obliquity  of  the  sun’s 
course  l0.” — Bellanger. 


XCII.  171.  Tpiirovc  xpvatoc.  A tripod  of  gold.  We  must  not  con- 
found the  tripods  of  the  ancients  with  the  utensil  commonly  known  by 
that  name  in  our  day.  The  tripod  was  a vase  supported  by  three  feet. 
There  were  two  kinds  : one,  used  at  festivals,  and  in  which  wine  was 
mixed  with  water ; others,  which  were  placed  on  the  fire,  and  in  which 
water  was  heated.  Hep  avinate  iroAAov  iv 6 rptiroSi',  ‘she  lighted  a 
great  fire  under  a tripod.’  Homer  calls  the  first  sort  cbrvpo ts,  because 
they  were  not  placed  on  the  fire.  This  is  confirmed  by  Athenaeus  3. 


9 Herod.  I.  xiii. 

19  Suidas,  voc.  Aoliac  ; Eurip.  Iph.  in 
Taur.  1013  ; Macrob.  Sat.  I.  xvii.  p.  248. 


1 Horn.  Odyss.  X.  358. 

2 Id.  Iliad."  IX.  122. 

3 Athen.  Deipnos.  II.  ii.  p.  37,  r. 
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’Hi'  yap  to  ap\awv  cvo  ytvr\  TptnoSuiv  . . . ovtoi  S'  Sjaav  ot  uiv  awvpoi, 
tic  ove  Toy  ot toy  iHecepdi'i'Vov'  at  Si  XotTpo-^doi,  iv  oij  to  CSuip  idep- 
patvov  Kai  ifi7rvai3ijrai.  ‘There  were  formerly  two  descriptions  of 
tripods  ....  some  of  which  were  not  put  on  the  fire,  but  served  to  mix 
wine  ; others  were  put  on  the  fire,  and  heated  the  water  for  the  baths.' 
The  first  were  the  prizes  of  those  who  triumphed  in  the  different  games, 
as  may  be  seen  in  various  authors,  Greek  and  Latin.  They  were  placed 
in  the  temples.  The  tripod  on  which  the  priestess  of  Delphi  sat,  was 
not  so  deep,  and  probably  was  flattened  in  front.  With  this  difference, 
it  was  nearly  like  a cauldron,  and  was  also  called  Cortina. 

Delphos  adeunt  oracula  Phoebi 4 ; 

Et  locus,  et  laurus,  et,  quas  habet  ilia,  pharetrae, 

Intremuere  simul ; cortinaqae  reddidit  imo 
Hanc  adyto  vocem. 

172.  T itv  Kidvotv  at  woXXal.  The  greater  part  of  the  columns.  The 
Ionians  considered  as  feminine  many  words  which  in  the  common 
tongue  were  referred  to  the  masculine  gender,  such  as  riwv  *.  Xaipovai 
yap  oi/roi  (*  I w J'tf)  TroXXa  run1  ovopartov  aptrcvwa  or  to,  th]\vrwr  irtpi- 
pttv • olov  Trjy  Ktora  rot  n/i-  M apaOwvtt.  [The  grammarian  Philemon6, 
in  his  Miscellanies,  iv  roic  avppU-rmc,  makes  the  same  observation,  and 
adds,  as  examples,  the  words  Bprcy^icat  and  XtOoc.  Yet  B pay\lSat  is 
sometimes  used  by  Herodotus  as  a masculine  noun  (T.  clviii),  though 
more  frequently  as  a feminine  (II.  clix.  VIII.  xxxvii).] 

173.  ’Ei'  Si  Upovriitic  rrj c iv  AeXtjicuat.  In  the  temple  of  Minerva 
Proncea  at  Delphi.  There  was  at  Delphi  a temple  of  Minerva  Pronaea, 
npovaia.  This  is  positively  asserted  by  Hesychius7.  Its  situation, 
opposite  to  that  of  Apollo,  had  caused  it  to  be  so  named.  We  find  in 
Suidas  *,  Civopd^tTo  nc  irapn  AcX<f>o~te  'A flijra  llpovota,  Sta  to  r-po  too 
raov  iSpvaOat.  (At  the  first  glance  it  is  evident  that  we  must  here  cor- 
rect fTpoi-aia.)  “ They  gave  at  Delphi  the  name  Pronaea  to  a Minerva, 
because  it  was  placed  before  the  temple.”  This  correction  is  further 
authorized  by  the  Etvmologicum  Magnum,  p.  699,  where  we  read 
II  po  rata  ’Adr/va,  ayctXparoc  ovopa ‘ St  a ro  irpo  row  vaov  iv  A eXtpoic 
(trrdrat.  “ Minerva  Pronaea,  the  name  of  a statue,  because  it  was  placed 
before  the  temple  of  Delphi.”  Fausanias 6 says,  “ The  fourth  temple  of 
Minerva  was  called  Pronaea.  In  it  was  shown10  a buckler  of  gold, 
which  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  had  offered  to  Minerva  Pronaea,  before 
Philomelus  had  pillaged  it,  as  the  inhabitants  of  Delphi  say.”  It  is 
clear,  that  in  these  passages  of  Pausanias  we  must  read  ripovnia,  and 

* Ovid,  Mctamorph.  XV.  C31.  See  7 Ilesych.  voc.  ITpovai'ac. 
also  Virgil,  A*in.  III.  92.  8 Suidas,  voc.  Ilporoia  et  llnovota 

1 Moschopul.  jrspi  £xf (t-  p.  165-  'AOijva. 

8 Porphvr.  Quiest.  Horn.  Q.  viii.  p.  9 Pausan.  X.  viii.  p.  816. 

92.  79  Id.  ibid.  p.  817- 
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not  Opurota.  Diodorus  Siculus,  in  speaking  of  the  Persians  who  went 
to  Delphi  to  pillage  the  temple  of  Apollo,  says,  that  they  advanced  as 
far  as  the  temple  of  Minerva  Pronaea',  irpoijXBov  piv  pixP1  T0*'  ya°v 
rijc  II poraiac  ’AOijvac  ; and  a few  lines  lower  down,  he  adds,  that  the 
Delphians  erected  a trophy  close  to  the  temple  of  Minerva  Pronaea  : 
Tpojraioi'  f crrrjtra v TTcipa  to  rijc  Uporaiae  'AOr/vuc  tip iiv.  I take  this 
opportunity  of  correcting  a passage  of  Parthenius 1 : ri) v c apa  tcoXiit 
fl \t  ttuOoc  oppov,  row  to Tt  Kupivov  iv  Tip  Trji  npoi  u/ac  'Adpvac  lepip. 
We  should  read,  iv  rip  Ttjc  nporcu'ac  ’Aflijrdc  iep<p  : 4 She  passionately 
desired  the  necklace  of  Eriphyla,  which  was  in  the  temple  of  Minerva 
Pronaea.’ 

It  is  true,  that  temples  were  likewise  erected  in  honour  of  Minerva 
Pronoea,  vpovoia  : “ Minerva*  is  the  wisdom  of  Jupiter  : this  wisdom  is 
identical  with  his  providence ; and  therefore  temples  were  erected  to 
Minerva  Pronoea.”  It  is  commonly  thought  that  Demosthenes  alludes 
to  it  in  his  Harangue  4 against  Aristogiton  ; but  I think  the  text  has 
been  altered. 

Because,  first,  it  must  be  a temple,  which  is  here  spoken  of,  and  not 
a chapel  such  as  we  see  in  Catholic  churches,  as  Mr.  Taylor  imagines; 
otherwise  Demosthenes  never  could  call  it  ptyiarot  veins,  4 a very  large 
temple  V 

Secondly,  it  was  at  the  entrance  of  that  to  Apollo,  cvOii c ttoiovre  i is 
to  lepov  ; which  satisfies  me  that  it  is  the  same  as  that  mentioned  hy 
Herodotus,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  Pausanias,  and  that,  consequently, 
we  must  read,  Hporaiac  ’Afli/i-ac. 

[Thus  it  appears  that  Larcher  would  change  the  texts  of  four  authors, 
viz.  Suidas,  Pausanias,  Parthenius,  and  Demosthenes,  by  altering  irpo- 
voia  into  rpovata,  although  he  admits  that  Minerva  Pronoea  was  an 
object  of  adoration.  Yet  he  inconsistently  adds  the  follow  remark.] 

To  reconcile  the  two  opinions,  it  is  only  necessary  to  suppose  that 
the  temple  of  Minerva  at  Delphi  was  properly  named  ‘ Pronoea,’  but 
that  from  its  situation  it  was  also  called  ‘ Pronaea.’  [The  epithet  Pro- 
ncea,  4 provident,’  belonged  properly  to  the  goddess,  not  to  the  temple.} 

174.  'O  Si  UavraXiuv  fjv  ' AXvuttiw  piv  waif,  Kpnitrou  Si  iidiX- 
ipcoe  ovk  opopprptos.  Pantaleon  was  the  son  of  A lyattes  and  brother  of 
Croesus , but  not  by  the  same  mother . It  is  of  this  Pantaleon  appa- 
rently that  Serenus  thus  speaks  in  his  Dicta  Memorabilia6 : 

“ When  Croesus  came  to  the  throne  of  Lydia,  he  admitted  his  brother 
to  a share  in  the  regal  authority.  A Lydian  said  to  him  : The  sun  fur- 
nishes to  man  all  the  wealth  which  the  earth  produces ; without  his 
heat,  it  could  produce  nothing.  But  if  there  could  be  two  suns,  we 

1 Diod.  Sic.  XI.  xiv.  vol.  i.  p.  415.  p.  184. 
lin.  3.  * Demostli.  ex  edit.  Taylor,  voL  iii. 

3 Parthenius  de  Amatoriis  Affectioui-  p.  476. 
bus,  xxv.  p.  389.  * Id.  ibid.  p.  467. 

* Phurout.  de  Natura  Deorum,  xx.  4 Stub.  Serin,  xlv.  p.  323. 
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should  have  reason  to  apprehend  that  every  thing  would  be  burnt  up 
and  destroyed.  For  this  reason,  the  Lydians  admit  of  one  king  only, 
and  look  on  him  as  their  protector  and  preserver ; but  they  never  can 
endure  two  at  the  same  time.” 

XCIII.  175.  'Ey  £i  ipyay  iroWov  fiiyivrov  irapi^irai , atopic  ruy 
ti  Alywnrtwy  ipytoy  cat  ruy  JiafivKurluy.  There  is  one  work , how- 
ever, (in  Lydia)  the  greatest  of  all  extant,  excepting  the  works  of  the 
Egyptians  and  Babylonians.  Clearchus’  relates,  in  the  first  book  of 
his  Erotica,  that  Gyges  had  raised,  in  memory  of  a mistress  whom  he 
greatly  loved,  a monnment  heaped  tip  of  earth  so  high,  that  in  passing 
through  the  country  on  that  side  of  Tmolus,  it  could  be  seen  the 
whole  way,  as  well  as  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  Lydia  from  every 
quarter.  The  Lydians  called  it,  down  to  his  time,  ‘ the  monument  of 
the  courtesan.’ 

The  monument  of  which  Clearchus  speaks,  is  certainly  that  of  Aly- 
attes.  As  the  greater  part  of  it  had  been  constructed  at  the  expense  of 
the  courtesans,  it  was  imagined  in  after-times  that  it  had  been  built  for 
one  of  that  class  ; and  as  there  had  been  but  one  prince  powerful  enough 
to  execute  it,  it  was  attributed  to  Gyges. 

This  monument  still  exists,  though  in  a very  dilapidated  state. 
Chandler,  who  is  an  excellent  judge  of  these  matters,  saw  it  in  his 
travels*.  [It  has  been  more  recently  examined  by  Arundell ’,  and  by 
Von  Minutoli 10,  who  finds  a resemblance  between  it  and  the  barrows  of 
the  north.] 

176.  ’E KCiSiaat  Si  avra'i  iuura c.  They  give  themselves  away.  The 
Greek  implies,  ‘ They  give  themselves  in  marriage.’  ’Ercicuipi  is  said 
properly  of  a father  who  gives  his  daughter  in  marriage,  who  commits 
her  to  the  hands  of  her  husband  : and  it  was  this  right  which  the  girls 
assumed  to  themselves.  [The  expression  USitupi  seems  to  have  refer- 
ence also  to  the  giving  the  marriage-portion.  Thus  we  read  further  on, 
(I.  cxcvi.)  ouru>  a!  cvpoptfiot  rat  ap6p<f>ovc  HtSiSoaay,  ‘ in  this  way  the 
handsome  give  away  (i.  e.  pay  for)  the  ugly.’  The  Lydian  damsels  of 
the  lower  orders  chose  husbands  for  themselves,  because  they  earned 
their  own  portions.] 

XCIV.  177.  np£ro«  ci  hi  Op io tt w i’ , ruy  i/ptic  'ivfitv,  vopiopa  \pvoov 
sal  apyvpov  K oxpdptvoi  i^piitravro.  They  were  the  first  people,  as  far  as 

tee  know,  who  used  money  coined  of  gold  and  silver.  It  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  decide  what  people  first  struck  gold  coin.  According  to  some, 
it  was  Phido,  king  of  Argos  (869  b.c.)  ; and,  according  to  others, 
Demodice,  wife  of  king  Midas '.  Herodotus  attributes  the  invention 

’ Athen.  Deipnos.  XI II.  iv.  p.  573,  *.  1 Etymol.  Magn.  p.  388.  lin.  54; 

• Travels  in  Asia  Minor,  p.  263.  p.  613.  lin.  12;  lleraelides  de  Politiis, 

9 VisittotheSevenChurches.&c.p.  185.  p.  521.  He  calls  her  Ilermodice.  See 

19  Raise  zu  Siwah,  App.  143.  also  Herodotus,  VI.  cxxvii. 
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to  the  Lydians  ; Xenophanes  of  Colophon 1 is  of  the  same  opinion,  and 
Eustathius  supports  him  a. 

1 78.  llowroi  it  s'ul  tu7T7)\m  iyivovro.  They  were  also  the  first 
chapmen.  “That  kind  of  trade,”  says  Plato*,  “ in  which  one  man 
sells  the  work  of  others,  is  called  Mtra/jXijriio/  (that  is  to  say,  the  busi- 
ness of  transfer).  The  sale  which  is  made  in  the  city,  and  which  is 
nearly  half  of  the  above,  is  it  not  called  KaTrijXoci;  ? ” Aristophanes s 
calls  a dealer  in  shields  xdxijXoc  aairiitiiv,  not  because  he  made  the 
shields  himself,  as  the  Scholiast  has  it,  but  because,  receiving  them 
from  the  workman,  he  sold  them  again.  This  class  of  men  were  very 
much  despised ; for  which  Cicero  assigns  the  following  reason 6 : “ sor- 
didi  putantur  qui  mercantur  ; nihil  enim  proficiunt,  nisi  admoduin 
mentiantur.” 

179.  nXi)v  Trterauiy.  Excepting  counters.  I have  preferred  trans- 
lating the  Trtooo  1 of  the  Greeks  by  the  expression  ‘game  of  Counters,’ 
although  it  afford  no  definite  idea,  rather  than  by  that  of  ‘ game  of 
Draughts,’  which  would  only  give  an  erroneous  one.  The  game  was 
played  with  dice  and  counters ; and  skill  was  capable  of  rectifying  the 
errors  of  chance.  It  appears  to  me  that  Terence  alludes  to  this  kind  of 
game  in  the  following  passage 7 : 

Ita  vita  ’st  hominum,  quasi  cum  ludas  tesseris : 

Si  illud,  quod  maxime  opus  est  jactu,  non  cadit ; 

Illud,  quod  cecidit  forte,  id  arte  ut  corrigas. 

It  is  probable  that  the  game  in  question  bore  considerable  resem- 
blance to  one  of  those  games  of  Backgammon  common  in  Europe. 
M.  Simon8  seems  to  confound  this  game  with  that  which  was  called 
‘ duodecim  Scriptorum  :’  at  least  Ernesti 9 affirms  that  the  ‘ Scriptorum 
ludus  ’ was  not  played  with  dice  ; that  it  was  the  same  which  the 
modern  Greeks  call  Zarpoaoc,  and  that  it  was  like  the  game  of  Chess  : 
but  Saumaise  w,  by  whose  testimony  he  seeks  to  corroborate  his  view, 
positively  asserts  that  the  game  which  the  Greeks  called  ntrrtia  was 
played  with  dice  and  counters  ; that  the  Romans  called  it  ‘ tessera;, 
alea,  tabula,  duodecim  Scripta.’  The  following  epigram  supports  the 
opinion  of  Saumaise  1 : 

Discolor  ancipiti  sub  jactu  calculus  adstat, 

Discertantque  simul  candidus  atque  rubens. 

Qui  quamvis  parili  scriptorum  tramite  currant, 

Is  capiet  palmam,  quem  bona  fata  juvant. 


7 Julii  Politic.  Onomast.  lib.  IX.  vi. 
segm.  lxxxiii.  p.  1003.  Heracl.  ile  Polit. 
p.  521. 

s Comment,  ad  Dionys.  Perieg.  p.  149. 
col.  2.  lin.  ult. 

4 Plat.  Sophist,  vol.  I.  p.  223,  D. 

5 Aristopli.  Pac.  447. 

6 Cicero,  de  Officiis,  I.  xlii. 


7  Ter.  Adelph.  Act.  iv.  viL  21. 

* Mem.  do  l'Acad.  des  Bell.  Lett, 
tom.  I.  Hist.  p.  123. 

* Clavis  Ciccroniana,  voe.  ‘ Scripto- 
rum ludus.’ 

10  Hist.  Aug.  tom.  II.  p.  740. 

1 Anthologia  Latina,  vol.  I.p.  519. 
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The  Latin  translator  has  rendered  the  word  z-taan'i  by  ‘ calculi.’  It 
is  true  that  strictly  it  means  so ; but  when  the  question  concerns  a 
game,  a game  played  with  dice  and  counters  is  always  understood. 

Athenaeus  reproaches  Herodotus  with  having  said  that  games  were 
invented  in  the  reign  of  Atys  during  a period  of  famine,  and  in  order 
to  prevent  the  people  from  dwelling  on  their  misery  ; whereas  llomer 
in  his  Odyssey 5 describes  the  same  games  as  an  amusement  of  his 
heroes.  To  this  I have  two  replies  to  make  : 1st.  The  game  of  ball  and 
that  of  cockal  are  found  in  Homer5 ; but  with  regard  to  that  of  dice,  no 
mention  is  made  of  it  in  any  part  of  his  works.  Hence  it  appears 
either  that  it  is  an  invention  posterior  to  Homer’s  time,  or  that  the 
heroes  of  his  poems  had  no  knowledge  of  a game  invented  in  a country 
distant  from  their  own. 

2ndly.  Herodotus  does  not  say  that  the  Lydians  invented  these 
games  ; he  only  says,  that  they  laid  claim  to  the  invention  of  them. 
Are  we,  therefore,  to  impute  to  the  historian  statements  for  which 
he  declines  responsibility  ? 

180.  Tijr  pev  Iripqy  ruiy  tiptptinv  iraiieiv  iraaay,  era  cq  pi)  (qrtouv 
oiria.  They  played  the  whole  of  each  alternate  day , in  order  that  they 
should  not  seek  food.  If  on  the  one  hand  the  Lydians  attributed  the 
invention  of  games  to  themselves,  the  Greeks  on  the  other  claimed  it 
on  behalf  of  their  own  nation,  and  Palamedes  passed  among  them  for 
being  the  inventor.  “ Palamedes,”  says  Eustathius 4,  “ having  con- 
trived the  game  of  dice  and  counters,  in  order  to  mitigate  the  effects  of 
the  famine  with  which  the  Greeks  were  oppressed  before  Troy,  a stone 
is  shown  in  that  vicinity,  as  Polemon  relates,  on  which  they  played ; 
and  in  order  to  demonstrate  that  the  invention  belonged  to  Palamedes, 
and  the  era  in  which  he  contrived  it,  they  adduced  these  verses  of 
Sophocles,  from  the  piece  entitled  Palamedes,  after  the  name  of  the 
inventor  of  the  games  in  question.  “ Did  he  not  expel  famine  with  the 
help  of  the  gods?  did  he  not  contrive  that  ingenious  mode  of  passing 
the  time,  effected  by  the  games  of  dice  and  pettia,  that  charming  remedy 
for  languor,  after  the  perils  of  the  sea  ? ” 

M.  Brunck  alleges  that  these  verses  come  from  tire  Nauplius  of 
Sophocles. 

181.  ’Ena  tovtov  ti)v  Iwuivvptqy  iroitvpiyovc,  oropaijdfjycu  Tvpirq- 
>ov{.  Making  themselves  a name  from  his,  they  were  called  Tyrrhe- 
nians. Independent  of  their  reference  to  history,  these  genealogical 
antiquities  serve  to  elucidate  the  poets. 

Non  quia,  Maecenas,  Lydorum  quidquid  Etruscos 
Incoluit  fines,  nemo  generosior  est  te\ 

2 Homer,  Odyss.  VI.  1 00  j VIII.  37*2.  * F.ustathii  Comm. ad’II.  Iliad. p.  228. 

3 Id.  Iliad.  XXIII.  88.  Pope  has  lin.  1 ct  s. 

omitted  in  this  place  six  verses  in  his  5 Herat.  Sat.  I.  vi.  1. 
line  translation  of  Homer. 
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Et  terram  Hesperiam  venies  : ubi  Lydius,  arva 
Inter  opima  virum,  leni  fluit  agmine  Tibris0. 

Many  authors  speak  of  the  emigration  of  the  Lydian  colonists. 
Strabo  says’,  “ The  Romans  call  the  Tyrrhenians  Etruscans  and  Tus- 
cans. The  Greeks  have  given  them  that  name  from  Tyrrhenus,  the 
son  of  Atys,  who,  according  to  report,  conducted  a colony  from  Lydia 
into  this  country.” 

Velleius  Paterculus'  makes  Tyrrhenus  contemporary  with  Orestes, 
and,  while  narrating  the  emigration  of  the  Lydians,  he  follows  the 
testimony  of  records  somewhat  different  from  those  of  Herodotus. 

I am  the  more  inclined  to  believe  that  this  author  was  deceived,  since 
the  iEolian  emigration  commenced  under  Orestes,  in  the  year  3504  of 
the  Julian  period,  and  the  dynasty  of  the  Atyades  terminated  six  years 
previously.  The  emigration  of  the  Lydian  colony  must  necessarily  be 
dated  before  the  departure  of  the  Pelasgi  for  Attic::.  Besides,  how 
could  the  name  of  Tyrrhenians  be  then  given  them,  if  the  Lydians,  who 
assumed  the  name  of  Tyrrhenians,  from  Tyrrhenus  their  chief,  had 
not  yet  arrived  in  that  part  of  Italy,  and  invested  it  with  their  name : 
I date  it  about  3370,  at  the  time  when  the  Pelasgi,  enfeebled  by  famine 
and  other  causes,  were  no  longer  strong  enough  to  make  head  against 
tlie  Lydians. 

This  emigration  of  the  Lydians  is  a subject  attended  with  great  diffi- 
culties, which  M.  Freret  has  taken  the  pains  to  bring  together,  under 
a dozen  heads  *. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  disguised  that1  Xanthus  the  Lydian,  who 
bears  the  character  of  a trustworthy  historian,  especially  where  the 
history  of  his  country  is  concerned,  does  not  mention  this  emigration 
of  the  Lydians,  and  the  mission  of  the  colony  into  Italy,  although  he 
records  circumstances  considerably  less  important. 

It  may,  however,  be  urged  that  it  is  only  a negative  argument,  which 
has  no  validity  against  a fact  positively  stated  by  a grave  authority,  and 
by  an  historian  who  had  consulted  the  archives  of  the  country.  It  is  on 
the  testimony  of  the  Lydians  themselves  that  Herodotus  relies;  and 
the  silence  of  Xanthus  the  Lydian  is  probably  the  very  reason  which 
may  have  determined  him  to  relate  the  circumstance.  It  was  perhaps 
his  wish  to  supply  an  omission  of  that  historian  ; with  whose  works  he 
was  certainly  acquainted,  and  from  whom  Ephorus 7 states  that  he  had 
obtained  materials  for  his  own  history. 

I have  referred  at  the  commencement  of  this  note  to  the  positive  tes- 
timony of  Strabo,  V.  Paterculus,  Horace,  and  Virgil.  If  their  quality, 
as  poets,  would  seem  to  afford  ground  for  declining  the  evidence  of 

* Virg.  /Ell.  IT.  701.  tom.  xviii.  Hist.  p.  95. 

7 Strabo,  V.  p.  335,  c.  1 Diou.  Hal.  Aut.  Rom.  I.  xxviii. 

8 Veil.  Paterc.  I.  i.  iv.  p.  22. 

8 Mtfm.  de  l’Acad.  dea  Bell.  Lett.  1 Atlien.  Deipn.  XII.  iii.  p.  516,  E. 
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these  two  latter  writers,  it  cannot,  on  the  other  hand,  be  denied  that 
their  opinion  was  the  prevailing  one  of  the  age  in  winch  they  lived. 
A universal  opinion,  moreover,  is  entitled  to  respect,  and  convincing 
proofs  of  its  falsehood  are  required  of  those  who  consider  themselves 
entitled  to  contradict  it.  But  Strabo  and  V.  Paterculus  were  not  poets. 
They  were  learned  and  enlightened  historians  ; they  did  not  square  their 
opinions  by  popular  reports  ; but  they  decided  by  the  help  of  authentic 
records  and  works,  and  there  existed  a multitude  of  these  in  their 
tiroes,  of  which  the  course  of  years  has  now  deprived  us. 

This  opinion  is  corroborated  by  Plutarch,  whose  authority  is  so  much 
the  more  worthy  of  credit  on  this  occasion,  because  he  suffers  no  oppor- 
tunity to  escape  of  contradicting  Herodotus.  Referring  to  a custom 
of  the  Romans  at  their  Capitoline  games,  of  conducting  through  the 
Forum  to  the  Capitol  an  old  man  dressed  in  a purple  robe,  a herald  at 
the  same  time  exclaiming,  “ Sardians  to  sell,”  he  inquires  whether  the 
circumstance  may  not  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Veii,  an  Etrurian  town,  having  been  taken  by  Romulus  after  a long 
resistance,  the  latter  ordered  their  king  to  be  sold,  in  order  to  ridicule 
their  stupidity.  He  adds:  the  Tyrrhenians 5 derive  their  origin  from 
the  Lydians,  and  Sardes  is  the  metropolis  of  Lydia.  The  same  historian 
expresses  a similar  opinion  in  his  Life  of  Romulus  *. 

If  any  doubt  should  still  be  retained  respecting  the  Lydian  colony 
in  Etruria,  the  following  decree  of  the  Etrurians  will  be  sufficient  to 
remove  it.  Eleven  towns  of  Asia  disputed  the  honour  of  raising  a 
temple  to  Tiberius  and  the  Senate.  The  people  of  Sardes  recited  the 
decree  of  the  Etrurians,  in  which  it  was  clearly  set  forth  that  the  Etru- 
rians were  of  Lydian  origin,  and  that  they  arrived  in  Italy  under  the 
conduct  of  Tyrrhenus  *. 

[Who  will  believe  that  the  archives  of  Lydia,  which  Herodotus  is 
here  assumed  to  have  consulted,  reached  back  to  a period  anterior  to 
the  siege  of  Troy  ? or  who,  having  the  least  acquaintance  with  the 
historical  inquiries  of  the  present  age,  will  implicitly  rely  on  ancient 
writers,  servilely  copying  one  another,  and  repeating  tales  of  which  the 
source  was  never  critically  examined?  History,  after  all,  is  partially 
included  within  the  circle  of  inductive  philosophy.  Facts  and  events 
may,  indeed,  be  best  known  to  contemporaries,  though  not  necessarily 
so  ; for  falsehood  attends  the  first  step  of  rumour,  and  the  truth  soon 
becomes  obscure  to  the  eyes  of  all  but  actual  witnesses.  Yet  the  princi- 
ples, according  to  which  evidence  is  to  be  sifted,  verisimilitude  discerned 
or  institutions  retraced  ; insight  into  human  nature,  and  an  acquaintance 
with  the  essential  conditions  of  society,  are  the  fruits  of  experience  as 
well  as  of  literary  cultivation,  so  that  we  continually  grow  more  deeply 
versed  in  the  art  of  investigating  historic  truth.  To  such  critical  inves- 
tigation all  the  records  of  antiquity  require  to  be  subjected.  Ancient 

3 Plut.  Qwest.  Rom.  p.  277,  i>.  3 Tacit.  Ann.  IV.  h'. 

* Id.  in  Romulo,  p.  33,  F. 
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writers  laboured  under  the  same  difficulties  as  moderns  in  respect  to  the 
discovery  of  truth,  with  the  additional  disadvantage  of  being  less  incre- 
dulous and  of  wanting  the  guidance  of  those  principles  which  belong  to 
the  philosophy  of  history. 

The  objections  urged  by  M.  Freret  against  the  supposed  colonization 
of  Etruria  by  the  Lydians,  are  briefly  these  : — emigration  beyond  sea  is 
a kind  of  enterprise  not  likely  to  be  undertaken  by  a people  not 
addicted  to  naval  affairs  ; the  equipment  of  a large  fleet  for  a long 
voyage  and  for  the  conveyance  of  a colony  to  distant  shores,  would  be 
impossible  in  a season  of  famine  ; and  finally  the  silence  of  Homer 
respecting  Smyrna,  whence  the  expedition  is  said  to  have  issued,  as  well 
as  respecting  the  Lydians  in  general,  show  that  neither  the  place  nor 
nation  referred  to,  existed  at  the  time  assigned  to  the  supposed  emigra- 
tion. Larcher  does  not  allow  these  objections  all  the  weight  which 
strictly  belongs  to  them,  and  the  legend  respecting  Manes,  son  of  Jupi- 
ter6, with  that  hero's  grandsons,  Car,  Lydus,  and  Mysus,  which  he 
adduces  in  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Lydians,  is  obviously  mytho- 
logical 7. 

The  statement  made  by  Herodotus  respecting  the  colonization  of 
Etruria  by  the  Lydians,  evidently  originated  in  the  fact,  that  a people 
called  Tyrrhenians  were  found  in  Etruria  as  well  as  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  iEgrnan  sea  and  on  the  shores  of  Asia  Minor.  It  was  a natural 
effort,  therefore,  of  historical  speculation  to  suppose  the  Etruscan 
Tyrrhenians  to  be  a colony  of  those  in  the  east,  and  Lydia,  where  the 
Tyrrhenians  had  at  an  early  period  established  themselves  and  their 
name,  was  fixed  upon  as  the  country  whence  they  issued.  Let  it  be 
observed  also  that  the  testimony  of  Xanthus  is  not  mere  negative  testi- 
mony; for  he  states  plainly  that  Torrhaebus  (the  Tyrrhenus  of  Hero- 
dotus) remained  in  Lydia,  as  well  as  his  brother  Lydus ; from  him 
doubtless  was  derived  the  name  Torrhebis s,  given  to  a part  of  that 
country.  Many  examples  present  themselves  of  erroneous  speculations 
founded  on  the  similarity  of  different  names  or  the  wide  diffusion  of  the 
same  name.  Thus  Strabo 9,  among  others,  was  disposed  to  believe  that 
the  Iberians  in  Caucasus  (occupying  the  modern  Georgia)  were  a colony 
from  Western  Iberia  or  Spain.  The  Spanish  historian  Mariana ',  on 
the  other  hand,  derives  his  countrymen  from  their  Caucasian  namesakes. 
The  error  common  to  both  hypotheses  has  been  revived  in  our  own 
days9. 

Whatever  connexion  may  have  originally  subsisted  between  tbe 
various  scattered  tribes  called  Tyrrhenians,  the  hypothesis  which  leads 
the  Etruscan  settlers  from  Lydia  is  not  the  less  weak  and  untenable. 

0 Dion.  Hal.  Ant  Rom.  I.  x.  xxvii.  8 Geogr.  I.  p.  61. 

7 Niebuhr,  Rom.  Hist.  vol.  I.  p.  89  ; 1 De  Reb.  Hisp.  I.  vii. 

MUller’s  Etrusker,  I.  p.  75  et  s.  8 M.  Petit-Radel,  M (5m.  do  I’Acad. 

* Stcph.  Byz.p.  116  ; MUller’s  Etrus-  dcs  Inscr.  tom.  VI.  1822. 
ker,  I.  p.  80. 
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And  if  we  allow  the  silence  of  Xanthus  on  this  point  to  prevail  against 
the  assertion  of  Herodotus,  why  should  we  listen  to  Plutarch  or  the 
Latin  poets  who  follow  our  historian  ? It  must  be  observed  that 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  while  relating  the  supposed  Lydian  descent 
of  the  Etruscans,  has  the  good  sense  to  discredit  that  account.  The 
decrees  alluded  to  by  Tacitus  were  certainly  not  of  a nature  to  be 
included  in  the  materials  of  authentic  history,  nor  do  they  appear  to 
have  been  considered  as  such  by  that  acute  writer.] 

XCY.  182.  'UmoTaperoc  irtp't  K vpov,  cal  rpupaaiac  a\\of  \6y wv 
i?ov c <pijvat.  Although  I am  aware  that  there  are  three  other  modes  of 
relating  the  history  of  Cyrus.  The  origin  and  the  great  actions  of  Cyrus 
were  related  differently  throughout  the  East.  Ctesias  follows  a different 
course  from  that  of  Herodotus,  in  the  extracts  which  Photius  has  pub- 
lished of  his  history  of  Persia.  That  which  Xenophon  takes  in  his 
Cyropsedia  is  sufficiently  well  known.  yEscliylus,  who  fought  at  Mara- 
thon against  the  troops  of  Darius,  and  who  was  also  present  at  the 
battles  of  Salamis  and  Plahea,  seems  to  have  followed  another  tradition 
in  his  tragedy  entitled  Persae  ’.  According  to  this  poet,  there  were 
two  kings  of  Persia  before  Cyrus.  Darius,  who  is  generally  considered 
the  third,  is,  according  to  his  authority,  the  eighth.  [The  supposition 
that  the  three  modes  of  representing  the  history  of  Cyrus,  alluded  to 
by  Herodotus,  are  those  which  we  find  in  zEschylus,  Xenophon,  and 
Ctesias,  is  merely  specious  and  rests  on  no  solid  grounds.  A modern 
editor  of  jEschylus  thinks  this  author’s  list  of  Persian  kings  capable 
of  being  reconciled  with  the  statements  of  Herodotus,  but  his  own 
attempt  to  effect  that  reconciliation  is  far  from  being  successful '.  It  is 
necessary  to  admit  that  there  was  much  error  among  Greek  writers  with 
respect  to  Persian  history  ; but  it  is  absurd  to  think  of  confining  the 
error  of  ignorance  on  such  matters  to  three  forms.] 

183.  'Aaavpiwv  ap^oynoy  rije  txvu)  ’A (Tips  sir’  trea  e'lKooi  cal  irey- 
raKoaia.  The  Assyrians  ruling  Upper  Asia  for  Jive  hundred  and  twenty 
years.  In  order  to  make  Herodotus,  who  assigns  only  520  years  to  the 
Assyrian  empire  previous  to  the  revolt  of  the  Medes,  agree  with  other 
chronologers  and  historians,  who,  according  to  Ctesias,  date  its  origin 
considerably  further  back,  might  it  not  be  said  that  this  kingdom  was 
originally  established  in  a contracted  region  lying  between  the  Tigris 
and  the  Euphrates,  or  extending  a little  further  ? that  subsequently  it 
subjugated  all  the  nations  of  Upper  Asia;  that  Ctesias  and  those  who 
follow  his  authority  reckon  these  two  different  stages  of  the  Assyrian 
empire,  the  duration  of  the  smaller  kingdom  and  that  of  the  great 
empire ; a double  duration,  which  altogether  amounts  to  fourteen  cen- 
turies ; while  Herodotus  says  nothing  of  the  smaller  Assyrian  monarchy, 
but  solely  refers  to  their  great  empire  in  Upper  Asia,  the  duration  of 

1 zEsehyl.  Pers.  767.  4 Bohte's  iEseh.  Pers.  717. 
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which  he  fixes  at  520  years,  down  to  the  period  of  the  revolt  of  the 
Medes s.  Diodorus  Siculus  differs  from  Herodotus  as  to  the  amount  of 
the  above  duration,  although  he  quotes  him.  See  the  notes  of  M.  Wes- 
seling  on  this  author. 

[According  to  Ctesias,  a line  of  thirty-six  Assyrian  kings,  from  Ninus  to 
Sardanapalus,  ruled  Western  Asia  above  1300  years6,  or  from  2126  b.c. 
to  821  b.  c.  At  the  latter  epoch,  the  Median  Arbaces  overthrew  Sarda- 
napalus and  established  a dynasty  which  continued  267  years,  through 
nine  generations.  The  seventh  of  these  kings,  Artynas,  was  conquered 
by  Cyaxares  (629  B.c.),  whose  successor  Aspadas,  called  by  the  Greeks 
Astyages,  occupied  the  throne  till  removed  by  Cyrus  in  554  b.c. 

Herodotus,  on  the  other  hand,  allows  only  520  years  to  the  duration 
of  the  Assyrian  empire,  or  from  1341  b.c.  to  821  b.c.  The  election  of 
Deioces  by  the  Medes  to  be  their  ruler,  is  assigned  by  Diodorus  Siculus’ 
to  the  year  710  b.c.  Then  follow  Phraortes  657  b.c.;  Cyaxares, 
633  b.c.  ; and  Astyages,  593  b.  c.  ; which  last  was  removed  from  his 
throne  in  554  by  Cyrus,  who  had  already  ruled  his  own  countrymen 
from  five  to  six  years,  or  since  559  b.  c. 

The  apparent  incompatibility  of  these  two  statements  is  removed  at 
once  by  the  sagacious  remark  of  Mr.  Dickenson,  that  they  relate  to 
different  dynasties  *.  The  Arbacides  reigned  at  Nineveh.  The  Median 
king  Cyaxares  annexed  their  empire  to  his  own,  so  that  the  two  histo- 
rians agree  in  the  names  of  the  two  kings  immediately  preceding  Cyrus, 
under  whom  the  Assyrian  and  Median  empires  merged  in  that  of  Persia. 
Ily  making  Astyages  retain  his  throne  for  six  years  after  Cyrus  was 
raised  to  sovereignty,  Mr.  Dickenson  thought  to  explain  away  a self- 
contradiction  of  Herodotus,  who  says  (I.  exxx.)  that  the  dynasty 
founded  by  Deioces  governed  for  128  years,  exclusive  of  the  time 
(28  years,  I.  cvi.)  during  which  the  Scythians  were  masters  of  the 
country  : according  to  this  statement  the  dynasty  must  have  lasted  156 
years,  whereas  Herodotus  assigns  it  a duration  of  only  150  years.  Mr. 
Dickenson  supposed  that  the  former  number  referred  to  the  existence  of 
the  dynasty,  or  till  the  dethronement  of  Astyages  ; the  latter  to  its  pre- 
dominance, or  till  the  rise  of  Cyrus  : but  this  opinion  is  untenable.  The 
less  number  is  the  sum  of  the  reigns  of  the  four  kings.  The  various 
changes  proposed  in  our  author's  text  for  the  removal  of  this  difficulty 
may  be  found  in  the  notes  of  Wesseling  and  Schweighauser.  It  deserves, 
however,  to  be  remarked,  that  the  language  of  Herodotus  closely  ex- 
amined docs  not  justify  the  opinion  that  the  Scythians,  though  they 
may  have  ravaged  Asia  for  twenty-eight  years,  held  the  exclusive 
empire  during  that  period.  The  history  of  the  war  between  Cyaxares 
and  Alyattes  (I.  lxxii.)  confirms  this  view  of  the  case.  We  may,  there- 

s Died.  Sic.  II.  xxxii.  vol.  I.  pp.  145,  8 An  Inquiry  into  the  fate  of  the  ten 

146.  tribes  of  Israel,  Ac.  in  the  Journal  of 

0 Id.  IT.  xxviii.  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Vol.  IV.  p. 

’ Id.  II.  cxviiL  217  et  s. 
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fore,  suppose  them  to  have  superseded  the  authority  of  the  Median 
kings  during  twenty-two  years,  and  thus  reconcile  our  author  witli 
himself.] 

XCVI.  184.  f’Avijp  tv  Toioi  Mi'/ cm  at  tyivtro  aotpvc,  ry > uvvofia  i/e 
A?/idi.//c,  irate  ije  4>padprew.  Among  these  Medes,  there  teas  a wise 
man  whose  name  was  Deioces,  the  son  of  Phraortes.  This  hero,  the 
founder  of  the  Median  empire,  is  celebrated  under  different  names  in 
the  fables  of  modern  Persia.  According  to  Von  llammer-Purgstall,  he 
is  identical  with  Jemshid  *.  But  it  is  more  certain  that  the  dynasty 
which  he  founded,  is  represented  by  the  Dhohak  of  the  Persians,  the 
Zohak  of  the  Arabs  ; the  transfer  of  the  empire  from  the  Medes  to  the 
Persians  being  the  foundation  of  the  stories  relating  to  Zohak  and 
Feridun  ”.] 

XCVI I.  185.  Kal  airol  irpoc  tpyn  rpetpoptOa.  And  we  can  culti- 
vate our  fields  in  peace.  I am  probably  the  first  who  have  given  this 
meaning  to  the  phrase,  of  which,  however,  I conceive  not  only  that  it 
is  susceptible,  but  that  it  cannot  receive  any  other.  "Epya  signifies  all 
the  labours  of  the  country,  ploughed  fields,  harvests,  even  the  trees,  as 
appears  from  the  ninety-second  verse  of  the  fifth  Book  of  the  Iliad. 
Thence  avrovpyoc  is  he  who  cultivates  his  own  land,  6 r>)t  tiiav  ipya- 
(opivog  yrjv ; as  in  the  Orestes  of  Euripides",  which  has  been  errone- 
ously explained  by  Joshua  Barnes.  This  word,  says  Apollonius  *,  sig- 
nifies in  Homer,  agriculture,  when  that  author  employs  it  simply  and 
without  the  addition  of  any  other  word  to  determine  the  sense.  It  is, 
besides,  acknowledged  that  Herodotus  has  imitated  the  style  of  the 
prince  of  poets. 

XCVIII.  186.  [Oieo^optci  rti\ta  piydXa  re  ecu  vaprtpa,  raira  ra 
vvv  'Ayjlarava  KteXifrat,  trtpov  irtpip  cucAy  iitartwra.  He  built  a for- 
tress great  and  strong,  the  same  which  is  now  called  Ecbatana,  one  circle 
of  walls  surrounding  another.  There  were  several  places  in  the  East 
named  Ecbatana  or  Agbatana.  Bochart  derived  the  name  by  a forced 
etymology  from  an  Arabic  word  signifying,  as  he  affirms,  many- 
coloured,  but  which  would  rather  mean  of  a red  colour  2.  Reland  says, 
that  in  Persian,  Ak  means  great,  and  Abadan  a populous  place’. 
Major  Rawlinson  conjectures  that  the  name  Agbatana  signified  a place 
of  strength  for  treasures4.  He  observes  also,  that  the  derivation  of 
Achmetha,  (the  Chaldaic  mode  of  writing  the  Greek  Agbatana,)  from 

9 Wiener  Jahrbiicher,  IX.  p.  10  et  s.  216.  ex  cel.  Brunck. 

See  also  Hotty’s  Researches,  Hanover,  1 Apollnnii  Lexicon  Ilomeri,  voc. 
1829.  * F.pyov,  p.  314. 

19  Major  Rawlinson, on  the  site  of  the  1 Bochart,  Geogr.  Sacra,  III.  xiv. 
Atropatenian  Echatana,  in  the  Journal  3 De  Vet.  Ling,  l’ers.  II.p.  107. 

of  the  Royal  Geogr.  Soc.  vol.  X.  p.  143.  4 Journal  of  the  R.  Geogr.  Soc.  X. 

11  Orest.  218.  220.  ex  etl.  Musgrave  ; p.  135. 
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a Hebrew  root  signifying  ‘ to  guard  or  collect  together,’  is  favoured 
by  the  modern  form  of  the  name,  which  from  Achmetha  has  been 
changed  by  the  Syrians  into  Alimethan,  and  by  the  Persians  into 
Hamadan. 

It  has  been  supposed  hitherto  that  the  site  of  the  Ecbatana  here 
spoken  of,  is  at  or  near  the  modern  Hamadan ; but  Major  Rawlinson 
has  recently  shown  that  wc  must  rather  seek  it  at  Takhti-Soleiman  or 
Shiz  in  the  mountains  between  Kurdistan  and  Azerbijan.  The  ingenious 
and  convincing  train  of  argument  with  which  this  accomplished  traveller 
supports  his  opinion,  cannot  be  here  analysed ; but  it  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  the  distinction  thus  established  between  the  capitals  of 
Atropatenian  and  Greater  Media,  harmonizes  perfectly  with  the  dis- 
tinction drawn  above  between  the  Median  dynasties  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotus and  Ctesias.  The  former  of  these  writers  speaks  of  the  northern 
Ecbatana,  on  the  site  of  Takhti-Soleiman  ; the  latter,  of  the  capital  of 
Greater  Media,  near  the  modern  Hamadan,  though  he  confusedly  trans- 
ports to  the  southern  Ecbatana  some  of  the  wonders  of  the  northern 
city.] 

187.  KvkXwi'  iuvTiav  rS>v  trv yaird vtu) r t—rri,  iv  cl  Tp  rtXti iraia)  ra 
ftamXifia  tveari  Kal  ol  tir/aavpci.  The  circular  walls  being  seven  in  all ; 
but  in  the  centre  are  the  royal  palace  and  the  treasures.  This  palace  5 
was  beneath  the  citadel,  and  was  seven  stadia  in  circuit.  The  wood- 
work was  composed  of  cedar  and  cypress.  The  beams,  the  ceilings,  the 
pillars  of  the  porticos  and  the  peristyles  were  covered  with  plates  of 
gold  and  silver;  and  the  roofs  were  covered  with  silver  tiles.  The 
building  was  plundered  about  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Alexander. 

[The  last  sentence  of  the  preceding  paragraph  proves  that  the  Ecba- 
tana spoken  of  by  Polybius  was  that  of  Greater  Media,  and  not  the 
city  founded  by  Deioces.  Diodorus  Siculus  also  who  affirms  that 
Ecbatana  was  built  in  a plain,  evidently  refers  to  the  site  of  Hamadan. 
The  site  of  the  Atropatenian  capital  has  been  carefully  surveyed  and 
described  by  Major  Rawlinson7.  According  to  Herodotus,  the  palace 
and  treasures  were  surrounded  by  seven  walls,  each  inner  wall  rising 
above  that  which  immediately  encompassed  it  on  the  outside  ; and  this 
arrangement,  he  adds,  wras  facilitated  by  the  nature  of  the  ground,  which 
was  a hill,  coXwrde  iov.  The  height  of  the  hill  of  Takhti-Soleiman 
above  the  plain  is  150  feet,  and  its  brow  is  still  crowned  with  a wall 
thirty  feet  high,  and  having  thirty-seven  bastions  in  a circuit  not  much 
exceeding  three  quarters  of  a mile.  The  only  ruins  of  a recognizable 
character  within  the  wall  are  those  of  a fire  temple.  “ There  is,  then, 
no  place  in  this  province  that  will  so  well  suit  the  description  of  Hero- 
dotus, as  the  spot  which  we  find  in  after-ages  still  holding  its  metro- 
politan character.  The  conical  hill,  surrounded  with  walls,  is  a marked 

5 Polyb.  X.  xxiv.  vol.  I.p.  832,  833.  ' Journey  to  the  Ruins  of  Tnkliti- 

6 Died.  Sic.  11.  xiii.  vol.  I.  p.  127-  SoleunSn,  Journ.  R.  G.  Soc.  vol.  X. 
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and  peculiar  feature  that  certainly  does  not  exist  at  present  in  any  part 
of  Azerbijan,  except  at  the  ruins  of  Takhti-Solei'man 

188.  To  Be  avru tv  peyiarov  etm  re't\oc  Kara  rov  AOr/yetoy  kvk\ov 
fia\itrra  ki)  to  piyndoc.  The  greatest  of  these  walls  has  an  extent  about 
equal  to  the  circuit  of  Athens.  Ecbatana  was  250  stadia  in  circuit,  accord- 
ing to  Diodorus  Siculus9,  and  Athens  195,  according  to  Thucydides  I9. 
The  walls  of  Phalerura  were  twenty-five  stadia  ; the  portion  of  the  wall 
where  guard  was  mounted,  about  forty-three ; the  other  portion  of  the 
same  wall,  seventeen,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  Scholiast  on  the  latter 
author.  The  long  wall  which  reached  to  the  Piraeus  was  forty  stadia 
in  length  ; the  Piraeus  and  Munychium  sixty.  Dion  Chrysostom  1 
affirms,  that  Athens  was  200  stadia  in  circuit.  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus* makes  the  aarv,  or  city  properly  so  called,  of  the  same  extent 
as  Rome  in  the  time  of  Servilius  j and  Aristides  * considers  the  whole 
town  to  be  about  a day’s  journey  in  circumference. 

[According  to  Leake 4,  the  walls  of.  Athens,  including  the  long  walls 
and  the  maritime  city,  measured  1 74-J  stadia ; but  the  area  included 
within  this  boundary  was  comparatively  small,  and,  owing  to  the  great 
irregularity  of  its  figure,  was  not  a natural  object  of  comparison.  It  is 
more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Herodotus  referred  to  the  fiorv  or  town 
properly  so  called,  the  walls  of  which  had  a circuit  of  forty-three  stadia, 
or  about  four  and  a half  miles.  No  vestiges  now  remain  at  Takhti- 
Soleiman  of  a city  of  such  magnitude ; but  the  Assyrian  plains  offer 
many  examples  of  well-known  sites,  from  which  nearly  all  traces  of 
former  life  and  prosperity  are  completely  erased.] 

189.  Ovroi  irayrwv  riv  KukXaiy  oi  irpopa\ediyec  r/tSitrfievoi  fieri  <pap- 
paeoiot.  Thus  the  bastions  of  all  the  encircling  walls  are  painted  with 
colours.  [Herodotus  relates,  that  the  bastions  of  the  first,  that  is,  the 
outside  wall,  were  white ; those  of  the  second,  black  ; of  the  third,  pur- 
ple ; the  fourth,  blue  ; and  of  the  fifth,  red.  Of  the  two  internal  walls, 
the  bastions  of  the  one  were  silvered ; of  the  other,  gilt.  It  is  of  the 
first  five  that  he  observes  that  they  are  coloured  with  drugs  or  dye- 
stuffs, <papfiaKoiai.  Other  examples  may  be  found  in  the  east,  of  this 
mode  of  adorning  cities  or  fortified  places  *.  On  this  subject,  Major 
Rawlinson  6 makes  the  following  observations : 

“ I will  now  endeavour  to  explain  the  story  of  the  seven  walls.  This 
is  manifestly  a fahle  of  Sabaean  origin,  the  seven  colours  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  being  precisely  those  employed  by  the  orientals  to  denote 
the  seven  great  heavenly  bodies,  or  the  seven  climates  in  which  they 
revolve.  Thus  Nizami,  in  his  poem  of  the  Heft  Peiker,  describes  a 
seven-dyed  palace,  built  by  Bahram  Gur,  nearly  in  the  same  terms  as 

* Rawlinson,  on  the  Site,  & c.  p.  127.  3 Arist.  Panathen.  p.  20,  in  ad  versa 

* Diod.  Sic.  XVII.  cx.  vol.  II.  p.  247.  parte,  lin.  9.  a fine. 

19  Thucyd.  II.  xiii.  p.  107.  4 Topogr.  of  Athens,  p.  273. 

1 Dio  Chrys.  Orat.  VI.  p.  87,  c.  5 Caylus,  Mem.  do  l’Acad.  des  Inscr. 

* Dion.  Hal.  Ant.  Rom.  IV.  xiii.  p.  210.  tom.  XXXI.  p.  42. 

lin.  20  ; IX.  lxviii.  p.  595.  lin.  35.  3 On  the  Site,  &c.  p.  127. 
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Herodotus.  The  palace  dedicated  to  Saturn,  he  says,  was  black, — that 
of  Jupiter,  orange,  or  more  strictly  sandal-wood  colour — of  Mars, 
scarlet — of  the  sun,  golden — of  Venus,  white — of  Mercury,  azure — and 
of  the  moon,  green,  a hue  which  is  applied  by  orientals  to  silver.” 

This  passage  confirms  in  a remarkable  manner  the  views  of  Creuzer*, 
who  recognises  in  the  description  of  the  seven-coloured  walls  of  the 
fortress  of  Deioces,  the  rudiments  of  Mithraism.] 

190.  r t\gv  re  rai  n rveiv  iivrtoy  kox  arratri  ttyai  rovro  yc  aia-^poy. 
To  laugh  or  to  spit  in  the  presence  of  another,  was,  to  all  classes,  made 
a matter  of  disgrace.  “ It  is  not  allowed  in  India  to  spit  in  the  king’s 
palace  5. 

“ The  Arabians  consider  spitting 6 an  indication  of  contempt.  They 
never  do  it  before  their  superiors ; nor  do  they  blow  their  noses,  as 
neither  do  the  Turks;  their  handkerchiefs  serve  only  to  wipe  their 
hands  and  faces.” 

The  Arabs  have  discontinued  this  custom,  since  they  assumed  the 
habit  of  smoking  tobacco.  M.  Niebuhr 7 often  observed  that  the  master 
of  a family  had  a little  china  spitting-pot  near  him.  He,  however, 
remarked  that  they  spit  very  little,  even  when  smoking  for  hours  toge- 
ther. [It  is  not  necessary  to  believe  that  this  trait  of  oriental  manners 
originated  in  the  commands  of  Deioces.  We  read  in  Job  (xxx.  10), 
“ They  abhor  me  ; they  flee  from  me,  and  spare  not  to  spit  in  my  face  ; ” 
and  in  Isaiah  (1.  6),  “ I hid  not  my  face  from  shame  and  spitting.”] 

CII.  191.  [Aiji'dxrw  it  iralc  yivirai  <Ppadpr>fc.  Phraortes  was  the 
son  of  Deioces.  This  king,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  657  b.  c., 
is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  Arphaxad  of  the  Book  of  Judith  *,  who 
is  there  said  to  have  built  Ecbatana.  But  it  is  more  likely  that  Aplira- 
zad  or  Phraazad  (the  Parsodes  of  Ctesias  ’)  was  a name  of  Deioces, 
derived  from  his  father  Phraortes.  The  name  Phraortes  is  found  in 
cuneiform  inscriptions  ; “ it  appears  in  the  tablets  of  Bisitun,  rendered 
letter  for  letter  with  the  same  orthography  as  that  employed  by  Hero- 
dotus : the  Fraurtish  of  the  inscription  is  the  fourth  figure  that  appears 
bound  and  suppliant  before  Darius  in  his  character  of  Archimagus.  He 
is  described  as  the  king  of  Media,  of  the  race  of  Hukhsheter, — a Zend 
compound,  which  the  Greeks  seem  to  have  helleuized  into  Oxathres 
The  monument  being  impaired  by  time  reveals  no  more.  Syncellus 
writes  ’A^paoprqc.] 

CIII.  192.  ['E ticetaro  Kv«£dpj)c  6 $paoprcco  wale-  Cyaxares,  son  of 
Phraortes,  succeeded  to  the  empire.  “ This  title  (Cyaxares)  has  been 

4 Symbolik.  II.  p.  259.  p,  63. 

5 Voyage  de  Le  Blanc,  p.  182.  * Oh.  I.  1 — 3. 

6 D’Arvieux,  Voyage  dans  la  Pales-  » Diod.  Sic.  II.  xxx. 

tine,  p.  140.  l Rawlinson,  p.  141. 

7 Description  de  l’Arabie  par  Niebuhr,  , 
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recognised  as  a compound  of  the  Persian  Kei,  a royal  epithet  applied  to 
the  early  Persian  kings  ; and  the  proper  name  Axares,  which  name  in 
all  its  modifications  of  Ahasuerua,  Assuerus,  and  Xerxes,  is  positively 
identical  in  its  elements,  with  the  cuneiform  Khshyarsha,  or,  which  is 
the  same  thing,  (with  the  prefix  of  the  definite  article,)  Ah  Khshy- 
arsha *.”] 

193.  npiirog  BitTaE,e  txatrrov g th  at,  roiig  rt  u'c^potyupovc,  xal  rove 

rolotpupovi,  cal  rove  imreag.  He  was  the  first  who  marshalled  them  to  stand 
apart  from  one  another,  the  spearmen,  the  bowmen,  and  the  cavalry.  Cyax- 
ares  ascended  the  throne  634  years  before  our  era  : it  was  not  till  after 
that  epoch  that  military  discipline  was  known  and  introduced  into  the 
Asiatic  armies.  We  must,  however,  except  the  Hebrews.  From  the 
time  of  Moses,  they  were  divided  into  tribes,  each  of  which  composed  a 
separate  troop  with  its  peculiar  banner.  We  also  learn  that  the  army 
of  David  was  distributed  into  different  battalions  of  100  and  1000  men. 
It  was  also  separated  into  three  principal  divisions,  each  commanded  by 
a general  officer,  who  had  tribunes  and  centurions  under  him5. 

194.  Ot  iatf}a\ov  per  ig  rtjy  'Aeirjv,  Kippeptovg  irfiaXorreg  lx  rijg 
’Evpimrig.  Who  made  an  irruption  into  Asia,  while  expelling  Cimme- 
rians from  Europe.  The  history  of  the  Scythians  is  very  obscure. 
Justin  *,  speaking  of  the  incursions  of  this  people  into  Asia,  sometimes 
agrees  with  Herodotus  and  sometimes  differs  from  him.  Strabo*  also 
slightly  refers  to  the  expedition  of  Madyes ; but  I am  not  aware  upon 
what  authority  he  makes  him  king  of  the  Cimmerians.  It  is  doubtless 
an  error  of  the  transcribers.  [Michaelis  and  Schlozer  agree  in  supposing 
that  the  Scythians  here  mentioned,  and  who  called  themselves  Skolotes, 
were  the  Chaldees  of  Scripture  s.  The  question  who  were  the  Scy- 
thians, shall  be  discussed  when  we  come  to  book  IV.] 

CIV.  195.  ’E*  it  rijg  KoXyJcog  oil  woWdy  iiirepflrjyai  eg  rr)v  Mij£<- 
xt]y.  From  Colchis  it  is  not  far  to  cross  over  into  Media'' . [Only  one 
nation,  the  Saspirians,  intervened.  Their  country  was  all  hill  and  forest 
(I.  cx).  These  particulars,  with  others  which  need  not  be  here  repeated, 
are  skilfully  combined  by  Major  Rawlinson  to  show  that  the  Media 
meant  by  Herodotus  could  be  no  other  than  Atropatene  *. 

The  Saspirians,  called  also  Sapirians  “,  occupied  the  country  north 
of  the  lake  of  Urumiyeh  and  about  the  sources  of  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Araxes  : their  name  no  longer  remains,  unless  we  should  venture  to 
trace  it  to  that  of  the  Zebari,  a tribe  of  Kurds  now  dwelling  further 
south  near  the  great  Zab  ; though  there  is  no  good  ground  for  such  a 
conclusion.] 

196.  ’E y itliirj  t\oyrig  to  Kavxatrioy  bpog.  Leaving  Mount  Caucasus 


1 Rawlinson,  p.  142. 

1 2 Kings,  XVIII.  1—4. 
1 Justin,  II.  iv.  et  v. 

* Strabo,  I.  p.  lOfi,  d. 


6 See  Ileeren’s  Idcen,  I.  ii.  p.  269. 

7 See  note  3. 

8 On  the  Site,  &c.  p.  142. 

9 Argonaut.  II.  397- 
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on  their  right.  The  Cimmerians,  following  the  coasts  of  the  Euxine, 
entered  Asia  by  Mount  Caucasus.  The  Scythians  lost  their  way  in 
pursuing  them.  “ They  crossed  the  defile  which  is  washed  by  the  Cas- 
pian Sea,  spread  themselves  over  the  country  since  called  Albania, 
passed  the  Araxcs,  and  then  invaded  the  kingdom  of  the  Medes'.” 
That  defile  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  Derbend,  and  called  by  the 
Turks  Demir-Capi  [or  the  Iron  gate]. 

CV.  197.  'itappirr\6c  rriptat;  Aiyvn tov  flaaiXiiic  diTiciirac  curpoiol 
tc  irai  Xirpoi  airoTpiicti  ru  jrp oauiripoi  pi ) iroptvtoOat.  Psammitichus, 
king  of  Egypt,  advancing  to  meet  them,  warded  off  by  arms  and  entreaties 
their  further  advance.  This  expedition  of  the  Scythians  occurred  under 
the  reign  of  Cyaxares,  the  king  of  the  Medes,  and  under  that  of  Psam- 
mitichus, king  of  Egypt.  St.  Jerome2,  therefore,  is  mistaken  in  placing 
it  under  the  reign  of  Darius,  king  of  the  Medes.  He  is  mistaken  like- 
wise, in  asserting  that  they  kept  the  East  under  the  yoke  only  for 
twenty  years : he  should  have  said,  with  Herodotus,  twenty-eight 
years’.  Neither  does  Herodotus  make  any  mention  of  the  annual  tri- 
bute which  they  extorted  from  the  Egyptians  and  the  Ethiopians. 

Jameson 4 asserts  that  Psammitichus  was  dead  when  the  Scythians 
ravaged  Asia.  By  his  own  admission,  Amasis  died  in  the  year  4187 
of  the  Julian  period,  527  years  before  our  era : he  admits  also, 
that  between  the  death  of  that  prince  and  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  Psammitichus,  there  had  elapsed  a period  of  146  years.  Psam- 
mitichus, therefore,  ascended  the  throne  in  the  year  4042  of  the  Julian 
period,  672  years  before  our  era.  This  prince  * having  reigned  fifty- 
four  years,  necessarily  lived  until  the  year  4096  of  the  Julian  period, 
618  years  b.c.  Now  the  irruption  of  the  Scythians  took  place  in  the 
year  4081  of  the  Julian  period,  633  years  before  our  era,  a year  after 
Cyaxares  ascended  the  throne  of  Media®.  Thus,  according  to  Jameson 
himself,  Psammitichus  lived  fifteen  years  after  the  irruption  of  the  Scy- 
thians. But  the  fact  is,  that  Psammitichus  began  to  reign  with  eleven 
of  his  colleagues  in  the  year  4043  of  the  Julian  period,  671  years 
before  the  vulgar  era;  that  he  reigned  alone  in  the  year  4058  of  the 
Julian  period,  656  years  before  our  era  ; that  he  died  in  the  year  4097 
of  the  Julian  period,  617  years  before  the  Christian  era;  and  that  the 
irruption  of  the  Scythians  took  place  sixteen  years  before  his  death. 

198.  'E an  Ce  rovro  to  Ipov  wavru tv  ap\aiOTaroy  ipuiv  oaa  ravrijc 
rij c dtou.  But  this  temple  (in  Ascalon)  is  the  most  ancient  of  all  the 
temples  of  that  goddess.  Pausanias 7 affirms  that  the  Assyrians  were  the 
first  who  adored  Venus  Urania;  that  the  inhabitants  of  Paphos  in  the 

1 M.  dc  St.  Croix,  * Eclaircissemens  3 Herod.  I.  cvi. 
surles  Pyles  Caucasiennes,’  p.  134  ; in  4 Spicileg.  Ant.  /Egypt.  VI. 
the  Geogr.  Mem.  on  the  countries  be-  4 Herod.  II.  clvii. 
tween  the  Caspian  and  Black  Seas.  4 Mem.  de  l’Acad.  des  Belles  Lettres, 

1 Sancti  Hieronymi  Opera,  Epitaph,  vol.  xlv.  p.  401. 

Fabiolce,  vol.  IV.  col.  661.  ? Pausan.  I.  xiv.  p.  36. 
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isle  of  Cyprus,  and  the  Phoenicians  of  Palestine,  borrowed  from  them 
this  worship,  and  that  from  them  it  passed  to  Cytheraea.  The  131st  and 
199th  paragraphs  of  this  book,  in  which  Herodotus  says  that  the  Assy- 
rians adored  Venus  Mylitta,  have  doubtless  led  him  into  error.  How 
indeed  could  the  Assyrians,  who  were  situate  at  a distance  from  the 
sea-coast,  communicate  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  isle  of  Cyprus  the 
worship  of  this  Goddess?  Venus  Urania  was  called  Derceto*  by  the 
Syrians.  [Against  these  doubts  of  Wesseling,  Creuzer  ably  defends 
the  accuracy  of  Pausanias  ’.] 

199.  Tot at  It  twv  Ek vdttov  av\i'i<ra<n  to  ipov  ro  tv  ’ AoKaXhtvi,  sal  roiai 
Tovrtov  ahl  tyyovoim,  iviaeij^t  1 ) dtiis  driXtiav  vovtrov.  On  the  Scy- 
thians  who  pillaged  the  temple  and  their  posterity  for  ever,  the  goddess 
inflicted  a feminine  disease.  There  are  few  passages  of  Herodotus 
which  have  afforded  so  much  employment  for  commentators  as  this. 
The  late  president  Bouhier  1 has  commemorated  six  different  opinions 
upon  this  passage.  These  he  examines  and  discusses  ; and  after  having 
carefully  investigated  them,  he  finally  decides  for  that  of  Casaubon  % 
which  coincides  with  those  of  Costar  * and  of  Tollius 4.  He  thinks  that 
Herodotus  meant  obscurely  to  allude  to  that  infamous  vice  so  common 
in  tropical  climates  : and  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  learned  man, 
who  has  done  so  much  honour  to  his  country  by  his  erudition,  has 
adduced  many  plausible  reasons  in  support  of  his  opinion.  I am  aware 
also  that  Dr.  Pearce,  since  Bishop  of  Bangor,  expresses  a similar  opi- 
nion in  his  notes  on  Longinus  *,  and  that  there  are  some  ancient  writers 
who  designate  this  vice  by  the  same  term  °.  But  the  passage  of  St. 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  which  he  cites  in  support  of  his  argument,  does 
not,  in  my  opinion,  prove  that  this  Christian  father  understood  by 
dijXtia  vouaoc,  the  vice  in  question.  Anacharsis 1 , he  says,  having 
become  effeminate  by  his  intercourse  with  the  Greeks  ; the  king  of  the 
Scythians  shot  him  to  death  with  arrows,  because  he  infected  the  other 
Scythians  with  the  disorder  of  women,  Kal  Ttjc  drfXttac  ro'tc  &XXoic 
EroOa iv  hcumtaXov  vorrov. 

1 . It  is  exceedingly  probable  that  Anacharsis,  having  become  a phi- 
losopher, and  wishing  to  form  other  philosophers,  appeared  to  a barba- 
rous people,  who  were  acquainted  only  with  a life  of  toil  and  hardship, 
to  be  an  effeminate  person,  fitter  for  the  society  of  women  than  of  men  ; 
hut  the  doubt  which  might  have  arisen  from  St.  Clement’s  account,  is 
entirely  dissipated  by  that  of  Herodotus.  This  historian  relates  *,  that 


* Diod.  Sic.  lib.  II.  iv.  voL  I.  p.  116. 

* Symbolik.  II.  p.  69. 

1 Bouhier,  Rech.  et  Diss.  sur  Hdro- 
dote,  p.  207- 

5 Casaub.  Epist.  572.  edit.  ult. 

* Costar,  Defense  des  (Euvres  de  Voi- 
ture,  p.  194. 

4 Tollius  in  Notis  ad  Longinum,  § 
xxviii.  pp.  )62,  163. 

1 In  Notis  ad  Longinum,  p.  94. 

* There  are  examples  in  Dio  Chrysos- 


tom, Orat.  IV.  p.  76.  D.  Herodian,  IV. 
xxii.  p.  165. 

7 Clem.  Alex,  in  Protreptico,  p.  20. 
He  does  not  mention  the  name  of  the 
effemiuate  young  man,  whom  the  king  of 
the  Scythians  killed  with  arrows.  Hero- 
dotus relates  the  same  fact  of  Anacharsis, 
which  proves  that  the  narrative  of  St. 
Clement  can  apply  only  to  that  philoso- 
pher. 

» Herod.  IV.  Ixxvi. 
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Anacharsis  having  beheld  the  inhabitants  of  Cyzicum  celebrating  with 
the  utmost  magnificence  a festival  in  honour  of  Cybele,  had  vowed  to 
that  goddess,  that  if  he  returned  home  in  safety,  he  would  offer  her  a 
similar  sacrifice.  He  then  adds,  that  the  philosopher,  on  arriving  in 
Scythia,  fulfilled  his  vow,  and  that  a Scythian,  having  witnessed  the 
unusual  ceremony,  informed  King  Saulius  ; who,  repairing  to  the  spot, 
and  observing  what  was  going  forward,  killed  Anacharsis  with  an  arrow. 

The  festival  in  honour  of  Bacchus’  appearing  to  Pentheus  of  a dan- 
gerous nature,  he  sent  for  the  effeminate  foreigner,  who  wished  to 
initiate  the  women  into  the  mysteries  of  this  god.  Pentheus  indicates 
these  mysteries  by  the  name  of  a ‘ foreign  disorder,’  Sc  tia<j>cpei  vitaov 
Kaivijv  yvytu£l.  The  passages  are  nearly  parallel.  But  to  return  to 
Herodotus ; his  account  may  serve  to  elucidate  that  of  St.  Clement. 
They  both  speak  of  certain  ceremonies  performed  by  the  philosopher, 
in  honour  of  the  mother  of  the  gods.  Herodotus  confines  his  statement 
to  this ; but  St.  Clement  adds  that  he  was  effeminate,  and  that  he 
taught  the  Scythians  the  ‘ feminine  malady,’  which,  as  I apprehend, 
must  be  taken  to  mean,  to  lead  an  effeminate  life.  It  is  clear,  that  it 
was  only  a consequence  of  the  ceremonies  which  he  wished  to  teach  his 
countrymen.  The  tambourine  and  the  little  images  which  were  carried 
on  the  occasion,  must  have  contributed  to  impart  a very  unfavourable 
opinion  of  him,  especially  as  he  had  recently  arrived  from  Greece,  and 
as  the  Scythians  entertained  a great  aversion  for  the  customs  of  all 
other  people. 

2.  Were  I even  to  admit  that  Anacharsis  was  addicted  to  the  infa- 
mous vice  in  question,  and  that  St.  Clement  has  pointed  it  out  by  the 
same  terms  as  Herodotus,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  two  authors  meant 
precisely  the  same  thing. 

Anacharsis  travelled  in  Greece  about  the  47th  Olympiad,  in  the  time 
of  Solon ',  and  was  killed  on  his  return  to  Scythia.  The  death  of  Psam- 
mitichus,  king  of  Egypt,  under  whose  reign  a part  of  the  Scythians 
were  seized  with  the  disorder  ‘ feminine,’  was  twenty-five  years  anterior 
to  the  voyage  of  Anacharsis  in  Greece.  That  king  ascended  the  throne 
about  the  second  year  of  the  27th  Olympiad  ’,  and  reigned  about  fifty- 
four  years.  His  successors  were  Necos,  Psammis,  Apries,  and  Amasis, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Anacharsis  and  of  Solon.  The  feminine 
malady,  then,  had  been  known  in  Scythia  many  years  before  the  return 
of  Anacharsis.  If  this  malady  had  been  identical  with  an  unnatural 
passion,  they  would  have  been  accustomed  to  it ; and  the  vice  being 
already  familiar  to  his  countrymen,  Anacharsis  could  have  incurred  no 
danger  from  the  practice  of  it. 


9 Eurip.  Baccli.  349.  dotus,  who  assigns  fifty-four  years  to  his 

1 Diog.  Laert.  I.  ci.  p.  64.  reign.  Simsou  places  it  iu  the  30th 

2 Petav.  Doctrin.  Temp.  vol.  I.p.  301.  Olympiad  ; and  in  this  particular  con- 
M.  Bayer  places  it  in  the  first  year  of  curs  with  Eusebius,  who  allows  but 
the  27th  Olympiad.  He  follows  Hero-  forty-four  years  to  his  reign. 
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Moreover,  in  the  times  of  Herodotus,  characterised  as  they  were  by 
the  amiable  virtues  of  candour  and  simplicity,  it  was  not  usual  to  enve- 
lope the  thoughts  in  ingenious  circumlocutions  or  far-fetched  equivoca- 
tions. We  have  already  seen 3 the  manner  in  which  the  father  of  his- 
tory expresses  himself  on  a like  occasion : ifiitrytro  ot  ov  caret  vofiov, 
‘ haud  legitime  coibat  cum  ea.’  The  reader  may  refer  to  the  note  on 
that  passage.  A little  further  on  * he  makes  use  of  a similar  mode  of 
expression : cal  Sr)  cat  atr’  'EXAfjvuiv  fiadiivrcc  water!  fittryoi'rat,  ‘ a 
Graecis  edocti  pueris  miscentur.’  It  will  be  seen  from  these  passages 
that  Herodotus  is  used  to  speak  without  disguise. 

Another  reason  which  militates  against  the  opinion  of  M.  Bouhier  is, 
that  this  malady  was  so  perceptible  and  remarkable,  that  travellers 
observed  it,  according  to  Herodotus,  at  the  first  glance. 

Hippocrates 5 very  clearly  explains  this  in  a passage  which  I shall 
quote  at  full  length,  and  from  which  we  may  gather  both  the  cause  and 
the  effects  of  this  malady.  “ Their  continual  exercise  on  horseback 
occasions  to  the  Scythians  acute  pain  in  the  joints  ; they  then  become 
lame  ; and  if  the  disorder  augments,  the  hip  falls  backwards.  In  the 
commencement  of  the  malady,  they  cure  themselves  by  cutting  the  vein 
which  runs  behind  each  ear.  When  the  blood  ceases  to  flow,  they  Ml 
asleep  from  exhaustion ; and  on  awaking,  some  are  cured,  and  some  are 
not. 

“ This  remedy  * appears  to  me  fatal  to  the  Scythian  people.  If 
certain  veins  behind  the  ears  are  cut,  impotency  is  the  result.  The 
Scythians  must  experience  this  effect.  When  they  afterwards  proceed 
to  intercourse  with  their  wives,  and  find  themselves  incapable  of  enjoy- 
ing it,  they  pay  little  attention  to  the  circumstance  on  its  first  occur- 
rence ; but  if  after  repeated  efforts  they  find  the  same  want  of  power, 
they  imagine  that  they  have  offended  some  god,  and  attribute  their 
deficiency  to  him.  They  then  clothe  themselves  in  a woman’s  gar- 
ment, acquire  the  habits  of  women,  and  join  them  in  their  employ- 
ments. They  are  the  rich  and  powerful  classes  who  are  most 
subject  to  this  malady,  which  proceeds  from  excessive  exercise  on 
horseback  ; the  lower  orders,  not  using  horses,  are  less  subject 
to  it.” 

Hippocrates  wrote  much  about  the  time  of  Herodotus ; and  we  may 
therefore  infer  that  these  two  authors  both  referred  to  the  same  malady. 
Herodotus  describes  it  in  the  character  of  a historian,  and,  according  to 
the  recitals  he  had  heard,  attributes  it  to  the  anger  of  Venus.  The 
prince  of  physicians  has  recourse  to  natural  causes,  and  explains  it 
upon  scientific  principles. 

To  these  writers,  M.  Bouhier  opposes7  three  arguments:  1.  Weak- 

* Herod.  I.  lxi.  6 Hippocr.  ibid.  § li. 

* Ibid,  cxxxv.  ? Bouhier,  Rech.  et  Diss.  sur  HiJro- 

5 Hippocr.  de  aeribus,  oquis,  ct  locis,  dote,  p.  208. 

1 1.  vol.  I.  p.  357- 
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ness  is  not  a disease  in  women,  but  their  natural  condition.  This  is 
true ; but  Herodotus  says,  ‘ a feminine  malady,’  that  is  to  say,  a state 
which  imparts  a taste  for  the  occupations  of  women,  and  leaves  them 
strength  insufficient  for  aught  else ; for,  amongst  the  Greeks,  the  term 
‘ malady  ’ or  disease  applies  to  the  soul  as  well  as  to  the  body.  Euri- 
pides, speaking  of  the  intemperance  of  Tantalus  *,  says,  that  it  was  a very 
disgraceful  malady,  aiax!<rr>]  rtieroc.  This  author  frequently  adopts  the 
same  turn  of  expression.  2.  If  the  Scythians,  adds  the  President,  were 
impotent,  evi'ovxtat,  as  Hippocrates  asserts,  how  could  they  transmit 
this  deficiency  to  their  offspring,  as  Herodotus  relates  ? This  objection 
is  rather  more  specious,  but  I do  not  think  more  substantial.  Hippo- 
crates does  not  say  that  the  Scythians  who  were  afflicted  with  this 
disorder  had  been  so  from  their  infancy.  He  attributes  it  to  certain 
small  blood-vessels  behind  the  ear,  which  they  cut  as  a remedy  for  the 
sciatica,  occasioned  by  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons  and  excessive 
exercise  on  horseback.  The  malady  therefore  occurred  only  at  a cer- 
tain age  ; before  which  they  might  have  become  fathers  and  perpetuated 
their  race.  But  M.  Bouhier’s  opinion  does  not  abate  the  difficulty : 
for  how  can  men,  abandoned  to  the  infamous  vice  which  he  imputes  to 
them,  perpetuate  their  race  ? Those  who  are  infatuated  with  this 
unhappy  inclination,  entertain  an  unconquerable  aversion  for  women  ; 
and  this  aversion  would  probably  have  existed  in  greater  force  among 
the  Scythians,  as  they  looked  on  it  as  the  effect  of  divine  wrath.  The 
common  practices  of  Italy  and  other  places  constitute  but  a very  feeble 
objection  ; because,  in  the  first  place,  those  who  are  infected  with  this 
infamous  propensity  are  not  compelled  to  follow  it,  as  Herodotus  reports 
of  the  Scythians ; and  secondly,  the  wish  of  transmitting  their  name 
and  honours  to  posterity  might  overcome  their  distaste  to  the  fair  sex, — 
a motive  which  could  not  operate  with  the  Scythians,  a barbarous  peo- 
ple, who  knew  of  no  distinction  but  that  conferred  by  riches. 

3.  Hippocrates,  continues  the  President,  asserts  that  the  diseased 
Scythians  were  respected  by  their  fellow-citizens ; whereas  those 
described  by  Herodotus  were  'Eiayt'tc,  (for  thus  we  must  read,  accord- 
ing to  the  learned  President,  and  not  ’Evapttc,)  and  consequently  looked 
upon  with  some  degree  of  horror.  M.  Bouhier  here  seems  to  have  found 
out  a difference  between  the  Scythians  of  Hippocrates  and  those  of 
Herodotus.  The  first,  according  to  him,  were  respected,  and  the 
second  despised ; but  these  Scythians  that  were  respected,  were  like- 
wise called  ivapiEc,  according  to  the  same  Hippocrates.  But  why 
did  not  the  President  propose  the  same  alteration  in  the  text  of 
Hippocrates,  which  he  makes  in  that  of  Herodotus  ? no  doubt,  for 
fear  of  making  the  prince  of  physicians  contradict  himself.  But  the 
objection  is  altogether  futile,  which  M.  Bouhier  attempts  to  maintain 
ouly  by  changing  the  established  reading  'Evaphe,  the  reading  of  all 

* Eurip.  Orest.  10. 
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the  MSS.,  of  all  the  editions,  which  Herodotus  again  uses  in  book  IV. 
lxvii.,  and  which  is  found  in  the  Lexicon  of  Herodotus  in  the  library  of 
St.  Germain  des  Pres.  To  this  we  may  add,  that  Hippocrates,  speak- 
ing of  these  very  Scythians,  calls  them  'Eyaptec,  as  I have  before 
remarked. 

I learn  from  Coray,  that  the  reading  of  Hippocrates  ’Eedptec,  which 
we  find  § xlix.  p.  356,  is  a correction  of  Mercurialis,  (Var.  Lect.  III. 
vii.)  which  Vander  Linden  has  introduced  into  the  text.  I also  gather 
from  the  same  author,  that  the  other  editors  read  avJpttic  or  iraydpuic, 
and  that  of  two  MSS.  in  the  King’s  Library,  that  which  is  numbered 

2140  has  aySptovr,  and  that  numbered  2255,  ataytyt. 

But,  as  M.  Bouhier  might  have  remarked,  this  word  has  no  meaning. 
Learned  men  in  like  cases  have  proposed  their  corrections,  and  may  not 
I be  permitted  a similar  licence  ? It  is  true,  that  there  is  no  precise 
idea  conveyed  by  this  term ; but,  in  all  probability,  it  is  a Scythian 
word,  to  which  Herodotus  has  done  no  more  than  impart  a Greek  ter- 
mination. In  fact  he  himself  says  so,  rove  ko Xtuvari  ’Eyaptac  ol  EniOai. 

‘ The  Scythians  call  them  Enarees.’ 

[The  observation  of  Hippocrates  on  the  malady  of  the  'Evtipuc,  cer- 
tainly throws  much  light  on  the  statement  of  Herodotus,  although  these 
writers  do  not  perfectly  agree  ; but  we  must  not  look  for  rigorous  exact- 
ness in  ancient  writers,  nor  refuse  to  make  allowance  for  their  vagueness 
of  language  and  inaccuracy  of  conception.  If  we  do  not  believe  with 
Herodotus  that  the  disease  in  question  was  the  infliction  of  Venus, 
neither  need  we  believe  that  it  was  hereditary  in  the  families  of  those 
who  had  violated  the  shrine  of  that  goddess : we  are,  then,  at  liberty  to 
seek  its  origin  elsewhere.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  manifestly  impos- 
sible that  a malady  manifesting  itself  in  impotency,  as  Hippocrates 
describes  it,  should  be  transmitted  firom  father  to  son.  It  was  probably 
not  hereditary,  though  frequent  in  particular  families  predisposed  to  it 
by  temperament  or  constitutional  weakness. 

Reineggs  was  the  first,  in  modem  times,  to  make  known  the  exist- 
ence of  this  disease  in  the  regions  occupied  by  the  ancient  Scythians. 
He  asserts  *,  that  among  the  Nogais,  on  the  Kuban,  cases  are  frequent 
of  males  losing  the  strength  and  physiognomy  of  their  sex,  and  assum- 
ing the  dress  and  habits  of  women.  This  account,  which  received  little 
credit,  has  been  confirmed  in  all  essential  points  by  Count  Potocki,  who 
saw  one  of  those  metamorphosed  individuals,  among  the  Turkmans  at 
the  Red  Wells  in  the  Sands  of  Anketcri  between  the  rivers  Couma  and 
Terek '.  Persons  so  afflicted  are  called  Kos ; and  the  traveller  adds, 
that  the  disease  is  not  unknown  in  Turkey  ’. 

I recollect  to  have  read,  though  unahle  to  retrace  my  authority,  that 

• Reinegg#,  Besclireibung  des  Kauka-  &c.  per  le  Comte  Jean  Potocki,  1829. 
■as,  1796.  voL  I.  p.  270.  tom.  I.  p.  212. 

1 Voy.  dans  le#  Step#  d’ Astrakhan,  ■ Id.  tom.  II.  p.  220. 
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among  the  equestrian  nations  of  the  European  and  Asiatic  Steppes,  the 
seat  on  horseback,  acquired  in  early  childhood  and  continued  with  little 
change  or  intermission,  often  hinders  the  descent  and  consequent  deve- 
lopement  of  the  testes.  Rough  exercise  will  injure  the  spine  and  bring 
on  decay  of  mind  and  body,  as  is  often  the  case  with  Russian  couriers  3. 
The  Russian  mail-cart  is  popularly  called  the  back-breaker.  But  the 
infirmity  mentioned  by  Hippocrates  is  obviously  a case  of  imperfect 
sexual  devclopement.] 

200.  'Oc  ci  slAov  iv  Irtpoitri  Xoyouri  St/Xoiaui.  How  they  took  it 
(Nineveh),  I shall  show  in  another  work.  Did  Herodotus  then  write 
any  other  history  than  that  which  has  come  down  to  us?  Many  pas- 
sages of  this  author  seem  to  convey  as  much  ; and  some  learned  men 
of  the  first  distinction,  Isaac  Vossius,  Bouhier,  and  otliers,  are  of  this 
opinion.  Mention  is  made  of  his  history  of  Assyria ; I shall  have  occa- 
sion to  speak  of  that  of  Lybia  further  on  (II.  clxi.). 

Herodotus  says  (I.  clxxxiv.) : “ there  were  at  Babylon  many  other 
kings,  of  whom  I shall  speak  in  my  history  of  Assyria.”  In  § cvi.  of 
the  same  book,  he  says  : “ the  Medes  took  Nineveh ; I shall  relate,  in 
another  work,  in  what  manner  they  took  it.” 

In  both  passages,  Herodotus  clearly  states,  that  he  will  refer  in  his 
history  of  Assyria  to  the  kings  of  Babylon,  and  to  the  taking  of  Nineveh 
by  the  Medes.  This  appears  to  me  a positive  engagement  on  the  part 
of  the  historian,  and  the  only  remaining  inquiry  is  whether  he  ever  ful- 
filled it.  Fabricius*  thinks  that  he  never  did,  because  the  history  in 
question  is  not  mentioned  by  any  ancient  author.  Gerard  Vossius5  is 
of  the  same  opinion  ; and  yet  he  quotes  a passage  from  Aristotle, 
which  he  thinks  alludes  to  the  above  history.  The  latter  philosopher, 
remarking 5 that  birds  whose  claws  are  hooked  never  drink,  adds  imme- 
diately, that  Herodotus  was  ignorant  of  this  fact,  as  in  his  account  of 
the  taking  of  Nineveh,  he  says,  that  an  eagle  drank : now  this  passage, 
which  we  do  not  find  in  Herodotus,  can  exist  only  in  his  history  of 
Assyria,  of  which  Nineveh  was  the  capital. 

Fabricius7  suspects  that  the  passage  quoted  by  Aristotle  may  be 
found  in  some  copy  of  Herodotus  more  complete  than  those  which  we 
have.  But  upon  what  does  he  ground  this  opinion  ? what  can  have 
originated  such  a suspicion  ? It  is  in  the  first  book  that  Assyria  and 
Babylon  are  mentioned  ; but  all  is  there  so  connected  and  consecu- 
tive, that  it  would  be  a difficult  task  to  introduce  this  passage.  There 
remains,  therefore,  no  other  mode  of  obviating  the  difficulty,  than  by 
supposing  that  the  word  ‘ Herodotus  ’ is  a corruption  ; but  in  the 
edition  of  Aldus,  which  is  the  oldest  of  all,  and  in  all  those  which 
Sylburgius  examined,  we  find  the  same  word  ‘ Herodotus.’  It  is  true 

3 F.rman,  Rcise,  &c.  vol.  I.  p.  438.  0 Aristot.  Hist.  Animal.  VIII.  xviii. 

* Biblioth.  Grtec.  II.  xx.  g v.  vol.  I.  p.  913. 
p.  6G4.  7 Fabricius,  Biblioth.  Gnec.  loco  supe- 

3 G.Vo6sius,deHUtoricisGrtticiB,I.iii.  rius  laudato. 
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that  the  MS.  of  Gaza  had  'HoIoms  iiyvoti  rovro,  ‘ Hesiod  was  igno- 
rant of  that.’  But  can  a single  MS.  claim  the  preference  over  so  many 
others,  and  over  the  earliest  editions  of  an  author,  which  generally  point 
out  the  MSS.  from  which  they  are  taken  ? Moreover,  who  ever  heard 
that  Hesiod  spoke  of  the  siege  of  Nineveh  by  the  Medes  ? Camus,  in 
his  translation  of  Aristotle’s  History  of  Animals,  has  adopted  the  read- 
ing of  Gaza,  and  accompanied  it  by  a meagre  note  conveying  no  inform- 
ation. If,  as  I believe,  the  passage  of  Aristotle  is  not  corrupt,  and  if 
his  memory  did  not  betray  him,  we  cannot  doubt  that  Herodotus,  who 
assuredly  had  an  intention  of  writing  the  history  of  Assyria,  actually 
did  write  it ; but  no  ancient  author  except  Aristotle  having  quoted  it, 
it  could  not  have  long  existed.  M.  Desvignoles  8 attributes  the  loss  of 
this  work  to  the  negligence  with  which  Herodotus  had  written  it ; and 
amongst  other  defects  which  he  imputes  to  him,  he  accuses  him  of  not 
knowing  who  was  the  founder  of  the  Assyrian  empire.  It  cannot  be 
disputed,  that  the  Chronology  of  M.  Desvignoles  is  a profoundly  learned 
work  ; but  it  nevertheless  abounds  with  hasty,  not  to  say  rash,  deci- 
sions. Has  M.  Desvignoles  seen  this  work  of  Herodotus,  or  at  least  an 
extract  from  it,  to  enable  him  to  speak  in  this  dogmatic  manner  ? Or 
does  any  ancient  author  express  such  an  opinion  of  it  ? If  not,  why 
should  he  pronounce  a judgment  unsupported  by  either  of  these 
grounds  ? 

M.  Bouhier  found  in  an  ancient  Greek  chronicle 8,  a passage  which 
he  believes  to  be  a fragment  of  Herodotus’s  history  of  Assyria.  The 
author  of  this  Chronicle  says,  that  Sesostris,  of  the  race  of  Shem,  son 
of  Noah,  having  made  war  on  the  Assyrians,  and  having  brought  them 
under  the  yoke,  conquered  Chaldea,  Persia,  and  Babylon ; that  he 
reduced  under  his  government  the  whole  of  Asia,  Europe,  Scythia,  and 
Mysia;  that,  being  about  to  return  into  Egypt,  he  made  choice  of 
15,000  Scythians,  to  whom  he  assigned  lands  in  Persia ; that  these 
Scythians,  in  the  most  remote  times,  remained  there  under  the  name  of 
Parthides,  which  in  the  Persian  language  signifies  ‘ Scythians,’  and  that 
these  people  preserved  their  language  and  their  ancient  customs,  as 
Herodotus  relates. 

M.  Bouhier  thinks  that  this  account  is  taken 1 from  the  history  of 
Assyria  by  Herodotus.  If  this  opinion  be  true,  that  history  must  have 
existed  in  the  fourth,  or  even  in  the  fifth  century,  at  which  time  the 
Chronicle  was  written.  But  how  can  we  believe,  that  during  so  many 
ages  there  should  have  been  no  historian,  no  chronologer,  no  gramma- 
rian, who  should  have  cited  this  history ; and  that  at  length  it  should 
be  found  in  the  hands  of  an  obscure  writer,  to  whom  little  credit  can  be 
attached  ? But  let  us  go  a little  further  back.  There  is  every  reason 
to  suppose,  that  the  author  of  the  Chronicle  has  taken  this  passage  from 

1 Dcsvignol.  Clironol.IV.iv.§  v.p.  176.  1 Bouhier,  Recli.  ct  Dies,  sur  H£ro- 

9 Chronic.  Paschale,  p.  47.  dote,  I.  p.  7- 
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the  Chronography  of  John  Malalas  *.  We  there  find  the  same  account 
as  in  the  Chronicle,  except  that  in  Malalas  we  have  Siorpic,  which  is 
an  abbreviation  of  ZitruitrrpiQ.  There  is  immediately  afterwards  : oIt ivec 
e^ki/dr/aay  and  (legend,  tore)  rUv  II epo&v  tldpQai,  o term  ippr)vivo- 
ptyov  IlepviKrj  StaXtKTU),  EicvOai.  “ The  Persians  give  them  the  name 
of  Parthians,  which  being  interpreted  signifies  Scythians.”  We  know 
that  Malalas  is  more  ancient  than  the  Chronicle,  in  which  we  find  Par- 
thides.  Suidas  has  copied  Malalas  in  the  words  tldpdoi  and  Sworpii;. 
Herodotus  * having  written  that  Sesostris  had  subjugated  the  Scythians, 
afforded  a sufficient  ground  for  this  fabulous  and  incredible  writer  to 
erect  his  unauthenticated  superstructure*.  Who  can  believe  that  Hero- 
dotus ever  heard  speak  of  Shem  or  of  Noah  1 M.  Bouhier  thought 
that  he  had  discovered  another  passage  of  Herodotus  in  Suidas,  under 
the  word  II avvaoiq ; but  Wesseling  * (from  whom  the  materials  of  this 
note  are  borrowed)  has  proved  that  the  passage  in  question  is  corrupt, 
and  has  most  satisfactorily  corrected  it. 

[The  assertion  of  Malalas,  that  the  name  Parthi  is  the  Persian  trans- 
lation of  Scythae,  may  be  explained  by  supposing  that  the  former  word 
signified  in  the  Zend,  nomade  strangers,  and  was  thus  related  to  the 
Afghan  word  purdy,  a stranger G.  But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  he  only  mis- 
quoted Justin,  who  says,  (XLI.  i.)  * Scythico  sermone  Parthi  exules 
dicuntur.’] 

CVII.  201.  'E kUkitcu  Si  ’Aorvdyijc,  6 Kva£dpcti>  iraig,  r>)y  fiaai- 
\riit]y.  Astyages,  the  son  of  Cyaxares,  succeeded  to  the  kingdom.  [The 
Greeks  changed  into  Astyages,  the  appellation  of  Azdhehak  or  the 
Dragon  ’,  by  which  the  family  of  Deioces  was  distinguished.  According 
to  the  popular  traditions  of  Persia,  dragons  sprung  from  the  shoulders 
of  Zohak ; and  from  them  again  proceeded  the  Dragon  race  of  Arme- 
nia. A winding  ridge  of  rock  in  the  plain  below  Takhti-Soleiman, 
still  bears  the  name  of  Azdhiha ; and  local  tradition  relates  that  the 
dragon  was  advancing  against  the  town,  when  it  was  suddenly  turned 
into  stone  in  that  place  by  the  wand  of  King  Solomon  *.] 


CVIII.  202.  'O  'Aarvaytjc,  t:a\iaag  "A pirayoy,  avSpa  obo)ioy,  Kai 
irayrioy  in'irponoy  twv  Iwvrou,  'iXiyi  ot  rotaSe.  Astyages,  calling  Har- 
pagus,  a man  who  was  of  his  house,  and  to  whom  he  confided  all  his 
affairs,  spoke  to  this  effect. 

OiAfioy.  His  relation.  The  Greek  word  has  been  ill  rendered  by 
‘ familiarem.’  Harpagus  says  clearly  enough,  in  the  following  passage, 
that  he  is  a relation  of  the  child,  pol  avyytvru  i<rn  6 7rat£ : and  he 
could  be  so  only  through  the  daughter  of  Astyages. 

[It  does  not  follow  that  because  avyytviie  means  related  by  blood, 


a Joann.  Malaise  Hist.  Chron,  p.  28. 

* Herod.  II.  ciii.  et  cx. 

4 Richardi  Bentlcii  Epist.  ad  Joan. 
Millium,  passim. 


5 Dissert.  Herodotea,  I.  p.  9. 

5 Elphinstone's  Caubul,  p.  673. 

7 Moses  Cliorenensis,  I.  xxi. 

■ Rawlinson,  on  the  Site,  &c.  p.  144 
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obdiios  means  also  the  same  thing;  yet  Larcher  so  translates  it.  The 
former  word  refers  to  the  tie  of  kindred  ; the  latter,  to  that  of  domestic 
intimacy  or  dependence,  which  in  the  east  has  much  strength.  For  the 
expression  irdvroiv  ewirponov  see  above,  note  17.] 

CIX.  203.  E<  li  dc\>i<rei  ayafiijyai  7/  rvpavyic.  If  the  empire  shall 
devolve  on  this  daughter.  In  Herodotus  and  other  writers,  8t\u  and 
idtXei  are  frequently  redundant,  and  are  coupled  with  inanimate  objects. 
Ei  <hy  iOcXl/aet  eicrpeipai  to  pieOpov.  (II.  xi.)  [The  verb  IQtXcty  is 
here  used  for  pt'XXttv9.] 

204.  'AXXo  tI  v Xtiirtrai  . . . Spot ; What  remains  to  me  ? The  con- 
struction is  Tt  aXXo  Xelmrai  pot,  Jj  6 piywroc  ruiv  kiyCuyuiy  ; this 
arrangement  is  not  unusual.  Demosthenes  says  ’,  in  his  harangue 
against  Aristocrates,  'AXXo  ri,  >(  aiyuiyra  delicti  XapiSripoy  i a v avrov 
i/3p t{ciy ; ‘ What  remains  to  us,  but  to  submit  in  silence  to  the  insults 
of  Charidemus 3 ? ’ 

CX.  205.  Kui<a  KaXiovm  trrana  MijSoi.  The  Medes  call  a bitch 
Spaco.  It  is  not  known  whether  the  language  of  the  Persians  and  the 
Medes  was  the  same.  William  Burton  and  Hadr.  Reland  5 did  not  find 
among  the  remnants  of  the  ancient  Persian  language  any  term  like  this. 
Nevertheless,  Tannegui  Lefevre  affirms,  that  the  Hyrcanians,  a people 
governed  by  the  Persians,  still  call  a dog  1 Spac  V Cyno  comes  from 
Kvuy,  which,  taking  either  gender,  signifies  ‘ dog  ’ or  ‘ bitch.’ 

[The  Persians  call  a dog  Sag  ; the  Afghans,  Spy.  The  Polish  Suka 
is  little  altered  from  the  Persian  ; while  the  Russian  Sobaka  comes  very 
near  the  ancient  Median  word.  Tanaquil  Faber  (or  Le  Fevre)  relied  on 
the  authority  of  a person  named  Wikefort,  probably  the  Wicquefort 
who  translated  into  French  the  travels  of  Olearius  and  Mandelslo.] 

206.  A l Sc  virwpiai  clot  rdv  oiipivy  . . . irpoc  flopioi  tc  avipov  t&v 
'Ay fiaTuvwv.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  to  the  north  of  Agbatana. 

[The  mountains  north  of  Takhti-Soleiman  and  at  no  great  distance 
from  it,  are  called  in  the  maps  Jebel  Kiblah,  which  is  evidently  however 
not  the  native  name,  but  that  given  them  by  the  Mohammedans  dwell- 
ing further  north.  They  are  a branch  of  the  great  Kurdistan  mountains 
of  Sehend  and  Sevilan.  This  description  of  the  mountainous  country 
near  Agbatana,  north  of  it,  towards  the  Euxine  Sea,  and  bordering  on 
the  Saspirians,  whose  territory,  of  no  great  extent,  alone  intervened 
between  Media  and  the  Euxine,  (civ.)  argues  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
hypothesis  which  places  the  site  of  that  capital  at  Takhti-Soleiman. 
Hamadan  has  mountains  on  the  south  and  west,  but  immediately  to  the 
north  no  mountains  whatever.] 

9 Viger,  de  Idiotismis,  p.  2C3.  9 Dissert,  do  vet.  Ling.  Pcrs.  p.  245. 

* Deinosth.  contra  Aristocr.  p.  411,  et  Atiipava  Lingutc  Persarum,  p.  U7- 

85.  * Tannegui  Lefevre,  in  Notts  ad  Justi- 

* See  Matthise,  Or.  Gram.  § 487,  9.  nnm,  I.  iv.  p.  24. 
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CXIV.  207.  'OfOaXpov  (iaatXeog.  The  eye  of  the  king.  Such  was  the 
epithet  by  which  the  king’s  ministers  were  designated  in  the  Asiatic 
courts.  The  chorus  of  old  men,  questioning  Xerxes  as  to  his  defeat* 
in  Greece,  ask  him,  “ Have  you  also  left  there  the  faithful  eye  of  the 
Persians,  Alpistus,  son  of  Batanochus  ? ” Aristophanes  also  says  in  the 
Acharnenses",  “ We  bring  you  Pseudartabas,  the  eye  of  the  king.” 
And  a few  verses  further  on 7,  “ The  senate  summons  to  the  Prytanteum 
the  eye  of  the  king.” 

Count  Carli  remarks,  in  his  American  Letters,  towards  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  thirteenth  letter,  that  in  Peru,  the  commissary,  charged  with 
the  examination  of  the  public  and  private  conduct  of  the  Decurions,  is 
called,  in  the  language  of  the  country,  4 Cucuy  Kioc,’  that  is,  the  4 eye 
of  all,’  or  the  universal  eye.  The  same  writer  further  observes,  that  in 
the  laws  of  Peter  the  Great,  the  fiscals  or  attorneys  of  the  prince  are 
called  the  4 eyes  of  the  prince.’ 

CXIX.  208.  II apttficpov  rr)y  K«paXi]y  rov  vailbc  KaraKieaXvfiptvriv. 
They  brought  forward  the  child's  head,  covered  up.  This  atrocious 
transaction  is  strangely  misrepresented  by  Seneca.  He  supposes  * that 
Harpagus  was  treated  in  tliis  manner  for  having  offered  wholesome 
counsel  to  the  king,  who  served  his  4 children  ’ up  to  him,  though  he 
had  but  one. 

209.  ’A pttrrbv  drat  irav  to  ay  flaeiXeve  cpSp.  Whatever  a king  does, 
is  agreeable.  Seneca  has  rather  altered  this  ”,  when  he  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  Harpagus,  4 apud  regem  omnis  coena  jucunda  est.’  We  may 
remark,  that  without  referring  to  the  passage  in  Herodotus,  we  should 
be  perplexed  to  render  that  of  Seneca,  as  one  could  scarcely  decide 
whether  that  author  meant  to  say,  at  4 the  table  of  the  king,’  or  4 the 
table  of  a king.’  The  omission  of  the  article  in  the  Greek  proves  that 
we  must  translate,  4 at  the  table  of  a king  every  species  of  food  is 
delightful.’ 

This  answer  of  Harpagus,  so  worthy  of  a base  courtier,  brings  to  my 
memory  one  of  an  English  noble,  no  less  remarkable  for  its  servility. 
Edgar,  king  of  England,  having  killed  Ethelwold  in  the  forest  of  Hare- 
wood,  the  son  of  that  nobleman  arrived  immediately  afterwards.  The 
king,  showing  him  the  dead  body  of  his  father,  asked  him,  what  he 
thought  of  the  game  ; the  young  man  coolly  replied,  that  nothing  which 
pleased  the  king  could  displease  him  '. 

CXXIII.  210.  Kupoi'  Ce  option  iirtrpiipo/ieyov,  eiroittro  ovppa\ov, 
r'ac  irdda c rag  Kvpov  rpa t lu/vrov  bpowvptyog.  Seeing  that  Cyrus  was 
duly  brought  up,  he  wished  to  make  an  ally  of  him  ; identifying  that  prince's 

* jEschyl.  Pers.  984  ets.  p.  118. 

8 Aristo’ph.  Achara.  91.  * Id.  ibid. 

1 Id.  ibid.  124.  1 Gul.  Malmesbury,  Antiq.  Eccles. 

1 Seneca  de  Ira,  III.  xv.  vol.  I.  Clast.  Ll.viii. 
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wrongs  with  his  own.  For  want  of  attention  to  the  preposition  tVl, 
the  translators  have  not  seized  the  true  meaning  of  this  passage.  Wyt- 
tenbach * is  the  only  one  who  has  fully  explained  it : ‘at  Cyrum  videos 
crescere  in  spem  vindictae  (sibi  crescere  et  ali  vindicem).’  'Eti rpe<f>6- 
peyov  must  be  referred  to  rtpupoy,  a substantative  understood,  and  com- 
prised in  rifivpirfv  which  goes  before.  [The  elaborate  subtlety  of  this 
interpretation  cannot  be  defended  on  any  principles  of  sound  logic. 
The  verb  rpi<p u>  means  to  nourish  or  to  rear ; the  prefix  im  adds  to  it 
the  idea  of  a purpose  or  object ; but  we  ought  not  arbitrarily  to  assume 
this  to  be  a special  purpose,  unconnected  in  general  with  the  bringing 
up  of  children.  For  the  force  of  iiroittro,  see  note  138.] 

CXXV.  211.  ['Eoti  <5«  rdf's,  tl  wv  iSWoi  vdyrtc  aprearau  TlipaaC 
tIa<rapydSai,  Mapdtj>ioi,  MaWiot.  These  which  follow  are  the  tribes 
from  which  all  the  other  Persians  depend.  ’Aprtarai  is  Ionic  for  fiprpy- 
rai:  it  was  formerly  read  as  a proper  name;  an  error  of  great  anti- 
quity, since  it  is  found  in  Stephanus  of  Byzantium.  Herodotus  adds, 
that  of  these  tribes  the  Pasargadae  are  the  chief,  and  that  the  family  of 
the  Achmmenidae,  from  which  the  Persian  kings  descend,  belong  to  the 
Pasargadae.  The  name  Achaemenius  is  now  read  in  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions, added  to  those  of  Darius  and  Xerxes  *. 

The  historian  then  goes  on  to  enumerate  the  other  and  subordinate 
Persian  tribes,  of  which  three  cultivated  the  ground  ; viz.  the  Pan- 
thialaei,  the  Derousiaei,  and  the  Germanii.  Four  tribes  were  nomadic ; 
viz.  the  Dai,  the  Mardi,  the  Dropici,  and  the  Sagartii.  The  Dai  are 
supposed  to  have  been  the  occupiers  of  the  desert  tract  called  Dahistan, 
east  of  Khorasan  ; the  Mardi  inhabited  the  southern  shores  of  the 
Caspian  Sea.  The  Germanii  were  probably  the  people  of  Kerman. 
The  Maraphii  are  referred  by  some  to  the  Marrasium  of  Ptolemy,  n.  e. 
of  Persepolis  ; while  Von  Hammer-Purgstall  considers  them,  erroneously 
we  think,  as  the  possessors  of  Merv.  This  learned  but  fanciful  writer 
finds  the  name  of  the  Sagartii  preserved  in  the  modem  Salghar,  and  that 
of  the  Achaemenidse  in  Ajem  *,  which  last  is  in  reality  an  Arabic  word, 
signifying  foreign.  In  order  also  to  reconcile  Herodotus  with  Xeno- 
phon, who  reckons  twelve  Persian  tribes,  he  restores  the  old  corruption 
of  the  text,  so  as  to  add  the  Arteatae  and  the  Persae  to  the  ten  tribes 
named  above !] 

212.  Teppanoi.  The  Germanians.  This  people  are  the  same  as  the 
Caramanians.  There  are  some  authors  who  derive  from  them  the 
ancient  Germans.  Cluvier s has  politely  convinced  them  of  their  error. 
But,  adds  Wesseling,  there  are  some  persons  of  so  unaccountable  a 
taste,  as  since  the  discovery  of  com  to  feed  on  acorns. 

1 Selects  Principum  Hietoricorum,  4 Wiener  Jahrbiichcr,  vol.  VIII. 
p.  353.  p.  319. 

J Lassen,  Altpers.Keil-Inschr.pp.  141.  4 Cluvier,  German.  Antic;.  I.  p.  30. 

165. 167. 
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[That  the  German  nation  and  name  came  originally  from  Central 
Asia,  is  an  opinion  which  has  gained  ground  since  the  time  of  Cluvier. 
Such  an  hypothesis  is  indeed  a necessary  consequence  of  the  affinity 
fully  traced  of  late  years  between  the  various  languages  of  the  Indo- 
Germanic  race.  The  resemblance  between  the  Persian  and  German 
languages  was  already  noted  by  Olearius '.  The  name  Germania 
appears  to  have  been  generally  applied  by  the  easterns  to  the  country 
of  Khawaresm,  Chorasmia,  or  Transoxiana 

CXXVIII.  213.  Touc  ovciporoXovs,  ol  fuv  aytyvoitrav  ptrCivai  Toy 
KOpov,  tovtov  c aycoKoXomoe.  Those  interpreters  of  dreams,  who  prevailed 
on  him  to  dismiss  Cyrus,  he  impaled.  Astyages  also  * displaced  all  the 
officers,  and  substituted  others.  Finding  out  afterwards'those  who  had 
been  the  cause  of  his  defeat,  he  put  them  to  death ; thinking  by  this 
severity  to  compel  others  to  conduct  themselves  more  valiantly  ; for  he 
was  naturally  cruel  and  inhuman.  Not  only  were  they  disgusted  by 
his  barbarity,  but  every  man  of  them  abhorred  a violence  so  contrary  to 
the  laws,  and  desired  a change.  The  troops  assembled  together  in 
battalions,  and  exhorted  each  other  to  avenge  the  death  of  their  com- 
panions. 

214.  Svi'/SaXijv  roiai  Uepcryet,  laawdri.  Coming  to  an  engagement 
with  the  Persians,  he  was  defeated.  Xenophon  asserts  that  Cyrus  suc- 
ceeded peaceably  to  the  crown  of  Media.  But  on  this  subject  the 
reader  may  consult  my  Supplement  to  the  Philosophy  of  History, 
pp.  82  and  83  of  the  first  edition,  and  107  and  108  of  the  second,  where 
will  be  found  likewise  an  answer  to  the  objections  of  M.  de  Voltaire. 

Herodotus  has  contented  himself  with  reporting  the  result  of  the  two 
battles,  without  relating  any  of  the  circumstances.  I find  a curious 
description  of  one  of  them  in  Plutarch,  but  I know  not  whether  it 
applies  to  the  first  or  the  second. 

“ The  Persians*,”  says  he,  “ having  met  with  a check  in  the  battle, 
and  flying  towards  the  city,  pursued  by  the  Medes  ; the  women  went 
out  to  meet  them,  and  holding  up  their  clothes,  cried  out  to  them : 
Where  are  you  going,  cowards  ? you  cannot  return  to  the  womb  that 
bore  you.  The  retreating  troops,  ashamed  of  their  timidity,  and  ani- 
mated by  this  sight,  returned  to  the  charge,  and  put  their  enemies  to 
flight.  Cyrus  made  a law,  that  from  that  moment,  whenever  the  king 
entered  the  city,  he  should  give  a piece  of  gold  to  each  woman.  Ochus, 
a wicked  and  avaricious  prince,  preferred  travelling  round  the  walls,  to 
fulfilling  the  engagement  of  Cyrus.  Alexander  twice  entered  it,  and 
made  a double  gift  to  the  pregnant  women.” 

The  last  battle 1 against  Astyages  took  place  at  Pasargadae.  He  was 

• Voyages  d’Olearius  (in  1637)  trad.  vol.  II.  p.  553. 

par  Wicquefort.  II.  p.  858.  0 Plut.  de  Virt.  Mulier.  p.  246,  a. 

7 Erman,  in  Kruse’s  Archiv.  I.  p.  124.  1 Strabo,  XV.  p.  1062,  c. 

* Diod.  Sic.  de  Virtutibus  et  Yitiis, 
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defeated,  and  the  empire  of  Asia  devolved  on  Cyrus.  This  prince,  in 
commemoration  of  his  victory,  built  on  the  spot  a city  and  a palace. 

CXXX.  215.  II dpti  >/  ooov  oi  SkuOat  j fp\oy.  Without  including  the 
time  during  which  the  Scythians  reigned  there.  The  reigns  of  Deioces, 
of  Phraortes,  of  Cyaxares,  and  of  Astyages,  make  together  150  years. 
If,  according  to  Herodotus,  we  subtract  the  28  years  during  which  the 
Scythians  held  Asia  under  their  yoke,  we  shall  have  122  years,  against 
the  express  testimony  of  the  same  author,  who  says  that  the  Medes 
held  the  empire  of  Upper  Asia  128  years,  without  comprising  the  time 
of  the  Scythian  dominion.  According  to  Conringius  *,  the  six  years 
which  Herodotus  here  adds,  must  be  those  years  of  anarchy  to  which  he 
elsewhere  refers,  though  without  mentioning  their  number. 

This  simple  and  natural  explanation,  which  was  much  relished  by 
Wesseling,  at  first  misled  me  ; but  more  mature  reflection  has  induced 
me  to  reject  it.  The  defection  of  the  Medes  took  place  in  the  year 
3966  of  the  Julian  period,  748  years  before  our  era,  and  the  election  of 
Deioces  in  the  year  4005  of  the  Julian  period,  709  years  before  our  era, 
as  I have  proved  in  a Memoir  read  to  the  Academy  upon  some  of  the 
Assyrian  epochs,  and  in  my  Essay  on  the  Chronology  of  Herodotus  ’. 
There  were,  consequently,  thirty-nine  years  of  anarchy.  I am  per- 
suaded that  Herodotus  does  not  include  this  period,  but  only  that 
during  which  the  Medes  were  governed  by  kings.  We  shall  then  have 
six  years  too  little : I am  inclined  to  think,  therefore,  that  we  must 
subtract  them  from  the  text,  and  attribute  the  error  to  the  copyists,  who 
have  committed  many  others  besides  this.  For  Philemon  says,  in  his 
Miscellanies 2 *  4,  that  there  are  numerous  errors  in  Herodotus  not  attribu- 
table to  himself,  but  to  the  copyist.  [See  the  concluding  paragraph  of 
Note  183.] 

216.  'Owicrw  Ka.T£<Trpd<pOr)(rav.  They  (the  Medes)  were  again  subju- 
gated. They  returned  to  their  duty  under  the  reign  of  Darius  Nothus, 
in  the  first  year  5 of  the  93rd  Olympiad,  which  was  the  twenty-fourth 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  If  Herodotus  was  fifty-three  years  old  at 
the  commencement  of  this  war,  as  Aulus  Gellius,  relying  upon6  the 
testimony  of  Pamphila,  asserts,  he  was  seventy-seven  when  the  Medes 
were  reduced  to  obedience.  This  passage,  therefore,  must  be  one  ot 
those  which  Herodotus  added  to  his  history  in  extreme  old  age. 

217.  'Aaruayta  Be  Kvpoc,  raro v ovBev  aXXo  irodjirac,  el\t  trap' 
cuvrij)  t c 3 heXtiirq/xe.  Cyrus  kept  Astyages  a prisoner  so  long  as  he 
lived,  doing  him  no  other  harm.  Isocrates,  in  his  funeral  oration  on 
Evagoras,  king  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus7,  says,  that  Cyrus  put  to  death 


2 Henn.  Conringii  Adversaria,  p.  148. 

J Mem.  de  l’Acad.s.  des  Bell.  Lett, 
tom.  xlv.  Herod.  Trad.  tom.  VII. 
p.  163. 

4 Porphyrii  Quasst.  Horn.  Qu.  viii. 

VOL.  I. 


* Xen.  Hell.  1.  it  xii.  p.  18  ; compare 
Dodwell,  Annal.  Xen.  p.  238. 

« Aul.  Gell.  Noct.  Attic.  XV.  xxiii. 
vol.  II.  p.  297. 

7 Isocr.  Evagoras,  vol.  II.  p.  87. 
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Astyagea  his  maternal  grandfather.  I do  not  think  that  this  has  been 
asserted  by  any  other  author.  But  however  that  may  he,  Libanius 
alludes  to  this  passage  of  Isocrates*:  “ Let  the  great  Cyrus,”  says  he, 
“ yield,  therefore,  to  the  emperor,  to  the  judgment  of  kings  befriended 
by  the  gods.  If  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  saved  by  a shepherd ; 
at  least  he  made  war  upon  his  grandfather,  and  even,  as  Isocrates  says, 
carried  his  culpability  still  further : whence  it  follows,  that  in  subju- 
gating the  Medes,  he  covered  himself  with  dishonour.” 

CXXXI.  218.  ’AydX/jara  ptV  cal  yijuvg  Kai  fluipov e ovk  iv  vopp 
vouvjilrovQ  ISpvtaOa i.  It  is  not  the  rule  with  them  (the  Persians)  to 
make  images  (of  the  gods),  or  to  erect  temples  and  altars. 

It  may  be  here  observed,  that  the  ancients  were  not  idolaters,  or 
worshippers  of  images  and  statues  9.  Lucian  remarks ',  that  the  ancient 
Egyptians  had  no  statues  in  their  temples. 

Neither  had  the  Greeks,  according  to  Eusebius,  until  the  time  of 
Cecrops,  who  first  raised  a statue  ’ to  Minerva ; and  Plutarch  asserts, 
that  Numa  forbade  the  Romans  5 to  represent  God  under  the  form  of  a 
man  or  of  an  animal,  and  that  for  170  years  there  was  in  their  temples 
neither  a statue  nor  a painting  of  the  Deity.  St.  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria 4 copies  this  passage  of  Plutarch  almost  word  for  word ; but 
when  he  proceeds  to  assert  that  Numa  borrowed  this  prohibition  from 
Moses,  it  will  be  obvious,  without  any  intimation  from  me,  that  his  zeal 
oversteps  the  mark.  The  Romans  had,  at  that  time,  no  knowledge 
either  of  the  Jews  or  of  their  legislator ; and  the  Greeks  themselves, 
from  whom  the  Romans  borrowed  very  largely,  had  as  little  acquaint- 
ance with  them.  Varro,  who  lived  some  years  before  Plutarch5, 
remarks,  that  for  170  years  the  Romans  adored  the  gods,  without  erect- 
ing any  statues  to  them  ; and  if  this  usage  still  subsisted,  continues  the 
most  learned  of  the  Romans,  their  worship  would  be  the  more  pure. 
In  support  of  his  opinion,  he  cites  the  example  of  the  Jews ; and  he 
does  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  those  who  first  erected  statues  to  the  gods, 
abolished  the  appropriate  respect  for  them,  and  substituted  a vulgar 
error.  He  judiciously  thought,  adds  St.  Augustine,  that  in  raising 
statues  to  the  gods,  they  fell  into  an  absurdity,  which  rendered  them 
contemptible. 

219.  "Or*  ovk  avOpwjroipvtat  ivopitrav  root  OeoLq.  Because  they  do 
not  believe  that  the  gods  have  the  human  form.  I,  in  my  first  edition, 
translated  the  passage,  ‘ because  they  do  not  believe  with  the  Greeks, 
that  the  gods  are  born  of  men.’  I followed  Laurentius  Valla  and  the 

* Liban.  Panegyr.  in  Julian.  Consul.  § iii.  tom.  III.  p.  452. 
vol.  II.  p.  242,  D.  2 Eusobii  Pimp.  Evang.  X.  ix.  p.  486, 

9 See  Hyde,  de  Vet.  Pens.  Bel.  III.  d. 
p.  93  ; and  Brisson.  de  Beg.  Pers.  II,  3 Plut.  in  Numa,  p.  65,  B,  c. 
p.  28.  4 Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  I.  p.  359. 

1 To  St  7ra\aiov,  ko i Trap'  Aiy  virr/oifft  5 S.  August,  do  Civitate  Dei,  IV. 

aioavot  vijoi  laav.  Lucian,  do  Dca  Syria,  xxxLp.  111. 
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most  approved  translators;  conforming  also  to  the  opinion  of  the 
learned  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  Warburton s.  I have  since  inclined  to 
adopt  the  opinion  of  Stanley,  which  Wesseling  proposes  in  his  note : 
a>Bp<inro<pvi)Q  signifies  the  same  thing  as  ayOpwu onci/c,  which  Herodotus 
elsewhere  uses  (II.  cxlii).  Diodorus  Siculus  employs  this  word  in  the 
same  sense  7 : roy  <St  ’lltfoya  rij  yt<pt\g  piyiyra,  ytyyi}oai  rov c oyopa- 
fopeVovc  K tyravpovt  a ydpuiroipvsic.  “ Ixion  having  had  intercourse 
with  the  cloud,  begot  those  creatures  called  Centaurs,  which  have  a 
human  form.”  <Pv>/  in  Homer,  of  whom  Herodotus  is  a great  imitator, 
signifies  nothing  more  than  the  stature,  the  figure,  the  shape.  I cite  no 
example,  because  instances  are  very  numerous,  and  easy  to  be  found  by 
the  help  of  an  index.  4>uo-ic  in  Pindar’  signifies  stature, 

Ov  yap  (pvcriv  'Hapiti)- 
relay  i\a%ey. 

“ The  stature  of  Orion  did  not  fall  to  his  lot.” 

220.  Oi  tit  yopi£ovm  Au  piv,  iiri  to  vipr)\6rara  ruv  ovpioi y ara- 
fiaiioyrac,  Ovotac  (pCeiv.  But  it  is  their  rule  to  offer  sacrifices  to 
Jupiter,  ascending  for  that  purpose  the  highest  mountain- tops.  The 
Greeks  and  Latins  had  a culpable  habit  of  giving  to  the  divinities  of 
other  nations  the  names  of  their  own  gods.  A few  attributes  possessed 
in  common,  sufficed,  with  them,  to  prove  the  identity  of  these  divinities. 
As  in  Greece  the  Supreme  Being  was  called  ‘ Zeus,'  the  Greeks 
imparted  this  name  to  the  divinity  which  in  any  other  country  was  con- 
sidered supreme.  Aischylus  makes  Atossa  speak  of  Phoebus’  as  a god 
of  the  Persians.  “ Lest  it  should  he  thought,”  says  Stanley  on  this 
passage,  “ that  this  expression  is  ill  suited  to  a Persian  woman,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  apprise  the  reader,  that  the  historians,  the  geographers, 
and  other  writers  who  have  written  in  prose,  invest  the  deities  of  the  Per- 
sians with  the  names  of  the  Greek  gods.  Thus  Herodotus  and  Strabo 
reckon  among  the  Persian  divinities,  Zeus,  Urania,  Aphrodite,  and  even 
Helios  and  Selene.  According  to  Agatliias,  the  Persians  call  Zeus, 

‘ Bel,'  and  Aphrodite,  ‘ Mitra,’  if  we  rely  on  Herodotus,  or  ‘Anaitis,’ 
if  we  believe  Strabo.” 

[The  ancient  Persian  usage  described  in  the  text  here  quoted,  appears 
to  be  referred  to  by  the  prophet  Isaiah  in  the  following  passage, 
(lxv.  6,  7.)  “ I will  recompense  your  iniquities  and  the  iniquities  of 
your  fathers  together,  saith  the  Lord,  which  have  burned  incense  upon 
the  mountains,  and  blasphemed  me  upon  the  hills.”] 

221.  rUptrai  Si  Mirpav.  The  Persians  call  her  (Venus)  Mitra. 
“ The  sun,”  says  Dr.  Hyde  l,  “ being  always  designated  by  this  name, 
I cannot  conceive  what  can  have  occasioned  the  error  of  Herodotus.” 

0 Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  bk.  II.  i.  8 Pindar,  Istlim.  IV.  83. 
vol.  I.  p.  98.  and  chiefly  the  note.  s ASschyL  Persa*,  205. 

7 I>iod.  Sic.  IV.  lxix.  vol.  I.  p.  314.  1 Hyde,  de  Vet.  Pera.  Relig.  iii.  p.  95, 

lm.  67.  in  notis. 
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Yet  the  same  author  allows 2 that  the  Persians  knew  Cupid  or  Love 
under  the  name  of  Mihr,  or  Mihir.  Hence  comes  the  name  of  Mitra 
to  signify  the  goddess  who  presided  over  holy  love,  otherwise  Venus 
Ccelestis.  We  find  in  St.  Ambrose’,  ‘ Ccelestem  Afri,  Mithram  Persae, 
plerique  Venerem  colunt,  pro  diversitate  nominis,  non  pro  numinis 
varietate.’  Moreover,  Mitra  and  Mithras,  according  to  Gronovius,  are 
wholly  different ; Mithras  signifying  the  sun,  and  Mitra  Venus4. 

CXXX1T.  222.  ’^.ari<j>ayit>ijeyoQ  Toy  napav  popoivT/.  Wearing  a 
tiara  crowned  with  myrtle.  According  to  Strabo5,  it  was  the  victim 
that  was  crowned  with  myrtle ; but  probably  both  the  victim  and  he 
who  offered  it  were  similarly  decorated.  Strabo,  therefore,  omitted 
the  circumstance  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  and  the  latter  historian 
passed  over  that  which  is  noticed  by  the  geographer. 

223.  ’Ejteci v ce  ciapia-vXar  yara  pcpta  to  iptfiov,  i'iyi/er/  ra  Apia.  But 

when , having  cut  the  victim  in  pieces,  he  shall  have  cooked  it.  M.  dela 
Barre 5 contended  that  the  text  of  Herodotus  had  been  altered,  and  that  we 
ought  to  read  exptj  ra  Apia,  ' cames  curavit,’  or  5 radendo  detersit.’ 

He  considered  these  corrections  necessary,  because  he  thought  that  the 
Persians  lighted  no  fire  for  their  sacrifices,  and  he  cites  Herodotus  to  prove 
it.  But  this  author  speaks  only  of  the  fire  of  the  altars.  It  is  beyond  a 
doubt  that  they  cooked  the  flesh  of  their  victims.  The  same  historian T, 
speaking  of  the  religious  customs  of  the  Scythians,  which  greatly 
resembled  those  of  the  Persians,  says,  “ They  do  not  erect  statues,  or 
temples,  or  altars.  They  sacrifice  their  victims  without  lighting  fires  or 
making  libations.  After  they  have  strangled  their  victims,  and  skinned 
them,  they  cook  them.”  Herodotus,  in  speaking  of  fire,  means  the  sacred 
fire  destined  to  consume  a part  of  the  victim,  as  was  the  practice  in  Greece; 
but  that  does  not  imply  that  they  did  not  use  fire  to  cook  the  flesh. 

224.  Mayoc  ay  i/p  napeareuis  eirattcei  Qtoyoyir/v,  olr/v  Be  eaeIvoi 
Xiyovot  Etyat  ri/y  liraoiBr/y.  A Magian  (or  priest)  standing  by  chants  a 
Theogony,  which  they  deem  the  incantation.  Doctor  Hyde*  criticises 
Herodotus  on  the  subject  of  this  Theogony,  and  thinks  that  he  con- 
tradicts 8 what  he  had  said  before,  that  the  Persians  did  not  believe, 
with  the  Greeks,  that  the  gods  ‘ were  descended  from  men.’  Our  his- 
torian does  not  contradict  himself.  [This  objection  is  founded  on  the  mis- 
interpretation of  the  word  ayOpuno^veic  ; see  note  219.]  The  theogony 
of  the  Persians  was  very  different  from  that  of  the  Greeks : though 
among  the  former  the  gods  were  not  the  offspring  of  men,  yet  they 
were  not  without  an  assigned  origin  ; witness  the  Aiones,  and  the  Ema- 
nations which  the  Gnostics  borrowed  from  the  Chaldeans  and  from  the 
theology  of  Zoroaster. 

3 Hyde,  de  Vet.  Pers.  Rel.  iv.  p.  105.  • Mdm.  de  l’Acad.  des  Inscr.  tom.  XII. 

3 Contri  Symmachum,  II.  p.  840.  p.  170. 

4 FrtfreCi  Mdm.  de  l’Acad.  des  Inscr.  7 Herod.  IV.  lix.  lx. 

tom.  XVI.  p.  270.  See  also  Creuzer,  8 Hyde,  de  Vet.  Pers.  Bel.  iii.  p.  95, 
Symbolik.  vol.  II.  p.  20.  in  notis. 

3 Strabo,  XV.  p.  1065,  a.  > Herod.  I.  cxxxi. 
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It  is  to  this  Theogony,  I think,  that  we  must  apply  these  passages  of 
Strabo  1 * : ’Ew gcovoty  awoMriylavTtc  iXaiov  ofioii  yaXaKTi  «rai  piXin 

KtKpafitvov,  ‘they  chant,  making  libations  of  oil  mixed  with  honey 
and  milk.’  JTac  S’  £;rycac  ttowvvtcu  voXvv  ^poror  pafiSwy  pvpieiyw v 
XittHv  Siapr\v  Kariyoyrte,  ‘ they  make  long  incantations,’  or  rather, 

‘ they  sing  their  theogony  for  a long  time,  holding  a band  made  of  thin 
twigs  of  broom.’ 


CXXXIII.  225.  Oi  evSatpo yec.  The  happy  (that  is,  the  rich)  people. 
Riches  contribute  to  happiness,  hut  do  not  constitute  it ; yet  this  mode 
of  expression  nevertheless  was  very  usual  amongst  the  Greeks  and  the 
Romans.  TLbSaipovla,  says  Hesychius,  irXoOroc ; tvSaipoyta  signifies 
riches.  Julius  Pollux  includes  amongst  the  synonyms  of  irXovaioc, 
‘rich3 *,’  tic  ur  tuv  evSaipoyiyv,  tuiv  oXfliwy,  ‘he  who  is  among  the 
number  of  the  fortunate,  of  the  happy.’ 

Oi  S’  Hot  d/ijjrtjpEC  ivayrioi  aXht/Xoiaiy 

'O ypov  iXai/vwtrty,  hySpot  parapoc  car’  apovpav. — 11.  XI.  67. 

“ As  in  the  field  of  a rich  man,  two  bands  of  reapers  advance  towards 
each  other.” 

‘ Stratumqne  haberet  tale,  ut  terra  tecta  esset  stramentis,  neque  hue 
amplius  quam  pellis  esset  injecta,  eodemque  comites  omnes  accubuis- 
sent,  vestitu  humili  atque  obsoleto,  ut  eorum  ornatus  non  modo  in  his 
regem  neminem  significaret,  sed  hominis  non  beatissimi  suspicionem 
praeberetV 

Bono  me  ingenio  esse  omatam,  quam  auro  multo  mavolo  : 

Aurum  in  fortuna  invenitur,  natura  ingenium  bonum. 

Bonam  ego  quam  beatam  me  esse  nimio  dici  mavolo 5. 

226.  Oi  Se  Trtytjrec  avrwv  ra.  Xeirra  ruv  rpoftaruv  irpoTiOtarat.  But 
the  poor  among  them  offer  the  smaller  kind  of  beasts.  The  Greek  word 
rpuftara  signifies  ‘ cattle  or  beasts  in  general.’  IWiyra  ra  rtrpdiroSu 
ikaXovy  oi  waXatol  npofiara,  Sid  to  vpii  rHiy  ovtaOUov  flaaiwv  ertpac 
ipirpoodiov c S\tiv  ‘ : “ The  ancients  gave  the  name  of  irpofiara  to  all 
four-footed  animals,  because  the  fore-feet  come  before  the  hinder  ones.” 
Apollonius,  in  his  Lexicon,  says,  Ta  Xiirra  rwy  up ofiaruiv  is  small 
cattle,  such  as  sheep,  goats,  &c.  Pausanias 7 gives  the  same  name  to 
the  same  species  of  animals,  ra  XtTTurepa  rwy  irpofidroir,  which  the 
Abbe  Gedoyn  translates,  ‘ victims  of  smaller  value.’ 

227.  'E.ir«l>oplipaoi  noXXoitri  xpimyrai.  They  have  a copious  dessert. 
’H.m<pop)'ipara  are  what  is  served  after  the  repast,  and  which  we  call 
dessert.  The  Greeks  called  them  also  imSopiriepara,  as  is  seen  in  Hesy- 
chius  under  the  word  tiriSopnlapara  and  Tpayppara,  from  which,  no 


1 Strabo,  XV.  p.  1 005,  b. 

1 Id.  ibid. 

* Julii  Pollucis  Onomast.  III.  cap. xxii. 

seg.  cix.  vol.  I.  p.  326. 


4 Corn.  Nepoa,  Agesil.  VIII.  ii.  p.  447. 
6 Plaut.  Pii'iiul.  act.  I.  seen.  II.  88. 

6 Scbol.  ad  Iliad,  xiv.  124. 

' Paus.  IX.  iii.  p.  717- 
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doubt,  conies  the  French  word  ‘ dragees,’  comfits).  Trypho  * says,  that 
formerly  each  guest  was  served  with  his  portion  before  he  sat  down  to 
table,  and  that  afterwards  various  things,  called  iirKpopi'igara,  were  intro- 
duced. Philyllius,  a writer  of  the  old  comedy,  names,  amongst  the 
articles  of  the  second  service,  almonds  and  nuts,  iirig>ophpara.  This 
word  properly  signifies  any  thing  served  afterwards. 

228.  Olvyi  ti  tdpra  7 rpooxtarat.  They  are  much  addicted  to  wine. 
The  Persians  were  originally  very  sober,  as  may  be  learned  from  the 
Cyroptedia ; but  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  they  drank  immoderately,  a 
circumstance  confirmed  by  Plato  “. 

CXXXVI.  229.  ntnJtvovo*  be  roue  vaibac  lirireuciy.  They  teach 
the  hoys  to  ride  on  horseback.  In  the  time  of  Cyrus  this  constituted  no 
part  of  the  education  of  the  Persians  ; because  inhabiting 1 a mountain- 
ous country,  and  consequently  destitute  of  pasture,  they  were  incapable 
of  breeding  horses  ; but  when  they  had  conquered  a country  adapted 
for  supporting  them,  they  learned  horsemanship : and  Cyrus  com- 
manded ’ that  it  should  be  considered  disgraceful  for  any  one  to  whom 
he  had  made  a present  of  a horse  to  walk  on  foot,  although  he  should 
have  ever  so  little  way  to  go. 

The  Persians  assiduously  cultivated  the  morals  of  their  children5, 
instructed  them  in  the  laws,  and  taught  them  to  draw  the  bow,  and 
throw  the  javelin.  Such  were  the  occupations  of  the  first  class;  in 
which  they  remained,  according  to  Xenophon  *,  till  they  were  seventeen 
years  old,  and  then  they  passed  into  that  of  young  men.  This  author, 
therefore,  does  not  altogether  coincide  with  Herodotus,  who  fixes 
twenty  as  the  age  at  which  they  discontinued  these  exercises. 

CXXXVIII.  230.  Kia\urrov  Ce  avrtnoi  to  \ptvbitrOai  yeyoptarai. 
The  most  disgraceful  thing  in  their  estimation  is  to  tell  a lie.  “ The 
greatest  * of  all  vices  among  the  Persians  is  to  contract  debts,  and  the 
second  to  lie  ; for  it  frequently  occurs  to  those  who  are  in  debt  to  utter 
falsehoods.  Those  who  lend,  lie  still  oftencr,  by  writing  in  their  books 
that  they  have  lent  such  a man  so  much  money,  when  they  have,  in 
fact,  lent  him  much  less.” 

St.  Basil  * very  justly  remarks,  that  when  the  day  of  payment 
approaches,  the  debtor  thinks  of  the  lies  he  shall  tell  to  deceive  his 
creditor. 

231.  'Of  ay  he  \ivpgy  ij  Xevnojv  e\ri,  ie  iroKiy  ovroc  oil  nar tp-^erai. 
If  any  one  happens  to  be  afflicted  with  leprosy  or  white  sickness,  he 
never  enters  the  town.  The  Greek  has  ‘ whoever  has  a leprosy  or  a 

* Apud  Athen.  Deipnos.  XIV.  x,  xi.  s Id.  ibid.  I.  ii.  § iv.  p.  7- 
p.  640,  E,  p.  4 Id.  ibid.  viii.  p.  11. 

9 Plato,  dc  Legibus,  I.  vol.  II.  p.  637, E.  5 l’lutarch,  de  vitando  /Ere  alieno, 

1 Xcn.  Cyropeed.  I.  iii.  § iii.  p.  19.  p.  829,  c. 

2 Id.  ibid.  IV.  iii.  § v.  p.  233.  4 S.  Basilii  Oratio  V.  p.  94. 
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leuce:’  which  sufficiently  marks  the  distinction  between  the  leprosy 
properly  so  called,  and  some  peculiar  variety  of  that  disorder,  which  the 
author  calls  leuce,  and  which  is  the  feminine  of  Xtvcoc,  ‘ albus.’  Ari- 
stotle 7 accurately  describes  this  malady  : “ During  the  efflorescence  of 
the  skin,  which  is  called  leuce,”  says  he,  “ the  hair  becomes  white.” 
M.  Forskal 8 has  observed,  that  amongst  the  Arabians  there  were  two 
kinds  of  leprosy ; that  that  which  spread  over  the  whole  body  was 
called  Barras,  and  that  in  the  East  it  was  immediately  recognized,  by 
its  turning  the  hair  white,  which  is  there  usually  black.  Nevertheless, 
an  Indian  infected  with  this  malady,  and  whose  hair  had  not  turned 
white,  was  pointed  out  to  M.  Niebuhr  *. 

Hesychius  defines  this  malady  under  the  word  Xevkij  : dvdot  rt  riiv 
repi  t 6 awfia  yivofiivuv.  MM.  D’Arnaud,  de  Valois,  &c.  were  wrong, 
in  my  opinion,  in  wishing  to  change  the  text  of  this  grammarian,  and 
to  read  scdOoe  n with  Gregory,  archbishop  of  Corinth  *,  in  his  treatise 
on  Dialects.  It  is  certain  that  the  leprosy  called  leuce  is  a disease, 
and  Gregory  was  right  in  calling  it  iraOoc  rt.  But  this  malady  is  an 
efflorescence  of  the  skin,  and  so  Hesychius  has  termed  it.  Aristotle,  in 
the  passage  quoted,  has  given  it  the  name  of  iZaytiripa,  which  corre- 
sponds very  well  with  the  term  avdoc  of  Hesychius.  [Plutarch  calls 
the  disease  in  question  imXtvKiat  ’.] 

To  the  present  day  lepers  are  kept  in  actual  confinement  in  many 
parts  of  the  East. 

232.  &aol  Si  pity  it  rov  fjktoy  hpaprovra  rt,  ravra  i\tiy.  They 
say  that  he  suffers  in  consequence  of  some  offence  against  the  Sun.  When 
/Eschines,  on  his  way  to  Rhodes,  passed  by  Delos,  the  inhabitants  of 
that  island  were  much  troubled  with  the  species  of  leprosy  called  leuce. 
They  attributed  it  to  the  anger  of  Apollo,  because,  in  opposition  to 
established  custom,  they  had  buried  a man  of  quality  in  the  island.  Sec 
note  123,  and  the  commencement  of  the  first  Letter  of  iEschines  to 
Philocrates — taking  it  for  granted  that  the  letters  attributed  to  this 
orator  are  not  the  work  of  some  sophist,  which,  however,  there  is  great 
reason  to  suspect. 

233.  SiifiovTai  norafiovt  pdktma.  They  have  the  greatest  veneration 
for  rivers.  ‘ Ridetis  temporibus  priscis  Persas  fluvios  coluisse  V 

. . . Utporic  tlfit  yap  ex  naripuy' 

. . . aifiopat,  Sitnrora,  xai  vorapovc*. 

“ I am  by  descent  a Persian  ; . . . I venerate  also  rivers.” 

* In  superstitionibus 5 atque  cura  deorum,  praecipua  amnibus  vene- 
ratio  est.’  Teridates,  brother  of  Vologesus,  king  of  the  Parthians,  and 
of  Pacorus,  king  of  the  Medes,  who  was  king  of  Armenia  by  virtue  of 

7 A rist.  Hist.  Anim.  III.  si.  p.  805,c.  J Plut.  Symp.  IV.  p.  670. 

9 Description  de  l’Arabie  par  M.  Nie-  3 Aruobius,  VI.  p.  107. 

buhr,  p.  120,  note.  4 Analect.  Vet.  Poet.  Grtec.  vol.  I. 

* Ibid.  pp.  121,  122,  note.  p.  503. 

1 Gregorius  de  Dialectis,  p.  245.  5 Justin.  XLI.  iii. 
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the  cession  of  that  country  made  to  him  by  Nero,  was  one  of  the  order  of 
Magi.  It  is  of  him  that  Pliny  says',  ‘navigare  noluerat,  quoniam 
exspuere  in  maria  aliisque  mortalium  necessitatibus  violare  naturam 
earn  fas  non  putant.’ 

Chrysippus 7 relates,  in  his  fifth  book,  on  Nature,  that  Hesiod  for- 
bade the  people  to  make  water  in  rivers  or  in  fountains. 

[The  respect  for  rivers  here  ascribed  to  the  precept  of  Hesiod  has  a 
natural  origin  ; and  is  now  maintained  in  full  force  by  the  Amakosa  or 
Kaffers  on  the  borders  of  the  Cape  colony.  They  punish  with  great 
severity  the  defilement  of  a stream  or  fountain.] 

The  worship  of  rivers  was  very  ancient.  We  find  examples  of  it  in 
Homer  *,  who  speaks  of  the  horses  that  were  thrown  into  the  Sca- 
mander,  in  honour  of  the  god  of  that  river. 


CXXXIX.  234.  Twv  II epaeiov  ra  ovvopara.  re\evrw<ri  ndvra  es 
twvto  ypafifxa.  The  names  of  the  Persians  all  end  in  the  same  letter  (s). 
Scaliger  Hyde  *,  and  Gataker 1 assert,  that  Herodotus  is  mistaken  on 
this  point.  ‘ Sane  Cyrus,’  says  Scaliger  in  the  passage  referred  to,  ‘ et 
Darius  tarn  Greece  quam  Persice  earn  litteram  habent  ultimam  : atque 
Mithridates,  Oxydates,  Tiridates,  Artaxerxes,  et  similia,  quae  Graeci  per 
sigma  terminant,  Persice  desinunt  in  a.’  Stanley5  remarks,  that  the 
names  which  Scaliger  cites  in  support  of  his  opinion  are  borrowed  from 
the  Chaldee,  and  are  not  Persian.  The  same  observation  will  apply 
to  those  quoted  by  Gataker.  They  are  all  borrowed  from  Esdras  and 
Nehemiah,  which  are  written  in  Chaldee. 

[The  cuneiform  inscriptions,  so  far  as  they  have  been  hitherto  deci- 
phered, do  not  fully  confirm  the  remark  of  Herodotus.  In  Zend  the 
nominative  often  ends  in  a.  Thus  Xerxes  and  Hystaspes  are,  in  the 
inscriptions  Khsharsa,  Vistaspa*.] 

CXL.  235.  Karaeppujaavreg  3 j)  w y rov  vinv  Tltpaai,  yrj  Kpvirrovirt. 
The  Persians,  covering  the  dead  body  with  wax,  bury  it  in  the  ground. 
Cicero  says  the  same  thing  : ‘ Persae  * etiam  cera  circumlitos  condunt, 
ut  quam  maxime  permaneant  diutuma  corpora.’  From  which  we  must 
not  infer  that  the  Persians  preserved  the  bodies  of  their  dead  after  the 
manner  of  the  Egyptians  ; for  * condunt,’  which  is  a translation  of  yy 
cpvm-ovai,  signifies,  ‘ they  place  in  the  earth.’ 

The  bodies,  then,  which  they  enclosed  in  wax  had  not  been  tom  or 
mangled ; or  else  it  was  the  remains  of  the  tom  bodies  that  were 
wrapped  in  wax,  or  which  were  salted6 7 8 9  with  nitre,  and  afterwards 


6 Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  vol.  II.  XXX.  iL 
p.  528. 

7 Plut.  de  Stoicorum  Repugnantiis, 
p.  1145,  a. 

8 Iliad,  XXI.  132. 

9 De  Emend.  Temp.  VI.  p.  586. 

1 Hyde,  de  Vet.  Pcrs.  Relig. 


1 Gataker,  Advers.  XXII.  p.  661. 

3 Stanley  in  Pers.  zEschyl.  21. 

4 Lassen,  Die  Altpers.  Kcil-Inschr. 
pp.  42.  165. 

5 Cic.  Tusc.  I.  xlv. 

6 Sextus  Empiricus  Pyrrhon  ; Hypo- 
typos.  III.  xxiv.  p.  185. 
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enclosed  with  linen  bandages,  as  Sextus  Empiricus  relates.  The  bodies  of 
the  Magi  were  altogether  abandoned  to  the  dogs  and  the  birds  of  prey. 
“The  Persians,”  says  Strabo7,  “ bury  their  dead  bodies  after  having 
covered  them  with  wax  ; the  Magi,  on  the  contrary,  do  not  commit 
theirs  to  the  earth,  but  abandoned  them  to  the  birds.” 

Bodies  so  enclosed  in  wax  will  keep  for  centuries.  Some  members  * 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  curious  to  know  the  state  in  which  the 
body  of  Edward  I.  would  be  found,  and  which  had  been  wrapped  in 
wax,  obtained  permission  to  examine  it.  They  found  it  in  very  good 
condition  on  the  2nd  May,  1774.  The  wax  had  been  renewed  under 
Edward  III.  and  under  Henry  IV.  by  virtue  of  orders  issued  to  the 
Treasury  8 *.  It  has  not  been  renewed  since : therefore  the  body  has 
been  in  the  same  state  for  three  centuries  and  a half.  But  as  Edward  I. 
died  in  1307  at  Burgh  upon  Sands,  in  Cumberland,  on  a march  against 
the  Scots,  this  body  has  in  the  whole  been  preserved  492  years,  reckon- 
ing from  that  date  to  the  year  1800,  the  time  when  I correct  this  note. 

The  Magi  long  maintained  the  exclusive  privilege  of  exposing  their 
bodies  to  be  devoured  by  carnivorous  animals  ; but  as  Fabricius 
remarks  10,  relying  on  Procopius  and  Agathias,  the  Persians  afterwards 
indiscriminately  abandoned  all  corpses  to  the  birds  and  beasts  of  prey. 
This  custom  still  partially  subsists.  The  cemetery  of  the  Guebers ', 
half  a league  distant  from  Ispahan,  is  a round  tower,  constructed  of  large 
stones,  thirty-five  feet  high  and  ninety  in  diameter,  without  any  door  or 
other  entrance.  The  only  access  to  it  is  by  means  of  a ladder.  In 
the  middle  of  this  tower  is  a species  of  huge  grave  or  pit,  into  which  the 
bones  are  thrown.  With  regard  to  the  corpses,  they  are  ranged  along 
the  wall  in  their  clothes,  each  on  a little  bed,  with  bottles  of  wine,  &c. 
The  ravens  that  perpetually  haunt  the  cemetery  devour  them. 

They  neither  burned  dead  bodies,  nor  washed  them ; witness  the  fol- 
lowing epigram  of  Dioscorides.  Euphrates,  a Persian  by  birth,  thus 
addresses  his  master 1 : 

Evc^pdrijv  fit)  calc,  d’lXau vfte,  fitffSe  fitrjytjr 
flip  ex’  ifio'i ‘ IIf'p<77)C  el  fit  yap  etc  rrarepaiy, 

IlepiTijc  avBiyevrfc,  val  ctmrora,  flip  ce  fitrjvat 
1 1 fit  y tov  yjtXttrot!  trurportpov  Boyarov. 

’AXXd  xepttrreiXac  fie  Sidov  ^Boyt'  fir)o'  txl  ye epp 
Aoi/rpd  oifiofiat,  Cecnrora,  eat  xorapoif. 

“ Philonymus,  bum  not  Euphrates  s,  nor  pollute  the  element  of  fire 


7 Strabo,  XV.  p.  1068,  a. 

* The  Annual  Register  for  the  year 

1774,  p.  117. 

• Printed  in  Rymer’s  Feeders. 

10  See  his  note  upon  the  passage  above 
quoted  from  Sextus  Empiricus. 

1 Travels  of  Chardin,  vol.  TI.  p.  186. 
s Analecta  Vat.  Poet.  Grtec.  vol.  I. 
p.  503. 


s Euphrates  is  a proper  name  not 
unusual  in  ancient  times.  A celebrated 
philosopher  of  the  time  of  Vespasian  was 
so  called.  His  panegyric  may  be  found 
in  Pliny  the  younger,  bk.  I.  epist.  x.  ; 
in  Epictetus,  XXIX.  § iv.  p.  99  ; in 
Eusebius  against  llicrocles,  p.  530,  b. 
and  in  the  dissertations  of  Epictetus  col- 
lected by  Arrian,  pp.  420.  636. 
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on  my  account : for  I am  a Persian  ; a Persian  both  by  ancestry  and 
by  birth.  To  die  is  to  us  less  dreadful  than  to  pollute  fire.  But 
wrapping  me  in  a shroud,  commit  me  to  earth;  nor  pour  water  on  the 
dead  ; for  I venerate  rivers  too.” 

236.  Oi  Se  Sr)  Ma’yot  aiiro\tiptri  xdvra,  x\i)y  kvvoq  cal  avOpuxov, 

KTtlvovoi tcreivorrcc  opotwc  pvppr]k-a<;  rt  cal  vtpttc,  cal  raXAa 

Ipxtrd  cal  xerttyd.  But  the  Magians,  indeed,  kill  with  their  own  hands 
every  thing  but  the  dog  and  the  human  being ; ....  they  kill  alike  ants 
and  snakes,  all  reptiles  and  all  insects.,  It  is  a precept  of  the  Sad-der. 
‘ Diligentem  * conatum  adhihe  enecando  sanguisugas ; et  prsesertim 
haecce  quinque  interficito,  ut  merita  invenias  copiosa  : horum  primum 
est,  Ran®  aquaticae,  (scil.  earum  genus)  ; secundum  est,  Serpentes  et 
Scorpiones  ; tertium  est,  Muse®,  (scil.  Culices  et  Pumices  pungentes)  ; 
quartum  est,  Formic®  ; quintum,  Mures,  fures  illi  errabundi.  Ranas  si 
interfecerit  aliquis,  quicumque  fortis  eorum  adversarius,  ejus  quidem 
merita  propterea  erunt  mille  et  ducenta.  Aquam  eximat  eamque  remo- 
veat,  et  locum  siccum  faciat,  et  turn  eas  necahit  a capite  ad  calcem. 
Hinc  diaboli,  damnum  percipientes  maximum,  flebunt  et  ploratum 
edent  copiosissimum.  Quando  Serpentes  interficis,  recitabis  Vesta 
(scil.  Zendavesta)  et  inde  merita  copiosa  reportabis  : nam  perinde  se 
habet  ac  si  tot  d®mones  interfeceras,’  &c. 

“ The  Guebers 5 believe  that  it  is  not  only  lawful  to  kill  insects  and 
all  other  useless  animals,  but  that  it  is  even  acceptable  to  the  Deity, 
and  a meritorious  work ; because  these  noxious  creatures  having  been 
produced  by  an  evil  principle  and  a wicked  agent,  to  tolerate  his  pro- 
ductions is  to  favour  him : and  that  therefore  it  is  proper  to  destroy 
them,  to  testify  the  abhorrence  in  which  he  is  held.” 

CXLI.  237.  'O  St,  aKOvaac  avrQy  r'a  xpotaygyrn,  tKtl/i  tr<p t \6yov. 
But  he  (Cyrus),  having  heard  their  proposals,  repeated  to  them  an 
apologue.  Thus  Xenophon*  says  : Elra  ov  XiyttQ  ubratt  rbv  rov  kvvos 
\6yov  ; ‘ Why  do  you  not  tell  them  the  fable  of  the  dog  ? ’ Herodotus 
calls  ./Esop  Xoyoirotoc,  ‘ the  fabulist7.’ 

238.  Uaiitadt  pot  opytoptvot,  txt't  ovS’  epio  avXiovroc  ifrOiXerc 
irflatyttv  op\t6utvo t.  Leave  off  dancing,  since  ye  would  not  come 

dancing  forth,  when  I piped  to  you.  The  Greek  has,  ‘ since  you  have  not 
chosen  to  dance  out  to  the  sound  of  my  flute.  ’ The  Greeks  frequently 
give  to  fish  the  epithet  of  opxntrrrjpts,  ‘ dancers.’  Oppian 8 uses  it  in 
his  poem  on  the  Chase  : 

Tfp7rwAi)  S’  ore 

EiyaXtoy  tpopigoi  Si'  r)tpoc  opyrjrrTtjpa. 

Literally,  ‘ There  is  joy  when  he  bears  through  the  air  a dancer  of  the 
deep.’ 

4 Sad-der,  Port,  xlvii.  p.  478.  0 Socratis  Mem.  II.  vii.  § xiii.  p.  121. 

4 Travels  of  Chardin  in  Persia,  vol.  II.  1 Herod.  II.  cxxxiv. 
p.  185.  8 Oppiani  Cynegeticon,  I.  59.  61. 
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CXLII.  239.  rXwffo’ai'  be  oil  ri)y  uorrjv  oirroi  vtvofiiicatn,  uXXa  rpovovt 
rioaipuc  x-apaywyeuu'.  They  (the  Ionians)  do  not  use  the  same  gram- 
matical speech,  but  have  four  systems  of  terminations.  The  text  has 
‘ four  sorts  of  paragoge  ; ’ and  perhaps  I should  have  done  better  so 
to  translate  it ; but  I was  fearful  of  using  a purely  Greek  word.  “ The 
paragoge,”  says  the  author  of  the  Etymologicum  Magnum  *,  “ is  placed 
only  at  the  beginning  of  a word.”  This  is  not  only  incorrect,  but 
the  direct  opposite  of  the  fact,  for  the  commencement  of  the  word  is 
precisely  the  situation  where  it  is  never  found  ; and  amongst  all  the 
examples  of  paragoge  which  he  cites,  there  is  not  one  where  the  para- 
goge begins  the  word. 

The  paragoge  is  an  added  syllable  either  in  the  middle  or  at  the  end 
of  a word.  For  example,  from  Bairayp  comes  10  bawavqpbs  by  a para- 
goge. From  atltje  aiSr/Xov  1 by  a paragoge,  in  the  same  manner  that 
a\vKov  comes  from  AXoc.  Sophocles’  also  has  said  ihcdOuv  for  time  : 
thadetv  (they  are  the  terms  of  the  Scholiast)  rrapayaiyaic  and  too 
ciKtiy.  From  yapfi),  a noun  verbal*  which  comes  from  yyapirro), 
is  made,  by  a paragoge,  yap^ijXr;.  From  yi‘  signifying  X«p/3«Vw, 
comes  yvu>,  by  a paragoge. 

Though  there  were  but  four  principal  dialects  among  the  Greeks, 
each  of  these  dialects  was  again  subdivided.  The  Dorian  of  Lace- 
daemon was  different  from  that  of  Sicily  and  of  Magna  Graecia  ; and 
even  in  Sicily,  the  language  varied  in  different  cities.  See  Salmasius 
De  Hellenistica,  seventy-first  and  following  pages ; and  especially  the 
Prince  de  Torremuzza,  in  his  excellent  work  entitled,  ‘ Siciliae  et  obja- 
centium  Insularum  veterum  inscriptionum  nova  Collectio,’  seventeenth 
and  following  pages.  The  same  was  the  case  with  the  Ionian.  Its 
idiom  was  varied  in  the  different  Ionian  cities ; some  admitting  a 
paragoge,  which  was  rejected  by  the  others. 

CXLIV.  240.  ’Ec  ro  Tptojrixov  Ipoy.  In  the  Triopic  temple.  Trio- 
pium was  a city  of  Caria,  founded  by  Triopas  * the  father  of  Erysich- 
thon.  Thence  the  promontory  of  the  same  name  [now  called  Cape 
Crio],  where  stood  a temple  consecrated  to  Apollo,  and  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Triopic  temple.  The  Dorians  celebrated  their  games  in 
honour  of  that  god,  as  is  asserted  by  Herodotus,  who  does  not,  how- 
ever, associate  with  him  Neptune  and  the  nymphs,  as  does  the  Scholiast 
on  Theocritus 

A general  assembly  of  the  Asiatic  Dorians,  upon  the  model  of  that 
of  Thermopylae,  was  held  in  this  temple7 ; but  this  assembly  had  no 


0 Etymol.  Magn.  voc.  Aiicatof,  p.  275. 
lin.  39. 

10  Id.  voc.  Aaraytj,  p.  248.  lin.  8. 

1 Minora  Scholia  ad  Sophoclis  Ajacem, 
p.  38.  col.  2.  ex  edit.  Bruuckii. 

3  Sophoclis  CEd.  Col.  1178,  et  ibi 


Scholia  ex  edit.  Brunckii. 

3 Orionis  Etymol.  MSS.  Biblioth.  Reg. 

4 Idem. 

5 Steplu  Byz.  voc.  Tpiojriov. 

G Schol.  Theoer.  ad  Idyll.  XVII.  69. 

7 Dion.  Hal.  Ant.  Rom.  IV.  p.  220. 
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other  object  than  an  associated  celebration  of  religious  festivals  and 
public  games  *. 

[The  Dorians  introduced  the  worship  of  Apollo  as  their  principal  god 
into  Asia  Minor,  without  suppressing,  however,  the  ancient  Pelasgic 
rites  of  Ceres  and  the  infernal  gods,  which,  though  of  a different  kind, 
were  united  in  the  ceremonies  at  Triopium  with  those  of  Apollo9.] 

241.  ’Ex  too  ipov  fit)  hcffpttv.  Not  to  carry  them  away  from  the 
temple.  At  the  games  celebrated  in  honour  of  Apollo  or  of  Bacchus, 
it  was  not  permitted  to  the  conqueror  to  take  the  prize  home  with  him. 
It  remained  in  the  temple  of  the  god,  with  an  inscription  expressing 
the  name  of  the  Choregus  at  whose  expense  the  games  had  been  cele- 
brated, and  of  the  tribe  which  had  proved  victorious.  This  expense 
is  always  included  under  the  term  of  ‘ the  tripods.’  Plutarch,  wishing 
to  prove  that  Aristides 1 was  very  rich,  says,  that  whilst  he  was  Chore- 
gus, he  left  tripods  in  the  temple  of  Bacchus,  as  monuments  of  victory. 
The  little  chapel  at  Athens,  close  by  the  hospital  of  the  Capuchins,  and 
which  is  called,  I know  not  why,  ‘ to  Phanari  tou  Demosthenes,’  ‘ the 
Lantern  of  Demosthenes,’  was  probably  destined  for  the  preservation  of 
these  tripods,  as  may  be  conjectured  from  the  inscriptions  which  have 
been  found  there. 


CXLV.  242.  AvuiCtea  Se  pot  SoKtovm  iroXtac  rroifioaodai  ol  “Iwvec, 
on  vat  ore  cv  Ht\mrovyi)<rii>  o'Ikcov,  SvwSexa  Jjv  avr wy  plpia.  It  appears 
to  me  that  the  Ionians  are,  on  this  account,  divided  into  twelve  states, 
because  when  they  dwelt  in  Peloponnesus  they  were  divided  into  twelve. 
As  Herodotus  touches  but  slightly  on  this  point,  I have  thought  it  right 
to  enlarge  a little  on  it,  lest  to  the  greater  part  of  my  readers  it  might 
appear  obscure. 

Hcllen,  the  son  of  Deucalion  *,  reigned  in  Phthia,  between  the  rivers 
Peneus  and  Asopus.  Having  left  his  dominions  to  the  eldest  of  his 
sons,  he  sent  the  rest  of  them  to  seek  establishments  elsewhere.  Dorus 
settled  in  the  environs  of  Parnassus,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  people 
he  assembled  under  him.  Xuthus  passed  into  Attica,  where  he  married 
a daughter  of  Erechtheus.  Pausanias  gives  a rather  different  account 
of  the  motives  which  induced  Xuthus  to  expatriate  himself.  This 
prince,  says  he  *,  having  endeavoured  to  appropriate  to  his  own  use  his 
father’s  money,  was  driven  from  Thessaly  by  his  brothers.  But  what- 
ever might  be  his  reasons  for  abandoning  Thessaly,  both  historians 
agree  that  he  took  shelter  in  Attica,  and  that  king  Erechtheus  gave  him 
his  daughter  in  marriage.  He  had  two  sons  by  her,  Achaeus  and  Io. 
Aehaeus  *,  having  committed  an  involuntary  murder,  passed  into  Laconia, 
and  gave  his  name  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  country.  Hence  the  name 


* St.  Croix,  Dos  Ane.  Gouvem.  F£d. 
p.  154. 

* MUller’s  Dorians,  I.  p.  290  ; Bocckh’s 
Corpus  Inscr.  I.  i.  p.  45. 


1 Pint,  in  Aristide,  p.  318,  e. 
* Strabo,  VIII.  p.  587,  c. 

5 Pausan.  VII.  i.  p.  521. 

4 Strabo,  VIII.  p.  588,  a. 
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of  Achseans,  which  was  home  by  the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  Argians 
before  the  return  of  the  Heraclidae. 

Attica  then  being  excessively  populous,  and  incapable  of  maintaining 
so  numerous  a people5,  the  Athenians  sent  a colony  to  Peloponnesus 
under  the  command  of  Io.  He  passed  into  Aigialus,  a country  situated 
on  the  sea-shore"  between  Elis  and  Sicyonia.  It  derived  its  name, 
according  to  the  Sicyonians,  from  Aigialus,  king  of  Sicyonia,  or  rather 
from  its  situation  on  the  coast,  ‘ jEgialos  ’ signifying  in  Greek  the  sea- 
shore. 

Io  being  on  the  point  of  making  war  on  Selinuntus,  who  was  king  of 
the  place,  that  prince 7 gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  adopted  him 
as  a son,  and  named  him  his  successor.  On  the  death  of  Selinuntus,  Io 
ascended  the  throne.  He  gave  the  name  of  Helice  to  the  city  which  he 
had  built,  and  to  his  subjects  that  of  Ionians,  though  this  was  les3  a new 
than  an  additional  name,  the  people  being  called  zEgialian- Ionians. 

Whilst  he  reigned  over  the  people  of  zEgialus,  the  Athenians  recalled 
him  to  give  him  the  command  of  their  army.  They  were  then  at  war 
with  the  Thracians,  whose  general,  Eumolpus,  had  taken  possession  of 
Eleusis.  The  oracle  had  promised  the  victory  to  Erechtheus,  if  he 
would  permit  the  sacrifice  of  his  daughter.  This  generous  prince,  who 
looked  on  all  his  subjects  as  his  children,  did  not  hesitate  to  immolate 
her.  Euripides  has  made  this  circumstance  the  subject  of  one  of  his 
pieces,  entitled  ‘ Erechthea ; ’ of  which  Lycurgus  in  his  harangue 
against  Leocrates,  Stobseus,  and  Plutarch,  have  preserved  some  tole- 
rably long  fragments.  The  Thracians*  were  beaten;  and  the  Athe- 
nians, in  acknowledgement  of  the  services  of  Io,  gave  him  a consider- 
able share  in  the  government,  and  took  the  name  of  Ionians. 

This  prince  was  then  at  the  pinnacle  of  his  glory.  He  divided  Attica 
into  four  tribes  ; the  Geleontes,  the  Argades,  the  Aigicores,  and  the 
Hopletes  *,  from  the  names  of  his  four  sons.  Strabo  calls  these  tribes 
the  Labourers,  the  Artisans,  the  Priests,  and  the  Guards.  These  first 
four  names  correspond  with  those  which  Herodotus  gives  them,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Geleontes,  which  Casaubon,  on  the  authority  of  a 
passage  in  Plutarch  changes  to  Tcleontes.  The  commentators  on 
Pollux  are  of  the  same  opinion  *.  But  a marble  of  Cyzicum,  cited  by 
the  late  Count  Caylus*,  decides  the  question.  In  this  we  read  dis- 
tinctly, ‘the  Geleontes,’  TEAEONTES;  ‘the  Argades,’  API'AAES ; 
‘ the  jEgicores,’ AIPIKO PEIS ; * the  Hopletes,’  00AHTE2.  We  know 
that  Cyzicum  was  a colony  of  Miletus,  and  that  this  latter  city  was 
also  a colony  of  Athens ; and  it  is  likewise  known  that  the  colonies 
most  religiously  observed  the  customs  of  their  original  metropolis.  It  is 

5 Strabo,  VIII.  p.  588,  B.  ’ Herod.  V.  lxvi. 

" Pausanias,  loco  laudato.  1 Plutarch,  in  Solone. 

7 Id.  ibid.  |>.  522.  * Pollucis  Onomast.  VIII.  cix.  vol.  II. 

* Strabo,  VIII.  p.  588,  B.  Euripides  p.  831. 
also  makes  mention  of  this  war  in  the  3 Recueil  d’Antiquite's  Etrusques,  &c. 
Phcenisste,  865.  tom.  II.  p.  204,  et  suiv. 
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very  probable  that  Miletus  was  divided  into  four  tribes,  like  Athens,  and 
that  they  took  the  same  names  as  those  of  the  parent  city.  Perhaps, 
also,  the  Athenians  who  founded  the  colony  had  been  drawn  from  these 
four  tribes.  Cyzicum  followed  the  example  of  Miletus,  and  thus  pre- 
served the  names  of  the  four  tribes  of  Athens. 

On  the  death  of  Erechtheus,  a contest  arose  amongst  his  children 
respecting  the  succession  to  the  throne  \ Xuthus,  being  chosen  arbi- 
trator, adjudged  it  to  Cecrops,  the  eldest.  The  other  children  of  Erech- 
theus, in  consequence,  drove  the  Arbitrator  from  Attica5,  where  he  had 
built  four  small  towns,  CEnoe,  Marathon,  Probabilinthus,  and  Tricory- 
thus.  Xuthus  took  refuge  in  the  country  of  yEgialus,  where  he  died. 
It  is  not  known  whether  Io  returned  to  bis  dominions ; Pausanias  tells 
us,  that  he  ended  his  days  in  Attica,  and  that  he  was  buried  in  the 
hamlet  of  Potamos,  which  is  near  the  sea,  on  the  side  of  Euboea,  and 
that  he  had  a monument  there. 

Achaeus  did  not  remain  long  in  Laconia  : he  passed  into  Thessaly 
with  the  troops  which  he  levied  in  zEgialus  and  in  Athens,  and  recovered 
the  domains  of  his  father.  Two  of  his  children,  Archander  and  Archi- 
teles  6,  quitted  Phthiotis,  and  repaired  to  Argos,  where  they  married  two 
daughters  of  Danaus,  a prince  of  the  royal  family  of  Argos.  Hence 
the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  Argians  call  themselves  Achaeans.  The 
Aehaeans  remained  in  this  country  till  the  return  of  the  Heraclidae,  who 
drove  them  out  of  it.  They  then  retired  into  the  country  of  YEgialus 7, 
where  they  were  readily  received  by  the  Ionians,  on  account  of  their 
common  origin.  But  dissensions  soon  arose  between  them ; and  the 
Ionians,  on  some  suspicion  they  had  conceived,  that  the  Achaeans 
wished  to  place  upon  the  throne  Tisamenus,  the  son  of  Orestes,  their 
king,  took  up  arms ; but  being  overcome,  they  were  obliged  to  abandon 
the  country  to  the  Achaeans,  who  maintained  the  division  which  the 
Ionians  had  introduced,  and,  after  their  own  name,  called  it  Achaia. 
They  were  governed  by  kings  descended  from  Tisamenus,  down  to  the 
children  of  Ogyges  *,  who,  having  conducted  themselves  despotically, 
were  deposed,  and  the  monarchic  government  was  replaced  by  a demo- 
cracy. This  country  became  very  celebrated,  and  preserved  its  liberty 
until  the  third  year  of  the  148th  Olympiad,  156  before  our  era,  when  it 
was  reduced  into  a Roman  province. 

The  Ionians  returned  to  Attica 9,  when  they  were  received  by  Melan- 
tlius,  who  then  reigned  in  the  place  of  Thymoetes,  whose  cowardice  had 
occasioned  his  deposition.  They  remained  in  the  country  during  his 
reign  and  that  of  Codrus,  his  successor.  Royalty  having  been  abolished 
at  Athens  after  the  death  of  Codrus,  Nileus,  the  youngest  of  his  chil- 
dren, passed  into  Asia,  and  took  the  Ionians  with  him. 

4 Pausan.  VII.  i.  p.  521.  appeared  to  Gronovius  unintelligible. 

5 Strabo,  VIII.  p.  588,  a.  7 Pausan.  VIII.  i.  p.  523. 

6 This  passage  of  Pausanias  is  the  * Polyb.  vol.  I.  ii.  xli.  p.  178 ; IV.  i. 
more  important  as  it  serves  to  explain  p.  375. 

one  of  Herodotus  in  bk.  II.  xcviii.  which  9 Pausan.  VII.  i.  p.  523. 
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243.  A'iyiov.  /Egium.  The  inhabitants 1 of  this  city  having  con- 
quered the  .Etolians  in  a naval  action,  and  having  taken  from  them  a 
galley  of  fifty  oars,  they  made  an  offering  of  the  tenth  of  it  at  the  temple 
of  Delphi,  and  inquired  of  the  god  which  of  the  Greeks  were  the  bravest. 
The  Pythoness  answered  them,  “ The  best  cavalry  is  the  Thessalian, 
the  most  beautiful  women  are  those  of  Lacedsemonia  ; those  who  drink 
the  water  of  the  fountain  of  Arethusa  are  brave  ; but  the  Argians  who 
dwell  between  Tirynthus  and  Arcadia,  abounding  with  flocks  of  sheep, 
are  still  more  so.  As  for  you,  Egians,  you  are  neither  the  third  nor 
the  fourth,  nor  the  twelfth  ; you  are  of  no  account  whatever.”  Other 
writers  affirm  that  this  oracle  was  delivered  to  the  Megarians. 


CXLVI.  244.  [Taira  Svubeea  pt'pea  yvy  'A \atwy  tori,  rat  Tore  ye 
’1  u>ywy  7/y.  Those  are  the  twelve  divisions  of  the  Achceans  now,  as  those 
of  the  Ionians  (who  preceded  them)  were  also  twelve.  The  enumeration 
of  the  Achatan  towns  made  by  Herodotus  agrees  with  that  of  Strabo  ’. 
Polybius 1 * * * alone  mentions  Leontium,  omitting  Rhypes  and  Egae,  while 
Pausanias  * omits  Patrae.  An  attempt  will  be  made  in  the  notes  on  a 
subsequent  book  to  separate  the  historical  testimony  respecting  the  early 
migrations  of  the  Greeks,  from  the  fables  with  which  it  is  interwoven.] 

245.  “A(3avrtQ.  The  Abantes.  These  people  cut  their  hair  short 
in  front,  and  let  it  grow  long  behind  *,  biriOev  nafiouvree.  They 
did  not  derive  this  custom  from  the  Arabians,  as  some  imagine,  says 
Plutarch,  nor  did  they  seek  to 6 imitate  the  Mysians ; but  being  brave 
and  always  closing  with  the  enemy  in  battle,  they  shaved  the  front  of 
their  heads,  in  order  that  they  might  not  be  laid  hold  of  by  the  hair. 

Alexander,  king  of  Macedon,  for  the  same  reason,  ordered  his  gene- 
rals to  have  their  soldiers  shaved. 

246.  Miyvai 'Op\ofieyioi.  Of  Mynian  Orchomenians,  fyc.  Pausanias7, 
speaking  of  the  establishment  of  the  Ionian  colonies  in  Asia  Minor, 
relates  that  the  Minyan  Orchomenians  founded  the  city  of  Teos  under 
the  command  of  Athamas,  and  that  when  Apcecus  conducted  the  Ionians 
thither,  he  did  not  offer  any  ill  treatment  to  the  Orchomenians.  The 
same  author8  further  observes,  in  another  place,  that  the  Orchome- 
nians formed  part  of  the  colonies  which  the  sons  of  Codrus  led  into 
Ionia.  He  also  gives  a reason  for  the  two  names  which  were  given  to 
that  people.  “ Orchomenes,”  says  he  °,  “ was  the  son  of  Minyas ; under 
his  reign,  the  city  took  the  name  of  Orchomenia,  and  the  inhabitants 
that  of  Orchomenians  : but  they  did  not  therefore  disuse  their  surname 
of  Minyans,  but  preserved  it  for  the  sake  of  distinguishing  themselves 
from  the  Orchomenians  of  Arcadia.” 


1 Suidas,  voc.  'TptTc  S>  MtyapeTc, 

vol.  III.  p.  529.  Tzetz.  Chiliad.  IX. 

ccxci.;  Eustath.  ad  Homeri  Iliad,  p.  292. 

lin.  8. 

1 Strabo,  VIII.  p.  299. 

* Polyb.  II.  41. 


4 Pausan.  VII.  xvii.  3. 

J Iliad.  II.  ver.  542. 

5 Plutaruli,  in  Theseo,  p.  2,  F.  p.  3,  a. 
7 Pausan.  VII.  iii.  p.  528. 

6 Id.  IX.  xxxvii.  p.  788. 

9 Id.  ibid,  xxxvi.  p.  783. 
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247.  c airoBaapioi.  A division  of  the  Phocians.  Pausanias  1 
affirms,  that  the  Phocians,  except  those  of  Delphi,  constituted  a part 
of  these  colonies ; and  that  for  this  reason  Herodotus  calls  them 
<PuKtes  airoSa&fiioi,  ‘ Phocenses  a reliquis  divulsi.’  'AwoBcitrpoQ  signi- 
fies, ‘ a portion,  a division.’  Thucydides,  speaking  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Boeotians  in  Cadmeis,  remarks,  that  ‘ a detachment  ’ of  the  same 
people  had  formerly  settled  there ; and  that  the  descendants  of  this 
colony  had  taken  part  in  the  expedition  against  Troy  ’.  ’Hr  Be  aiirwr  rat 
hiroBaffpoQ  irporepor  iv  rrj  yij  raurij  a<p'  <Jy  rai  i c "TAtor  eOTpartvoav. 
In  Oppian 3,  0//pijc  airoBaopioy  ahxav,  ‘a  portion  of  the  hunting  party.’ 

Through  ignorance  of  the  meaning  of  this  word,  the  Latin  translators 
have  manufactured  from  it  a certain  name  of  ‘ Apodasmus  ’ in  Conon. 
“ Philonomus  of  Sparta*,”  says  that  author,  “having  delivered  Lace- 
daemon to  the  Dorians,  had  for  recompense  the  city  of  Amyclae,  whither 
he  conducted  a colony  drawn  from  the  islands  of  Imbros  and  Lemnos. 
But  in  the  third  generation,  the  inhabitants  of  this  city  having  excited 
commotions  against  the  Dorians,  they  were  driven  from  it.  They  took 
with  them  some  Spartans,  and  having  placed  themselves  under  the  com- 
mand of  Polis  and  of  Delplius,  they  sailed  toward  Crete  ; but  in  pass- 
ing by  the  isle  of  Melos,  a detachment  of  the  fleet  founded  a colony 
there."  ’Ev  Tip  irapaw\ij>  Be  roe  aroXov  MijAov  InroBaofXOi  o'uci(et.  The 
late  Abbe  Gedoyn,  who  is  always  faithful  to  the  Latin  translations,  has 
rendered  this  passage  as  follows  : “ Apodasmus  ‘,  finding  himself  in  the 
latitude  of  Melos,  adopted  the  resolution  of  disembarking  a party  of 
these  adventurers,  who  established  themselves  there.” 

248.  ’Airo  too  Trpvravriiov.  From  the  Prytanceum.  The  prytaneum 
was  put  to  several  uses  by  the  Athenians.  The  Senate  of  five  hundred* 
assembled  there.  Near  the  hall  in  which  they  held  their  sittings 1 was 
seen  the  Tholus,  where  those  who  had  rendered  important  services  to  * 
the  state  took  their  repasts,  and  where  the  Prytanes  offered  their  sacri- 
fices, as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel  of  this  note.  Here  also  was  main- 
tained the  sacred  fire,  and  here  were  preserved  both  corn  and  arms. 
When  the  colony  was  sent  to  any  place,  arms*,  victuals,  and  fire1  were 
furnished  from  the  prytaneum  ; for  the  colony  could  not  otherwise  be 

1 Pausan.  Achaic.  sivc  VII.  ii.  p.  524. 

1 Thucyd.  I.  xii. 

* Oppian,  Halieutica,  IV.  444. 

4 Conon,  Narrat.  xxxvi.  ct  apud  Pho- 
tium,  cod.  clxxxvi.  p.  444. 

1 Mdm.  do  l’Acad.  des  Bell.  Lett, 
tom.  XIV.  Mdm.  p.  214. 

6 When  the  people  of  Athens  were 
divided  into  four  tribes,  a hundred  citi- 
zens were  chosen  by  lot  from  each  tribe  ; 
and  those  four  hundred  men  then  com- 
posed the  Senate  (Plutarch,  in  Solone, 
p.  88,  d.)  ; but  when  Clisthenes,  in  the 
fourth  year  of  the  87th  Olympiad,  had 
increased  the  number  of  these  tribes  to 


ten,  they  then  elected  only  fifty  men 
from  each  tribe,  and  the  Senate  then 
consisted  of  five  hundred  persons,  as  may 
be  seen  in  many  passages  of  the  Greek 
orators.  In  the  third  year  of  the  118th 
Olympiad,  two  other  tribes  were  added, 
and  the  Senate  then  consisted  of  six 
hundred. 

7 Pausan.  I.  v.  p.  12. 

8 Demosth.  yEschin.  passim.  Scho- 
liast. Thucydid.  ad  lib.  II.  xv.  p.  107. 

8 Pausan.  loco  laudato. 

1 Libanius  in  Arguin.  Orat.  Demosth. 
de  Clierson.  p. 
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legitimately  provided  with  it;  and  if,  by  any  accident,  the  sacred  fire 
became  extinguished,  they  were  obliged  to  send  back  to  the  prytaneum 
of  the  metropolis  for  a renewal  of  it. 

This  sacred  fire  consisted  only  of  a lamp,  which  was  kept  perpetually 
burning  ; and  some  hold  that  the  prytaneum  took  its  name  from  this 
perpetual  fire,  as  if  it  came  from  trvpoc  rafit'mv,  ‘magazine  of  fire.’ 
Others  affirm  that  it  comes  from  trvpov,  ‘ wheat,’  from  the  magazines  of 
corn  which  were  preserved  in  this  edifice,  and  because  in  it  were  main- 
tained such  as  had  deserved  well  of  their  country.  Perizonius  derives 2 
rpvraycioy  from  xpvrdy(i(  ; but  whence  should  we  get  trpurdvtis  ? This 
author  refers  to  the  oriental  languages ; but  it  appears  to  me  much 
more  natural  to  derive  this  word  from  irpvrayiloy,  and  to  assign  to  the 
other  some  one  of  the  etymologies  which  the  ancient  grammarians  have 
found  for  it. 

Particular  care  was  taken  to  supply  the  lamp  of  the  prytaneum  with 
oil,  lest  it  should  go  out ; and  thence  the  proverb s,  Au\yioy  iv  Ilpt/ra- 
vtiip,  applied  to  any  thing  of  which  there  was  an  abundant  and  per- 
petual supply. 

The  prytaneum  was  dedicated  to  Vesta ; but  the  sacrifices  offered 
there  were  not  performed  by  a priest,  but  by  the  principal  magistrate. 
“The  function,”  says  Aristotle *,  “which  approaches  nearest  to  it,  is 
that  assigned  to  such  of  the  public  sacrifices  as  the  law  does  not  reserve 
for  the  priests,  but  for  those  who  hold  their  honours  from  the  fireside 
common  to  the  whole  city,  whether  called  Archons,  Kings,  or  Prytanes.” 
The  Senate  of  five  hundred  assembled  there,  as  we  have  before 
remarked  ; indeed,  Thucydides  says 5,  that  from  the  time  of  Cecrops  to 
that  of  Theseus,  the  Athenians  had  been  dispersed  in  little  townships, 
each  of  which  had  its  prytaneum  and  its  archons ; but  that  Theseus 
destroyed  these  senates  and  these  magistrates,  and  transferred  them  to 
Athens,  where  he  established  one  senate  and  one  prytaneum.  This 
author  could  not  more  clearly  explain  that  the  senate  and  the  pryta- 
neum were  one  and  the  same  thing. 

The  prytaneum  of  Athens  eclipsed  that  of  every  other  country  in 
renown  ; and  some  learned  men  have  for  this  reason  believed  that  there 
existed  no  such  thing  elsewhere.  But  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  that 
there  was  one  in  every  city  of  Greece.  The  worship  of  Vesta,  indeed, 
was  general  in  all  that  part  of  Europe  ; and  this  goddess  was  adored 
only  in  the  prytanea.  Hence  Pindar,  in  the  commencement  of  the 
second  Ode  of  the  Nemeas',  IlaT  'Ptae,  a ye  tlpwravtla  Xt'Acy^ac, 
'E aria,  “Vesta,  daughter  of  Rhea,  who  hast  taken  for  thy  share  the 
prytanea.”  The  Scholiast7  has  very  clearly  explained  this  passage  : 


2 Perizonius,  in  Not.  ad  ASliani  Var.  5 Thucyd.  II.  xv. 

Hist.  IX.  xxxix.  p.  634.  6 Pindari  Nem.  Od.  xi.  1. 

s Theocr.  Idyll,  xxi.  36.  ' Schol.  Pindari  ad  h.  1.  p.  422. 

1 Aria  tot.  Polit.  VI.  xviii. 

VOL.  I.  L 
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“ Pindar  says,  that  Vesta  had  the  prytanea  for  her  share,  because  in 
them  was  preserved  the  sacred  fire,  in  every  city.” 

But  independently  of  this  general  proof,  we  know  beyond  a doubt 
of  several  cities  that  bad  their  prytanea.  Herodotus  speaks  of  that  of 
Siphnos  *,  which  was  of  Parian  marble,  and  that  of  the  city  of  Alos  ®, 
which  the  Achseans  called  Leitus.  Diodorus  Siculus 1 mentions  the 
pry  taneum  of  Lipara  ; Livy J,  that  of  Cyzicum  ; and  Cicero,  that  of  Syra- 
cuse s.  ‘ Altera  autem  urbs  Syracusis,  cui  nomen  Achradina  est,  in  qua 
forum  maximum,  pulcherrimae  porticus,  ornatissimum  prytaneum.’ 
Pausanias  ‘ speaks  of  the  Prytanes  of  Corinth,  and  Livy  of  those  of 
Rhodes 4 : whence  we  may  infer  that  there  was  a prytaneum  in  each  of 
those  cities.  There  was  likewise  one  at  Tarentum.  Euphorion  8 relates 
in  his  Memoirs,  that  Dionysius  the  younger,  tyrant  of  Sicily,  conse- 
crated in  the  prytaneum  of  that  city  a lustre  containing  as  many  lamps 
as  there  were  days  in  the  year.  There  was  also  a prytaneum  at  Nau- 
cratis,  of  which  Ilermeias  relates7  the  following  particulars.  “At  Nau- 
cratis,”  says  he,  “ those  who  eat  in  the  prytaneum  on  the  festival  of 
Vesta  Prytanitis,  during  the  Dionysiacs8  and  the  festival  of  Comean 
Apollo,  are  clothed  in  a white  robe,  which  is  still  called  the  Prytanic 
garment.  When  they  have  reclined  on  their  couches,  they  rise  on  their 
knees,  and  whilst  the  sacred  herald  pronounces  the  accustomed  prayers, 
they  in  conjunction  with  him  pour  forth  libations.  They  again  recline 
on  their  couches,  and  each  person  receives  two  cotyli  of  wine,  except 
the  priests  of  Bacchus  and  of  Apollo,  who  take  a double  portion,  as  well 
as  of  the  other  provisions.  They  then  serve  round  a large  cake  or  loaf 
of  pure  wheat,  upon  which  is  placed  a smaller  cake  or  loaf  called  ‘ cri- 
banitus,’  a portion  of  fresh  pork,  a dish  of  barley  or  of  vegetables 
according  to  the  season,  two  eggs,  a bit  of  cheese,  dried  figs,  a cake,  and 
a crown.  If  a sacrificer  prepares  any  thing  more  than  this,  he  is  fined 
by  the  magistrates.  Neither  are  those  who  eat  in  the  prytaneum  per- 
mitted to  be  supplied  with  provisions  from  without.  Nothing  is  eaten 
there  but  what  I have  mentioned  ; what  remains  is  given  to  the  servants. 
On  all  other  days  of  the  year,  those  who  are  maintained  in  the  pryta- 
neum may  go  there  as  often  as  they  think  proper,  and  have  brought  to 
them  there  vegetables,  salads,  salt  meat,  fish,  or  fresh  pork  that  has 
been  prepared  at  their  own  houses,  and  they  then  receive  from  him  who 
presides  in  the  prytaneum  a cotylus  of  wine.  No  woman  is  permitted 
to  enter  the  prytaneum,  except  the  flute-player ; and  it  is  likewise 
unlawful  to  carry  thither  any  ehamber-utensii. 


CXLVII.  249.  'Air 6 rAauicov  rov  'hrTo\d\ov  ycyoyora c.  Descended 


* Herod.  III.  lyii. 
s Id.  VII.  cxcvii. 

1 Diod.  Sic.  XX.  ci.  vol.  II.  p.  479. 

* Tit.  Liv.  XLI.  xx. 

5  Cicero  in  Verrem,  IV.  liii. 


4 Pausan.  II.  iv.  p.  120. 

5 Tit.  Liv.  XLI I.  xlv. 

6 Athen.  Deipnos.  XV.  xix.  p.  700,  n. 

7 Id.  IV.  xii.  p.  149,  D.  and  p.  150,  k. 

8 The  festival  of  Bacchus. 
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from  Glaucus,  son  of  Hippolochus.  This  Glaucus  was  general  of  the 
Lycians  at  the  siege  of  Troy.  Homer  speaks  of  him  in  various  parts 
of  the  Iliad,  and  principally  in  the  sixth  book,  where  this  prince  relates 
to  Diomedes  his  genealogy,  and  recounts  to  him  the  history  of  Belle- 
rophon  *. 

These  kings  had  all  a common  origin,  and  descended  from  jEolus, 
son  of  Hellen. 

HELLEN 

aioLus 

SISYPHUS 

I 

GLAUCUS 

belleIophon 

HIPPoioCHUS 

I 

GLAUCUS, 

Who  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Troy. 


250.  ' An arovpia.  The  festival  of  the  Apaturia.  The  institution  of  this 
festival  at  Athens  must  have  preceded  the  sending  away  of  the  Ionian 
colony,  as  all  the  Ionians,  who  were  originally  from  Athens,  celebrated 
it.  There  are  two  opinions  as  to  the  institution  of  this  festival ; I pre- 
sent the  reader  with  that  which  appears  to  me  the  more  probable. 

The  Athenians  and  the  Boeotians  being  at  war  concerning  the  countries 
of  CEnoe  and  of  Meltenae  *,  it  was  agreed  that  there  should  be  a single 
combat  between  the  two  kings,  and  that  the  contested  territory  should 
be  assigned  to  the  victor.  Thymoetes,  the  last  king  of  Athens  of  the 
race  of  Theseus,  declined  the  encounter.  Melanthus,  whom  the  Hera- 
clidae  had  driven  from  Messenia,  and  who  had  sought  refuge  at  Athens, 
accepted  the  challenge  ; and  by  a stratagem  killed  Xanthus  ’,  king  of 
Bceotia.  That  prince  having  entered  the  field  of  battle,  Melanthus  told 
him  that  he  should  not  have  brought  a second,  for  it  was  contrary  to 
the  conditions  of  the  combat.  Xanthus,  surprised  by  this  address, 


HELLEN 

aiolus 

SALMONEUS 

I 

TYRO 

neLea 

I 

PERICLYMENUS— NESTOR 


pentIulus 
I 

BORUS 

I 

ANDROPOMPUS 
MELANTHUS 
CODRUS 
NILI 


LEUS. 


2 Iliad,  VI.  180  et  s. 

1 Suidas  mentions  Celsense,  and  for- 

fets  CEnoe.  The  MS.  Lexicon  of  the 
libliotheca  Coisliniana  distinctly  men- 
tions these  two  places.  Michael  Aposto- 
lius  and  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  speak 
of  Melseme.  Conon  (apud  Photium, 


Narrat.  xxxix.  Cod.  clxxxvi.  pp.  445  and 
447.)  names  only  CEnoe. 

2 Suidas,  under  the  word  ’Awaroupta, 
calls  him  Xanthius,  as  does  the  Latin 
translator  under  the  word  MiAnvOof. 
But  the  MS.  Lexicon  of  Coislin  and  Pau- 
sanias  (IX.  p.  273.)  call  him  Xanthus. 
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looked  behind  him  to  see  if  in  fact  he  was  followed ; and  Melanthus, 
taking  advantage  of  the  moment,  dealt  him  a mortal  blow.  This  base 
action,  instead  of  causing  him  to  be  driven  with  indignation  from  the 
country,  obtained  for  him  the  crown ; and  far  from  being  regarded  as 
infamous,  it  occasioned  the  institution  of  a festival  in  honour  of  Jupiter 
Deceiver,  ax-arqi'wp,  intended  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  it,  and  this 
festival  was  called  Apaturia.  It  was  celebrated  for  three  days  in  the 
month  of  Pyanepsion,  that  is  to  say,  October  and  November.  The  first 
day  was  called  Dorpia,  Aopn-cia,  because  those  of  the  same  Phratria3 
assembled  and  supped  together  ; the  second,  Anarrhysis,  'Avappvaic,  on 
account  of  the  sacrifices  which  were  offered  ; and  the  third,  Cureotis, 
Koi'pEwnc,  because  on  that  day  the  names  of  children,  Kovpwy,  were 
entered  in  the  Phratria.  Simplicius*  and  Hesychius*  enumerate  a 
fourth  day,  which  they  call  'Eirifica.  But  the  same  Hesychius,  under 
the  word  ’Eir//3oai,  says  that  the  day  succeeding  a festival  was  so  termed, 
though  it  properly  formed  no  part  of  it.  The  Athenian  tribunals  were 
suspended  not  only  during  the  three  days,  but  also  the  two  following, 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  decree  proposed  by  Phocus  “,  under  the  archon- 
tate  of  Nausigenes,  in  the  first  year  of  the  103rd  Olympiad.  It  was 
thereby  decreed,  that  the  senate  of  five  hundred  should  be  suspended 
for  five  days,  in  common  with  the  other  tribunals. 

CXLVIII.  251.  TlotreiBtoivt  'EXicwe/y.  To  Heliconian  Neptune.  The 
Ionians  held  Neptune  in  great  veneration.  They  erected  a temple  to 
his  honour  at  Helice7,  a city  of  Achaia,  during  the  time  that  the  latter 
country  belonged  to  them  ; and  the  god  from  that  circumstance  derived 
the  name  of  Heliconian.  Homer*  calls  him  the  Heliconian  king.  These 
people,  having  given  place  to  the  Achaeans,  carried  the  worship  of  this 
divinity  to  Athens,  where  they  had  taken  refuge.  Having  afterwards 
settled  in  Asia,  they  built,  in  honour  of  the  same  deity,  a temple  on  the 
model  of  that  at  Helice*.  This  temple  1 was  in  the  territory  of  Priene, 
and  the  president  of  the  sacrifices  was  always  of  that  city,  because  its 
inhabitants  pretended  to  have  come  originally  from  Helice. 

At  first  sight,  it  appears  more  simple  to  derive  the  word  'EXncoivioc 
from  Mount  Helicon,  as  Aristarchus  does,  than  from  Helice,  a city  of 
Achaia.  We  learn  from  that  profound  critic  ’,  that  the  whole  of  Bceotia 
was  consecrated  to  Neptune ; but  it  escaped  his  attention,  that  the 
jEolians  formed  their  possessive  nouns  from  the  genitive  plural s.  Thus 
from  'EXuwv,  the  genitive  of  'EXiKat,  they  have  made  'EXuaivioc. 

252.  tlaviwvia.  Panionia.  Misled  by  the  ingenious  reasonings  of 

3 Tlic  Phratria  was  a subdivision  of  a 8 Homeri  Iliad.  XX.  404. 

tribe.  » Strabo,  VI II.  p.  690,  c. 

4 Simplicii  Comment,  in  Aristotelis  1 Id.  ibid.  p.  589,  c.  590,  *. 

Phys.  IV.  . * Schol.  ad  Horn.  II.  V.  422.  p.  205. 

1 Hesychius,  voc.  ’ AiraTovpia.  col.  2.  ex  edit.  Barncsii. 

4 Athen.  Deipnos.  IV.  xxi.  p.  171,  e.  8 Eustath.  ad  Horn.  II.  XX.  p.  1214. 

1 Pausan.  VII.  xxiv.  p.  585.  lin.  27  et  s. 
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the  President  Montesquieu,  of  M.  Goguet,  and  of  the  Abbe  de  Mably, 
I had  considered  the  assembly  of  the  Amphictyons  as  the  states-general 
of  Greece.  The  assembly  of  the  Ionians  at  the  Panionium  was  certainly 
an  Amphictyonic  meeting,  and  consequently  I considered  it  as  the  hold- 
ing of  the  states-general  of  Ionia,  and  thence  concluded  that  Ionia  was 
composed  of  a federative  body.  But  it  is  certain  that  neither  the  Greeks 
of  Asia,  nor  those  of  Europe,  were  acquainted  with  that  form  of  govern- 
ment previous  to  the  284th  year  before  our  era,  when  the  Achteans  laid 
the  foundation  of  their  federative  republic,  as  has  been  shown  by  M.  de 
St.  Croix*. 

CXLIX.  253.  M/a  yap  atpitoy  iraptXvOr)  vvo  'Ujytov  "S.pvpyg.  For 
one  state,  Smyrna,  was  separated  from  them  by  the  Ionians.  UapaXvt- 
ffflat  is  employed  by  Herodotus  only  in  the  sense  of  ^upi(eoOat,  atro- 
<rird<r0«(,  atroXitniodat,  ‘ to  separate,  to  withdraw,  to  retire,  to  remain 
behind.’  Thus,  III.  cxxxvi.  ra  rr ijbaXta  napiXvm  rwr  Mr/btsioty 
yiuv  : literally,  ‘ he  separated  the  rudders  from  the  vessels  of  the  Medes,’ 
that  is  to  say,  ‘he  had  them  taken  off,  removed.’ 

CL.  254.  Ot  tpvydSee  t&v  K oXotptoylwy  tpvXaZayree  rove  'S.pvpvaiovQ 
bpn)y  t£< o ret\eos  rrottvptyovi  Siovvoip,  rat  irvXac  ajroK-Xijtffavrtc,  irryov 
rijy  TroXiy.  The  refugees  from  Colophon,  keeping  guard  for  the  Smyr- 
nceans  who  were  celebrating  the  feast  of  Bacchus  outside  the  wall,  and 
shutting  the  gates  against  them,  kept  possession  of  the  city.  Pausanias 
relates  the  same  circumstance5.  Strabo6  informs  us  that  Smyrna  was  a 
division  of  Ephesus,  the  inhabitants  of  which  retired  a little  more  than 
400  stadia 7 from  that  city,  to  a place  occupied  by  the  Leleges,  whom 
they  drove  out.  They  built  on  this  spot  a city,  which  they  called 
Smyrna,  from  the  name  of  the  division  they  had  occupied  in  Ephesus. 
The  AEolians  subsequently  took  possession  of  this  city  ; but  the  Smyr- 
naeans  who  had  taken  refuge  at  Colophon,  returned  with  the  Colopho- 
nians and  recovered  it. 

[The  difference  between  Strabo,  who  represents  Smyrna  as  originally 
Ionian,  and  Herodotus,  who  makes  it  an  Aiolian  city,  is  in  reality 
immaterial,  since  the  former  writer  alone  speaks  of  the  first  origin  of 
the  city.  Their  accounts  combined  show  that  Smyrna  was  founded  by 
the  Ionians  ; that  it  subsequently  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Aiolians, 
and  finally  became  again  Ionian  in  the  way  above  described.] 

CLII.  255.  II optftvpeoy  re  it ga  mptfiaXopiyoc.  Wearing  a purple 
robe.  This  dress  was  the  better  adapted  to  make  him  remarkable,  as  it 
was  a colour  particularly  affected  by  the  women.  The  emperor  Julian  * 

4 Hist,  des  Anc.  Gouv.  fed.  § iv,  v.  8 Of  ten  to  the  mile. 

5 I’aus.  VII.  v.  p.  532.  8 Julian,  Orat.  I.  p.  48,  c. 

* Strabo,  XIV.  p.  940,  B,  c. 
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says,  in  speaking  of  Silvanus,  r>)v  ywaixeiav  aKovpytSa  trepniQipevov, 
‘ clothed  in  feminine  purple,’  that  is,  in  purple  which  is  suitable  only  to 
women. 

CLIII.  256.  Oi ice  trip  l tort  to  irapdirav  ay  op}).  Amongst  them  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a public  place.  This  observation  of  Herodotus  is  con- 
firmed by  Strabo  *,  and  is  not  overturned  by  Xenophon.  For  the  two 
former  writers  speak  of  squares  or  market-places  for  the  sale  of  goods ; 
Xenophon,  of  a square  1 occupied  by  the  palace  of  the  king,  the  tribu- 
nals, the  schools  for  the  children  and  for  the  youths,  and  by  the  buildings 
appropriated  to  the  service  of  such  as  were  past  the  age  of  bearing 
arms.  Appian,  speaking  of  the  temple  of  Venus  Genetrix,  built  by 
Caesar,  says  *,  “ He  appropriated  the  area  round  the  temple,  to  serve  as 
a public  place  for  the  Romans,  not  for  the  sale  of  goods,  but  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  public  affairs,  such  as  that  amongst  the  Persians,  where  jus- 
tice is  administered,  and  where  the  laws  are  studied.” 

[The  remark  of  Cyrus,  ‘ that  he  did  not  fear  men  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  meeting  together  in  a public  place  to  cheat  one  another,’ 
becomes  much  more  cutting  if  we  suppose  it  to  refer  not  merely  to  the 
trade  of  the  market-place,  but  to  public  affairs  also ; and  to  intimate 
contemptuously,  that  the  mercantile  spirit  reigned  over  the  locality  in 
which  the  republicans  debated  political  questions.] 

257.  ’Emrpet/'ac  tov  Si  \p vcrbv  Hacrup  copi^eiv.  Intrusting  to 
Pactyas  the  care  of  carrying  the  gold.  The  treasures  of  a conquered 
people  were  anciently  always  transported  to  the  capital.  Herodotus  has 
seventy-five  times  made  use  of  the  verb  icopi^w,  and  nine  times  of  the 
substantive  rop iSt),  and  never  but  in  the  sense  which  I assign  to  them  ; 
never  to  signify  ‘ euro  ’ and  ‘ cura.’  I may  extend  the  remark  to  all 
the  compounds  of  this  verb,  which  occur  twenty-nine  times  in  this 
historian. 

258.  [’ATJ/Xauve  airoc  is  ’Ay/Sdrava,  Kpoiaov  Tt  a pa  uyoptvos,  Kal 
Toils  “Ion-ac  iv  ovcevl  \6yip  iroinadptvos  t>)v  irpi)TT]v  tlvai.  He  him- 
self prepared  to  start  for  Agbatana  in  the  first  instance , taking  Croesus 
with  him,  and  setting  little  account  on  the  Ionians.  The  last  three  words 
of  this  sentence  have  caused  much  embarrassment  to  all  the  commen- 
tators and  translators,  who  have  never  thought  of  referring  the  con- 
cluding words  njv  irpi>rr]v  drai  to  those  at  the  commencement.  Hence 
Valckenaer  had  recourse  to  the  usual  remedy  of  a change  of  text,  which 
Wesseling  approved  of  and  Larcher  adopted.  The  translation  here 
offered  seems  justified  by  the  context ; “ For,”  continues  the  historian, 
“ Babylon  was  an  impediment  to  him,  as  well  as  the  Bactrians ; the 
Sacae  and  Egyptians  also,  against  whom  he  (Cyrus)  intended  to  lead  an 
army  in  person,  sending  one  of  his  generals  against  the  Ionians.”  To 

9 Strabo,  XV.  p.  1067,  a.  9 Appian.  de  Bell.  Civ.  II.  p.  803. 

1 Xen.  Cyri  Inatit.  I.  ii.  § iii.  p.  7- 
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this  statement  of  his  ulterior  plans,  some  account  of  his  designs,  in  the 
first  instance,  seems  a necessary  preliminary,  and  consequently  the  sense 
of  the  passage  is  completed  by  referring  rr/y  npurpy,  which  is  taken 
adverbially,  to  airi)\avve.  Let  the  force  of  the  imperfect  tense  be  here 
remarked  (see  note  138);  avpXavye,  ‘he  proposed  starting;  ’ irtlye  rt 
trrparr)\art(ty  ai/ro c,  1 he  had  it  in  contemplation  to  lead  an  army  him- 
self.’] 

CLV.  259.  UaKTuric  yap  tan  b acittwv,  np  av  eirirpt\pae  Hapbtf. 
Pactyas,  to  whom  you  have  confided  Sardes,  is  the  offender.  It  was 
Tabalus  whom  Cyrus  appointed  governor  of  that  city,  and  Pactyas  had 
only  the  care  of  the  treasures,  as  has  been  seen  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph : [consequently  it  would  follow,  that  Herodotus  writes  in  this 
instance  negligently.  In  order,  however,  to  escape  from  this  conclusion, 
Wesseling  proposes  to  change  the  text ; but  perhaps  it  would  be  more 
judicious  to  avoid  such  an  extreme  measure,  and  to  endeavour  to 
explain  our  author  by  attending  to  his  sense,  and  not  according  to  the 
strictness  of  the  letter.  He  makes  Croesus  palliate  the  revolt  of  the 
Sardians  and  say  that  they  were  not  to  blame,  but  Pactyas,  who  seduced 
them.  Pactyas  was  one  of  the  officers  whom  Cyrus  left  in  Sardes.  It 
matters  little  what  was  his  proper  office : he  ought,  as  an  officer  of 
Cyrus,  to  have  assisted  in  securing  the  fidelity  of  the  Sardians.  It  was 
on  this  account  that  Herodotus,  discarding  irrelevant  minuteness,  says, 
that  Sardes  was  entrusted  to  Pactyas.] 

260.  KtXtvt  ct  aiptae  KtOuiyae  re  vicobvvnv  roiai  tlpaat  ....  ir pa- 
st ft  o'  avroioi  viflapifeiv  re  val  xf/dXXciy  vat  Karr/Xeveiy  iratbtvtty  rove 
ira? cat.  Command  them  to  wear  close  garments  under  their  mantles. ...bid 
them  play  the  harp  and  teach  their  sons  to  sing  and  dally  in  the  market- 
place. It  was  the  design  of  Croesus  to  accustom  them,  by  these  means, 
to  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life,  and  by  a course  of  effeminacy  to 
render  them  incapable  of  the  profession  of  arms. 

KaVijAoc  in  the  Etymologicum  Magnum  is  rendered  6 ptrajioXoc, 
‘ he  who  sells  again.’  The  verb  signifies,  ‘ to  exercise  the  calling  of  a 
publican.’  As  no  man  who  has  audacity  sufficient  to  brave  the  general 
contempt  of  mankind,  can  retain  any  sentiment  of  honour,  the  term 
Capelos  came  to  be  applied  to  those  infamous  characters  who  kept  the 
places  where  the  debauched  youth  repaired  for  their  diversion.  Justin  * 
has  rendered  this  passage,  ‘jussique  cauponias  et  ludicras  artes,  et 
lenocinia  exercere.’  These  people  became  so  effeminate  that  XvliCeiv 
became  a common  expression  for  ‘to  dance4  ;’  and  the  Romans  called 
the  dancers  and  the  pantomimists,  ‘ ludiones,  ludii,’  a name  derived  from 
the  Lydians,  and  not  from  ‘ ludus  ;’  for  the  Latins  said  ‘ Ludus,  Surus, 
Suria,’  for  ‘ Lydus,  Syrus,  Syria.’ 

Xerxes  issued  similar  commands  to  the  revolted  Babylonians.  He 
* Justin,  I.  vii.  p.  35.  4 Hesych.  voc.  Autiteiy. 
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forbade  them 5 to  carry  arms,  and  required  that  they  should  learn  to 
play  on  the  flute  and  the  guitar ; that  they  should  have  in  their  cities 
resorts  of  debauchery,  and  that  they  should  wear  long  tunics.  The 
Greek  terms  used  by  Herodotus  and  by  Plutarch  arc  parallel. 

The  Lydians,  from  the  bravest  of  all  the  people  of  Asia,  became  the 
most  cowardly  and  effeminate,  according  to  the  remark  of  Polytenus6. 

It  may  appear  almost  superfluous  to  dwell  on  the  course  pursued  by 
despots.  They  begin  by  corrupting  with  luxury  the  morals  of  the 
nation  over  which  they  mean  to  tyrannise.  As  AJschines  very  judi- 
ciously remarks7,  “ It  is  voluptuousness,  and  the  insatiable  cupidity  it 
engenders,  which  seduces  young  people  to  serve  tyrants,  and  to  over- 
throw popular  governments.” 

[The  invective  against  luxury  as  the  cause  of  national  enervation  and 
decline,  has  descended  to  us  from  ancient  times,  and  is  still  repeated  by 
certain  weak  historians.  But  what  is  this  luxury  which  relaxes  the 
will  and  unnerves  the  body  ? Is  the  best-fed  portion  of  the  community 
the  least  courageous  ? Are  the  citizens  of  the  luxurious  capital  of 
France  less  martial  than  the  unpampered  serfs  of  Russia,  or  less  ready 
than  these  to  fly  to  arms  in  defence  of  political  rights  ? 

It  is  possible  that  the  abject  poverty,  which  so  often  grows  under  the 
shade  of  what  is  called  luxury,  is  frequently  the  cause  of  the  political 
decay  attributed  to  the  latter.  More  frequently  still,  voluptuous  habits 
and  devotion  to  pleasure  are  the  consequences,  not  the  cause,  of  the  want 
of  political  freedom.] 

CLIX.  261.  'Ex  irpovolrie.  With  a premeditated  purpose.  The 
Greek  phrase  means,  ‘ with  a fixed  design,  after  having  weighed  the 
matter.’  NOr  h'  hit]  xarairtTrXvTat  to  irpaypa,  xai  to  orctpavovv  c’£ 
tOovc,  a\\’  oiiK  U irpovoiaQ  iroteioflt  * ; “ These  honours  are  now  pro- 
fusely lavished,  and  you  grant  crowns  rather  from  the  force  of  custom 
than  from  the  exercise  of  discretion.”  Tpauuuroc 8 Lk  trpovoia c ypaipac 
■ypaipopeyos,  “ Having  entered  an  action,  on  the  subject  of  a wound 
designedly  inflicted.”  There  is  a certain  pleading  attributed  to  Lysias, 
entitled  ti-tpl  rpavparog  Ik  irpovoia c,  “ on  the  subject  of  a wound  pre- 
meditatedly  inflicted.” 

CLX.  262.  Oil  (iov\6fievoi  oure  iicSoyre c anoXetrdai.  Not  choosing 
either  to  expose  themselves  to  perish  by  delivering  him  up.  This  refers 
to  what  goes  before : ‘ Yes,  I command  you  to  deliver  up  your  sup- 
pliant, in  order  that,  after  having  committed  such  an  impiety,  you  may 
the  sooner  perish,  as  a result  of  it.’  The  Cymaeans,  fearful  of  exposing 
themselves  to  the  wrath  of  the  deity  and  perishing  in  this  manner, 

s Plutarch,  Apoplith.  p.  173,  c.  7 /F.schin.  in  Timarchum,  p.  290,  A. 

0 Polvreni  Strateg.  VII.  vi.  § iv.  8 jUschin.  contra  Ctesiph.  p.  457,  B. 
P-613.  > Ibid.  p.  402,  F. 
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refused  to  give  up  Pactyas ; but  as,  on  the  other  side,  they  feared  being 
besieged,  they  sent  him  to  Mitylene. 

263.  ’E£  ipov  'Adt/ralric  TToXtov^ov  .....  a-rrocnrairdilg  viru  Xiuiy, 
iZtCodr}.  Being  dragged  from  the  temple  of  Miverva  by  the  Chians , he 
teas  given  up.  Plutarch  reproaches  Herodotus1  with  having  malig- 
nantly attributed  this  base  action  to  a Greek  city  ; and  he  founds  this 
accusation  upon  the  observation  of  Charon  of  Lampsacus,  a more  ancient 
writer  than  our  author,  to  the  effect  that  Pactyas  took  refuge  first  at 
Mitylene,  and  then  at  Chios,  where  Cyrus  made  him  prisoner. 

To  this  I answer,  first,  that  Herodotus  proposing  to  himself  as  the 
reward  of  his  labours  only  the  esteem  of  his  countrymen,  would  not  be 
very  likely  from  mere  wantonness  to  calumniate  the  very  people  whom 
it  was  his  business  to  please  ; or  that  he  shoxdd  have  been  so  far  blinded 
by  malignity,  as  to  sacrifice  his  glory  and  his  dearest  interests  to  the 
mere  pleasure  of  slandering.  Secondly,  the  very  authority  of  Charon 
of  Lampsacus,  cited  by  Plutarch,  should  secure  Herodotus  from  this 
reproach ; for  he  says,  that  Pactyas  took  refuge  first  at  Mitylene,  and 
afterwards  at  Chios,  where  Cyrus  took  him.  Now  the  Persians,  having 
no  marine  force,  could  not  compel  the  Lesbians  to  deliver  up  Pactyas  ; 
and  the  fugitive  would,  therefore,  most  probably  have  remained  amongst 
the  Mitylenians,  if  he  had  not  discovered  the  plot  of  these  perfidious 
islanders.  He  fled  to  Chios,  and  there  thought  himself  in  the  more 
complete  safety,  as,  Cyrus  not  being  yet  master  of  the  towns  of  Ionia, 
that  island  was  far  distant  from  the  countries  occupied  by  the  Persians, 
and  that  prince  had  not  then  a single  vessel  belonging  to  him a.  What- 
ever desire,  therefore,  Cyrus  might  have  felt  to  get  Pactyas  within  his 
power,  be  never  possessed  the  means  of  forcing  him  from  his  asylum, 
or  obliging  the  inhabitants  of  Chios  to  give  him  up. 

Minerva  Poliouchos  was,  as  the  latter  name  implies,  the  patroness  or 
protectress  of  the  citadel.  At  Athens,  the  city  was  called  aorv,  and  the 
citadel  Oiviav  piv 3 yap  bmoQtv  rrjc  troXei os,  “ a house  behind 

the  citadel.”  The  learned  father  Petavius  was  mistaken  in  the  true 
reading  of  iroXic,  when  he  translated  in  Themistius  4 this  passage  : ri)v 
’A0i)vav  iv  rfj  irdXtt,  ‘ Minervae  simulacrum  quod  in  urbe  est ; ’ it  should 
be  ‘in  arce,’  ‘which  is  in  the  citadel.’  To  aorv  t>)v  re  noXi v ’Adi} vac 
Tpotrtiyopcvoe  \ Xylander  has  translated  this  passage  of  Plutarch, 
‘Astu  et  urbem  Athenas  appellavit;  ’ it  should  be,  ‘ Asty  sive  urbi  et 
arci  unum  Athenarum  nomen  imposuit : ’ “he  gave  the  name  of 
Athens  to  the  city  and  citadel.”  Reiske  left  this  error  uncorrected  in 
his  edition. 

Ka«  pot  cuKtt  h Qtbc  avn ) 

’Ex  ttoXiuic  IXOtiv 6. 

1 Plat,  de  Herod.  Malign,  p.  859,  A.  B.  4 Plut.  in  Theseo,  p.  1 1,  a. 

3 Herod.  I.  cxliii.  8 Aristoph.  Equit.  1060.  ex  edit. 

3 vEschin.  in  Timarch.  p.  275,  a.  Brunckii,  1092. 

4 Themist.  Orat.  xxv.  p.  310,  a. 
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“ And  the  goddess  herself  (Minerva)  seemed  to  me  to  descend  from 
the  citadel.” 

For  the  temple  of  this  goddess  was  in  the  citadel. 

’AAA’  oil  Suvaptai  “yuy  o'vci  KoipdoO'  iv  iroXci, 

’E£  ov  tuv  oipiv  ’icov  Toy  oiKovpuv  iroTe 

“ But  I am  no  longer  able  to  sleep  in  the  citadel,  since  I saw  the 
serpent  which  guards  it.” 

This  interpretation  is  confirmed  by  a passage  of  Herodotus  : * Aiyovoi 
oi  'AQtjyawt  oijiiy  fiiyav  <pv\aya  rijs  acpojroAioc  iySiairdodat  iy  Tip  ipip . 
“ The  Athenians  say,  that  a huge  serpent,  the  guardian  of  their  citadel, 
inhabits  the  temple  of  Minerva.” 

What  Aristophanes  terms  irdAtc,  Herodotus  calls  nepoiroAic. 

In  the  Lysistrata  of  Aristophanes,  the  women  having  seized  upon 
the  citadel,  the  chorus  of  old  men  exhort  one  another  to  drive  them 
thence,  and  even  to  burn  them.  The  semi-chorus ' says,  a A A'  <ic 
rdyiora  irpdc  iroKiy  arevaoiptv,  “let  us  hasten  our  steps  towards  the 
citadel.”  The  author  of  the  Etymologicum  Magnum 1 expresses  him- 
self in  the  clearest  manner : “ The  Diipolia  is  a festival  celebrated  in 
honour  of  Jupiter  Poliaeus,  that  is  to  say,  ‘ honoured  in  the  citadel ; ’ 
for  the  title  of  city  (trtSAtc)  was  given  to  the  citadel  (depoTroXic).”  A 
multitude  of  other  examples  might  be  cited  ; but  let  these  suffice. 

It  was  not  only  at  Athens  that  tro Ate  signified  the  citadel,  but  in  many 
other  towns  of  Greece. 

The  Thebans  gave  to  the  sacred  cohort  which  garrisoned  the  citadel, 
the  name  of  cohort  of  the  citadel’,  tov  Ik  rijc  troAtwc  A oyov : and 
to  avoid  the  possibility  of  a mistake,  Plutarch  immediately  after- 
wards adds,  for  they  then  always  called  a citadel  irdAic.  Euripides,  in 
a fragment  of  his  Archelaus,  which  has  been  preserved  by  Strabo’, 
says,  that  Danaus  built  the  ‘citadel’  of  Inachus,  and  not  the ‘city’ 
of  Inachus  as  the  Latin  version  has  it;  ipKiocv  ’Ivanov  troAti'  : and 
what  proves  that  the  word  must  be  so  understood,  is,  that  the  same 
Strabo4  says,  that  it  was  Danaus  who  built  the  citadel  of  Argos  ; and  in 
this  place  he  uses  the  term  (iKpojroAtc. 

The  Latins  have  sometimes  employed  the  word  ‘ civitas’  in  this  sense. 
‘ In  templo  * ejusdem  (Minervae)  quod  in  arce  Larissa:  est,  conditus 
scribitur,  atque  indicatur  Acrisius ; Erichthonius  Poliadis  in  fano : 
Dairas  et  Ismarus  fratres  in  Eleusinis  consepto,  quod  civitali  subjectum 
est.’  The  following  passage  of  Eusebius  proves  clearly  that  the  word 
‘civitas’  has  here  this  signification:*  \Ev  np  vatp  rfjc  ’Afiijvac  iv 
A«pi<7cr7)  iy  rjj  acpoirclAei  Tatpoc  ioriv  ’Aep laiov.  'A6i)vym  £e  iy  rrj 
(iKpoiroXu,  KtVpcnroc,  <3c  typaiy  'Avrioyot  iv  rip  ivvdnp  tu iv  i loropiwv. 


t Aristoph.  Lysistr.  759. 

8 Herod.  VIII.  xli. 

9 Aristoph.  Lysistr.  2K6. 

1 Etymol.  Magn.  voc.  AiTiroAIa. 
9 Plut.  in  Pelopid.  p.  287,  B. 

8 Strabo,  V.  p.  339,  a. 


* Id.  VIII.  p.  570,  B. 
s Amob.  advers.  Gentes,  VI.  p.  193. 

8 Euseb.  Prtepar.  Evang.  II.  § vi. 
p.  71,  B,  C ; Clem.  Alex,  in  Protreptieo, 
p.  39. 
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Ti  dt  'Epi\doviot ; ou^l  iy  rp  yap  rijt  IToXiador  reyiicevrai ; ’Itr^idpoc 
Se  EvfiuXvov  col  Atuijiar  <iv\i  iv  rp  7rtpq3uXji  eexiicevra i too  'EXeveri vlov, 
too  vird  axpoircXct ; “ The  tomb  of  Acrisius  is  in  the  temple  of 

Minerva,  in  the  citadel  of  Larissa ; that  of  Cecrops  in  the  citadel  of 
Athens,  as  Antiochus  asserts  in  the  ninth  book  of  his  History.  What 
shall  I say  of  Erichthonius  ? is  he  not  buried  in  the  temple  of  Minerva 
Folias  ? Ismarus,  son  of  Eumolpus,  and  Dairas,  are  they  not  buried 
in  the  precincts  of  the  Eleusinium,  or  temple  of  Ceres,  which  is  at  the 
foot  of  the  citadel  ?"  What  Amobius  terms  ‘ eivitas,’  Eusebius  calls 
aspoToXic- 

The  citadels  were  not  only  under  the  protection  of  this  goddess,  but 
in  the  greater  part  of  them  she  possessed  a temple.  We  find  in  Homer ', 
that  she  had  one  in  the  citadel  of  Troy. 

264.  Xluv  oiiCtiQ  ouri  ovXac  *rp i6vy  irpoyomy  iiroutro.  No  Chian 
poured  an  oblation  of  grains  of  barley.  [The  historian  here  speaks  of 
the  produce  of  Atarneus.  That  territory  being  acquired  by  the  Chians 
as  the  price  of  an  impious  act,  they  abstained  for  many  years  from 
using  its  produce  in  the  service  of  religion.]  The  ancients  scattered 
on  the  head  of  the  victim  barley  mixed  with  salt.  This  was  what  the 
Latins  called  1 mola  salsa,’  whence  the  term  to  immolate;  ‘immolarc 
est  mola,  id  est,  farre  molito  et  sale,  hostiam  perspersam  sacrare,’  says 
Festus,  under  the  word  1 immolare.’  There  was,  nevertheless,  some 
difference  between  the  customs  of  the  Greeks  and  of  the  Latins.  The 
former  cast  the  barley  in  whole  grains  upon  the  forehead  of  the  victim. 
This  barley  in  grains  was  called  ovXai,  and  Attically  oXal. 

To  rayoiiy  irapearty,  oXac  i^ov,  cat  errepfia,  Kai  pd^ai pay, 

Kai  Trip  ye  rovrt,  roiicey  'itr^Et,  7!’X))v  to  7rp oflaroy,  >//jdc  *. 

“ Here  is  the  basket,  containing  the  barley,  the  crown,  and  knife  ; 
here  also  is  the  fire,  and  we  wait  only  for  the  sheep.” 

The  Latins,  after  having  roasted  the  barley  and  reduced  it  to  meal, 
mixed  it  with  salt,  and  threw  it  on  the  victim.  Thus  the  Greeks,  when 
speaking  of  their  own  customs,  use  the  expressions  oi/Aal,  ovXo%vrat} 
which  we  find  in  a hundred  places  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  ; and 
when  mentioning  those  of  the  Latins,  they  say  aXtpnay,  which  means  the 
flour  of  barley.  Qvalai  ayatpanroi  i )trav,  ant  -KoXXai  SC  aXiplrov  rat 
onoySij c Kai  rwy  evreXemdrinv  ireirotr]fieyai>.  “ The  sacrifices  were  not 
bloody.  The  greater  part  of  them  were  made  with  barley-meal,  liba- 
tions, and  articles  of  the  commonest  description.”  Festus  says 10,  ‘ Mola 


t Iliad.  VI.  297. 

* Aristoph.  Pax,  948. 

9 Plutarch,  in  Numa,  p.  65,  c.  The 
Latin  translators  put  Hhations  of  wine  ; 
Amyot,  a Blight  effusion  of  wine  and  of 
milk.  Dacier  has  more  properly  read 
aXipiro v,  but  he  has  incorrectly  translated 
it.  The  Greek  has  only  * libations  and 


I am  inclined  to  believe  that  in  the 
remote  times  of  which  Plutarch  speaks, 
they  were  of  milk  only.  * Verum  et  Diis 
lacte  rustici  multoeque  gentes  supplicant, 
et  mold  tantum  salsa  litant,qui  non  ha  bent 
thura.’  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  Prtef.  ad  lib.  I. 

11  Sextus  Pompeius  Festus,  voc. 
‘ Mola.’ 
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vocatur  far  tostum  et  sale  sparsum,  quod  eo  molito  hostiae  asperge- 
bantur.’  To  invest  this  custom  with  a peculiar  reverence  amongst  the 
Romans,  the  Vestals  alone  could  prepare  this  meal.  And  this  is  the 
manner  in  which  they  did  it:  “ The  three  eldest  of  the  Vestals  1 depo- 
sited every  other  day,  from  the  Nones  of  May  to  the  eve  of  the  Ides  of  the 
same  month,  some  ears  of  barley  in  a harvest  basket.  They  then  roasted 
these  ears,  brayed  them,  and  ground  them.  This  meal  was  carefully  pre- 
served ; it  was  made  three  times  a year,  viz.  at  the  period  of  the  Luper- 
calia,  of  the  festival  of  Vesta,  and  of  the  Ides  of  September,  and  was 
called  ‘ mola’  when  it  had  received  the  addition  of  rock  salt  and  refined 
salt.”  The  mode  of  preparing  this  salt  may  be  seen  in  Festus*. 

This  premised,  I cannot  conceive  what  induced  Father  de  la  Rue  to 
assert,  in  his  notes  on  Virgil  ’,  that  the  ‘ mola  ’ was  a species  of  cake. 
Desfontaines  always  translates  ‘ paste  ; ’ and  in  his  note  on  verse  133  of 
the  second  book  of  the  vEneid,  he  says,  that  the  forehead  of  the  victim 
was  rubbed  with  a consecrated  paste  ; and  this  ‘ paste,’  adds  he,  is 
called  ‘mola.’  And  he  makes  Nieuport4  say  the  same  thing,  in  the 
translation  which  he  has  given  of  the  ‘ Ceremonies  observed  amongst 
the  Romans.’  Father  Sanadon 5 is  equally  mistaken,  when  he  asserts 
that  ‘ mola  ’ was  a species  of  barley-cake  seasoned  with  salt,  which  was 
placed  on  the  head  of  the  victim.  These  authors  should,  at  least,  have 
produced  some  authority  in  support  of  their  assertions.  How  would 
they  have  explained  these  verses  of  Horace8? 

Immunis  aram  si  tetigit  manus. 

Non  sumptuosa  blandior  hostia 
Mollivit  aversos  Penates 
Farre  pio  et  saliente  mica. 

Or  these  of  Ovid 7 ? 

Ante,  Deos  homini  quod  conciliare  valeret 
Far  erat,  et  puri  lucida  mica  salis. 

The  passage  was  scarcely  worth  so  detailed  an  explanation  as  I have 
given  of  it ; but  apprehensive  that  young  students  might  be  misled  by 
the  high  character  of  the  translators  I have  cited,  I have  thought  it  best 
to  set  them  right  on  this  point. 

CLXIII.  265.  T ov  rt  'Acpttfv  vac  ryy  TtipoTjWijv  <cai  rijv  'lfir)p(r)y  Kai 
roy  Taprriaabv  ovroi  ctot  oi  Karabc(ayrec.  It  was  they  (the  Phocaeans) 
who  discovered  the  Adriatic,  and  Tyrrhenia,  Iberia,  and  Tartessus, 
The  Greek  has  roy  'Acpitjy  Ionically  for  rbv  'Acpiav,  the  nominative 

1 Servian  ad  Virgilii  Eelog.  VIII.  82.  les  Romains,  p.  223  et  224. 

2 Festus,  voc.  * Muries,’  pp.  253*4.  6 Sanadon,  in  notis  ad  Horat.  Sat.  II. 

8 P. 'de  la  Rue,  on  verse  82  of  the  iii.  199. 

8th  Eclogue.  6 Horat.  Od.  III.  xxiii.  17* 

4 Nieuport,  Explication  abr£g<*e  des  7 Ovid.  Fastor.  I.  ver.  337. 

Coutumes  et  Ctfrtfmonies  observes  chez 
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of  which  is  b 'Abpiac,  and  the  genitive  roC  'A cpiov,  and  can  signify 
nothing  but  the  Adriatic  sea  *.  K.ai  anoTrtfnpae  tie  tvv  'Abpiav 
oAicacit  lively  ra\ayToiy,t  “and  having  sent  into  the  Adriatic  sea  a vessel 
of  burden,  the  cargo  of  which  was  worth  two  talents.”  ’Atipia  woXic, 
teal  irap’  avT>)y  koXtoc  ’Abpiae “ Adria,  a city  near  which  is  the 
Adriatic  gulf.” 

The  learned  Mazzocchi  7 contends,  that  in  this  passage  of  Herodotus 
ray  Acpir)y  must  be  understood  to  mean  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  sea ; 
and  the  reason  which  he  gives  for  it  is,  that  Herodotus  having  spoken 
of  Tyrrhenia  and  Iberia,  which  are  two  considerable  countries,  and  of 
the  city  of  Tartessus,  it  is  more  natural  to  suppose  that  rbv  'Acpirjv  is 
also  a country,  that  is  to  say,  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  than  the  name 
of  a sea.  This  reason  appears  to  me  by  no  means  conclusive.  The 
Adriatic  sea  was  not  known  at  that  time  to  the  Greeks,  and  Herodotus 
remarks  that  the  Phocasans  were  the  first  who  discovered  it. 

[The  interpretation  which  Larcher  gives  to  this  passage  is  ably 
defended  by  Letronne3,  who,  at  the  same  time,  rather  inconveniently 
maintains,  that  in  the  age  of  Herodotus  the  name  'Atplae  was  confined 
to  the  portion  of  the  Adriatic  gulf,  north  of  the  river  Po.  He  founds 
this  opinion  on  a passage  of  Hellanicus  *,  who  calls  the  sea  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Po,  the  Ionian  gulf.  But  are  we  justified  in  assuming  that 
Greek  writers  were  perfectly  agreed  among  themselves  with  respect  to 
the  application  of  these  names  ? M.  Letronne  forgets  in  this  place  his 
own  valuable  remark  on  the  difficulties  often  raised  by  critics.  “ These 
scruples,”  he  says,  “ have  no  solid  foundation  ; they  spring  from  the 
supposition  that  the  Greeks,  stiffening  their  style  by  constant  straining, 
measured  out  their  words  by  rule  and  line.” 

Muller 5,  resting  on  the  authority  of  Polybius,  leans  to  the  opinion  of 
Mazzocchi.  By  Tyrrhenia  we  are  probably  to  understand  the  greater 
part  of  Italy  8.  The  city  of  Tartessus  stood  between  the  mouths  of 
the  river  Bcetis,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  the  Guadalquivir7.  The  first 
voyages  of  the  Phocaeans  were  made  before  the  85th  Olympiad.  Muller 
thinks  they  might  have  been  as  early  as  the  20th  Olympiad  *.] 

266.  N tjval  . . . Trtvrt]Kovripoi<rt.  Vessels  of  fifty  oars.  These  were 
long  vessels.  Herodotus  remarks  that  in  his  time  the  long  vessels  were 
used  for  war,  and  the  wide  ones  were  merchant-vessels.  The  long 
vessels  were  not  exclusively  appropriated  to  war  in  the  time  of  Liparus, 
who  made  use  of  one  to  pass  from  Italy  ’ to  the  isle  of  Lipara.  Nor 
were  they  so  at  the  time  of  the  voyage  of  the  Argonauts  to  Colchis, 


8 Strabo,  VII.  p.  488,  a,  where  in  the 
space  of  a few  lines  will  be  seen  o ’Alpiae, 
row  'Atipiov,  and  rbv  'A Splay. 

8 Lysias  contra  Diogit.  p.  211.  lin.  21. 

1 Steph.  Byz.  voc.  Adrias. 

8 Mazzocchi  Comm,  in  Tab.  HeracL 
p.  90.  note  37. 

8 Recherches  sur  Dicuil,  p.  176. 


* Pion.  Hal.  Ant.  Rom.  I.  xviii,  xxviii, 
3 Die  Etrusker,  vol.  I.  p.  140. 

8 Bredow,  Urauologia  Ilerodoti,  p.  24. 

7 Strabo,  III.  p.  221,  d;  Paus.  VI, 
xix.  p.  497- 

8 Pie  Etrusker,  I.  p.  193. 

8 Diod.  Sic.  V.  vii.  vol.  I.  p.  336. 
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who  then  used  them  for  the  first  time,  if  we  may  rely  on  Philo-Ste- 
phanus ; but  it  should  appear  from  Diodorus  Siculus,  that  on  this  point 
there  were  various  opinions.  ‘ Longa  nave 4 Jasonem  primum  navigasse, 
Philo-Stephanus  auctor  est.’  The  expedition  of  the  Argonauts  was 
altogether  of  a commercial  nature.  The  Abbe  Banier  * asserts,  that  this 
was  a vessel  of  war,  and  consequently  that  the  expedition  of  the  Argo- 
nauts was  not  purely  commercial.  He  proves  clearly  enough  from 
Ulpian  and  from  the  Scholiast  of  Aristophanes,  that  the  long  vessels 
were  appropriated  to  war;  but  the  authors  he  quotes  spoke  of  the 
usage  of  their  own  times,  and  not  of  those  of  antiquity  : and  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  long  vessels  were  used  for  purposes  of  commerce  considerably 
subsequent  to  that  expedition.  The  voyages  of  the  Phocasans  to  Tar- 
tessus,  &c.  which  had  no  other  object  than  commerce,  were  performed, 
in  the  time  of  Croesus,  only  in  long  vessels. 

267.  'ApyavOwvtoc-  Arganthonius.  This  king  lived  120  years,  during 
eighty  of  which  he  reigned.  Pliny  and  Cicero*  look  on  this  as  an 
established  fact.  But  Anacreon 7 and  Appian  * attribute  to  Argantho- 
nius a reign  of  150  years,  which  wars  against  all  probability. 

The  death  of  this  prince  is  usually  referred  to  the  211th  year  from 
the  foundation  of  Rome,  because  Herodotus  seems  to  make  it  coincide 
with  the  conquest  of  Ionia  by  Harpagus  '.  Yet  it  is  clear,  from  the 
testimony  of  this  historian,  that  twenty  years  before  tbe  taking  of 
Phocsea,  the  Phocwans  had  founded  the  city  of  Alalia,  in  the  island  of 
Cyrnus  (Corsica),  and  that  it  was  during  this  interval  that  Arganthonius 
died. 

268.  'O  Si  irvdopevot  rov  M ijSov  nap'  ahru/y  uiq  aviotro.  Hearing 
from  them  how  the  Median  increased.  This  may  be  understood  of  Har- 
pagus, of  Mazares,  or  even  of  Cyrus,  though  that  prince  was  by  birth 
a Persian  ; for  in  Herodotus  ‘ the  Persians  ’ and  ‘ the  Medes  ’ are  indis- 
criminately put  for  each  other.  For  instance,  Sperthies  1 and  Boulis, 
speaking  to  Xerxes,  call  him  king  of  the  Medes,  and  those  to  whom 
this  historian 7 has  three  times  given  the  name  of  Persians,  at  the  end  of 
the  same  paragraph  he  calls  Medes. 

Nevertheless,  the  expression  under  consideration  cannot  apply  to 
the  arrival  of  the  Persians  in  Lydia.  1.  Because  Herodotus  says,  that 
the  Mede  continued  increasing  in  force.  Now  it  is  certain  that  the 
forces  of  Cyrus  never  increased  after  he  had  set  foot  in  Lydia ; and 
that  he  left  with  Mazares  but  a small  body  of  troops  for  the  conquest 
of  Ionia. 

2.  The  Ionians  had  no  real  cause  for  fear,  so  long  as  Sardes  was  not 


* Plin.  Hist.  N.  VII.  lvi.  vol.  I.  p.  417. 
lin.  1C. 

5 M om.  de  l’Acad.  dcs  BelL  Lett, 
vol.  IX.  p.  CO. 

6 Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  VII.  xlviii.  vol.  I. 
p.  403.  lin.  7 ; Cic.  De  Senect.  XIX. 


7 Anacr.  Od.  pp.  230, 240. 

8 Appian,  de  Rebus  Hispanieis,  VI. 
lxiii. 

0 Herod.  I.  elxv. 

1 Id.  VII.  cxxxvi. 

4 Id.  V.  cxix. 
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taken.  Moreover,  how,  during  the  time  which  elapsed  from  the  taking 
of  that  city  to  the  siege  of  Phocaea,  could  the  Phocaeans  have  gone  to 
Tartessus,  (a  voyage  rather  tedious,  especially  in  the  infancy  of  navi- 
gation,) have  made  their  report  to  Arganthonius,  have  returned  with  a 
considerable  sum,  have  worked  stones  from  the  quarries,  cut  them  into 
form,  and  tranquilly  built  their  walls,  without  impediment  either  from 
Harpagus  or  Mazares,  though  both  were  near  at  hand  ? 

3.  It  cannot  correspond  with  the  death  of  the  king  of  Tartessus. 
Herodotus  relates5  that  the  Phocaeans  had  founded  the  city  of  Alalia,  in 
the  island  of  Cyrnus  (Corsica),  twenty  years  before  the  taking  of  Pho- 
caea,  and  that  Arganthonius  died  in  that  interval.  He  does  not,  indeed, 
determine  the  year  of  his  death ; but  we  cannot  place  it  one  or  two 
years  before  the  taking  of  Phocaea,  without  subjecting  him  to  the  charge 
of  inaccuracy : we  must  then  fix  his  death  at  least  four  or  five  years 
before  the  taking  of  Phocaea. 

4.  The  ambition  of  Croesus  was  as  just  a ground  of  apprehension  to 
the  Ionians,  as  that  of  Cyrus  became  afterwards  ; and  it  is  exceedingly 
probable,  that  Arganthonius,  who  loved  the  Phocaeans,  was  touched 
with  the  misfortunes  which  threatened  them,  and  that  it  was  then  that 
this  prince  supplied  them  with  money  to  secure  their  city  from  insult. 

It  follows  from  this,  that  we  must  read  rov  Avbbv,  and  understand 
Croesus,  who  in  the  commencement  of  his  reign  rendered  himself 
formidable  to  the  Ionians,  and  even  subjugated  a part  of  them,  as  we 
have  seen  above. 

CLXV.  269.  MvBpov  tnchpiov.  A mass  of  burning  iron.  Such  is  the 
true  meaning  of  the  word  fxvbpot,  as  we  see  in  Hesychius  and  in  Suidas. 
'Kjradrae  irtpi  fitidpov  *,  ‘ stantes  circa  ferrum  candens.’  Hence  the 
term  fivBpoKrvmiv,  ‘to  forge  masses  of  burning  iron,’  which  jEschylus5 
uses  when  speaking  of  Vulcan. 

This  word  afterwards  signified  a mass  of  stone,  and  in  this  sense  we 
often  find  it  in  Strabo ; and  so  has  Horace  understood  it,  though  Hero- 
dotus, to  whom  he  refers,  had  added  the  epithet  oiii 'jptos  to  piicpoc. 

Sed  juremus  in  haec  : simul  imis  saxa  renarint 
Vadis  levata,  ne  redire  sit  nefas  *. 

CLXVI.  270.  N/ktj  roio-t  tyivtro.  They  (the  Phocaeans)  obtained  the 
victory.  This  victory  cannot  be  the  one  which  they  obtained  over  the 
Carthaginians,  and  of  which  both  Thucydides 7 and  Pausanias  * speak  ; 
for,  in  that  which  Herodotus  mentions,  they  sustained  great  loss,  and 
went  to  found  the  city  of  Hyele  (Velia) ; but,  according  to  the  two  his- 


3 Herod.  II.  clxv.  c Horat.  Epod.  XVI.  25. 

4 Callimach.  Hymn,  in  Dianam,  49.  7 Thucyd.  I.  xiii.  p.  13. 

3 zEschyl.  in  Prometheo  vincto,  366.  • Pausan.  Phocic.  sive  X.  viii.  p.  817. 

See  Blomtield’s  Gloss.  jEsch. 
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torians  I have  just  named,  they  founded  the  city  of  Marseilles,  after 
having  beaten  the  Carthaginians  on  the  sea. 

271.  KaBfttig  nc  rtnj  iyivcro.  It  was  a sort  of  Cadmean  victory 
to  them.  This  was  a proverbial  expression  to  signify  a victory  fatal  to 
the  conqueror*.  Plato  uses  the  term  iraiida  KaCfitta,  ‘a  Cadmean 
education,’  for  an  education  fatal  to  those  who  receive  it  *.  IlaicStta 
yir  ohci  irwirore  yeyore  K aifxtia'  v'ikcu  fit  ardpunroic  voWai  fii)  roiav- 
rai  yiyoraat  re  cat  tooyrai.  “ A good  education  has  never  been  fatal 
to  any  one ; but  there  have  been  many  victories  which  were  and  still 
will  be  fatal  to  nations.”  See  Hesychius  under  the  word  Kafifum,  and 
Suidas  under  the  words  Kafifitta  vie r\  and  K acytiav  vUgv.  Both  these 
authors  give  several  reasons  for  the  proverb ; which  the  reader  may 
consult.  Plutarch  says  *,  that  by  * Cadmean  victory,’  the  ancients 
understood  one  parallel  to  that  of  the  two  brothers  Eteocles  and  Poly- 
nices,  both  disgraceful  and  pernicious. 

272.  “EwXtov  t£  TV/yioi'.  They  sailed  to  Rhegium.  It  is  astonishing 
that  Herodotus  should  have  passed  over  in  silence  the  foundation  of  the 
city  of  Marseilles.  Eusebius 5 says,  that  the  Phocasans  founded  it  in  the 
third  year  of  the  45th  Olympiad.  Solinus  refers  it  to  the  first  year  of 
the  same  Olympiad 4 : ‘ Ligurum  ora,  in  qua  Phocenses  quondam  fugati 
Persarum  adventu  Massiliam  urbem  Olympiade  quadragesima  quinta 
condiderunt.’  He  is  mistaken,  however,  in  calling  these  people  ‘ Pho- 
censes ;’  but  this  error  is  common  to  him  with  many  Latin  authors, 
who  confound  the  Phocasans  (of  Asia  Minor)  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Phocis  (in  Greece)  : and  he  is  equally  mistaken  in  saying  that  it  was 
at  the  time  when  the  Persians  entered  Ionia.  The  45th  Olympiad  is 
long  anterior  to  the  reign  of  Cyrus.  I am  persuaded  that  it  was  founded 
in  the  first  year  of  the  45th  Olympiad,  which  answers  to  the  year  4114 
of  the  Julian  period,  600  years  before  our  era,  and  that  it  was  enlarged 
by  the  same  Phocaeans  in  the  second  year  of  the  61st  Olympiad,  the 
year  4179  of  the  Julian  period,  535  years  before  our  era.  Aristotle 
mentions’,  in  his  ‘ Republic  of  the  Marscillese,’  some  particulars  which 
the  reader  probably  may  not  dislike  to  see  recorded. 

“ Certain  merchants  of  Phocma,  an  Ionian  city,  founded  Marseilles. 
Euxenus  of  Phocaea  was  the  guest  of  Nanus,  king  of  the  country.  This 
prince,  about  to  dispose  of  his  daughter  in  marriage,  invited  Euxenus, 
who  had  just  arrived,  to  a festival.  Marriage  ceremonies  were  there 
celebrated  in  the  following  manner:  The  lady  about  to  be  married 
entered  after  the  repast,  and  presented  to  the  individual  among  her 
lovers  whom  she  preferred  a goblet  full  of  wine  ; and  he  who  received 
it  became  her  husband.  This  young  lady,  whose  name  was  Petta,  pre- 


9 Moschopul.  irepi  p.  112.  Sui- 
das, under  the  word  K acptta  vUrj, 

1  Plato  de  Lcgibus,  1.  vol.  II.  p.  641, 


2 Plut.  de  Fratemo  Amore,p.  488,  a. 

3 Eusebii  Chron.  p.  124. 

4 Solini  Polyhist.  II.  p.  12,  E. 

5 Athen.  Deipnos.  XIII.  v.  p.  676 , a. 
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sented  the  cup  to  Euxenus,  either  by  chance  or  from  some  other  motive. 
Euxenus,  having  married  her  with  the  permission  of  her  father,  changed 
her  name  to  Aristoxena.  He  had  a son  by  her,  whom  he  called  Protis, 
and  from  him  are  descended  the  illustrious  family  of  the  Protiades.” 
His  father-in-law  assigned  him  a tract  of  country  on  which  to  build  a 
town.  The  same  circumstances  are  related  by  Justin6,  with  some  slight 
variation  ; and  this  author  refers  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  the  reign 
of  Tarquinius  Priscus.  This  foundation  having  occurred  COO  years  before 
our  era,  coincides  with  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  that  prince. 

The  Greeks  called  Marseilles  MareoXia.  And  according  to  the  histo- 
rian Timseus 7,  this  name  was  derived  from  the  word  Mu/raai  aXitu,  ‘fasten 
it,  fisherman,’  which  was  called  out  by  the  pilot  to  a fisherman,  to  whom 
he  had  thrown  a cable,  on  that  coast.  Though  this  etymology  belongs 
to  Timseus,  I do  not  think  it  better  founded  on  that  account,  but  pre- 
fer that  of  M.  St.  Simon  Sandricourt,  bishop  of  Agde.  This  illustrious 
prelate  thought,  and  with  reason,  that  this  name  came  6 from  the  Celtic 
word  ‘ mas,’  which  signifies  ‘ dwelling,  habitation,’  and  the  name  of  the 
Salians,  who  formerly  inhabited  this  country.  The  term  is  frequently 
found  in  Burgundian,  with  some  slight  variation. 

When  the  Phocseans  wished  to  escape  from  the  yoke  of  the  Persians, 
a part  of  them  * repaired  to  Marseilles,  under  the  conduct  of  Creon- 
tiades  ; but  having  been  repulsed,  they  went  and  founded  the  city  of 
Velia.  Others  were  more  fortunate.  The  Phocseans,  says  Isocrates1, 
flying  from  the  domination  of  the  great  king,  abandoned  Asia,  and  went 
to  live  at  Marseilles.  Thucydides  and  Pausanias 3 fix  the  foundation  of 
Marseilles  at  the  same  time.  It  appears  certain,  therefore,  that  there 
were  two  colonies  of  Phocseans  at  this  place  ; the  first  of  whom  founded 
the  city,  and  the  second  enlarged  it.  I believe  that  Agathias 3 is  the 
only  author  who  says  that  the  Phocseans,  expelled  by  Darius,  son  of 
Hystaspes,  founded  Marseilles,  which,  from  a Greek  city,  adds  he,  has 
now  become  completely  barbarous.  What  would  this  historian  say, 
could  he  revisit  the  world  in  our  day?  [It  is  still  barbarous  in  the 
Hellenic  sense  of  the  term,  being  inhabited  by  a people  who  are  not 
Greeks.] 

CLXVII.  278.  'Eicn'i<TavTO  TrdXtv  yijc  rijc  Oivwrpii/c.  They  obtained  pos- 
session of  a city  in  the  land  of  (Enotria.  A part  of  the  Phocseans  founded 
in  (Enotria,  since  called  Lucania,  the  city  of  Hyele,  which  the  Latins  call 
Velia4.  “A  Phocaea  verb  Asiaticus  populus  Harpagi  inclementiam 
vitans,  Cyri  regis  praefecti,  Italiam  navigio  petiit.  Cujus  pars  in  Lucania 
Veliam,  alia  condidit  in  Viennensi  Massiliam.”  The  Phocmans  there 

6 Justin.  XLIII.  iii.  vol.  II.  p.  712.  1 Isocr.  in  Archidamo,  vol.  II.  p.  54. 

7 Steph.  Byz.  voc.  MaaaaXia.  1 Thucyd.  I.  xiii.  p.  13  ; Pausanias,  X. 

8 Lettres  sur  la  Grccc,  par  M.  Guys,  viii.  p.  817. 

tom.  I.  p.  429.  3 Agathias,  I.  p.  12,  n. 

® Strabo,  VI.  p.  388,  a.  4 Amm.  Marccll.  XV.  ix.  p.  75- 
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consecrated  a chapel  to  the  hero  Cymus.  Perhaps  the  city  was  already 
founded,  and  then  bore  the  name  of  Cymus : the  Phocaeans  founded  it 
anew,  and  called  it  Hyele,  from  the  marsh  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 

‘ Velia*  autem  dicta  est  a paludibus,  quibus  cingitur,  quas  Graeci  fXij 
dicunt.  Fuit  ergo  Helia,  sed  accepit  digammon,  et  facta  Velia,  ut 
Henetus,  Venetus.’ 

274.  Ktlps'o*'.  Cymus.  Cymus*,  son  of  Hercules,  gave  his  name 
to  the  island  of  Cymus.  He  was  no  doubt  honoured  as  a hero,  and  it 
is  probably  of  him  that  Herodotus  speaks.  Diodorus  Siculus’  mentions 
another  Cymus.  Inachus  sent  him  with  a considerable  fleet,  in  search 
of  his  daughter  Io,  and  forbade  him  to  return  without  her.  Not  having 
been  able  to  find  her,  he  established  himself  in  the  Carian  Chersonesus, 
and  there  built  a town  of  his  name. 

If  Herodotus  meant  to  speak  of  either  of  these  two  Cyrnuses,  it  was 
more  probably  the  first.  It  is  very  astonishing  that  this  son  of  Her- 
cules should  have  been  unknown  to  all  the  poets  and  all  the  historians, 
and  that  the  grammarian  Servius  should  be  the  only  writer  who  men- 
tions him. 

CLXVIII.  275.  K\a£o[xiyios  T lyijawc.  Timesius  of  Clazomentv. 
We  read  in  all  the  MSS.  and  all  the  editions  of  Herodotus,  ‘ Timesius 
yet  Plutarch,  as  well  as  JElian,  writes  Timesias. 

Timesias  of  Clazomenae  * was  a man  of  character,  who  had  wisely 
governed  that  city.  Envy,  which  instinctively  fastens  on  men  of  that 
stamp,  directed  its  bitterness  against  him.  He  at  first  despised  its 
efforts  ; but  the  cause  of  his  ultimately  quitting  his  country  was  as  fol- 
lows. He  was  passing  before  a school,  the  pupils  of  which  had  just 
been  dismissed  by  their  master,  and  were  playing  together.  A dispute 
arose  between  two  of  them  as  to  the  game.  One  of  them  said,  with  an 
oath,  Why  cannot  I brain  Timesias  in  this  way,  which  would  be  no 
harm  done  1 This  expression  having  fully  convinced  him  of  the  hatred 
borne  to  him  by  his  fellow-citizens,  since  he  was  detested  not  only  by 
grown  men,  but  even  by  children,  he  retired  into  voluntary  banishment. 

He  afterwards  repaired  to  Delphi9  to  consult  the  oracle  respecting  a 
colony  which  he  proposed  to  found.  The  god  answered ; ‘ You  are 
about  to  conduct  a swarm  of  bees,  which  will  soon  be  followed  by 
wasps.’ 

The  oracle  was  verified.  He  founded  the  city  of  Abdera ; but 
shortly  afterwards  was  driven  out  of  it  by  the  Thracians,  as.  Herodotus 
relates.  The  time  of  his  founding  that  city  is  not  known.  The  Teians 
certainly  colonized  Abdera  in  the  year  4173  of  the  Julian  period,  541 
years  before  our  era.  But,  as  Eusebius 1 says  that  it  was  founded  in  the 

5 Scrvius  ad  Atliieid.  VI.  359.  731-2;  Plut.  Reipubl.  gerendee  Pnec. 

c Idem  ad  Virgilii  Eclog.  IX.  30.  p.  812,  A. 

7 Diod.  Sic.  V.  lx.  vol.  I.  p.  379.  9 Plutarch,  de  Amic.  Multit.  p,  96,  a. 

• zEliani  Var.  Hist.  XII.  ix.  pp.  1 Eusebii  Chron.  Can.  p.  157. 
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second  year  of  the  31st  Olympiad  (656  b.  c.),  I am  persuaded  that  he 
intended  to  speak  of  its  foundation  by  Timesius. 

CLXXI.  276.  Elxov  Tac  vijoovQ.  They  inhabited  the  islands.  Thu- 
cydides says,  on  the  contrary,  that  Minos  drove  the  Carians  from  the 
Cyclades,  and  gave  to  his  children  the  government  of  those  islands. 
If  the  account  of  Thucydides  be  correct,  we  must,  in  conformity  with 
the  Arundelian  Marbles,  fix  ’ this  conquest  of  Minos  about  100  years 
before  the  siege  of  Troy.  But  several  reasons  incline  the  balance  to 
the  side  of  Herodotus.  1.  He  was  of  Halicarnassus,  a town  of  Caria, 
and  therefore  better  enabled  than  Thucydides  to  acquire  information  as 
to  the  antiquities  of  that  nation.  2.  He  says  himself,  that  he  carried 
his  researches  into  the  ancient  traditions  of  the  Carians,  as  far  back  as 
possible.  3.  This  is  not  the  only  point  in  which  Thucydides,  so  jealous 
of  Herodotus  as  even  to  shed  tears,  affects  to  contradict  him.  4.  Pau- 
sanias  intimates,  that  the  Carians  treated  with  Minos  on  equal  terms ; 
a statement  which  should  incline  us  to  prefer  the  account  of  Hero- 
dotus. 

All  this  difference  of  opinion  appears  to  me  to  be  very  easily  recon- 
cileable.  Minos  was  master  of  all  the  Cyclades ; but  he  drove  the 
Carians  only  from  those  to  which  he  sent  colonies,  as  Thucydides  * 
says,  and  doubtless  left  them  in  possession  of  the  others,  on  condition 
that  they  should  acknowledge  him  for  their  sovereign,  and  that  they 
should  furnish  him  with  mariners,  as  Herodotus  affirms. 

According  to  Homer4,  the  Carians  were  a distinct  people  from  the 
Leleges,  which  latter  were  a confused  multitude  collected  from  various 
nations.  There  were  great  numbers  of  them  in  the  islands  occupied 
by  the  Carians  ; and  hence  their  name  was  given  to  the  Carians  of  the 
isles.  The  continental  Carians  were,  in  the  first  instance,  quite  distinct 
from  the  Leleges  ; and  Strabo  says  *,  “ The  insular  Carians,  having 
passed  over  to  the  continent,  took  possession  of  a large  portion  of  the 
coast  and  of  the  interior,  of  which  they  deprived  the  ancient  proprie- 
tors ; these  being  for  the  greater  part  Leleges  and  Pelasgi.”  Thus 
these  Leleges  were  not  identical  with  those  of  the  isles  ; but  being 
afterwards  incorporated  with  the  Carians  who  came  from  the  isles, 
and  who  were  likewise  called  Leleges,  they  became  so  entirely  con- 
founded together,  that  the  metropolis  of  Caria  was  called  the  city 
of  the  Leleges  * : nevertheless,  the  appellation  of  Carians  at  length 
prevailed. 

277.  ’End  ra  Kiiaveu  \6ipov  c liriSeeaOat  Kapt'c  cl  at  oi  KaraStb,avrtt;. 
The  Carians  were  the  inventors  of  plumes  attached  to  helmets.  This  is 

2 Minos  was  much  more  ancient.  See  4 Iliad.  VII. 
my  Essay  on  the  Chronology  of  Hero-  5 Strabo,  XIV.  p.  970,  a,  n. 
dotus,  chap.  xii.  s Eustath.  in  Horn.  Iliad.  XX.  p.  810. 

1 Thueyd.  I.  iv.  p.  S.  lin.  32. 
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confirmed  by  the  following  fragment  of  Alcaeus 7 : 

Aiupov  re  aeiuiy  Kapixor. 

“ Shaking  a Carian  plume.” 

“The  Persians8,”  says  Plutarch,  “call  the  Carians  cocks,  from  the 
plumes  with  which  they  decorate  their  helmets.” 

This  aigrette  or  plume  occasioned  the  Egyptian  oracle  also  to  give 
the  Carians  the  appellation  of  cocks ".  [The  oracle  here  referred  to  is 
reported  differently  by  Herodotus',  and  passed  over  in  silence  by 
Diodorus  Siculus*.  It  may  be  justly  suspected  of  being  a Greek 
fable.} 

278.  “O^aya  aairioi  ovroi  eiai  ol  TTUirjfjaflf i ot  wpu/rot.  They  were 
the  first  who  made  holders  to  shields.  It  appears,  nevertheless,  from 
Homer  *,  that  at  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Troy,  the  buckler  or  shield 
had  two  staples,  or  hoops  of  wood,  through  one  of  which  the  arm  was 
passed,  and  the  other  was  held  in  the  hand,  for  its  more  easy  govern- 
ment : and  for  these  were  probably  substituted  the  leathern  belts,  of 
which  Herodotus  speaks.  This  loop  of  leather*  had  not  been  pre- 
viously known,  and  was  invented  by  the  Carians.  It  was  called  6\avov 
or  Triipirat.  Anacreon  calls  it  Kapocoep-ytc  6\aroy  \ 

Aia  levre  liapiKoepytoc  o^ayoio 
Xiipa  ndepeyat. 

“ Come,  let  us  thrust  our  arms  through  the  staples  (or  loops)  of  the 
buckler,  the  work  of  the  Carians.” 

Sophocles,  therefore,  does  not  strictly  observe  costume,  when  he  gives 
to  the  buckler  of  Ajax  two  leathern  loops  8. 

279.  Tip  ovyopan  rip  airrip  aei  bia\pewptyovi  TtpTTln  yvy.  They 
have  always  borne  the  same  name  as  at  present.  They  probably  called 
themselves  only  Carians  ; but  others  undoubtedly  called  them  Lcleges, 
because  people  of  all  nations  were  incorporated  with  them. 

280.  Aioe  Kupioo  ip  by  up \a~ioy.  An  ancient  temple  of  Jupiter  Carius. 
-/Elian7  confounds  the  temple  of  the  Carian  Jupiter  with  that  of  Jupiter 
Stratius  (or  Warrior).  “ This  temple,”  says  he,  “ is  sixty-six  stadia 
distant  from  the  city  of  the  Mylasians.  A sword  is  suspended  from 
the  statue  of  this  god,  and  he  is  honoured  under  the  names  of  Carius 
and  of  Stratius.”  Herodotus  distinguished  8 between  these  two  temples, 
and  Strabo  has  followed  him.  “ Labranda,”  says  the  latter  writer  is 
a hamlet  on  a mountain,  near  its  summit,  on  the  road  from  Alabanda  to 
Mylassa,  but  a considerable  distance  from  the  latter.  There  is,  on  this 


7 Strabo,  XIV.  p.  976,  B. 

* Plutarch,  in  Artaxerxc,  p.  1016,  b. 

• PolyrcmiK,  VII.  Strateg.  iii.  p.  009. 

1 Herod.  II,  clii. 

J Diod.  Sic.  I.  lxvi. 

3 Iliad.  VIII.  193. 

4 Eustath.  Comment,  ad  Horn.  Iliad. 


VIII.  p.  707.  lin.  59  et  s. 

5 Strabo,  XIV.  p.  976,  B. 

6 Ajax  Mastigoph.  576. 

7 /Elian  de  Nat.  Animal.  XII.  xxx. 
vol.  II.  p.  695. 

8 Herod.  I.  clxxi.  V.  cxix. 

• Strabo,  XIV.  p.  973,  c ; 974,  a. 
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spot,  an  ancient  temple,  and  a statue  of  Jupiter  Stratius.  It  is  honoured 
by  the  neighbouring  people  and  by  the  inhabitants  of  Mylassa.  It  is 
about  sixty-eight  stadia  from  their  city  ....  The  third  temple  is  that 
of  the  Carian  Jupiter.  It  is  common  to  all  the  Carians;  the  Lydians 
and  the  Mysians  being  kindred  nations,  are  also  admitted  into  it.” 

CLXXIII.  281.  T/)v  yap  Kp>/ri)v  tl-^oy  to  n aXaidy  n dotty  flap- 
fiapoi.  In  remote  times,  the  island  of  Crete  was  inhabited  by  barbarians. 
These  ancient  inhabitants  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Eteocreta: 1 
(or  true  Cretans).  They  are  believed  to  have  been  Autochthones,  that 
is  to  say,  indigenous  inhabitants  of  tbe  island.  Their  king’s  name  was 
Cres1 3.  After  several  generations  had  passed  away,  the  Pelasgians 
occupied5  a part  of  the  island.  The  third  nation  were  the  Dorians, 
who  for  the  most  part  came  from  the  countries  adjacent  to  mount 
Olympus,  under  the  conduct  of  Tectamus,  son  of  Dorus,  and  of  the 
Achaeans  of  Laconia.  This  Tectamus  became  king4  of  the  island. 
Having  married  the  daughter  of  Cretheus,  he  had  by  her  Asterius. 
Whilst  this  Asterius  was  king  of  Crete,  Jupiter,  it  is  said,  carried  off 
Europa  of  Phoenicia,  and  by  her  had  Minos,  Rhadamanthus,  and  Sar- 
pedon.  Asterius  afterwards  married  Europa ; but  having  no  children  by 
her,  he  adopted  those  of  Jupiter,  and  left  them  his  kingdom.  Minos 
was  the  father  of  Lycastus,  whose  son  Minos  the  Second,  having 
equipped  a fleet,  became  master  of  the  seas.  He  married  Pasiphae,  by 
whom  he  had  Androgeus,  Ariadne,  &c.  Fourthly,  there  passed  into 
Crete  a mixture  of  barbarous  nations  “,  who,  in  time,  learned  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Greeks  established  there  : and  lastly,  after  the  return  of 
the  Heraclidas,  the  Argians  and  Lacedaemonians  sent  colonies  thither. 

282.  [NO*-  in  eaXeoyrai  bird  rwy  nepioiKtoy  al  Avkioi,  Tip/u'Xai.  The 
Lycians  are  now  still  called  by  their  neighbours,  Termilce.  This  state- 
ment, from  which  Strabo  seems  disposed  to  dissent,  receives  sufficient 
confirmation  from  the  authorities  collected  by  Stephanus  of  Byzantium. 
But  it  is  interesting  to  remark  that  the  ancient  name  Termilas,  or,  as 
Stephanus  writes  it,  Tremilcs,  has  been  recently  deciphered  in  inscrip- 
tions in  the  Lycian  character  and  on  coins  collected  in  Lycia  by  Mr. 
Fellowes  *.] 

283.  KaXtovat  and  rdiv  ynrtpiov  tiavrobc.  They  call  themselves  after 
their  mothers.  This  is  confirmed  by  Nicolaus  of  Damascus7.  The 
Xanthians  had  a similar  custom,  the  origin  of  which  is  recounted  by 
Nymphis ",  in  the  fourth  book  of  his  History  of  Heraclea.  A wild 
boar  committed  dreadful  depredations  in  their  country  ; Belleroplion 
slew  it,  but  the  Xanthians  testified  not  the  slightest  degreee  of  grati- 


1 Diod.  Sic.  V.  lxiv.  vol.  I.  p.  381  ; 

and  Ixxx.  p.  395. 

3 Id.  V.  Ixiv.  vol.  I.  p.  381. 
s Id.  ibid.  p.  395. 

4 Id.  IV.  lx.  vol.  I.  p.  304. 


8 Id.  V.  Ixxx.  vol.  I.  p.  390. 

6 Discoveries  in  Lycia,  1840,  pp.  405. 
499,  &c. 

7 Exccrptn  ex  Nic.  Damasc.  p.  517. 

8 riutarch.  de  Virt.  Muli.  p.  240,  c,  n. 
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tilde.  This  prince  uttered  a curse  upon  them,  and  obtained  as  a boon 
from  Neptune,  that  a particular  species  of  salt  should  issue  from  the 
soil  and  destroy  its  fruits.  This  plague  endured,  till  the  prince,  over- 
come by  the  entreaties  of  the  women,  supplicated  Neptune  to  lay  aside 
his  wrath ; and  thence  the  custom  of  the  Xanthians  of  taking  their 
names  only  from  their  mothers.  This  reason,  borrowed  from  mytho- 
logy, is  not  very  well  calculated  to  persuade  persons  of  reflection. 

Xanthia  was  a small  country  of  Lycia.  Though  this  custom  might 
have  originated  with  the  Xanthians,  the  Lycians  certainly  adopted  it. 
Among  them,  the  inheritance  descended  to  the  female  children,  and  the 
male  were  excluded8. 

[The  custom  here  described,  of  preferring  the  female  line  in  tracing 
lineage  or  regulating  succession,  still  exists  in  India,  among  the  Nairs 
on  the  Malabar  coast,  and  in  some  parts  of  Africa1.  Wherever  it  is 
followed,  the  sister’s  son  is  the  nearest  heir.  Proofs  of  the  existence  of 
this  custom  in  Lycia  may  be  found  in  some  of  the  sepulchral  inscrip- 
tions copied  by  Mr.  Fellowes.] 

CLXXIV.  284.  T?jc  Bvftaoairjc.  Bybassia.  The  text  formerly  had 
' Byblesia,’  now  altered  to  Bybassia  in  conformity  with  a conjecture  of 
Vossius2,  which  has  been  adopted  by  Gronovius  and  by  Wesseling,  and 
confirmed  by  Diodorus  Siculus 3 and  Pliny  the  naturalist 4.  The  follow- 
ing verses  of  Ovid5  were  not  without  their  influence  in  effecting  this 
change : 

Byblida  non  aliter  latos  ululasse  per  agros, 

Bttbasides  videre  nurus. 

I propose  to  make  the  construction  thus  : rije  Bv/3a<r<rtijc  dpypfVi/c 
Ik  tii c Xtp ooviioov.  ‘ Bybassia  commencing  at  the  Chersonesus.’  In 
this  case,  the  whole  peninsula  will  bear  the  name  of  Cnidia,  and 
Bybassia  will  be  without  the  peninsula.  This  appears  to  me  conform- 
able to  reason,  and  I have  therefore  adopted  it.  It  strikes  me,  how- 
ever, that  the  meaning  would  be  more  clear,  if  we  placed  the  preposi- 
tion after  Xfpo-ojo/irov,  which  would  make  but  a very  slight  change, 
dpy/scvijc  rrjg  Xip/TUyi/irov  Ik  Ttjg  livjSaddirjc. 

I am  aware  that  Vossius,  in  his  notes  on  Pomponius  Mela,  supposes 
that  Bybassia  is  a peninsula ; while  Valckenaer  appears  to  think  that  it 
is  the  little  island  of  which  Pausanias  speaks a.  But  how  could  an 
island,  which,  according  to  Strabo  r,  was  but  seven  stadia  in  circum- 
ference, be  connected  with  the  continent  by  an  isthmus  of  five  stadia? 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  city  itself  was  partly  on  the  island  : and 
superstition  having  once  forbidden  the  cutting  through  of  the  isthmus, 

0 Stob.  p.  292.  23.  4 Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  V.  xxviii.  vol.  I. 

1 Travels  of  Ibn  Hatutnh,  by  Prof.  Lee,  p.  274. 

p.  234.  4 Ovid.  Mctam.  IX.  642. 

2 Vossius  ad  P.  Melam,  I.  xvi.  p,  637.  3 Paus.  V.  xxiv.  p,  446. 

3 Diod.  Sic.  V.  lxii.  p.  380.  7 Strabo,  XIV.  p.  969,  b. 
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would  afterwards  have  continued  to  oppose  that  work.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  the  isthmus  of  which  Herodotus  speaks  could  not  be  cut 
through,  because  it  was  of  rock ; and  before  the  invention  of  gun- 
powder, such  an  undertaking  was  scarcely  practicable. 

285.  Zfuc  yap  k tOquc  vijaov  ii  k IfioiiXcro.  Jupiter  would  have 
made  an  island  of  it,  if  it  had  so  pleased  him.  The  answer  of  the  oracle 
reminds  me  of  an  historical  anecdote,  which  the  reader  will  perhaps  not 
be  displeased  to  find  here*.  “Certain  Dutchmen  offered  Charles  II. 
king  of  Spain,  to  make  the  Tagus  navigable  as  far  as  Lisbon,  on  condi- 
tion of  being  allowed,  for  a term  of  years,  to  levy  certain  duties  upon 
the  merchandise  embarked  there.  They  had  also  an  intention  of  making 
the  Man^anarez  navigable  from  Madrid  to  the  place  where  it  joins 
the  Tagus.  The  council  of  Castille,  after  mature  deliberation,  returned 
the  following  notable  answer : Had  it  pleased  God  to  make  those  two 
rivers  navigable,  he  would  not  have  needed  man's  assistance  to  do  so. 
Since  he  has  not  done  so,  it  is  evident  that  it  did  not  please  him  that 
those  two  rivers  should  be  navigable.  Such  an  enterprise,  therefore, 
seems  opposed  to  the  decrees  of  Providence,  and  involves  a wish  to 
remedy  imperfections  which  God  has  purposely  left  in  his  works.” 

CLXXVI.  286.  'Yir ijipay  ri )v  cucpoTroXty  Trairay  raorrjr  icatcoOut. 
They  set  fire  to  the  citadel  so  that  it  should  be  all  consumed.  Similar  de- 
spair9 seized  on  the  Xantliians,  when  Brutus  besieged  their  city.  In  an 
endeavour  to  set  fire  to  the  engines  of  the  Romans,  an  impetuous  wind 
drove  back  the  flames  upon  the  walls,  and  the  fire  gained  the  neighbour- 
ing houses.  The  Romans,  by  the  order  of  Brutus,  hastened  to  extin- 
guish the  flames ; but  the  Xanthians,  men,  women,  and  children,  slaves 
and  freemen,  repelled  them,  and  on  all  sides  supplied  reeds,  wood,  and 
every  thing  that  could  serve  as  fuel  to  the  fire.  Men  and  women  perished, 
some  in  one  way  and  some  in  another ; even  children  threw  themselves 
into  the  flames  ; some  precipitated  themselves  from  the  walls ; others 
held  up  their  throats  to  their  fathers,  entreating  them  to  slaughter  them. 
A woman,  with  a dead  infant  hanging  round  her  neck,  was  seen  with  a 
torch  setting  fire  to  a house.  Moved  with  compassion,  Brutus  offered 
a reward  to  his  soldiers  for  every  Lycian  that  could  be  saved.  It  is 
said  that  150  accepted  of  life  thus  offered  them. 

Appian  1 remarks,  that  the  Xanthians  on  three  occasions  gave  unequi- 
vocal proofs  of  their  preference  of  liberty  to  life.  The  first  is  that  of 
which  Herodotus  speaks  ; the  second  was  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  son 
of  Philip  ; and  the  third  when  Brutus  besieged  them. 


CLXXVIII.  287.  Meyadoc  iovaa  utTWirov  itaorov  ttnuoi  kcii  tearov 
oral  ion’.  Being  on  each  face  a hundred  and  twenty  stadia  in  length. 

* Letters  concerning  the  Spanish  Na-  9 Plutarch,  in  Liruio,  p.  9911,  d. 

tion  ; by  the  Rev.  Ed.  Clarke,  1703.  4to.  1 Appian.  Hist.  Bell.  Civ.  IV.  p.  1014 

p.  284.  et  s. 
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Pliny1  assigns  to  Babylon  sixty  miles  of  circumference  ; but  he  reckons 
eight  stadia  to  the  Roman  mile,  without  taking  the  pains  to  ascertain 
whether  the  author  he  copies  means  the  great,  the  small,  or  the  middle 
stadium.  He  limits  himself  to  literally  translating  Herodotus,  without 
endeavouring  to  convey  his  true  meaning. 

Diodorus  Siculus  ’,  who  copies  Ctesias,  states  that  the  circumference 
of  Babylon  was  not  more  than  360  stadia.  This  statement  appears,  at 
first  sight,  to  differ  materially  from  that  of  Herodotus.  M.  D’Anville 
has  endeavoured  to  make  these  two  calculations  square  with  each  other. 
His  method  of  doing  this,  like  every  thing  else  proceeding  from  that 
skilful  geographer,  is  exceedingly  ingenious.  The  temple  of  Belus,  he 
observes  *,  was  eight  stadia  in  circuit,  according  to  Herodotus.  Now 
Pietro  della  Valle  found  its  circuit  to  be  1134  common  paces  ; and 
M.  D’Anville  calculates  the  common  pace  at  twenty-one  inches.  There- 
fore, the  1134  paces  of  the  circuit  of  this  temple  are  equal  to  330  toises 
(or  fathoms)  four  feet ; and  if  this  number  of  toises  represent  the  eight 
stadia  which  Herodotus  allows  to  this  circuit,  what  he  calls  a stadium 
can  be  no  more  than  forty-one  toises  two  feet.  According  to  this  calcu- 
lation, we  shall  have  19,840  toises  for  the  circumference  of  Babylon. 
But  as  Diodorus  Siculus  often  computes  the  stadium  at  fifty-four  toises 
two  feet,  the  360  stadia,  which  according  to  him  constituted  the  cir- 
cumference of  Babylon,  will  amount  to  19,560  toises  ; which  agrees 
very  nearly  with  the  calculation  of  Herodotus.  Thus  Babylon,  though 
still  immense,  ceases  to  be  a prodigy  in  extent,  and  its  circumference  is 
reduced  to  little  more  than  eight  of  our  leagues. 

[The  mound  measured  by  Pietro  della  Valle  is  no  longer  considered 
as  tbe  temple  of  Belus  : D’Anville’s  attempt,  therefore,  to  reconcile  the 
two  Greek  historians,  falls  to  the  ground.  Respecting  the  convenient 
hypothesis  of  a variety  of  stadia,  see  the  last  paragraph  of  note  302.] 

According  to  Strabo*,  Babylon  was  385  stadia  in  circumference.  The 
thickness  of  its  walls  was  thirty-two  feet,  their  height  fifty  cubits,  and 
that  of  the  towers  ten.  Had  Strabo  been  at  Babylon,  or  had  he  read 
authentic  accounts  of  it  ? 

Eustathius*  agrees  pretty  nearly  with  Strabo;  but  he  places  the 
towers  over  the  gates,  which  will  reduce  them  to  100.  The  description 
of  Herodotus  supposes  a much  larger  number,  and  Diodorus  Siculus1 
reckons  them  at  250. 

288.  Aojioo-iW  Trriytwt'.  Two  hundred  cubits  in  height.  The  different 
writers  who  have  spoken  of  the  walls  of  this  city,  do  not  agree  as  to 
their  height.  They  all  founded  their  calculations  on  Herodotus,  and 
the  difference  between  them  appears  to  have  arisen  from  a too  cursory 


> riin.  Hist.  Nat.  VI.  xxvi.  vol.  I.  vol.  XXVITI.  p.  246. 
p.  331.  * Strabo,  XVI.  p.  1072,  n. 

* Diocl.  Sic.  II.  vii.  vol.  I.  p.  120.  6 Kuxtath.  ad  Dionys.  Perieg.  1005. 

* See  the  Memoir  on  the  position  of  p.  175.  col.  2. 

Babylon,  M£m.  de  l'Acad.  dcs  Inscr.  7 Diod.  Sic.  II.  viL  vol.  I.  p.  120. 
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or  inattentive  perusal  of  that  historian,  as  the  reader  may  easily  convince 
himself.  But  before  proceeding  to  prove  this,  let  us  present,  under  the 
same  point  of  view,  these  different  admeasurements  reduced  into  Greek 
feet.  As  the  royal  cubit  was  three  inches  more  than  the  mean,  the  200 
cubits  make  337  feet  eight  inches,  at  sixteen  inches  to  the  foot. 


Greek  feet  Inches. 

Herodotus  . . . 

200  royal  cubits 

, . 337  8 

Ctesias"  . . . 

50  orgyia  . . 

, . 300 

Diodorus  Siculus 
Quintus  Curtius9 

| 50  cubits  . . 

, . 75 

Pliny'  . . . . 

200  feet  . . 

. 200 

Orosius3 

200  ...  . 

. 300 

Ctesias  evidently  copies  Herodotus  : fifty  orgyia  are  just  200  cubits ; 
only  he  has  not  remarked  that  our  author  spoke  of  royal  cubits. 

It  is  equally  evident  that  the  anonymous  writer  of  whom  Diodorus 
Siculus  speaks  had  Ctesias  in  his  eye,  as  had  Strabo  and  Quintus  Cur- 
tius ; but  alarmed  at  the  number  of  fifty  orgyia,  they  have  reduced  it  to 
fifty  cubits.  The  number  200,  assigned  by  Pliny,  proves  that  he  con- 
sulted only  our  historian ; but  for  cubits  he  has  inadvertently  written 
feet,  or  perhaps  that  is  an  error  of  the  copyists.  This  appears  from  his 
observing  that  these  feet  are  three  inches  longer  than  the  Roman  foot. 
Now  this  is  precisely  what  Herodotus  says  of  the  royal  cubit ; but  there 
never  was  any  foot  three  inches  longer  than  the  Roman. 

Orosius  follows  Herodotus  ; but  forgetting  that  our  historian  speaks 
of  royal  cubits,  which  are  three  inches  longer  than  the  ordinary  cubit, 
he  computes  only  200  of  the  shorter  ones. 

The  medium  cubit  is  probably  that  which  was  in  use  among  the 
Greeks  of  Asia  Minor,  and  therefore  the  most  familiar  to  Herodotus. 
The  cubit  of  Samos  was  equal  to  that  of  Egypt3.  M.  D’Anville4 
reckons  the  cubit  of  Egypt  at  one  foot  eight  inches  and  six  lines. 
The  royal  cubit  was  one  foot  nine  inches  and  ten  lines. 

CLXXIX.  239.  OlKt'ifiara.  Towers.  Ohctjpa  is  taken  in  a very 
general  sense,  and  signifies  ‘ a habitation  ; ’ or,  according  to  the  situ- 
ation in  which  it  is  applied,  ‘ a house,  a temple,  a bagnio,  a prison,  a 
tower,’  &c.  This  word  must  here  be  taken  in  the  last  sense,  both  from 
circumstances  and  from  the  authority  of  Strabo,  who  in  speaking  of 
these  same  buildings  uses  the  word  irupyos,  ‘ a tower.'  This  geographer 
allows  to  these  towers  ten  cubits  in  height.  This  term  povyokwXa 
seems  to  me  rather  to  signify  their  small  width  than  their  height,  and 
that  they  had  but  a single  chamber  or  division. 

’ I)iocl.  Sic.  II.  vii.  vol.  I.  p.  120.  3 Oros.  Histor.  II.  vi.  p.  102. 

8 Quintus  CurtiuB,  V.  cap.  i.  § xxvi.  3 Herod.  II.  clxviii. 

Strabo,  XVI.  p.  1072,  B.  4 D’Anville,  Traitd  des  Mesurcs  itiud- 

1 Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  VI.  xxvi.  vol.  I.  raires,  p.  2G. 
p.  331.  lin.  10.  Solin.  lvi.  p.  C2,  a. 
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290.  IIu\ai  Se  Ivioraoi  irtp«£  tov  rel\ioc  tKarbv,  \a\xtai  iraoui. 
There  were  a hundred  gates  in  the  compass  of  the  wall,  all  of  brass. 
Which  gave  rise  to  the  saying  of  Isaiah*,  “ I will  go  before  you,  and  1 
will  break  the  gates  of  brass.”  Eustathius  also  remarks,  that  Babylon 
had  a hundred  gates,  all  of  brass,  as  well  as  the  jambs,  or  door-posts, 
and  the  lintels  “ ; or  rather,  he  exactly  copies  our  historian. 

291.  [*Ic  ov vo pa.  uvrij.  It  is  named  Is.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  the  place  thus  described  by  Herodotus  as  eight  days’  journey 
distant  from  Babylon  and  on  a stream  in  which  were  springs  of 
Naphtha  or  Bitumen,  occupied  the  site  of  the  modem  Hit,  although  the 
stream  has  dried  up.  Pliny  mentions  that  bitumen  served  for  lime  in 
the  walls  of  Babylon7.] 

CLXXX.  292.  'Pt'fi  Se  e£  'Appeviuv.  It  flows  from  Armenia.  [The 
exact  geography  of  the  country  round  the  sources  of  the  Euphrates 
is  a recent  acquirement,  and  may  be  best  learned  from  Arrowsmith’s 
maps  *,  illustrating  the  routes  of  Ainsworth,  Lynch,  Brandt,  &c.] 

I should  not  forget  that  there  was  another  stream  which  flowed  into 
the  Euphrates,  and  bore  the  same  name.  It  is  the  same  which  the  Ten 
Thousand  encountered  on  their  return  to  Greece,  and  which  Pliny 
describes  in  his  Natural  History*. 

293.  Touc  ay koi vac.  Forms  an  elbow.  Herodotus  means,  that  the 
outer  wall  of  the  city  formed,  at  each  of  its  extremities  on  the  river,  an 
angle  with  the  interior  wall,  by  which  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  were 
bounded. 

Herodotus  spoke  of  its  gates  and  its  walls  only  from  hearsay.  Neither 
of  them  existed  in  his  time.  After  the  revolt  of  Babylon,  Darius  had 
the  walls  beaten  down  and  the  gates  carried  away1. 

CLXXXI.  294.  Aioc  BijXou  Ipov.  The  precinct  consecrated  to  Jupiter 
Belus  [Baal  or  Bel].  Arrian  asserts  * that  Xerxes  destroyed  it  on  his  re- 
turn from  Greece.  Strabo1,  who  aflirms  the  same  thing,  calls  this  temple 
the  tomb  of  Belus.  Tt  was,  according  to  this  geographer,  a square 
pyramid,  one  stadium  in  height,  each  side  of  which  was  one  stadium 
long,  that  is  to  say,  a little  more  than  300  feet.  I suppose  that  he  here 
means  the  little  stadium  of  about  fifty  toises.  It  is  true,  that  in  the 
time  of  Strabo,  the  stadium  was  computed  to  be  much  longer ; but  that 
author  is  not  in  the  habit  of  reducing  measures  to  the  standard  of  his 
own  time.  On  the  contrary,  he  always  means  the  stadium  known  at 
the  place  of  which  he  speaks.  Neither  of  these  authors  speaks  of  the 

1 Isaiah  xlv.  2.  » Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  V.  xxiv. 

e Eustatli.  ad  Dionys.  Perieg.  1006.  1 Herod.  III.  clix. 

p.  I/O.  col.  1.  Conf.  etiudcm  ad  Horn.  1 Arrian,  de  Exped.  Alex.  VII.  xvii. 

11.  IX.  p.  758.  p.  517. 

’ Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  XXV.  xv.  > Strabo,  XVI.  p.  1073,  B. 

* Journ.  R.  G.  Soc.  vols.  IX.  X. 
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destruction  of  this  temple,  but  from  the  report  of  others.  Herodotus, 
who  had  seen  it,  entirely  divests  them  of  credibility.  Pliny  also  con- 
tradicts them  : ‘ Durat*  adhuc  ibi  Jovis  Beli  templum.’ 

[Herodotus  describes  the  walls  and  gates  of  Babylon,  though  Darius 
had  destroyed  them  ; why  may  he  not  have  described  from  hearsay,  in 
like  manner,  the  temple  of  Bel  ?] 

We  must  bear  in  mind,  that  a temple  of  the  ancients  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  one  of  our  churches.  It  comprised  a considerable  extent  of 
ground,  enclosed  by  walls,  within  which  were  courts,  a grove,  pieces  of 
water,  sometimes  habitations  for  the  priests,  and  lastly  the  temple  pro- 
perly so  called,  and  into  which,  usually,  the  priest  alone  was  admitted. 
The  entire  precinct  was  called  ro  Itpov,  or,  in  the  Ionian  dialect,  to  tpoy. 
The  temple,  properly  so  called,  or  the  habitation  of  the  god,  was  named 
root,  and  in  Ionian  vrjoc.  It  is,  therefore,  obvious,  that  in  this  passage 
we  should  understand  the  entire  precinct.  If  it  had  meant  the  temple 
only,  this  tower  of  a stadium  on  each  side,  occupying  the  middle  of  the 
space,  would  have  produced  a monstrous  effect ; but  supposing  that 
admeasurement  to  apply  to  the  entire  space,  and  the  tower  to  have  stood 
in  the  middle  of  it,  we  shall  obtain  a meaning  more  conformable  to 
reason. 

Herodotus  on  a hundred  occasions  distinguishes  the  vao c from  the 
itpiy.  'Ipoys  Si  to  iv  ducvpoitn,  Kai  6 vr/it  re,  Kai  ro  \pt}<rrtipioy 
ov\riOtvTa  iveirtfiirpaTo.  “ The  sacred  enclosure,  the  temple,  and  the 
Oracle  of  Didyme,  were  pillaged  and  burnt.”  Pausanias8  says,  that 
the  Epidaurians  had  in  the  enclosure  consecrated  to  Aisculapius  a 
theatre,  which  for  the  beauty  of  its  proportions  surpassed  all  those  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  To  suppose  this  built  in  the  temple  itself,  as  the 
Abbe  Gedoyn  makes  Pausanias7  say,  would  be  absurd. 

[From  the  surveys  of  the  site  of  Babylon,  by  recent  travellers,  Clau- 
dius Rich  and  Ker  Porter  in  particular,  it  may  be  positively  concluded 
that  the  Birs  Nemrud  or  Nimrod’s  tower,  about  five  miles  south-west 
from  Hillah,  is  a remnant  of  the  tower  of  Bel.] 

295.  \a\Sdioi  idvrec  Ipiec.  The  Chaldeans  who  are  priests.  Belus 
was  originally  from  Egypt8.  He  went  to  Babylon,  accompanied  by 
other  Egyptians,  and  established  them  there  as  priests  : and  these  are 
the  people  whom  the  Babylonians  call  Chaldeans.  The  Chaldeans 
carried  to  Babylon  the  science  of  astrology  *,  which  they  had  learned 
from  the  priests  of  Egypt. 

[The  question,  who  were  the  Chaldeans,  involves  many  difficulties, 
which  the  hypothetical  statement  of  Diodorus  respecting  their  origin 
affords  little  chance  of  clearing  up  '.] 

* Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  VI.  xxvi.  vol.  I.  la  Grece,  tom.  i.  p.  214. 

p.  331.  lin.  20.  ' Diod.  Sic.  I.  xxviii.  p.  32. 

» Herod.  VI.  xix.  8 Id.  ibid,  lxxxi.  p.  92  ; and  II.  xxix. 

* Paus.  II.  xxvii.  p.  174.  p.  142. 

1 Pausanias,  ou  Voyage  Historique  de  1 See  Heeren’s  Idecn,  I.  2.  p.  Io0. 
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Voltaire  1 confounds  these  priests  with  the  Magi  who  were  the  priests 
of  the  Persians.  The  following  passage  of  Diogenes  Laertius  will 
suffice  to  correct  him.  “Some  maintain*  that  philosophy  commenced 
amongst  the  barbarians  ; that  the  Persians  had  their  Magi,  the  Babylo- 
nians their  Chaldeans,  and  the  Indians  their  Gymnosophists,  &c.” 

CLXXXII.  296.  ’Ey  0i//3ij<t<  rfjai  Aiyvjrn'jjo'i.  At  Thebes  in  Egypt. 
If  we  believe  Strabo,  this  custom  was  somewhat  different.  “ They 
consecrate  to  Jupiter,”  says  he  *,  “ a young  girl  of  illustrious  birth  and 
striking  beauty.  She  grants  her  favours  to  whomsoever  she  thinks 
proper,  till  a certain  time,  when  she  is  married  ; but  between  the  time  of 
her  concubinage  and  her  marriage,  they  wear  mourning  for  her.” 

297.  Oir  yap  wv  aid  Lari  xprjtm'iptov  uirrodt.  For  he  does  not  deliver 
the  oracle  at  this  place  at  all  times.  Apollo  delivered  the  oracles  at 
Patara  during  the  six  winter,  and  at  Delphi  during  the  six  summer 
months,  as  we  learn  from  Servius  * : ‘ Nam  constat  Apollinem  sex  men- 
sibus  hiemalibus,  apud  Patara,  civitatem  Lycise,  dare  responsa,  unde 
Pataraeus  Apollo  dicitur,  et  sex  ajstivis  apud  Delum.’ 

CLXXXIII.  298.  Etplys  hi  t\a) 3e.  Xerxes  took  possession  of  it. 
This  was,  in  all  probability,  on  his  return  from  Greece.  Arrian  does  not 
mention*  the  statue  of  Jupiter  Belus,  but  the  temple  of  the  god,  which, 
according  to  this  author,  Xerxes  destroyed  on  his  return  from  Greece, 
as  well  as  all  the  other  temples  of  Babylon.  Diodorus  Siculus  7 asserts, 
that  all  the  relics  of  this  temple  were  carried  away  by  the  kings  of 
Persia.  [The  Persians,  having  themselves  no  temples  nor  images  of  the 
gods  *,  had  no  respect  for  the  idolatry  of  other  nations.] 

CLXXXIV.  299.  Htpipafuc.  Semiramis.  There  have  been  several 
princesses  of  this  name.  Herodotus  very  clearly  points  out  which  of 
them  he  here  means.  She  preceded  Nitocris  by  five  generations.  We 
have  only  therefore,  to  fix  the  period  at  which  this  latter  princess  reigned, 
or  governed  the  kingdom  of  Babylon,  during  her  husband's  illness, 
sfie  was  the  wife  of  Nabopolassar  II.  or  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  reigned 
forty-three  years.  Now,  as  this  prince  died,  according  to  the  Canon  of 
Ptolemy,  in  the  year  4134  of  the  Julian  period,  580  years  before  our 
era,  she  must  have  governed  during  his  illness,  about  the  year  4110  of 
the  Julian  period,  604  years  before  our  era,  and  have  preserved  her 
authority  till  the  death  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  4134  of  the  Julian,  and 
580  years  before  our  era.  If  from  this  epoch  we  reckon  back  166 
years  for  the  five  generations’,  Semiramis  will  have  lived  in  the  second 
year  of  the  era  of  Nabonassar. 


2 Philosophic  de  1’IIistoire,  p.  117. 

3 Diog.  Laert.  1.  Proem,  p.  1. 

4 Strabo,  XVII.  p.  1 1 71,  c. 

5 Ad  ^Eneid.  IV.  143.  vol.  II.  p.  492. 


6 De  Exped.  Alex.  VII.  xvii.  p.  517. 

7 Diod.  Sic.  II.  ix.  p.  123. 

8 Ilorod.  I.  cxxxi. 

9 Ibid.  II.  cxliii. 
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It  may  be  objected  that  Herodotus  counts  only  five  generations 
between  these  two  princesses,  whereas,  in  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy  *,  there 
appear  fourteen  generations  or  successions,  without  including  two  dis- 
tinct periods  of  interregnum,  between  Nabonassar  and  Nabopolassar. 
I answer,  that  Herodotus  reckons  for  each  generation  a little  more  than 
thirty-three  years ; for  he  says  (II.  cxliii.)  that  three  generations  make 
100  years  : so  that  he  here  uses  the  term  generation  merely  as  a mea- 
sure of  time,  without  reference  to  succession  : he  merely  intended  to 
say,  that  166  years  and  some  months  elapsed  between  Nabonassar  and 
the  death  of  Nabopolassar,  though  between  those  two  princes  there 
might  have  been  fourteen  successions. 

I have  advanced  that  Labynetus  was  the  same  with  Nebuchadnezzar. 
This  latter  name  appears  to  me  a mere  honorary  title,  common  to  all 
the  kings  of  Babylon J,  as  that  of  Pharaoh  was  to  the  kings  of  Egypt, 
and  Syennesis  to  the  kings  of  Cilicia. 

Many  learned  men,  thinking  that  Herodotus  here  alludes  to  Semi- 
ramis  the  wife  of  Ninus,  have  substituted,  some  fifteen  generations, 
others  fifty,  for  the  five  which  our  historian  mentions.  But  he  never, 
in  all  his  history,  names  either  Ninus  or  his  wife,  but  that  Semiramis  only, 
who  preceded  Nitocris  by  five  generations.  Stephanus  of  Byzantium5 
falls  into  a gross  error,  when  he  makes  Herodotus  say  that  this  queen 
founded  the  city  of  Babylon.  It  is  obvious  that  the  historian  speaks 
only  of  the  sluices  which  she  constructed,  to  prevent  inundations  of  the 
Euphrates. 

CLXXXV.  300.  [Tplc  it  Tui v riyct  KU)fiio)v  rwv  iv  rrj  ’A aavpiy 
i 'uriKvierai  pioiv.  Three  times  in  its  course,  it  (the  Euphrates)  approaches 
a certain  village  in  Assyria.  The  historian  adds,  that  the  village  here 
alluded  to  was  named  Ardericca.  That  it  was  above  Babylon  is  evident 
from  the  context ; but  there  is  no  ground  for  conjecturing  its  precise 
situation.  At  the  present  day  the  river  flows  sluggishly  from  Hit 
downwards,  and  needs  no  artificial  lengthening  of  the  channel  to  check 
its  current. 

Herodotus,  still  dwelling  on  the  tortuous  course  of  the  Euphrates,  pro- 
ceeds in  these  words  : NDv  ol  av  Kopi^uvrai  atr 6 rijirCt  rijt  OaXaoarit 
it  BaflvXiova,  KarajrXiovree  it  roy  Ei^pr/rr/e  irorapov,  rpig  re  it  rr/y 
avr>)v  TavTrjy  Kwpgv  wapayivovrai,  Kai  iv  rpitrl  iipipgot.  ‘Those  who 
now-a-days  go  from  this  sea  (the  Mediterranean)  to  Babylon,  sailing 
down  into  the  river  Euphrates,  arrive  three  times  at  that  same  village 
(Ardericca),  and  in  three  days,’  that  is,  they  arrive  at  the  same  place, 
owing  to  the  winding  of  the  stream,  on  three  successive  days.  From 
the  expression  ‘ sailing  down  into  the  Euphrates,’  it  would  naturally  be 


1 Petav.  de  Doetrimi  Temporum,  IX.  annum  ante  Christum  536. 
lviii.  vol.  II.  p.  70.  s Stepli.  Byz.  voc.  Ba/3vXuiv. 

1 Harduinus,  Clironol.  vet.  Testam.  ad 
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inferred  that  the  river  navigation  downwards  to  Babylon  commenced  on 
one  of  the  tributaries  to  the  Euphrates.  It  can  hardly  be  denied  that 
such  may  have  been  the  fact ; but  even  if  it  were  not  so,  the  inaccuracy 
of  the  historian,  who  speaks  with  animation,  is  of  little  importance.  In 
modern  times,  the  route  overland  from  the  Mediterranean  has  always 
conducted  from  Scanderoon  to  Aleppo,  and  thence  to  Bir  on  the 
Euphrates4.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  this  river  is  navigable  a long  way 
above  Bir.  ItauwolfF  waited  at  Bir  ‘ for  a barge  that  was  to  come  from 
Armenia,’  and  in  which  he  subsequently  embarked  *.  Larcher  doubted 
whether  the  Euphrates  could  be  navigated  up  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to 
Babylon  ; ‘ its  rapidity,’  he  says,  ‘ would  in  all  probability  prevent  such 
navigation.’  All  doubts  on  this  subject  have  been  recently  dissipated 
by  Colonel  Chesney  and  the  expedition  under  his  command  °.  A small 
steamer  could  probably  ascend  the  river  to  Samisat,  1 200  miles  at  least 
from  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf7.] 

301.  “ilpva at  cXvrpov  Xipvy.  She  dug  a drain  for  the  lake.  Our 
historian  meant  nothing  more  than  this ; that  the  overflowing  of 
the  Euphrates  formed  a kind  of  marsh,  and  that  Nitocris,  wishing  to 
remedy  this  inconvenience,  caused  a large  reservoir  to  be  cut  out,  which 
should  drain  off  the  waters  of  this  marsh,  and  receive  the  inundation  of 
the  Euphrates. 

302.  To  irtpifierpov  avrov  tiKoat  re  eat  TcrpaKooiuv  trraliuv.  It 
was  four  hundred  and  twenty  stadia  in  circumference.  If  these  stadia 
are  reckoned  at  forty-one  toises  and  two  feet,  after  M.  D’Anville,  in 
measuring  the  temple  of  Belus,  these  420  stadia  will  amount  to  17,360 
toises,  or  nearly  seven  leagues,  of  2500  toises  each.  But  if  we  use  the 
little  stadium  *,  the  stadium  of  which  Herodotus  most  frequently  makes 
use,  and  which  is  computed  at  fifty-one  toises,  the  420  stadia  will  give 
21,420  toises,  or  a little  more  than  eight  leagues  and  a half. 

M.  Rollin 8 reckons  twenty  stadia  to  a league  ; and  consequently 
assigns  to  this  lake  twenty-one  leagues  of  circumference,  which  exceeds 
all  probability,  and  he  felt  that  it  did  so : but  he  was  doubtless  not 
aware  that  there  were  stadia  of  different  lengths. 

[The  learned  and  ingenious  men  who  have  at  various  times  persuaded 
themselves  that  the  Greeks  used  stadia  of  different  lengths,  seem  to 
have  all  started  from  the  principle  that  Greek  writers  never  err,  and, 
consequently,  that  when  they  assign  different  measures  to  the  same 
object,  their  disagreement  can  only  be  ascribed  to  their  using  different 
standards  of  measure.  The  merely  arbitrary  nature  of  such  an  hypo- 
thesis, however,  is  manifest  from  the  difficulty  of  setting  limits  to  its 

* See  the  narrative  of  Rauwolff,  in  Expedition,  1837. 

Ray’s  Travels,  vol.  II  ; Balbi,  Viaggio  7 Report  on  Steam  Navigation  to 
dell’  Indio  Orientali,  and  the  travels  of  Ipdia,  1834,  p.  18. 

Newberie,  Fitch,  Sir  J.  Shirley,  &c.  in  8 Supplement  a la  Philosophic  do  l’His- 
llaclnyt’s  Collection.  toire,  p.  168  of  the  first  edition  ; and  pp. 

1 Ray’s  Travels,  II.  p.  91.  285,  286  of  the  second. 

• Papers  relative  to  the  Euphrates  8 Histoiro  Ancieune,  tom.  I.  p.  337. 
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application.  While  some,  as  D'Anville,  have  satisfied  themselves  with 
four  kinds  of  stadia,  others  have  imagined  eight  or  nine.  There  is, 
however,  no  solid  ground  for  believing  that  the  Greeks  ever  used  any 
other  stadium  than  that  of  600  Greek  feet,  which  are  equal  to  606'875 
English  feet The  circumference  of  the  lake,  therefore,  must  have 
been  forty-eight  miles  and  700  yards,  a great  length  certainly  ; yet  less 
than  the  circumference  of  the  city-walls,  which  we  are  told  were  360 
feet  high,  or  as  high  as  St.  Paul’s.  Where  all  is  so  wonderful,  we  have 
no  right  to  object  to  a single  particular  because  it  exceeds  the  bounds 
of  probability.] 

.303.  “Ek  re  rwv  ir\6u>v  irtpioioc  rijc  XiftvijQ  ftaicpf). 

After  the  channels  (of  the  river)  succeeds  the  great  circuit  of  the  lake. 

This  passage  was  explained  to  me  by  M.  Toup,  one  of  the  cleverest 
critics  that  Europe  ever  produced,  in  the  following  manner  : “ The  word 
anoXtuiy  appears  to  have  been  omitted  in  the  passage  of  which  you 
speak.  We  should  read  tic  re  rdv  wXouv  oKoXiuty  iKbietfrai  mploSoc 
tt)C  The  historian  means  to  say  that  after  having  passed  the 

‘ anfractus,’  or  windings  of  the  river,  you  entered  the  lake.  He  had 
just  before  called  these  windings  o«  7rXdoi  otoXtoi." 

This  explanation  is  the  very  same  that  I as  well  as  Wesseling  had 
rejected  ; but  after  mature  reflection  I have  determined  on  adopting  it. 

The  lake  appears  to  me  destined  not  only  to  receive  the  superflux  of 
the  river,  but  also  to  retard,  or  perhaps  intercept,  the  navigation  of  it, 
in  case  the  country  should  be  attacked.  1.  This  lake  must  have  been 
below  the  sinuosities  of  the  river.  2.  There  must  have  been,  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  lake,  a canal  to  conduct  the  waters  of  the  river  into 
the  lake.  3.  There  must  have  been  another  canal  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  lake,  to  facilitate  the  communication  of  its  waters  with  those  of  the 
river.  On  each  of  these  canals,  there  were,  in  all  probability,  flood- 
gates ; and  the  sinuosities  of  the  river,  by  retarding  its  navigation  by 
an  enemy,  aflbrded  time  for  measures  of  precaution.  They  could  throw 
into  the  lake  the  waters  of  the  river,  which  thus  was  rendered  unnavi- 
gable.  The  enemy,  therefore,  would  be  obliged  to  enter  this  lake  and 
to  quit  it  by  the  canal  at  the  other  extremity,  which  would  still  further 
retard  their  progress ; and  the  more  so,  as  it  would  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity of  fortifying  the  entrance  of  the  canal. 

CLXXXVI.  304.  ’ AvoiKoh')fir\at  irXiyOotan  OTTTrjiri.  She  built  up 
(the  banks  of  the  river)  with  baked  bricks.  ’AyoinoSopuy  also  signifies 
‘ to  block  up  a passage  with  masonry,’  but  certainly  not  in  this  case,  as 
we  gather  from  § cxci.  that  there  was  a passage  through  the  gates.  It 
is  taken  in  this  latter  sense,  in  the  harangue  of  Lycurgus  against 
Lcocrates  ’,  n)y  Ovpay  avoiKoZopiioavrcs,  ‘ having  bricked  up  the  door.’ 

* W.  M.  Leake  on  the  Stade,  in  the  contra  Midiam,  altera  Lycnrgi  contra 
Joum.  R.  G.  Soc.  vol.  IX.  p.  2.  Leocratcm.  Cantabrigite,  in  8vo, p.  242. 

1 Orationes  dure,  una  Demostkenis 
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It  is,  therefore,  unnecessary  to  make  any  change,  as  the  late  Mr.  Taylor 
wished  to  do J. 

305.  OinoSopet  yttpvpay.  She  built  a bridge.  Diodorus  Siculus3 4 
says  that  this  bridge  was  five  stadia  long.  But  as  Strabo 5 affirms  that 
the  Euphrates  was  but  one  stadium  wide,  Rollin  * concludes  that  the 
bridge  could  not  be  five  stadia  long.  It  may  be,  however,  that  the 
Euphrates  was  usually  but  one  stadium  wide  ; but  at  the  times  of  very 
high  tides,  it  would  certainly  be  wider.  The  length  of  the  bridge,  no 
doubt,  corresponded  with  the  width  of  the  river  at  the  time  of  an  over- 
flow ; a circumstance  which  has  escaped  Rollin.  The  Man^anarez,  which 
washes  one  of  the  extremities  of  Madrid,  is  but  a brook ; but  as, 
when  the  waters  are  high,  it  overflows  and  inundates  the  adjacent 
country,  Philip  II.  built  a bridge  over  it,  which  is  1100  paces  long. 
Computing  the  stadium  at  fifty-one  toises,  we  shall  have  255  toises  for 
this  bridge  over  the  Euphrates.  Westminster-bridge  is  205  toises, 
though  little  more  than  seven  wide ; the  Pont-Neuf  is  144.  The 
bridge  of  Babylon,  however,  must  have  been  very  inferior  to  the  latter. 
It  consisted  only  of  huge  stone  pillars,  at  equal  distances  from  each 
other,  without  arches ; for  it  appears  that  planks  of  wood  were  laid 
down  from  one  pillar  to  another  for  the  purpose  of  crossing.  [The 
stadium  being  assumed  to  be  equal  to  GOO’S  English  feet,  the  bridge  of 
Babylon  must  have  been  3034  feet  in  length.] 

CLXXXVII.  306.  *Hv  mraviag  ypripdruiy.  If  he  shall  happen  to 
want  money.  The  verb  o-jraWfoi  is  much  used  by  the  Attic  writers  in  the 
sense  of  a-Kopiu),  ‘ indigeo.’  A thousand  examples  are  to  be  found,  both 
in  the  poets  and  the  prose  writers.  I cite  only  the  following  from 
Aristophanes’ : 

’AXX’  ct  (TTraW £eic,  t apyvptov  poi  rov  tokov 
anbboe  yt. 

“ If  you  fail  in,  that  is,  if  you  cannot  pay  the  principal,  pay  at  least 
the  interest.” 

307.  05  yap  apctvoy.  For  it  is  not  right.  Literally,  it  is  not  the 
better  course.  This  expression  is  a denunciatory  formula  much  in  use 
amongst  the  ancients,  by  which  they  intimated,  that  the  gods  would 
avenge  such  or  such  an  outrage.  They  said  also,  in  like  cases,  ru  Oe<p 
pthiioti’,  ‘ Deo  curas  erit,’  or  God  will  see  to  it. 

CLXXXVIII.  308.  Tow  pouvov  irivet  fiamXiin;  cal  a Won  aiiCiyue 
irorapov.  Of  which  river  (the  Choaspes)  and  no  other,  the  king  drinks. 
Eustathius  remarks  this  in  his  Commentaries’  on  Dionysius  Periegetes, 


3 Orationes  (hue,  &c.  p.  341. 

* Diod.  Sic.  II.  viii.  vol.  I.  p.  121. 

3 Strabo,  XVI.  p.  1073,  A. 

0 Histoire  Ancieune,  vol.  I.  p.  336, 


note. 

7 Aristoph.  NubeB,  1285. 

8 Xeu.  Auab.  V.  iii.  xiii.  p.  272. 
v DionyB.  Perieg.  1073.  p.  184. 
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and  on  the  Odyssey  of  Homer as  do  Athenaeus 1 * 3 * 5 and  several  other 
writers. 

Strabo  names  the  Eulseus 1 instead  of  the  Choaspes  ; and  he  is  right, 
because  they  are  the  same  : but  he  erred  a little  before,  in  making  a 
distinction  between  them  *.  Dionysius  Periegetes  * is  mistaken  in 
deriving  this  river  from  India,  t\ ntor  TrCor  vBwp.  It  is  evident  that  he 
confounds  it  with  the  Choes  (the  modern  Koorrum),  which  flows  into 
the  Sind  or  Indus. 

[Major  Rawlinson  has  the  merit  of  clearing  up  the  geographical  diffi- 
culties respecting  the  rivers  Choaspes  and  Eulaeus.  He  has  shown 
that  the  Eulaeus  was  the  river  now  called  the  Kuran  (the  Karun  of 
Kinneir  and  others),  whicl)  flows  from  the  country  of  the  Dinanin  into 
Khuzistan,  and  joins  the  Tigris  not  far  above  the  mouth  of  the  latter 
river.  The  Choaspes  is  the  modern  Kerkhah  (the  Kerah  or  Kara  Su 
of  most  maps),  which  descends  from  Zagros  and  enters  the  Tigris  a little 
below  Korna  *.  The  former  of  these  rivers  (the  Eulseus)  flowed  by  the 
walls  of  Susan ; the  latter  (the  Choaspes)  watered  Sus  : and  these  two 
cities  being  confounded  together,  their  rivers  were  also  involved  in  the 
confusion.  Both  rivers  are  now  renowned  for  the  excellence  of  their 
waters  ; they  are  considered  as  far  surpassing,  in  this  respect,  all  other 
streams  or  springs  in  the  world '.] 

CLXXX1X.  309.  ’Eirl  riivfy  irorayp.  To  the  banks  of  the  Gyndes, 
[Rennell  and  Larcher  agree  in  supposing  the  Gyndes  to  be  the  Mendeli 
of  the  modern  Persians,  wliica  river  descends  from  the  frontiers  of  Kur- 
distan, and  is  lost  in  the  plains  midway  between  Kermanshah  and  Bag- 
dad.] 

310.  Xv/jtpi/oac.  Sweeping  him  off.  Stephens  appears  to  me  to  have 
correctly  translated  this  word  in  his  Thesaurus,  where  he  says  : ‘ fluvius 
aliquem  vel  aliquid  avp^yy  dicitur,  cum  ipsum  absorbens  ex  conspectu 
hominum  subducit : ita  ut  non  magis  apparent  quam  aliquod  lepaytiov 
iv  \pc'i pfiip  avp\priOeiari  val  ovyyybtiapf  “ so  that  it  appears  no  more 
than  a foot-print  on  the  sand,  after  it  has  been  smoothed  and  effaced.” 

311.  Kapr«  rt  $>)  c^aXtiraive  rip  trorapp  6 KCpoc  rovro  vfipioavn. 
Cyrus  was  very  indignant  at  this  insult  offered  him  by  the  river.  I think 
this  portrait  of  Cyrus  is  somewhat  overcharged.  The  hatred  entertained 
by  the  Greeks  against  the  Persians,  after  the  invasion  of  their  country  by 
the  latter,  is  well  known.  I am  of  opinion,  that  Cyrus  was  more  reason- 
able than  to  cut  off  the  course  of  the  Gyndes  from  such  a motive.  But 
the  accident  which  had  occurred  to  the  sacred  horse,  made  him  fear  a 


1 Eustath.  in  Odvss.  IV.  p.  1499.  lin. 
62. 

* Athen.  Deipnos.  II.  vi.  p.  45,  b. 

3 Strabo,  XV.  sub  tinem,  p.  1068,  C. 

« Id.  XV.  p.  1059,  c. 

5 Dion  vs.  Pericg.  1074. 

YOL.  I. 


fl  Major  Rawlinson  on  Susiana,  in  the 
Journ.  R.  (I.  Soe.  vol.  IX.  p.  89. 

7 Compare  Von  Hammer,  in  the 
Recueil  de  M^moires,  &c.  publics  par 
la  Soc.  Gtfogr.  de  Paris,  tom.  II.  p.  337- 
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like  fate  for  his  army,  and  induced  him  to  divide  the  river  into  so 
many  branches,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  it  fordable. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  man,  however  judicious  he  may  be,  wholly 
to  guard  against  the  national  prejudices,  which  he  has  imbibed,  if  I may 
use  the  term,  with  his  mother’s  milk,  and  which  have  become  confirmed 
by  education,  by  all  he  has  seen  and  all  he  has  heard.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  be  surprised  to  find  Herodotus  applying  to  Cyrus  the  same 
language  as  the  rest  of  the  Greeks.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  Seneca,  a 
Roman  by  birth  and  a philosopher  by  profession,  when  we  find  him, 
without  investigation,  adopting  the  account  of  our  historian  ? ‘ Hie* 

(Cambyses)  iratus  fuit  genti  et  ignotse  et  immeritse,  sensurae  tamen : 
Cyrus  flumini.’  He  then  proceeds  to  relate  the  story  of  the  Gyndes 
being  cut  into  360  canals. 

312.  flap’  tydrepov  to  \ei\oc.  On  each  side  of  the  river.  In  all  the 
editions  that  I have  seen,  a comma  placed  after  karov  changes  the  sense 
of  the  phrase,  which  then  signifies  that  Cyrus  cut  in  the  whole  only  180 
canals  ; but  as  Herodotus  enumerates  360  a few  lines  lower  down,  as 
he  does  also  in  ccii.  and  in  V.  lii.  it  is  clear  that  we  must  omit  the 
comma  in  this  place. 

CXCI.  313.  ’A m'/Xavyc  avroc  avv  7u>  a\ppitp  rov  trrparov.  He 
marched  away  with  the  useless  part  of  his  army.  I think  he  means  by 
this,  those  troops  who  were  the  least  warlike,  the  worst  trained,  the 
least  effective.  He  uses  the  same  term  in  cci.  \u<p8ivroc  Be  rov  hyptfiov, 
‘ having  left  in  the  camp  the  useless  troops  ; ’ and  explains  it,  ccvii.  * the 
worst  part  of  the  army,’  rijs  orpanijc  to  <p\avp6rarov.  It  may  be, 
however,  that  they  were  the  suttlers,  the  slaves,  and  all  such  individuals 
as  were  not  calculated  to  hear  arms.  I am  led  to  this  conclusion  hy  the 
following  passage  of  Xenophon*:  Toy  ayopai ov  oyfov  iSovrec  cal  rov 
ruiv  depairovro/v,  cat  rov  ru>v  aycpairvBiov,  olpdevrtc  o<j>e\oc  n abrwy 
eJyai,  cnrcerpi<porro.  “ Having  imagined  that  the  suttlers,  the  servants 
and  slaves  whom  they  saw  in  the  camp,  were  good  troops,  (good  for 
something,)  they  retired.” 

The  following  passage  of  Appian,  in  my  opinion,  does  away  with  the 
difficulty.  This  historian  relates,  that  the  Petilians  besieged  by  Hanno, 
and  pressed  by  hunger,  drove  from  their  city  all  those  who  were  unfit 
for  fighting ',  rove  axptiovc  e<fiu>y  i c pd-^ac  i£e(3a\ov.  We  see,  by 
this  passage,  that  in  Herodotus  we  must  supply  ic  pd^ac.  We  say,  in 
like  manner,  useless  mouths. 

314.  "E\a/3 ov  av  a<pea c wc  ev  vuprp.  They  (the  Babylonians)  might 
have  taken  them  (the  Persians)  as  if  in  a trap-net.  Julius  Pollux  1 
gives  to  the  word  vvprri  the  signification  of  ‘ cage,’  and  he  even  cites 

8 Seneca  de  Ira,  III.  xxi.  vol.  I.  1 Appian,  Bell.  Annibal.  p.  571. 
p.  128.  8 Jul.  Pollux,  Onomast.  X.  xxxvi.  clx. 

8 Xen.  Hellen.  VI.  ii.  xii.  o.  373.  vol.  II.  p.  1346. 
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Herodotus.  Hesychius  gives  the  same  interpretation  ; but  as  this  last 
author  explains  avprevc  by  aXuvc,  ' fisherman,'  it  follows  that  icvprij 
may  very  well  signify  a net. 

315.  y up  trip i iovaav  opri\v.  For  it  happened  to  he  a day  of 

festival  with  them.  Xenophon5  relates  the  same  circumstance  as  Hero- 
dotus, and  both  writers  agree  entirely  with  Scripture.  Mr.  Rollin  has 
applied  himself  to  show  this  conformity  of  sacred  with  profane  history  ; 
on  which  point  his  work  may  be  consulted  *. 

CXCII.  316.  'H  ci  aprafir),  pirpov  lov  Tltpaicuv,  \wpitt  piSipvov 
'ArriKfjc  lrXiiov  ^oiyiti  rpia't  'A-ncrjat.  The  Artaba,  a Persian  mea- 
sure, contains  three  Attic  chcenices  more  than  the  Attic  medimnus.  The 
Attic  medimnus  contained  twenty-four  Attic  chcenices,  or  ninety-six 
septiers,  (which  is  a measure  of  twelve  bushels,)  the  choenix  four  sep- 
tiers,  the  septier  two  cotylae  ; thus  the  artaba  comprised  twenty-seven 
chcenices,  or  108  septiers  (equal  to  1296  bushels). 

[This  note,  though  wrong  in  every  essential  particular,  has  been 
retained  here  in  order  to  exhibit  the  process  by  which  errors  accumu- 
late. The  Attic  medimnus  contained  not  twenty-four  but  forty- 
eight  chcenices,  equal  to  ninety- six  tiara i or  Roman  sextarii.  The 
sextarius  is  called  a septier  by  Larcher,  although  the  Roman  sex- 
tarius  was  in  reality  less  than  a twelfth  of  the  old  French  septier.  But 
the  English  translator,  starting  from  this  error,  adds  parenthetically,  that 
the  septier  is  a measure  of  twelve  bushels,  whereas  the  fact  is,  that  the 
boisseau,  which  is  the  twelfth  of  a septier,  is  not  above  the  fifty-eighth 
part  of  an  English  bushel.  The  medimnus  or  forty-eight  chcenices 
equalled  a bushel  and  two-fifths;  the  artaba,  or  fifty-one  chcenices, 
therefore,  differed  only  by  a very  small  fraction  from  a bushel  and  a 
half. 

The  daily  income  of  the  governor  of  Babylon,  or  the  artaba  full  of 
silver,  could  not  have  been  much  less  than  £4750,  amounting  to 
£1,710,000  a year, — a very  large  but  not  incredible  sum.  But  the  cal- 
culation which  makes  the  artaba  contain  1296  bushels,  would  give  the 
governor  a daily  revenue  of  four  millions  sterling  !] 

317.  Kw&v  Si  'IvSucZv.  Indian  dogs.  The  Indian  dogs  were  very 
celebrated.  The  ancients,  for  the  most  part,  believed  them  to  be  engen- 
dered from  a bitch  by  a tiger  *.  The  Indians  affirm,  says  Pliny  *,  (after 
Aristotle,)  that  the  bitches  conceive  by  tigers,  and  for  this  reason  they 
tie  them  up  in  the  forests  whilst  they  are  at  heat.  They  consider 
the  first  and  second  generations  as  very  ferocious,  but  the  third  they 
bring  up. 

I should  rather  incline  to  think  that  the  tiger  would  devour  the 

4 Xen.  Cyropsed.  VII.  v.  vii.  &c.  p.  920,  n.  /Klian,  Hist  Anim.  VIII.  1. 
p.  430,  Ac.  p.  445. 

4 Histoire  Anciennc,  tom.  I.  p.  444.  8 Plin.  Hist  Nat.  VIII.  xl.  vol.  I. 

4 Aristot.  Hist  Anim.  VIII.  xxviii.  p.  464. 
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bitch  ; and  Aristotle  remarks ’,  that  he  does  so,  unless  he  be  under 
great  excitement  of  passion.  [This  union  of  different  genera  is  obvi- 
ously fabulous.  On  the  frontiers  of  India  and  in  Afghanistan  are 
many  fine  breeds  of  dogs  ; among  others,  the  greyhound.] 

CXCIII.  318.  Qii  Karairip  tv  Aiyinr up.  Not  as  in  Egypt.  The 
Euphrates  overflows,  but  its  inundations  do  not,  like  those  of  the  Nile, 
produce  fertility.  ‘ Limum  autem  * non  invehunt  Euphrates  Tigrisque, 
sicut  in  jEgypto  Nilus.'  And  for  this  reason,  Queen  Nitocris  had  dug  a 
lake  of  vast  extent,  to  prevent  the  mischief  that  might  be  occasioned 
by  its  overflow.  The  machine  used  to  spread  the  waters  over  the  face 
of  the  country  was  the  vt)\o>vttov,  called  in  Latin  ‘ tolleno  ; ’ and  is,  I 
believe,  the  same  kind  of  bucket  still  used  in  some  provinces  of  France 
to  raise  the  water  from  the  wells,  and  pour  it  into  the  immense  troughs 
where  the  cattlff' are  watered. 

319.  "flcrt  £tt1  BiyKoaia  piv  rd  -rrapaitav  iuroiiCoi.  So  as  to  yield 
on  an  average  two  hundred  fold.  Herodotus  here  asserts,  that  the  soil 
of  Babylonia  produces  two  hundred  for  one,  and,  in  an  abundant  year, 
three  hundred.  Strabo  remarks’,  that  no  country  produces  so  much 
barley,  which  bears  three  hundred  for  one.  A bushel  of  grain  sown  by 
M.  Duhamel,  in  land  of  indifferent  quality,  produced  eighty  bushels. 
We  know  that  a grain  of  corn  will  sometimes  produce  eighty  ears,  which 
is  much  more  than  three  hundred  for  one.  What  ground  then  was 
there  to  blame  Herodotus  for  advancing  a fact 1 which  we  find  verified 
in  regard  to  land  far  inferior  to  that  of  Babylonia  ? Herodotus  was 
certainly  neither  a Jussieu  nor  a Linnaeus  ; but  a very  slight  degree  of 
observation  might  satisfy  him  of  that  fact,  and  he  had  been  in  the 
country. 

In  Babylonia,  says  Pliny’,  they  cut  down  the  stalk  of  the  corn 
twice,  and  afterwards  turn  the  cattle  into  it,  or  it  would  otherwise  pro- 
duce straw  or  grass  only.  The  least  fertile  spots  produce  fifty  for  one, 
and  a hundred  for  one  if  well  attended.  No  great  degree  of  care  is 
necessary,  the  principal  point  being  to  keep  the  ground  well  watered. 
M.  h^ebuhr  asserts  that  in  some  provinces  of  Arabia  the  durra  yields 
fifty  for  one  * ; and  that  several  persons  assured  him,  that  in  the  moun- 
tains it  produces  a hundred  and  fifty,  or  two  hundred,  and  in  Tehama 
even  four  hundred ; that  in  this  latter  country  the  durra,  after  being 
cut,  shoots  out  again,  ripens,  produces  a second,  and  sometimes  a third 
harvest. 

Dr.  Shaw  affirms  *,  that  “ some  grains  of  com  which  he  brought  from 
Murwaany  in  Barbary  having  been  sown  at  Oxford,  produced  as  much 

’ Aristot.  loco  superius  laudato.  partie,  p.  313. 

8 Plin.HiBt.Nat.XVIII.xvii.vol.il.  1 Plin.  loco  superiuB  laudato, p.  122. 
p.  122.  lin.  11.  3 Description  de  1’Arabie, par  M.  Nio- 

s Strabo,  XVI.  p.  1077,  D.  buhr,  p.  135. 

1 Questions  Bur  ['Encyclopedic,  4me  * Shaw's  Travels  in  Barbary,  1.  p.  220. 
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as  fifty  stalks.  Muzer  Atty,  the  last  caliph  of  the  West,  brought  to 
Algiers,  whilst  Dr.  Shaw  was  there,  a plant  which  had  eighty  stalks, 
and  affirmed,  that  on  the  occasion  of  a contest  on  the  subject  of  the 
comparative  fertility  of  Egypt  and  Barbary,  the  Emir  Hadgi  had  sent 
to  the  Pacha  of  Cairo  a plant  which  had  produced  one  hundred  and 
twenty.  These  stalks  have  sometimes  two  ears  each,  and  each  of  these 
ears  frequently  encloses  others,  which  occasions  a vast  produce.” 

320.  2i)<rdpou.  And  of  sesamum.  Sesamum  is  the  same  grain  which 
we  (the  French)  call  jugeoline  or  jugioline  [from  the  Italian  Gergelino]. 
It  is  a herb  or  plant  that  comes  from  a grain.  Its  stalk  resembles  that 
of  millet,  but  it  is  taller  and  thicker  ; the  leaves  are  red,  the  blossom  of 
a grass  green  j the  grain  is  enclosed  in  small  capsules,  like  the  poppy. 
It  exhausts  and  impoverishes  the  earth,  because  its  roots  are  very 
fibrous  and  spreading,  more  so  than  those  of  millet.  Tliis  grain  comes 
from  India  \ A viscous  oil  is  drawn  from  it,  which  is  proper  both  for 
burning  and  for  food.  Dioscorides  says*  that  the  Egyptians  use  this 
oil.  [The  oil  of  sesamum  is  refined  in  some  parts  of  India  so  as  to 
resemble  the  finest  nut  oil.  The  sesamum  is  produced  in  great 
abundance  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa.  Some  rivers,  as  the  Maputa 
in  Dalagoa  Bay  (Maputa  means  oil),  are  named  from  it.] 

321.  Tout  avKtuir  rpdirov  dipawivovari.  Which  they  cultivate  in  the 
same  manner  as  fig-trees.  Herodotus  having  observed  a little  before 
that  fig-trees  did  not  grow  in  Babylonia,  it  is  evident  that  we  must  not 
understand,  ‘ the  same  manner  in  which  the  Babylonians  cultivate  fig- 
trees  j 1 but  ‘the  same  as  we  (the  Greeks)  cultivate  them.’  I am  not 
sure  that  Valckenaer’s  correction  of  Zenobius  7 where  this  author  speaks 
of  the  process  of  caprification  is  worthy  of  adoption,  ivcvoytvov  tie  rove 
tr^ijeae  to  0i/pi5ioi<  ortpeoi  rovrove  xal  irtnairn : he  corrects  tie  rove 
oKvrOov e,  which  appears  to  me  too  great  a variation.  I read,  with  a 
much  slighter  alteration,  tie  rove  <pnhi}Kae,  with  the  author  of  the 
Etymologicum  Magnum,  under  the  word  'Ayppivaaror. 

322.  'ftijiae  yap  £ij  ifniptovai  iv  rip  taprip  oi  ipatvte,  earairep  fa)  oi 
ohvvdoi.  The  male  palm-trees,  like  the  wild-figs,  bear  in  their  fruit  the 
fiy  called  Psen.  Theophrastus  says  the  contrary  ; and  the  learned  Salma- 
sius',  relying  on  his  testimony,  asserts,  that  the  flowers  alone  of  the  male 
palm-tree  produce  on  the  fruit  of  the  female,  the  same  effect  that  the  fly 
of  the  wild-fig  produces  on  the  cultivated  fig-tree,  that  is,  they  cause  the 
fruit  to  ripen,  and  prevent  its  falling.  These  writers  are  both  mistaken. 

There  is  no  need  of  art 9 to  ripen  the  date  in  Arabia ; where  whole 
forests  of  palm-trees  are  seen  to  yield  very  good  fruit.  Prosperus 
Alpinus  attributed  it  to  a dust  or  farina,  which,  being  blown  by  the 

6 PUn.  XVIII.  x.  tom.  II.  p.  111.  9 Pontedera,  Anthologia, sive  dc  floris 

* Diosc.  II.  exxi.  Natura,  Patavii,  1"20, 4to.  This  is  ex- 

7 Zenobii  Prov.  cent.  ii.  23.  p.  33.  tracted  from  chap.  xxxi.  and  xxxii.  of 
‘ Salmasius  in  Polini  Polyhist.  p.  933.  the  2nd  bk. 

col.  2,  a,  B. 
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wind  from  the  summit  of  the  male  palm-tree  to  the  flowers  of  the 
female,  not  only  fecundates  them,  but  also  ripens  the  fruit  already 
formed.  But  why  then  does  not  the  dust  of  the  male  palm-tree  pro- 
duce the  same  effect  in  Egypt,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  East  ? It 
is  much  more  probable  that  it  is  occasioned  by  the  soil,  which  in  Arabia 
contains  a species  of  moisture  more  favourable  to  the  palm-tree.  What 
the  soil  of  Egypt  cannot  effect  on  the  palm-tree,  is  accomplished  by  art. 
As  this  tree  is  of  the  first  utility,  the  cultivators  have  been  fain  to  dis- 
cover, in  all  the  countries  of  the  East,  every  means  of  preventing  the 
fruit  from  falling.  And  whether  it  was  discovered  by  chance,  or  by  a 
course  of  assiduous  observation,  that  the  insertion  of  a blossoming 
branch  of  the  barren  palm-tree  into  the  core  of  the  fruit  prevents  it  ' 
from  falling,  this  method  has  been  for  ages  practised  in  Egypt  with 
complete  success.  The  juice  collected  in  its  proper  vessels  being  either 
thicker  than  it  ought  to  be,  or  composed  of  certain  elements  hostile  to 
the  growth  and  maturity  of  the  fruit,  all  the  exterior  part  round  the 
core  is  torn  off,  when  the  blossoming  branch  of  the  barren  palm  is 
inserted 1 ; by  this  means,  the  coarser  juices  are  carried  off ; the  embryo 
is  better  exposed  to  the  air  and  the  sun,  and  thus  arrives  at  maturity. 

The  same  end  is  attained  in  the  environs  of  Babylon,  by  means  of  a 
fly  which  introduces  itself  into  the  female  fruit ; this  fly,  by  piercing 
the  core,  occasions  the  useless  juices  to  evaporate,  the  air  and  the  sun 
more  easily  penetrate,  attenuate  the  juices  of  the  utriculus,  and  perfect 
them  ; and  thus  the  fruit  remains  on  the  tree  and  ripens. 

In  Arabia,  the  soil  being  less  rich,  and  the  moisture  less  thick  and 
viscous,  nature  itself  accomplishes  the  maturity  of  the  fruit ; but  in 
Egypt  and  at  Babylon,  the  earth  being  rich,  recourse  must  be  had  to 
art  to  dilute  the  too  glutinous  juices  which  are  conveyed  into  the  palm- 
tree. 

It  is  thus  that  Pontedera,  who  professed  botany  with  some  distinction 
at  Padua,  explains  the  above  passage  of  Herodotus.  The  reader  may 
also  consult  the  35th  chapter  of  the  2nd  book  of  his  Anthologia,  in 
which  he  satisfactorily  proves  that  the  caprification  of  the  palm  and  of 
the  fig-tree  is  not  necessary  on  account  of  the  nature  of  those  trees, 
but  of  the  soil  in  which  they  grow. 

Notwithstanding  what  I have  just  said,  I am  aware  that  the  authority 
of  Theophrastus  will  with  some  persons  have  greater  weight  than  that 
of  Herodotus ; but  if  we  remark  that  the  one  describes  only  from 
report,  and  the  other  from  ocular  examination,  I think  we  shall  be 
inclined  to  prefer  the  testimony  of  the  historian  to  that  of  the  naturalist ; 
the  account  of  the  former  being  moreover  corroborated  by  the  opinion 
of  Pontedera,  one  of  the  most  skilful  botanists  in  Europe. 

The  term  xfiivac  ‘ flies ' is  a very  general  appellative.  Herodotus 

1 Theophrastus  makes  the  same  obser-  dipt  Silov  iiSoaai.  — Do  Causis  Plan- 
vation  : ‘They  give  (the  insects)  a free  tar.  ll.fol.  147.  lin.  12. 
access  to  the  exterior  air.’  Tip  fJivOiv 
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meant  some  particular  species ; and  had  he  given  us  a description  of 
the  insect,  we  should  be  better  able  to  judge  of  it.  All  those  who  have 
written  on  this  kind  of  caprification  (if  I may  use  the  term)  of  the 
palm-tree,  have  given  us  little  information  as  to  the  insect.  Hesy- 
chius  and  Julius  Pollux  were  so  far  deceived,  as  to  take  it  for  the  fruit 
of  the  palm  itself. 

Is  it  the  same  insect  which  ripens  the  figs  in  Greece  1 Aristotle  and 
Theophrastus  give  it  the  same  name ; yet  we  cannot  safely  conclude 
that  it  is  so,  destitute  as  we  are  of  any  correct  information. 

But  even  did  we  know  beyond  a doubt  that  the  insect  of  the  palm- 
tree  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  fig-tree,  we  should  still  be  as  little 
acquainted  with  the  insect  itself.  This  is  what  Aristotle  says  of  it  * r 
“ In  the  figs  which  grow  on  wild  fig-trees  is  found  an  insect  called 
‘ psen at  first  it  is  but  a worm,  wliich,  afterwards  breaking  through 
its  skin,  takes  to  flight ; when  it  has  quitted  its  chrysalis  form,  it  insi- 
nuates itself  into  the  fig,  by  the  eye,  which  it  pierces,  and  prevents  the 
fruit  from  falling.” 

Theophrastus  gives  us  no  more  particular  information.  “ The  flies’ 
(psenes)  come  out,  as  has  been  said  *,  of  the  wild-fig ; they  breed  in  the 
little  grains  of  the  fig ; and  the  proof  of  this  is,  that  when  the  insects 
have  left  it,  there  are  no  grains  in  the  fig.  Most  of  these  flies,  in 
quitting  the  fig,  leave  a wing  or  a foot  behind  them.  There  is  another 
species  of  them,  called  ‘ centrines  * ; ’ these  are  lazy  like  drones,  and  kill 
the  others  when  they  enter  the  figs ; but  in  killing  them,  they  lose  their 
own  lives.” 

The  author  of  the  Etymologicum  Magnum  says 7  8 that  this  fly  resem- 
bles a sort  of  gnat,  which  is  called  ‘ empis.’  Pliny  contents  himself 
with  copying  Theophrastus  in  this,  as  in  every  other  point r.  M.  de 
Toumefort,  who  in  Greece  observed  the  caprification,  has  confined  him- 
self to  detailing  that  operation,  without  describing  the  insect. 

M.  Pontedera  remarked  in  Italy  a peculiar  species  of  fly  on  the  wild 
fig-tree ; but  could  scarcely  venture  to  affirm  that  it  was  the  same  by 
which  the  operation  is  performed  in  Greece.  I shall  give  his  description 
of  the  insect,  which  may  be  compared  by  any  curious  traveller  with 
that  which  is  found  on  the  fig-tree  in  Greece. 

“ These  insects  8 in  shape  approach  very  nearly  to  the  little  fly  of  the 
vine  ; but  they  are  black,  and  somewhat  larger : the  head  is  smaller  in 
proportion  to  the  body  than  that  of  the  common  fly,  of  a black  colour 
slightly  tinged  with  yellow,  having  two  articulated  antennae,  black  and 
very  long.  The  mouth  is  like  that  of  the  wasp,  without  a trunk  ; the 
head  is  attached  to  the  body  by  a very  slender  neck,  as  in  the  wasp. 


7 Ariat.  Hist.  Anim.  V.  xxxii.  p.  857,  n. 

* Theophr.  Hist.  Plant.  II.  fol.  23. 
in  aversa  parte,  lin.  23. 

1 Id.  ibid.  lin.  11  ; but  he  here  calls 
the  flies  Xijrt e. 

* I read  xeirpifas  instead  of  k'vtiv&s, 


and  thus  Pliny  calls  them. 

0 Etymol.  Magu.  voc.  'AvijpiVaffroc. 

7 Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  XVII.  xxvii.  vol.  II. 
p.  89.  lin.  20. 

* Pontedera,  Anthologia,  II.  xxxiv. 
pp.  174,  175. 
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The  back  is  of  a brilliant  black,  having  on  each  side  two  wings,  the 
larger  pair  of  which  are  narrow  at  their  origin  and  wider  towards  the 
extremity : the  insect  keeps  them  extended  when  either  walking  or 
standing  still ; the  smaller  pair  originate  a little  further  back  than  the 
larger,  and  cover  the  lower  part  of  the  back.  They  have,  under  the 
stomach,  six  feet  composed  of  several  articulations,  longer  than  those 
of  flies.  Immediately  behind  these,  the  thorax  is  much  compressed  ; 
from  this  part  the  trunk  gradually  widens,  and  again  diminishes  towards 
the  extremity,  from  which  in  females  the  tube  of  the  uterus  issues. 
The  belly  is  composed  of  several  rings,  similar  to  that  of  the  wasp  : 
and  indeed,  both  in  appearance  and  in  the  mode  of  their  birth  and 
nourishment,  these  insects  appear  to  me  greatly  to  resemble  the  wasp. 
As  soon  as  the  eye  of  the  fig  opens,  the  females  insert  the  tube  of  the 
uterus,  and  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  grains.  From  these  proceed  a 
maggot,  which  shortly  becomes  a chrysalis,  in  which  state  it  is  hard 
and  motionless,  of  an  oblong  form,  having  the  head  and  the  back 
yellow,  and  the  rest  of  the  body  at  first  white,  which  afterwards 
becomes  black.  After  having  transpierced  its  nest,  the  insect  comes 
forth.  Its  wings  are  not  yet  developed ; it  again  changes  its  skin  com- 
mencing at  the  head,  and  now  appears  white,  but  on  drying  becomes 
black  ; it  turns  from  one  side  to  the  other  while  getting  rid  of  its  skin  ; 
and  as  it  is  moist,  it  becomes  covered  with  the  farina,  of  which  the  inte- 
rior of  the  fig  is  full.  After  it  has  issued  from  the  fig,  and  has  dried 
itself  in  the  sun,  it  frees  itself  from  the  dust  in  the  following  manner. 
Supporting  itself  with  the  four  anterior  legs,  it  cleans  the  abdomen,  the 
lower  part  of  the  back  and  the  wings,  by  repeatedly  rubbing  them  with 
its  feet ; then  balancing  itself  on  the  four  hind-legs,  it  in  like  manner 
cleans  its  head,  back,  and  antennae.” 

[The  fly  in  question  is  a cynips  or  one  of  the  genus  which  by  pene- 
trating and  breeding  within  plants,  produces  on  them  what  are  called 
gall-apples.  Hasselquist*  observed  it  in  the  Levant,  and  has  described 
it  under  the  name  of  Cynips  Ficus.  He  seems  to  think  that  it  does  the 
fruit  more  harm  than  good.  Linnaeus 1 also  has  described  this  fly, 
entitling  it,  from  its  ancient  appellative,  Cynips  Psen.] 

The  process  of  ripening  figs  is  called  caprification,  from  the  caprificus 
or  wild  fig-tree,  the  produce  of  which  are  called  6 \vr6ot.  Pliny,  copy- 
ing Theophrastus,  has  well  described  it  ’.  ‘ Caprificus  vocatur  e silvestri 
genere  ficus  nunquam  maturescens,  sed  quod  ipsa  non  habet,  aliis  tri- 
buens  : quoniam  est  naturalis  causarum  transitus,  atque  e putrescen- 
tibus  identidem  generatur  aliquid.  Ergo  culices  parit : hi  fraudati 
alimento  in  matre,  putri  ejus  tabe,  ad  cognatam  volant ; morsuque 
ficorum  crebro,  hoc  est,  avidiore  pastu  aperientes  ora  earum,  atque  ita 
penetrantes,  intus  solem  primo  secum  inducunt,  cerealesque  auras 

• Travels  in  the  Holy  Land,  p.  424.  8 Plin.  Hist  Nat.  XV.  xix.  vol.  I. 

1 Linn  Arnotn.  Acad.  I.  p.  41.  p.  747-  lin.  2. 
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immittunt  foribus  adapertis.  Mox  lacteum  humorem,  hoc  est,  infan- 
tiam  pomi,  absumunt:  quod  fit  et  sponte.  Ideoque  fleet  is  caprificus 
praemittitur  ad  rationem  venti,  ut  flatus  evolantes  in  ficus  ferat.  Inde 
repertum,  ut  illatae  quoque  aliunde,  et  inter  se  colligatae  injicerentur 
fico : quod  in  macro  solo  et  aquilonio  non  desideratur  : quoniam  sponte 
arescunt  loci  situ,  rimisque  eadem,  quae  culicum  opera,  causa  perficit, 
(necnon  ubi  multus  pulvis  : quod  evenit  maxime  frequenti  via  appo- 
sita ; namque  et  pulveri  vis  siccandi,  succumque  lactis  absorbendi): 
quae  ratio,  pulvere  et  capri ficatione  hoc  quoque  pracstat,  ne  decidant, 
absumpto  humore  tenero,  et  cum  quadam  fragililate  ponderoso.’ 

As  the  operation  of  caprification  is  very  little  known,  the  reader  will 
perhaps  not  be  displeased  to  find  here  M.  Toumefort’s  description  of  it, 
which  enters  into  more  minute  detail  than  that  of  Pliny. 

“ In  the  greater  part  of  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,”  says  he  *, 
“ two  sorts  of  fig-trees  are  cultivated ; the  first  of  which  is  called 
‘ oraos,'  from  the  literal  Greek  ‘ erineo3,’  the  wild  fig-tree,  or  ‘ capri- 
ficus’ of  the  Latins ; the  second  is  the  domestic,  cultivated,  or  garden 
fig-tree.  The  wild  fig-tree  bears  three  distinct  sorts  of  fruit,  called 
‘ fomites,’  ‘ cratitires,’  and  * orni,’  absolutely  necessary  to  make  the 
domestic  fig  ripen. 

“ The  ‘ fomites  ’ appear  in  the  month  of  August,  and  remain  till 
November,  without  ripening ; a small  worm  breeds  in  them,  which 
changes  to  a kind  of  fly,  and  may  be  observed  swarming  about  those 
trees.  I n the  months  of  October  and  November,  these  flies  pierce  the 
second  fruit  of  the  very  same  fig-trees,  which  is  called  ‘ cratitires,’  and 
appears  not  till  the  month  of  September.  Shortly  after  the  flies  have 
left  them,  the  ‘ fomites  ’ fall.  The  ‘ cratitires  ’ remain  on  the  tree  till 
the  month  of  May,  and  enclose  the  eggs  which  the  flies  of  the  ‘fomites’ 
have  deposited  there.  In  the  month  of  May,  the  third  kind  of  fruit 
begins  to  appear  on  the  same  trees  that  have  produced  the  two  others. 
This  fruit  is  much  larger,  and  is  called  ‘ orni ; ’ when  it  has  attained  a 
certain  age,  and  its  eye  begins  to  open,  it  is  pierced  by  the  flies  of  the 
1 cratitires,’  which  have  the  power  of  passing  from  one  fruit  to  the  other 
to  deposit  their  eggs. 

“ It  sometimes  happens,  that  in  certain  places  the  flies  of  the  ‘ cra- 
titires ’ are  slow  in  coming  forth,  while  the  ‘ orni  ’ in  the  same  places  are 
ready  to  receive  them.  In  this  case,  the  cultivators  are  obliged  to 
fetch  the  ‘ cratitires ' from  some  other  place,  and  tie  them  to  the  ends  of 
the  branches  of  those  trees  whose  ‘ orni  ’ are  fit  to  receive  them.  If  they 
fail  in  doing  this,  the  ‘ omi  ’ fall,  and  the  flies  of  the  ‘ cratitires  ’ fly 
away.  None  but  those  peasants  who  devote  themselves  to  the  culture 
of  the  fig-tree  know  the  particular  time  at  which  this  must  be  done  ; 
and  these  carefully  observe  the  eye  of  the  fruit ; and  they  not  only 
note  the  time  when  the  flies  ought  to  come  forth,  but  also  when  the  fig 

* Tournefort,  Voyage  du  Levant,  Lettre  VIII.  p.  338. 
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may  be  pierced  with  the  best  prospect  of  success.  If  the  eye  of  the 
fruit  be  too  hard  and  close,  the  fly  cannot  deposit  its  eggs ; and  if  the 
eye  is  suffered  to  remain  too  long  open,  the  fig  falls. 

“ Neither  of  these  three  kinds  of  fruit  is  good  to  eat ; they  serve  only 
to  assist  the  ripening  of  the  domestic  fig-tree.  And  this  is  the  mode  in 
which  that  purpose  is  accomplished.  During  the  months  of  June  and 
July,  at  the  time  when  the  flies  are  ready  to  quit  the  ‘ omi,’  the  peasants 
gather  that  fruit  and  place  it  on  the  domestic  fig-tree;  if  the  favourable 
time  for  this  transposition  is  missed,  the  ‘ omi  ’ fall,  the  domestic  fig 
does  not  ripen,  but  shortly  afterwards  falls  likewise.  The  peasants 
employed  in  this  business  know  so  well  the  time,  that  in  making  their 
daily  review  they  move  only  such  of  the  ‘ orni  ’ as  are  in  the  fittest 
condition,  or  they  would  otherwise  lose  their  crop.  It  is  true,  that  they 
have  still  another,  though  not  a very  sure  resource.  It  is  to  scatter 
upon  the  domestic  fig-trees  some  springs  of  the  ascolimbros*  (a  plant 
very  common  in  those  islands),  in  the  fruit  of  which  are  found  flies  fit 
for  the  purpose  of  piercing  the  fig,  and  which  are  perhaps  some  stray 
flies  from  the  ‘ omi,’  which  have  lighted  on  that  plant.  The  peasants, 
however,  usually  manage  the  ‘ orni  ’ so  well,  that  their  flies  cause  the 
domestic  fig  to  ripen  in  about  forty  days.” 

[The  artifices  of  caprification  are  still  employed  in  Egypt 5,  but  no 
good  argument  in  favour  of  that  practice  can  be  derived  from  an 
adherence  to  routine.  Pontedera’s  explanations,  though  well  suited  to 
the  physiological  notions  of  his  age,  will  not  be  thought  admissible  by 
any  naturalist  of  the  present  day.  The  flies  may  fecundate  the  flowers 
of  the  female  palm  by  carrying  to  them  the  pollen  of  the  male  plant ; 
but  that  office  being  performed,  it  can  hardly  be  believed  that  they  can 
hasten  the  maturescence  of  the  fruit  or  otherwise  improve  it  by  wound- 
ing or  preying  on  it.  The  utility  of  caprification  is  denied  by  a very 
competent  witness,  M.  Olivier6,  well  known  for  his  travels  in  the  east. 
He  affirms  that  in  some  of  the  Greek  islands  caprification  has  fallen 
into  disuse,  its  inutility  being  now  fully  recognised ; that  in  some  parts 
of  the  Levant  it  has  never  been  practised,  the  fig-trees  bearing  perfectly 
well  without  such  assistance  ; that  there  are  some  male  flowers  on  every 
fig-tree ; and,  finally,  that  the  figs  ripen  and  are  well  flavoured  even 
when  not  fecundated.] 

CXCIV.  323.  Ta  irXoTa  avro'ial  earn,  to  era  «r  vicXorepta,  vayra  aev- 
nya.  They  have  boats  of  circular  form,  all  of  skin.  Most  nations 
anciently  used  boats  of  osier  or  willow  covered  with  skins.  ‘Timaeus7 
historicus  a Britannia  introrsus  sex  dierum  navigatione  abesse  dicit 


4 This  is  the  modern  name  of  the  Nachtr.  p.  87- 
plant  which  the  ancient  Greeks  called  6 Nouv.  Diet.  d’Hist.  Nat.  under  the 
SkoXu/ioc.  It  is  the  Scolymus  Clirysan-  head  Caprification. 
themus  of  Botanists.  ' Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  IV.  xvi.  vol.  I. 

4 Von  Minutoli,  Reise  zu  Siwah.  p.  223.  lin.  9. 
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insulam  Mictim,  in  qua  candidum  plumbum  provcniat : ad  earn  Bri- 
tannos  vitilibus  navigiis  eorio  circumsutis  navigare.’ 

Primum  cana  salix,  madefacto  vimine,  parvam 
Texitur  in  puppim  ; csesoque  inducta  juvenco, 

Vectoris  patiens,  tumidum  superenatat  amnem. 

Sic  Venetus  stagnante  Pado,  fusoque  Britannus 
Navigat  Oceano  : sic  cum  tenet  omnia  Nilus, 

Conseritur  bibula  Memphitis  cymba  papyro 

But  I do  not  find  that  these  boats  were  round,  like  those  of  the  Arme- 
nians. 

324.  B/jcqyc  tpoiytKrjiovQ  Kurayovtri  o'iyov  ir\tov(.  They  bring  down 
palm  kegs  of  wine.  I read  with  Valla  tyoiviurfiov  o“iyov.  A thousand 
authors,  and  Herodotus  himself,  speak  of  the  wine  of  the  palm  ; but  I 
find  mention  no  where  of  casks  made  of  palm  wood.  Wesseling  is  of 
the  same  opinion.  [Yet  all  the  MSS.  have  ^oo'icijtovc ; and  besides, 
why  should  palm  wine,  the  produce  of  the  Babylonian  plains,  as  our 
historian  himself  states  (cxciii),  be  carried  down  the  river  from  Armenia, 
the  country  of  the  vine  ?] 

CXCV.  325.  "firoclipara  inri^wpia,  7rapa7rXq<7ia  rijai  Boiairijjai 
ififiaat.  The  shoes  of  the  country,  resembling  the  Boeotian  slippers.  The 
foot-covering®  of  the  Boeotians  was  of  wood,  and  was  a species  of 
‘ cothurnus ; ’ these  shoes  or  sandals  were  called  ra  xpoturefia,  which 
procured  their  wearers  the  name  of  ‘ croupezophoroi.’  M.  Goguet 
asserts,  on  the  contrary ',  that  the  foot-covering  of  the  Babylonians 
consisted  of  a simple  sole,  very  thin  and  delicate.  He  relies  on  a 
passage  of  Strabo,  in  which  that  author,  speaking  of  the  foot-covering 
of  this  people,  calls  it  virobrjpa  ipfiabt  bpotoy.  It  is  clear  that  M. 
Goguet  had  no  acquaintance  with  the  ‘ embas.’  If  he  had  consulted 
Julius  Pollux,  he  would  have  learned  that  it  resembled  a small  cothur- 
nus: Ti )y  Hear  xoOuproic  rcnrciyoic  towt. 

[Larcher  seems  here  to  assume  that  the  xpovirtfiu  and  the  ipflac  were 
one  and  the  same  thing.  The  latter  was  worn  by  women  alone  and 
is  described  by  Dic;earchus 3 in  terms  which  favour  the  opinion  of 
M.  Goguet.] 

326.  Kopdjyrec.  Wearing  their  hair  long.  It  is  not  very  material 
whether  the  Babylonians  wore  long  or  short  hair ; but  it  is  singular  that 
Strabo 5 should  formally  contradict  Herodotus  on  that  point,  though  in 
every  other  particular  he  copies  him. 

327.  *H  aierot.  Or  an  eagle.  The  kings  in  Greece  had  on  the  top 

* Lucani  Pharnnl.  IV.  131.  p.  185. 

• Jul.  Pollux,  VII.  xxii.  § 85 — 87.  1 Creuzer,  Meletcm.  III.  p.  190. 

p.  749.  3 Strabo,  XVI.  p.  1082,  x. 

1 De  1‘Origme  des  Loix,  tom.  III. 
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of  their  staff  or  sceptre  the  figure  of  a bird,  and  frequently  of  an 
eagle : 

’Eat  rwv  oKtyirTpuv  eKaOpr  oprif,  pere\wy  5 ti  SuipoCOKolr)  '. 

“ Sceptre-perched,  a bird  shared  every  gift.” 

The  kings  of  Asia  also  observed  this  custom,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
a verse  in  the  same  play  of  Aristophanes  *.  When  Priam  was  intro- 
duced in  tragedy,  a bird  was  always  seen  on  the  top  of  his  sceptre ; 
the  eagle  always  reposed  on  the  sceptre  of  Jupiter,  as  is  remarked  by 
the  same  Aristophanes  *,  who  in  this  particular  agrees  with  all  the  other 
authors,  Pindar  included 7. 

EC- 

Sti  S'  ava  aKUKTip  Aioc  aitrbc , <*>- 

Ktiav  nrepvy'  cifuportpui- 

6ey  xaXa^aic, 

’Apxoc  oiwvuv. 

“ The  eagle,  the  king  of  the  birds,  folds  his  swift  wings  and  sleeps 
upon  the  sceptre  of  Jupiter." 

[The  Babylonian  costume,  as  described  by  Herodotus,  is  perfectly 
represented  in  some  of  the  paintings  in  the  tombs  and  temples  of 
Egypt.  The  imputation  of  luxury  easily  fixed  on  a well-clad  nation. 
According  to  the  prophet  Ezekiel  (xxiii.  15),  the  Babylonians  were 
1 all  of  them  princes  to  look  at.’] 

CXCVI.  328.  KljpvZ  jnoXtca-Kc.  A public  crier  proceeded  to  sell  them. 
Herodotus  omits  one  circumstance,  which  appears  to  me  important,  as 
showing  with  how  much  decorum  these  sales  were  conducted.  They 
were  carried  on  under  the  inspection  of  the  magistrates,  and  the  tribunal 
which  took  cognizance  of  adultery  * also  took  charge  of  the  marriages 
of  the  young  women.  Three  men  respected  for  their  virtue,  and  the 
heads  of  their  tribes,  conducted  the  marriageable  girls  to  the  assembly, 
and  sold  them  by  the  voice  of  the  public  crier. 

329.  'O  pi.v  w raXAurroc  vopoc,  ovroc  o<pi  jjiv*  oil  pivroi  vvy  ye 
SiereXeae  iuv.  This  most  excellent  law  was  theirs,  but  it  is  now  no  longer 
in  existence.  Strabo  ’ speaks  of  the  same  custom,  but  without  observ- 
ing that  in  his  time  it  was  discontinued.  [The  custom  of  selling  the 
young  women  publicly  being  discontinued,  as  Herodotus  relates,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  presence  of  foreign  conquerors,  who  probably  could  not 
be  compelled  to  marry  those  whom  they  purchased,  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  it  revived  when  the  strangers  disappeared  and  social 
confidence  was  restored.] 

CXCVIJ.  330.  ToOc  KapvovraQ  ec  ri)y  ayopt)y  ty<poptovtri.  They 

4 Aristoph.  Aves,  508.  7 Pindar,  Pvth.  Od.  I.  10. 

* Id.  ibid.  512.  • Strabo,  XVI.  p.  1081,  c ; et  1082,  i. 

* Id.  ibid.  514.  • Geogr.  XVI.  b ; 1082,  a. 
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carry  the  sick  into  the  public  place.  Strabo  1 relates  the  same  thing : 
“ They  expose  their  sick  in  the  crossways,  and  inquire  of  the  passengers 
if  they  know  any  remedy  for  the  disease.  No  one  is  so  ill-natured 
as  to  refuse  his  advice  if  he  can  be  of  any  use.”  We  may  here  per- 
ceive the  first  faint  dawn  of  the  medical  science. 

CXCIX.  331.  'O  it  it)  a! tT^itiTOQ  run1  vopu>y  cart  roiai  B aftv\u>- 
yintai  ode.  But  the  Babylonians  have  the  following  most  shameful  custom. 
If  this  custom  (the  prostitution  of  the  women  on  certain  festivals)  be 
hostile  to  morals,  it  is  no  less  at  variance  with  modern  usages.  But 
that  circumstance  does  not  constitute  a reason  for  reproaching  Hero- 
dotus as  the  promulgator  of  a falsehood.  This  author  had  been  to 
Babylon,  and  had  been  an  ocular  witness  of  it.  Jeremiah  had,  a cen- 
tury before,  spoken  of  it.  Strabo,  who  is  as  faithful  an  historian  as  he 
is  an  exact  geographer,  has  subsequently  mentioned  it : and  it  would 
be  rather  presuming,  were  we,  two  thousand  years  afterwards,  to  insi- 
nuate a doubt  as  to  the  fact.  But  to  proceed  to  some  details. 

I have  already  observed  *,  that  the  temples  of  the  ancients  were  not 
like  ours.  They  comprised  courts,  groves,  pieces  of  water,  sometimes 
pieces  of  cultivated  land  for  the  support  of  the  priests,  and  lastly,  the 
temple,  properly  so  called,  into  which  no  one  but  the  priest  could  enter. 
The  whole  was  enclosed  by  a wall,  and  was  termed  to  itpor,  ‘ the  sacred 
place.’  The  grove  was  called  H\ooq  ; the  piece  of  land,  ripivoQ  ; and 
the  temple  itself,  vadj.  It  was  in  the  open  space  near  the  temple,  in 
the  rifitvoc,  that  the  women  of  Babylon  waited  to  be  solicited.  The 
priests,  who  did  not  admit  men  into  the  temple  itself,  doubtless  would 
not  have  allowed  the  women  there.  Herodotus  says,  that  they  remained 
seated  on  the  piece  of  ground  which  formed  part  of  the  enclosure  con- 
secrated to  Venus,  iv  rtptvci ' t\<ppocirr\c.  The  men  took  out  of  the 
consecrated  precinct,  too  ipoC,  the  women  who  pleased  them. 
Strabo 5 expresses  himself  in  like  terms  : to  v re  pi  rove  anayayivv, 
‘having  led  her  out  from  the  piece  of  ground.’ 

This  shameful  practice  was  in  all  probability  established  amongst  the 
Babylonians  before  they  became  a civilized  people.  It  became  after- 
wards a point  of  their  religion.  The  magistrates,  as  superstitious  as  the 
rabble,  would  have  esteemed  it  a crime  to  abolish  it ; and  the  less  cre- 
dulous amongst  them  were  doubtless  restrained  from  an  expression  of 
their  opinion  by  the  force  of  popular  prejudice. 

Jeremiah  clearly  enough  alludes  to  this  custom  in  the  letter  which 
he  writes  to  the  Jews,  who  were  about  to  be  led  captive  to  Babylon 4. 
‘ The  women  also,  with  cords  about  them,  sitting  in  the  ways,  bum 
bran  for  perfume  : but  if  any  of  them,  drawn  by  some  that  passeth  by, 

1 Strabo,  XVI.  p.  1082,  a.  1 Strabo,  XVI.  p.  1081,  c. 

* See  note  292.  4 Baruch,  VI.  42,  43. 
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lie  with  him,  she  reproacheth  her  fellow,  that  she  was  not  thought  as 
worthy  as  herself,  nor  her  cord  broken.’ 

By  these  women  encircled  with  cords,  we  may  understand  those  who, 
as  Herodotus  relates,  sat  in  the  alleys  of  the  sacred  precinct,  enclosed 
with  cords  ; or  perhaps  the  prophet  meant  to  say,  that  their  heads  were 
bound  with  cords,  as  both  Strabo  and  Herodotus  assert. 

But,  however  this  may  be,  I know  of  no  historical  fact  that  appears 
better  established,  or  of  which  we  have  less  reason  to  doubt. 

Jeremiah  wrote  a century  and  a half  previous  to  Herodotus ; they 
inhabited  countries  very  distant  from  each  other ; they  had  been 
brought  up  in  different  principles,  and  their  modes  of  thinking  and  their 
religion  were  altogether  opposite.  Jeremiah  wrote  in  Hebrew,  and 
Herodotus  in  Greek  : the  latter  could  have  no  knowledge  of  the  wri- 
tings of  the  former ; in  the  first  place,  because  he  did  not  understand 
the  language  in  which  they  were  written ; in  the  second,  if  he  had  any 
knowledge  whatever  of  the  Jewish  nation,  a people  limited  in  numbers 
and  in  a state  of  slavery  was  not  likely  to  excite  liis  curiosity  ; and  in 
the  third  place,  the  letter  of  Jeremiah,  written  only  for  the  captives, 
was  not  likely  to  transpire.  Yet  both  the  prophet  and  the  historian 
agree  in  their  accounts  of  this  disgraceful  custom. 

To  this  may  be  added,  that  customs  nearly  similar  subsisted  in 
other  cities.  The  married  women  and  the  girls  * prostituted  themselves 
in  honour  of  Venus,  at  Heliopolis  in  Phoenicia.  Constantine  abolished 
this  practice,  which  had  subsisted  down  to  his  time.  Socrates  enters 
into  minute  details  of  it.  “I  do  not  know,”  says  he  ”,  “ what  legis- 
lator the  Heliopolitans  had  in  the  beginning  of  their  policy,  nor  what 
were  his  morals;  we  may  form  some  judgment  of  them  however  from 
those  of  the  city.  One  of  their  laws  ordains  a community  of  the 
women,  which  renders  the  lot  of  children  very  uncertain,  as  it  is  impos- 
sible to  know  who  are  their  fathers,  or  to  whom  they  belong.  They 
prostituted  their  daughters  to  the  strangers  who  passed  through  their 
city.  Constantine  abolished  this  custom,  which  had  subsisted  from 
the  most  remote  times  ....  He  also  destroyed  the  temple  of  Venus  at 
Aphaca,  near  Lebanon,  where  similar  disorders  were  committed.” 

332.  'I'/jv  &€ov  M iikiTTa.  The  goddess  Mylitta.  Mylitta,  or  Myli- 
dath,  is  a Chaldaic  term,  which  Scaliger  interprets  by  ‘ genitrix,’  one  of 
the  epithets  of  Venus.  Hesychius  had  an  eye  to  this  when  he  inter- 
preted the  word  MuXI/rav  by  these  words,  rr/v  O vpavtav  'Aaaupioi. 
“The  Assyrians  give  the  name  of  Mylitta  to  Venus  Ccelestis.”  Her 
temple  was  called  Succoth  Benoth,  the  temple  of  Venus,  or  rather  the 
tent  of  the  girls  ’,  on  account  of  the  custom  that  was  observed  there. 
Sicca  Veneria,  about  120  miles  distant  from  Carthage,  was  a Phoeni- 

5 Eusebii  Vita  Constantini,  III.  lviii.  p.  48. 
p.  613.  7 Seldcn,  de  Dis  Syria,  syntagm.  II. 

0 Socrat.  Hist.  Eccles.  I.  xviii.  vol.  II.  vii.  p.  234. 
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cian  colony : and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  Phoenicians  might  have 
learned  the  worship  of  this  divinity  from  the  Babylonians.  Not  only 
Succoth  but  Siccoth  were  terms  applied  to  the  temple,  the  latter  of 
which  approaches  very  nearly  to  Sicca.  Thus  Sicca  Veneria  signified 
the  tents  of  Venus.  There  was  in  that  city  a temple  to  this  goddess, 
in  which  were  practised  the  same  rites  as  in  that  of  Mylitta  at  Babylon. 
‘ Siccae 1 enim  fanum  est  Veneris  in  quod  se  matrons  conferebant, 
atque  inde  procedentes  ad  quaes  turn,  dotes  corporis  injuria  contrahebant, 
honesta  nimirum  tarn  inhonesto  vinculo  conjugia  juncture.’ 

It  was  probably  this  temple  which  gave  name  to  the  town. 

333.  ’Evi a\i)  Si  rijc  Kvjrpov.  In  some  parts  of  the  isle  of  Cyprus. 
Athenaeus  * says,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  isle  of  Cyprus  devoted  their 
daughters  to  the  profession  of  courtesans.  The  reader  may  also  refer 
to  what  Meursius 1 has  related  of  the  inhabitants  of  Amathontis  and  of 
Paphos. 

CC.  334.  Qi)pivoarr(Q  avrjro>(n  arpoc  i/Xiov.  Having  caught  them, 
they  dry  them  in  the  sun.  Arrian1  speaks  of  a certain  people  of  Asia 
called  Ichthyophagi,  who  ate  the  most  tender  fish  raw,  and  who,  like 
the  Babylonian  tribes,  dried  the  harder  ones  in  the  sun,  reduced  them 
to  powder,  and  made  of  them  a sort  of  bread  or  cake s. 

[The  name  of  Mekran,  a province  on  the  north-eastern  side  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  is  said  to  signify  Ichthyophagi  or  fish-eaters,  j 

CCI.  335.  XxvfloaSv.  Scythians.  Arrian  * says,  that  the  Massagetse 
were  Scythians  by  nation.  Diodorus  Siculus  advances  the  same  fact. 
“Cyrus,”  says  lie5,  “made  an  expedition  into  Scythia.  The  queen 
of  the  Scythians  beat  him,  made  him  prisoner,  and  tied  him  to  a stake.” 

CCII.  336.  'S.ripatn  Si  iltptvyirai  nooapaKovra.  It  (the  Araxes) 
disembogues  itself  by  forty  mouths.  What  our  historian  relates  of  the 
Araxes,  will  apply  in  many  particulars  to  the  Wolga,  which  falls  into 
the  Caspian  sea  by  many  mouths,  encircling  several  considerable 
islands.  But  this  river  neither  can  nor  does  come  from  the  Matienian 
mountains.  Herodotus  speaks  thus,  only  because  there  being  two 
rivers  called  Araxes,  which  both  flow  into  the  Caspian  sea,  he  confounds 
one  with  the  other,  though  their  mouths  are  nearly  seven  degrees  apart. 
M.  de  St.  Croix,  who  holds  a distinguished  place  amongst  the  first-rate 
literati,  thinks  that  there  is  but  one  Araxes,  which  takes  its  source  in 
Mount  Abos,  and  falls  into  the  Caspian  sea  at  the  thirty-ninth  degree 
of  latitude,  opposite  the  little  island  of  Kur.  To  render  his  position 

* Valer.  Maxim.  II.  vi.  xv.  p.  181.  3 Bumes,  Travels  to  Bokhara,  I.  p.  75. 

• Athen.  Deipnos.  XII.  p.  616,  b.  * Arrian,  do  Exped.  Alex.  IV.  xvi. 

’ Cypr.  I.  viii.  et  xv.  p.  299. 

3 Arrian,  Indie.  XXIX.  xi.  et  xii.  5 Diod.  Sic.  II.  xliv.  vol.  I.  p.  150. 
p.  009. 
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more  probable,  he  supposes  * that  the  Massagetre  had  made  incursions 
to  its  borders,  and  that  it  was  to  repel  them  that  Cyrus  fought  that 
battle  in  which  he  lost  his  life.  But  unfortunately  for  this  conjecture, 
the  narration  of  Herodotus  absolutely  contradicts  it.  It  appears  that 
Cyrus,  intoxicated  with  success,  wished  to  unite  the  country  of  the 
Massagetse  to  his  other  dominions.  This  country  was  beyond  the 
Araxes  or  Wolga ; and  it  was  there  that  the  founder  of  the  Persian 
monarchy  perished.  If  the  battle  had  taken  place  upon  the  borders  of 
the  Armenian  Araxes,  why  should  the  Massaget®,  after  their  victory, 
have  abandoned  an  excellent  country,  their  possession  of  which  no  one 
was  in  a condition  to  dispute  ? Why  should  they  have  returned  within 
their  ancient  limits  ? This  is  a point  which  defies  explanation.  By 
supposing  two  rivers  Araxes,  which  Herodotus  may  have  confounded, 
all  is  cleared  up.  It  was  only  by  mistake  that  our  historian  gave  the 
name  of  Araxes  to  the  European  river ; it  was  called  Rha.  This 
name,  which  greatly  resembles  Aras,  or  Eras,  by  which  the  river  of 
Armenia  was  known,  has  occasioned  the  error. 

[Rennell,  with  his  usual  judgment  and  sagacity,  sought  the  Araxes 
of  Herodotus  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Caspian  sea7.  He  supposes 
our  historian  to  have  meant  the  Jaxartes  or  Sir  Darya  of  the  moderns  ; 
though  perhaps  the  Oxus  or  Amu  Darya  might  be  more  naturally 
understood  : a more  convenient  opportunity,  however,  of  discussing  this 
question  will  be  offered  hereafter.  It  is  manifest  that  the  Massagetae 
occupied  the  plains  east  of  the  Caspian  sea  and  beyond,  that  is,  north  of 
the  Araxes,  in  the  country  where  the  Khirgiz- Cossacks  now  pitch  their 
tents.  The  name  Araxes  was  probably  a general  appellative  of  great 
rivers.] 

337.  'H  it  Kairir/ij  OaXaaaa,  to rt  eir’  twvrij c,  oil  trvppiayovaa  rp 
trtpp  daXaotrg.  The  Caspian  sea  is  a sea  by  itself,  not  mixing  with 
the  other  sea.  Herodotus  distinguished  but  two  seas,  the  Caspian  and 
the  Atlantic  or  Ocean,  of  which  the  Mediterranean,  according  to  him, 
formed  a part.  The  Caspian  sea  has  no  communication  with  the 
Northern  Ocean,  as  Strabo*,  Pomponius  Mela*,  Pliny8 * 10,  Dionysius 
Periegetes  *,  &c.  believed.  Our  modem  travellers  have  established  the 
remark  of  Herodotus  beyond  a doubt.  Ptolemy  asserts  ’,  on  tbe  credit 
of  Eustathius,  that  the  circuit  of  it  may  be  performed  on  foot ; which 
agrees,  adds  this  Archbishop,  with  what  Herodotus  says  of  it.  Ari- 
stotle 5 and  Diodorus  Siculus*  are  of  the  same  opinion. 

CCIII.  338.  ’Eoutra  pi) coc  pie  irXoou,  irtyrtyatitya  ijptptuiy.  Having 


8 Mdmoire  sur  le  Cours  de  1’ Araxes 
et  du  Cyrus,  p.  109. 

1 Ueogr.  Syst.  of  Herod,  p.  204. 

3 Strabo,  XI.  p.  773,  a. 

8 Pomp.  Mela,  III.  v.  vol.  I.  p.  266. 

10  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  VI.  xiii.  vol.  I. 
p.  310.  lin.  9. 


1 Dionys.  Perieg.  Orb.  Descr.  48. 
p.  10;  719.  p.  128. 

1 Eustatli.  ad  Dionys.  Perieg.  48. 
p.  11.  col.  2.  Confer  p.  128.  col.  1. 

3 Aristot.  Meteorol.  II.  i.  p 550,  c. 

• Died.  Sic.  XVIII.  v.  vol.  II.  p.  261. 
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in  length  an  extent  of  fifteen  days'  sail.  According  to  the  maps  attached 
to  the  Geography  of  Ptolemy,  the  Caspian  sea  stretches  from  east  to 
west.  Isaac  Vossius*  and  Cellarius4  were  of  the  same  opinion.  The 
latter  observes,  that  Herodotus  has  ascertained  its  length  from  east  to 
west,  and  its  breadth  from  north  to  south  ; but  I find  nothing  of  that 
sort  in  our  author.  The  discoveries  made  by  order  of  the  Czar  Peter 
the  Great  have  ascertained  that  the  greatest  length  of  this  sea  is  from 
south  to  north. 

[The  Caspian  sea  has  been  carefully  surveyed  of  late  years,  and  a 
good  map  of  it  is  published  with  Dr.  Eichwald’s  Travels7.  Its  length 
from  north  to  south  is  650  geographical  miles  ; its  average  width  does 
not  much  exceed  a third  of  that  extent.] 

CCVIII.  339.  Kara  vriayiTo  Trpwra.  According  to  her  first  engage- 
ment. Kara  is  used  by  the  Ionians  in  the  place  of  raOa  (Vat)’  a).  We 
shall  find  several  examples  of  it  in  the  sequel. 

340.  Tjj  IwvToii  ttiuI'i  Kagftvag  ti)v  flaatXrjtrjy  icicov.  Appointed 
his  son  Cambyses  successor  to  his  kingdom.  When  the  kings  of  Persia  * 
were  going  on  any  expedition,  it  was  their  custom  to  name  their  suc- 
cessor, with  a view  to  prevent  the  confusion  that  might  arise  from  their 
dying  without  having  done  so. 

CCXI.  341.  O < ct  lltpaai  iircXOoyrtc.  The  Persians  came  upon 
them.  Strabo’  asserts,  that  Cyrus  employed  against  the  Sacae  the 
same  stratagem  that  he  used  against  the  Massagetre.  This  geographer 
has  followed  the  account  of  Ctesias. 

CCXII.  342.  MaaaayiTtiov  Tpirgpopici  rob  trrparov  Karvftpiirac. 

Exulting  over  a third  of  the  army  of  the  Massagetce.  "ifipifa  is  often 
found  with  the  dative,  but  Kadvflpi(u)  seldom  governs  that  case.  Sopho- 
cles 10,  however,  furnishes  me  with  an  example  of  it : role  <ro if  Ixytaiv 
nadvppiiuiy,  ‘ insulting  to  your  grief.’ 

343.  -1IW  iirdpvvpi  rot  rov  MaoaaytTLuy  Itmorgv.  I swear  by 
the  sun,  the  lord  of  the  Massagetce.  The  title  of  despot,  or  supreme 
ruler,  was  given  indiscriminately  to  all  the  gods.  It  was  moreover 
peculiar  to  the  Sun,  who  was  the  God  ‘ par  excellence,’  o Geoc.  The 
Egyptians  invoked  him  under  this  name  in  their  prayers : 1 iJ  hioirora 
"llAif,  cal  Geo!  rcdvric,  ol  rt)y  (u/ijy  rot c ayOpwiroic  buvrtc : “O  Sun, 
sovereign  Lord,  and  you,  Gods,  who  have  given  life  to  men.”  [‘  Sun, 

Great  Lord,  the  founder  of  Justice,’  is  an  invocation  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions.] 

5 Isaaci  Vossii  Observ.  ad  Poinp.  Temp. — Brinson,  de  Regno  Pcrs.  I.  9. 

Mel.  III.  v.  p.  799.  0 Strabo,  XI.  p.  780,  *,  B. 

6 Notitia  Orbis  Antiqui,  vol.  II.  p.  C74.  10  Sophocl.  Ajax  Mastigophoroe,  1 ."3. 

7 Peripl.  des  Caspiaclien  Meeree,  1 834.  1 Porphyr.  de  Abstinentia  ab  esu  Ani- 

* Scaliger,  Prolegom.  de  Emend,  inal.  IV.  x.  p.  329. 
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CCXIV.  344.  Kara  Ti)v  Kupov  Tt\ivTi)v  tov  ftiov  See  pm  6 iriOa- 
vwraroc  e'ipqrai.  With  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  Cyrus  terminated 
his  existence,  1 have  given  the  account  which  appears  to  me  most  credible. 
Xenophon  makes  this  prince  2 die  peaceably  in  his  bed.  This  was  also 
the  opinion  of  Strabo 3,  who  asserts,  that  his  tomb  was  shown  at  Pasar- 
gadse.  Lucian  4 says,  that  he  was  more  than  one  hundred  years  old 
when  he  died  from  grief  that  Cambyses  had  caused  the  death  of  the 
greater  part  of  his  friends. 

Rollin  has  adopted9  Xenophon’s  account.  “ What  likelihood,”  says 
he,  “ is  there,  that  a prince  so  experienced  in  the  art  of  war,  and  noted 
even  more  for  his  prudence  than  for  his  courage,  should  thus  have  fallen 
into  the  snares  laid  for  him  by  a woman?  ’’ 

This  reproach  is  founded  on  the  statement  of  Justin.  Herodotus 
speaks  of  no  snares,  but  of  a victory  obstinately  contended  for,  and 
asserts,  that  it  was  after  a tremendous  conflict  that  the  advantage 
remained  with  the  Massagetae.  But  there  is  another  very  plausible 
reason  which  may  be  opposed  to  M.  Rollin. 

What  Herodotus  relates  of  Cyius,  he  had  learned  from  the  best- 
informed  among  the  Persians.  It  would  be  surprising  that,  shortly  after 
the  death  of  that  prince,  they  should  have  told  Herodotus  that  he  died 
in  the  country  of  the  Massagetae,  and  that  his  body  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  if  that  had  been  untrue,  and  if  his  tomb  existed  in 
their  own  country.  We  could  not  be  astonished  that  they  should 
exaggerate  the  exploits  of  the  founder  of  their  monarchy,  for  whom 
they  entertained  a deep  veneration  ; but  how  can  we  persuade  ourselves 
that  they  would  propagate  a false  report,  which  did  so  little  honour  to 
his  memory  ? As  to  the  inference  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  circum- 
stance of  his  tomb  being  exhibited  at  Pasargadae,  as  Strabo  asserts,  it 
may  be  answered  in  the  same  way  that  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus 
answers  those  who  objected  to  the  tombs  of  /Eneas  which  were  seen  in 
aifferent  countries.  This  able  historian  0 remarks,  that  though  the  body 
of  a hero  can  be  but  in  one  place,  yet  many  different  people  might 
erect  cenotaphs  to  his  memory,  in  gratitude  for  benefits  received,  espe- 
cially if  any  of  his  descendants  still  existed. 

It  might  happen,  however,  that  the  Massagetae  had  restored  the  body 
of  Cyrus,  or  that  the  Persians  had  found  some  means  of  carrying  it  off ; 
for  we  can  scarcely  reject  the  testimony  of  Arrian 7,  who  says,  that  at 
Pasargadae,  in  the  royal  park  of  Cyrus,  they  had  raised  a platform  of 
stone,  upon  which  stood  a stone  building,  with  so  low  a door-way,  that 
a man  of  middling  stature  could  scarcely  enter  it ; that  the  pavement  of 
this  building  was  covered  with  a carpet  of  Babylonian  manufacture  ; that 
upon  this  carpet  stood  a bed,  the  feet  of  which  were  of  massy  gold,  and 

1 Xenoph.  Cyropaed.  VIII.  vii.  p.  551.  5 Histoire  Ancienne,  vol.  I.  p.  486. 

5 Strabo,  XV.  p.  1061,  B.  0 Dion.  Hal.  Ant.  Rom.  I.  xliv.  p.  43. 

* Lucian,  do  Macrob.  xiv.  vol.  III.  7 Arriani  Exped.  Alox.  VI.  xxix. 
pp.  217,  218.  p.  470  ets. 
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the  coverings  of  purple ; and  that  on  this  bed  was  placed  the  golden 
coffin,  which  contained  the  body  of  Cyrus.  Near  the  place  where  this 
sepulchre  was  shown,  stood  a small  building  intended  for  the  residence 
of  the  magi,  to  whom  the  care  of  the  body  was  entrusted.  Sons  suc- 
ceeded their  fathers  in  this  employment.  They  received  every  day  a 
sheep  and  a certain  portion  of  com  and  wine  ; every  month  a horse  was 
presented  to  them,  which  they  sacrificed  in  honour  of  this  prince.  On 
his  tomb  was  seen  this  inscription,  in  the  Persian  language  and  cha- 
racter : “ Man,  I am  Cyrus,  son  of  Cambyses ; J obtained  the  empire 
for  the  Persians,  and  I reigned  over  Asia : envy  not  therefore  this  my 
monument.” 

[It  is  manifest  that  Herodotus  had  heard  various  accounts  of  the 
death  of  Cyrus,  since  he  takes  care  to  inform  us,  that  he  relates  what 
seemed  to  him  most  worthy  of  belief.  This  diversity  of  statements 
respecting  a reign  so  brilliant  and  so  little  remote,  justifies  the  sus- 
picion, that  the  Persians  had  already  begun  to  mix  romance  with  his- 
tory, and  to  heap  all  the  remarkable  events  of  their  annals,  good  or 
bad,  upon  a few  heroes.  It  is  generally  assumed  that  the  Kei  Khosru 
of  Persian  history  is  the  same  with  Cyrus'.  But  M.  Bumouf,  at  the 
head  of  the  Zend  scholars  and  interpreters  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions, 
denies  their  identity 

CCXV.  345.  Maotrayirai  Si  caOijra  rc  oyotr/v  r> / SrvOirij  tpooiovot. 
The  Massagetce  dress  like  the  Scythians.  Strabo  says 10  that  their  gar- 
ments are  formed  from  the  bark  of  trees,  because  they  have  no  cattle. 
It  must  have  been  the  pellicle  under  the  bark,  of  which  they  formed  a 
sort  of  cloth.  Casaubon  has  a note  on  this,  in  which  he  cites  the 
passage  from  Herodotus,  but  for  the  purpose  of  proposing  an  altera- 
tion. Instead  of  bfxoigy  rij  Xcvdtcrj,  he  would  have  us  read  rtj 
Si/pucij,  ‘ like  the  habits  of  the  Seres,’  instead  of  ‘ like  the  habits  of 
the  Scythians.’  But  he  assigns  no  reason  for  the  change : and  besides 
that  this  reading  is  unauthorized  by  any  MS.,  can  we  imagine  that 
Herodotus  would  undertake  to  explain  to  the  Greeks  the  clothing 
of  the  Massagetae,  of  whom  they  knew  but  little,  by  a reference  to  that 
of  the  Seres,  of  whom  they  knew  still  less?  The  Massagetae  were 
reputed  Scythians11. 

CCXVI.  346.  FueaTca  gey  yagee i etatrrot,  raurpo-i  Si  iiriraiya 
XfuWrai.  Each  man  marries  a wife,  hut  these  are  used  in  common.  If 
the  women  were  common  amongst  this  people,  why  did  they  marry, 
and  why  had  each  man  but  one  woman  ? The  absurdity  of  this  cus- 
tom had  at  first  led  me  to  believe  that  the  words  raxiTytri  Sc  ini  niira 

• Malcolm’s  Hist,  of  Per.  I.  pp.  41, 224.  10  Strabo,  XI.  p.  781,  n. 

• loser.  Cunei'f.  p.  175.  11  Died.  Sic.  II.  xliii.  vol.  I.  p.  155. 
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ypiovrai  should  be  rendered  ‘but  they  are  seen  in  public  and  I was 
supported  in  my  opinion  by  the  following  passage  of  Synesius,  where 
tic  coird  signifies  ‘ in  public  1 * : ’ I’e'y over  avayKt)  cai  to  ypayyartiny 
ro  Xo iSopov  tig  Kotyov  anna  tv  avayvwrrOijrai.  “ There  was  a necessity 
for  reading  in  public,  and  before  all  the  world,  this  defamatory  libel.” 
But  however  absurd  this  custom  may  appear,  Herodotus  no  doubt 
meant  to  assert  its  existence,  as  appears  by  what  follows  : rrjc  yap 

iTTidufjijatL  yvvatvur  JAuaaayirrjg  a y >)  p ytlaytrai  actihg : “The 

Massagetan  sees  without  fear  the  woman  whom  he  desires.”  Strabo 
understood  it  in  the  same  sense  : “ Each  man,”  say  he s,  “ marries  but 
one  woman  ; but  they  publicly  make  use  of  those  of  others.  He  who 
wishes  to  satisfy  his  desires  with  another  woman,  hangs  his  quiver  on 
her  chariot,  and  visits  her  without  concealment.”  Moreover,  ett!  con'd, 
or  rather  iirUotva  in  one  word,  is  never  taken  in  any  other  sense  in 
Herodotus3 4 *.  To  the  examples  which  I have  already  cited,  I may  add 
the  following  from  Procopius  4 : voyov  typatpe y ini  coil'd  rale  yvyai£i 
ylyvvoQai  tUpaag.  “ He  ordained,  by  a law,  that  amongst  the  Per- 
sians the  women  should  be  in  common.” 

Among  the  Massagetm,  not  only  were  the  women  in  common,  but 
the  intercourse  with  them  was  carried  on  in  public,  as  it  was  amongst 
the  Tyrrhenians  ; at  least  so  it  should  appear  from  the  following  passage 
of  Theopompus  *.  “ Among  the  Tyrrhenians,  community  of  women  is 

established  by  law And  when  they  give  themselves  up  to  these 

pleasures,  they  do  not  attempt  to  conceal  it  from  one  another,  though 
sometimes  they  surround  their  beds  with  hurdles.”  Otono/nrog  S’  iv  rp 
fiy'  ruiv  ioropiwv,  cal  voyov  cleat  0ij<ri  irapd  ro  if  Tuppprotc,  coil'd  c 
virap^tty  rag  yvvainag  . . . u<ppocioia£ovet  Si  cal  nuiovvrai  rag  ovvov- 
triag,  ore  yiv  opHyreg  aXXi'iXovg,  wg  Si  ra  rcoWa  Ka\i>Jag  xcpi/SaXXoercc 
i rcpl  rag  nXivag. 

347.  ’E^cae  St  yipwy  ycVrjrai  cap  ra,  ot  rrpoin/coercc  ol  nayrtg  trvvtX- 
Ooyrtg,  diiovoi  puy.  When  a man  grows  very  old,  his  relatives  meeting  toge- 
ther, sacrifice  him.  Hellanicus”,  in  speaking  of  the  Hyperboreans,  who 
live  beyond  the  Rhipean  mountains,  says,  that  they  study  justice,  and 
eat  no  meat,  but  live  on  fruit.  They  lead  the  superannuated  out  of  the 
city,  and  kill  them.  Timeeus  7 relates,  that  in  Sardinia,  when  a man 
has  passed  the  age  of  seventy,  his  children  kill  him,  by  beating  him 
with  sticks,  in  honour  of  Saturn,  laughing  all  the  time,  and  then  throw 
his  body  down  some  frightful  precipice.  The  inhabitants  of  lulls  *,  in 
the  isle  of  Ceos,  had  a law  which  compelled  all  those  who  had  passed 


1 Synesii  Epiat.  lxvii.  p.  244.  See  also 
p.  227. 

! Strabo,  XI.  p.  780,  d ; 781,  *. 

3 See  bk.  IV.  civ,  clxxvi,  clxxx. 

4 Procop.  dc  Bello  Persico,  I.  v. 

14,  c. 


3 Athen.  XII.  iii.  p.  517,  o and  f. 

6 Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  I.  pp.  359,  360. 

7 Tzetzeaad  Lycophronis  Alexandrara, 
796.  p.  86.  col.  2.  lin-  ult. 

* Steph.  Bvz.  voc.  ’IooMf. 
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the  age  of  sixty  to  drink  hemlock,  that  the  rest  might  not  be  straitened 
by  a deficiency  of  food.  Strabo  0 asserts  the  same  thing  of  this  people, 
and  quotes  with  reference  to  the  subject  two  verses  of  Menander,  taken 
from  a piece  of  which  the  subject  is  unknown.  “ Phanias,  I highly 
approve  the  law  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ceos,  which  prevents  those  who 
cannot  live  happily  from  dying  miserably.”  Heraclides  of  Pontus  1 
remarks,  that  the  old  of  both  sexes  avoided  the  inconveniences  of  age, 
by  drinking  hemlock  or  opium. 

This  custom,  which  is  so  much  at  variance  with  modem  manners, 
will  probably  be  thought  fabulous,  by  those  whose  judgment  of 
antiquity  is  exclusively  regulated  by  the  transactions  of  their  own 
times.  But,  in  fact,  it  still  subsists  in  the  kingdom  of  Arracan.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  country’  “accelerate  the  death  of  their  friends 
and  relations,  when  they  behold  them  bowed  down  by  age  and  in- 
firmity, or  by  an  incurable  malady with  them  it  is  considered 

an  act  of  piety.” 

The  same  barbarous  custom  also  remains  in  use  among  many  people 
not  yet  civilized’.  [As  in  the  interior  of  Brasil4,  But  it  is  more  to 
the  purpose  to  observe,  that  the  custom  of  sacrificing  and  eating  the 
aged  was  preserved  in  Thibet  till  the  thirteenth  century  of  our  era. 
Rubruquis5  speaks  of  it,  as  if  it  had  been  but  recently  renounced  in  his 
time.] 

348.  ri)  KfiuKTovai.  They  bury  them  in  the  earth.  Strabo,  who  in 
this  and  many  other  passages  copies  Herodotus,  differs  from  him  in 
one  circumstance.  “ They  eject  says  he,  “ the  bodies  of  those  who 
have  died  of  disease,  as  if  they  were  impious,  and  deserved  to  be 
devoured  by  wild  beasts.” 

349.  0 tiiiv  ce  povvov  ijXiov  aifioyrai,  rp  Ouovtri  orirovc.  The  sun  is 
the  only  deity  they  worship,  to  whom  they  sacrifice  horses.  This  cus- 
tom was  very  ancient.  It  was  practised  amongst  the  Persians  from  the 
time  of  Cyrus7,  and  was  perhaps  anterior  even  to  him.  They  also 
sacrificed  horses  to  Neptune  and  the  river  gods,  by  precipitating  them 
into  the  sea  or  into  the  rivers.  In  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war*,  the 
Trojans  threw  into  the  Scamander  living  horses,  with  the  view  of  pro- 
pitiating the  god  of  that  river.  This  custom  subsisted  long  ’.  The 
Argians,  in  remote  times,  used,  in  honour  of  Neptune,  to  cast  into  the 
lake  of  Dineus  a living  horse  with  his  harness  ; and  Sextus  Pompeius 
caused  both  horses  and  living  men  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea  10  in  honour 
of  Neptune,  whose  son  he  reputed  himself. 

9 Strabo,  X.  p.  745,  A.  Voy.  et  MiSm.  tom.  IV.  p.  288. 

1 Heraclides  de  Politiis,  pp.  516.  518.  9 Strabo,  XI.  p.  781,  a. 

1 Hist.  Naturelleet  Civile  du  royaume  7 Cyropied.  VIII.  iii.  v.  p.  495. 
de  Siam,  tom.  II.  p.  371.  8 Homeri  Iliad.  XXI.  132. 

3 L’Hist.  des  Voy.  tom.  XIV.  pp.  659,  9 Pausan.  Arcad.  sivc VIII.  vii. p.  61 1. 

667.  10  Dio  Cassius,  XLVIII.  vol.  I. 

* Spix  and  Martins.  Rcise  III.  p.  1310.  p.  664. 

4 Voyage  de  Rubruquis,  Recueil  de 
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350.  Twv  Qiwv  rip  Ta^i'arij)  ituvtwv  rdv  OrrjTwe  to  Ta\icrroy 
hartovTai.  To  the  swiftest  of  the  gods  they  apportion  the  swiftest 
of  creatures.  We  must  understand  by  Orijroc  an  animal,  as  we  must 
interpret  ‘ mortalis  ’ in  the  following  passage  of  St.  Augustine 
‘ Tertium  gradum  animae  esse  summum,  qui  vocatur  animus,  in  quo 
intelligentia  praeeminet : hoc  praeter  hominem  omnes  carere  morlales.' 


EUTERPE.  II. 


I.  l.“A\Xovc  re  irapaXufiiiv  ruv  »Jpx*»  £»)  Kai  'EWi/i’biy,  run'  eire- 
Kpdrtt.  Taking  with  him  the  others  whom  he  ruled  oner  (his  own  sub- 
jects), and  also  those  of  the  Greeks  whom  he  had  subjugated  besides. 
This  period  is  not  less  remarkable  for  being  elegantly  turned  than  for 
the  judicious  choice  of  the  expressions.  Wyttenbach  1 has  pointed  out 
the  propriety  of  the  term  sjreKparee  here  used  by  Herodotus. 

II.  2.  Oi  AtyuKTioi  iropifoy  eiovr ovc  irpwrove  yertaQat  ndrruiy 
uyOpwirwy.  The  Egyptians  believed  themselves  to  be  the  first  of  all 
men.  Doubtless  this  opinion  induced  Cosmes  ’,  in  the  first  book  of  his 
History  of  Egypt,  and  Cnossus,  in  the  first  book  of  his  Geography  of 
Asia,  to  assert  that  the  Egyptians  are  the  most  ancient  people  on  the 
earth,  and  that  Thebes  was  the  first  city  built  in  Egypt.  Nicanor,  Arche- 
machus  in  his  Metonymies,  Xenagoras  in  the  first  book  of  his  Chro- 
nicles, and  Hippys,  all  assert  the  same  thing. 

It  is  beyond  a doubt  that  Egypt  was  one  of  the  earliest  populated 
countries  in  the  world.  But  it  does  not  therefore  follow,  that  we  are 
implicitly  to  believe  all  the  absurdities  that  the  Egyptians  have  promul- 
gated as  to  their  antiquity.  Misraim,  the  son  of  Shem  and  grandson 
of  Noah,  was  the  first  who  peopled  Egypt ; and  that  which  in  my  opi- 
nion incontestably  proves  it,  is,  that  the  Hebrews  called  this  country 
Misraim,  and  that,  at  this  day,  it  still  retains  the  Arabic  name  Misr. 

[The  earliest  historians  in  every  country,  however  imperfectly 
informed  with  respect  to  contemporary  events,  affect  to  record  first 
origins,  and  usually  assign  to  each  nation  a founder  or  progenitor  from 
whom  it  is  supposed  to  take  its  name.  Critics,  it  is  true,  see  in  these 

. 11  S.  August,  de  Civitatc  Dei,  VII.  3 Schol.  Apollonii  Rhodii,  IV.  262. 
xxiii.  p.  1 79,  a.  p.  204.  ex  edit.  Aldi. 

1 Selecta  princ.  Historic,  p.  370. 
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progenitors  in  general  only  fabulous  heroes,  whose  names  are  in  reality 
derived  from  those  of  the  nations  to  which  they  are  respectively 
assigned.  But  whatever  may  be  the  weight  of  such  objections,  it  is 
hard  to  understand  how  any  national  name  actually  existing  can  be  taken 
as  a proof  of  the  authenticity  of  another  name  hypothetically  related  to 
it.  The  names  Ionia,  Lydia,  jEolia,  Tyrrhenia,  Italia,  afford  no  proof 
of  the  existence  of  such  heroes  as  Ion,  Lydus,  jEolus,  Tyrrhenus,  and 
Italus  ; though  viewed  in  conjunction  with  the  latter,  they  do  indicate 
a uniform  system  of  popular  story,  more  likely  to  be  founded  in  the 
constitution  of  the  human  mind,  than  in  the  course  of  events.] 

3.  Tii'  aai'iftittv  KvvZtipawv.  Inarticulate  cries.  “ A<n)fia  is  here  said 
of  the  cries,  i.  e.  the  inarticulate  sounds,  uttered  by  infants.  Its  ordi- 
nary signification  is  any  unknown  word,  conveying  no  idea  to  the  per- 
son who  hears  it.  ’O  St  fiovac  Ttvag  am)povc  <j>deyy6pet'oc,  nine 
yivoivr  ar  ’E/3paia»v  Jj  ^Poui KU)y , tijtjrXijrre  rove  ardpuxovs,  ouk  eitoraQ 

o,  ti  Atyoi 5.  “ By  pronouncing  unknown  words,  such  as  Hebrew  or 

Phoenician,  he  astonished  those  who  knew  not  what  he  said.” 

4.  Bttroe,  bpiovivv.  Began  to  cry  Becos.  In  all  probability  these 
children,  attempting  to  imitate  the  cry  of  goats,  as  Apollonius  Rhodius 
says,  pronounced  the  word  ‘ Bee,’ — ‘ os  ’ being  merely  the  Greek  termi- 
nation superadded. 

The  attempt  to  discover  the  primitive  language,  absurd  as  it  is,  has 
been  renewed,  even  in  modern  times.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  James 
the  Fourth,  king  of  Scotland,  had  two  children  secluded  in  the  island  of 
Inchkeith,  under  the  sole  care  of  a dumb  person.  When  they  had 
attained  a sufficient  age,  they  spoke  the  language  of  Paradise,  that  is  to 
say,  pure  Hebrew.  Dr.  Henry,  who  relates  this  anecdote  in  the  sixth 
volume  of  his  History  of  England,  very  justly  ridicules  it. 

5.  Ovrut  (rvvt\wpri<rav  Aiyvirnot  rove  <f*fivyac  Trpeaftvripovi;  tlra i 
iuvrur.  Thus  the  Egyptians  conceded  that  the  Phrygians  were  more 
ancient  than  themselves.  Psammitichus  could  have  known  but  little 
respecting  the  origin  of  the  Phrygians,  a comparatively  modern  people, 
originally  from  Europe,  and  who  had  passed  into  Asia  *.  It  is  true  that 
Herodotus,  who  informs  us  of  this  fact,  relates  it  as  a tradition  of  the 
Macedonians.  But  as  the  Phrygians,  then  called  Brygians,  were  their 
neighbours,  their  traditions  are  more  worthy  of  credit  than  the  conjec- 
tures of  Psammitichus,  who  lived  at  so  great  a distance  from  them. 
This  is  confirmed  moreover  by  Strabo 5 and  other  authors  of  credit,  who 
affirm  that  they  were  a colony  of  Thracians. 

It  is  to  this  anecdote  of  Herodotus  that  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria 
alludes,  when  he  says,  “ Do  not  the  goats  prove  the  antiquity  of  the 
Phrygians  * ? ” 

This  pooof,  equivocal  enough,  not  to  say  absurd,  is  founded  on  an 

1 Lucian.  Alexand.  § xiii.  vol.  II.  5 Strabo,  X.  p.  J2'2,  *. 

p.  221.  0 Clem.  Alex.  Cohort,  ad  Gentea,  p.  6. 

* Herod.  VII.  Ixxiii.  liu.  2i». 
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ancient  notion  that  certain  names  were  dictated  by  nature.  “ The 
earliest  dialects,”  says  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  “ those  which  give 
rise  to  all  others,  were  barbarous ; it  was  Nature  that  prompted  them’.” 

Plato,  commenting  in  the  Cratylus  * on  the  conformity  of  the  first 
names  with  Nature,  gives  as  one  proof  of  it,  that  amongst  the  Greeks, 
certain  terms  were  in  use,  borrowed  from  the  barbarians,  who  were 
more  ancient  than  themselves. 

In  the  times  of  Psammitichus,  of  Plato,  and  of  St.  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  very  imperfect  reflections  had  yet  been  made  on  man  and 
on  his  nature.  In  tracing  the  progress  of  his  intellect  from  birth  to  the 
dawnings  of  reason,  it  is  obvious  that  the  faculty  of  speech  is  not  a gift 
of  nature,  but  a talent  acquired,  like  all  others.  In  fact,  if  so  much 
care  were  not  taken  with  children,  they  would  never  leam  to  speak. 
The  wild  man  found  in  the  woods  of  Hanover,  in  the  reign  of  George  I., 
never  could  attain  this  art ; which,  moreover,  like  most  others,  may  be 
forgotten.  Selkirk,  the  Scotchman,  who  was  left  on  a desolate  island, 
not  only  forgot  his  own  language,  but  experienced  considerable  trouble 
in  regaining  it  after  he  had  returned  to  his  native  country.  There  are 
some  letters  in  all  languages  which  can  never  be  pronounced  by  those 
who  have  not  from  their  infancy  been  accustomed  to  them.  Such  is  the 
Greek  theta  (0),  so  familiar  to  the  English,  but  the  stumbling-block 
of  almost  every  other  people ; and  such  is  the  ch  of  the  Germans  and 
the  Scotch. 

Had  not  God,  after  creating  man,  imparted  to  him  a language,  the 
human  race  might  have  passed  through  many  generations  with  no  other 
means  of  communication  than  signs. 

IV.  6.  "EXXijetc  fttv  Bict  rpiTOv  trios  ipfiuXipiuv  imft(ia\\uv<ri.  The 
Greeks  add  an  intercalary  month  every  second  year.  At  the  end  of  two 
complete  years,  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  year*.  Such  was  the 
custom  of  the  Greeks.  As  in  Aristophanes  : 

E!  yap  (Ztuc)  tirXovrei,  iruis  av  rroidv  'OXvpvtKov  avros  dywia, 

“Ira  rove  "EXXijrac  aVarraj  iit'i  Bt  trove  wt/irrrov  Bvyayttpit1  . . . 

“ If  Jupiter  were  rich,  how  is  it,  that  in  instituting  the  Olympic  games, 
at  which,  in  the  beginning  of  every  fifth  year,  he  assembles  all  the 
Greeks  .....”  Hence  the  expressions,  trieteric,  pentaeteric,  ennea- 
eteric,  applied  respectively  to  periods  of  two,  four,  and  eight  years. 
[The  Olympic  games  were  celebrated  every  fourth  year,  which  is 
expressed  in  the  lines  quoted  above  from  Aristophanes,  by  Bt'  irons 
iriftirrov.  See  the  last  paragraph  of  note  64  of  the  preceding  book.] 

Herodotus  says,  that  after  two  complete  years,  the  Greeks  added  a 
thirteenth  month ; but  he  omits  to  notice,  that  the  year  being  by  this 

7 Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  I.  p.  405.  lin.  18.  9 Censorious  do  Die  Natali,  xviii. 

* Plato,  vol.  I.  p.  425,  E.  1 Aristoph.  Plut.  683. 
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method  rendered  too  long,  they  struck  out  the  intercalary  month  every 
eighth  year  ’. 

[The  year  of  twelve  lunar  months  contained  but  354  days.  A month 
added  every  second  year,  made  a mean  year  of  369  days,  or  3j  days 
too  much.  This  excess  amounted  in  eight  years  to  thirty  days,  and, 
consequently,  was  then  exactly  compensated  by  omitting  the  usually 
added  month  or  iufioKifios.  Or  the  matter  may  be  stated  thus : the 
lunar  year  of  354  days  falls  short  of  the  true  solar  year  by  11-J. 
days,  which  deficiency  amounts  in  eight  years  to  ninety  days  or  three 
months.  Consequently  three  intercalations  were  sufficient  for  eight 
years.] 

7.  Aiyvxrioi  li  ivuyouai  ara  ira v eroc  irirrt  jj/zepac  trdpe£  roD 
apidfiov.  But  the  Egyptians  add  (to  their  twelve  months  of  thirty  days 
each)  Jive  days  beyond  the  number,  every  year.  Diodorus  Siculus 
asserts 3,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Thebes  in  Egypt  intercalated,  at  the 
end  of  each  year,  five  days  and  a quarter.  Herodotus  makes  no  mention 
of  this  quarter,  and  in  this  he  agrees  perfectly  with  Geminus  *,  who 
asserts  positively,  that  the  Egyptians  added  five  days  to  the  twelve- 
month,  but  that  they  did  not  add  the  quarter.  I am  aware  that 
Wesseling,  in  his  remarks  on  this  passage  of  Diodorus,  suggests,  that 
this  intercalation  was  tacitly  understood,  and  that  they  did  not  add  the 
epagomenon  day  every  four  years.  He  is  perhaps  right  as  to  the  fact, 
but  the  text  of  Diodorus  does  not  convey  that  meaning. 

If  the  text  of  Geminus  says  that  they  did  not  add  this  quarter,  it 
does  not  follow  that  it  was  not  tacitly  reckoned,  and  that  it  was  not, 
every  fourth  year,  added  to  the  five  epagomena  days.  I know  that 
the  reason  he  assigns  goes  to  prove  that  it  was  never  added  at  all.  But 
was  this  author  thoroughly  informed  on  the  point?  Eudoxus  and 
Plato,  who  lived  at  least  three  centuries 5 before  Geminus,  affirm,  that 
they  learned  from  the  Egyptian  priests  the  parts  of  the  day  and  night 
which  exceeded  the  365  days,  and  were  necessary  to  complete  the  year*. 
It  is  possible  that  two  kinds  of  year  might  be  known  in  Egypt ; the 
civil  year  of  365  days  only,  and  the  astronomical  year,  known  to  the 
priests  only,  which  enabled  them  to  regulate  the  festivals,  and  by  this 
means  ingratiate  themselves  with  the  people.  If  we  admit  this  hypo- 
thesis, Geminus  no  longer  contradicts  Plato,  and  we  may  readily  con- 
ceive that  the  priests  were  unwilling  to  impart  to  Herodotus  this  portion 
of  their  knowledge : for  Herodotus  saw  these  priests  but  cursorily, 
whereas  Eudoxus  and  Plato  lived  thirteen  years  among  them  7,  and  even 


* Censorious  de  Die  Natali,  ut  supra. 

3 Diod.  Sic.  I.  1.  p.  59. 

4 Geminus  Elem.  Astron.  vi.  p.  19. 

3 Eudoxus  was  contemporary  with 
Plat,,.  The  latter  was  born  the  third 
year  of  the  87th  Olympiad,  430  years 
before  our  era.  Geminus  nourished, 
according  to  Petavius,  (de  Doctrina 
Temp.)  the  fourth  year  of  the  175th 


Olympiad,  that  is  to  say,  77  years  b.  c. 
But  if  we  are  to  credit  Father  llon- 
jour,  (in  Dissertat.  de  nomine  Josc- 
phi  a Pharaone  imposito,  ltomte,  1898,) 
he  was  born  in  the  fourth  year  of  the 
160th  Olympiad,  that  is  to  say,  13/  years 
before  our  era. 

6 Strabo,  XVII.  p.  1160,  a. 

7 Id.  ibid.  p.  1159,  d. 
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then  had  much  difficulty  in  learning  from  them  this  matter,  of  which 
they  made  a great  mystery.  It  might  be  supposed,  that  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus  the  priests  were  not  in  possession  of  this  discovery  ; but 
this  is  the  less  probable,  as  from  the  birth  of  our  historian  to  that  of 
Plato  was  a space  of  only  fifty-five  years. 

It  is  certain  that  at  Alexandria,  if  in  no  other  part  of  Egypt,  this 
quarter  of  a day  was  reckoned  and  intercalated  every  fourth  year. 
Theon  * is  positive  on  the  point ; but  it  is  very  possible  that  the  Alex- 
andrians did  not  adopt  this  mode  of  computation,  till  after  the  reform  of 
the  calendar  by  Julius  Csesar. 

[The  Alexandrians,  it  may  be  presumed,  rather  followed  the  Greek 
or  Roman  calendar  than  the  Egyptian.  The  correctness  of  the  state- 
ment made  by  Geminus,  is  proved  incontestably  by  Ptolemy,  who,  in 
marking  the  dates  of  his  own  observations  and  those  of  his  predecessors, 
in  Egyptian  months,  evidently  uses  a year  consisting  of  only  365  days 9. 
But  Censorinus,  explaining  what  was  meant  by  the  great  or  Canicular 
year,  speaks  clearly  on  the  subject.  He  says 1 Their  civil  year  has 
only  365  days,  without  any  intercalary  day.  Consequently  their  period 
of  four  years  is  less  by  a day  than  the  natural  period  of  four  years  ; 
so  that  they  come  round  to  the  same  starting-point  in  the  course  of 
1461  years’  (since  1460  Julian  years  are  equal  to  1461  Egyptian). 
Thus  we  see  not  only  that  the  civil  year  of  the  Egyptians  was  imper- 
fect, but  also  that  it  remained  in  use  long  after  the  reform  of  the  calen- 
dar by  Julius  Caesar.  It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  Herodotus  does 
not  seem  to  be  aware  that  the  Egyptian  year  was  imperfect ; he  only 
notes  its  superiority  to  that  of  the  Greeks  in  his  day.] 

Osiris  * was  born  on  the  first  of  these  epagomena  days ; on  the 
second  Arueris,  by  some  called  Apollo,  and  by  others  Orus  Priscus,  on 
the  third  Typhon,  on  the  fourth  Isis,  and  on  the  fifth  Nephthys,  or 
Venus.  Plutarch  relates  an  Egyptian  fable  on  this  subject.  The  Sun  * 
having  discovered  the  secret  intercourse  between  Saturn  and  Rhea, 
wished  her  to  be  delivered  in  no  month  and  in  no  year.  Mercury,  who 
was  in  love  with  the  same  goddess,  undertook  to  amuse  the  Moon,  and 
gained  from  her  every  seventieth  part  of  the  time  during  which  she 
illuminates  the  horizon.  He  joined  these  parts,  and  formed  from  them 
five  days,  which  he  added  to  the  year,  formerly  comprising  only  360 
days.  These  five  days  are  called  by  the  Egyptians  epagomena,  and 
are  celebrated  as  festivals  and  as  the  birth-days  of  their  gods. 

[The  terms  of  the  Greek  calendar  were  carried,  with  the  rites  of  the 
Christian  Church,  into  Nubia  and  Abyssinia ; and  in  the  latter  country 
the  intercalated  days  are  still  called  Paguemen  from  trrayofitvoi  *.] 


* Theon  Mathem.  sub  initium  com- 
mentarii  in  Ptolemnei  irp o\npov  tcavova. 

9 Ideler.  Handbuch  der  Math.  Chro- 
nol.  I.  p.  06. 

' De  Die  Natali,  xviii. 

2 Diod.  Sic.  I.  xiii.  p.  17.  Plutarch. 


de  Iside  et  Osiride,  p.  355,  k. 

8 Plutarch.de  Iside  et  Osiride,  p.  355, 

D. 

4 RuppclPs  Raise  in  Abyssinicn,  II. 
p.  35. 
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8.  Bno’tXtOo-ai  ce  wpCirov  tXiyov  M ijva.  They  said  that  the  first  who 
ruled  over  them  was  Menes.  Diodorus  Siculus*  agrees  with  Herodotus, 
in  placing  the  reign  of  Menes  in  Egypt  immediately  after  the  gods  and 
the  heroes  ; and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  our  historian  calls  him  the  first 
of  men.  See  also  Perizonius*.  But  as  to  the  precise  time  in  which  he 
reigned,  nothing  certain  is  known  7 ; he  is  not  the  same  with  Misraim, 
the  3on  of  Ham  *.  If  the  Egyptian  chronology  is  admitted,  the  epoch 
at  which  he  ascended  the  throne  is  much  further  back  than  the  creation 
of  the  world,  according  to  the  Hebrew  account ; for  Moeris  died  in  the 
year  1356  before  our  era;  and  from  Menes  to  Mceris,  including  the 
former,  the  Egyptians  count  330  generations ; which,  according  to 
the  calculation  of  Herodotus,  amounts  to  11,000  years,  that  is  to  say, 
12,356  years  before  our  era. 

We  read,  a few  lines  further  on,  that  under  the  reign  of  this  prince 
all  Egypt,  with  the  exception  of  the  district  of  Thebes,  was  but  a 
marsh  ; and  that  there  was  no  appearance  of  any  part  of  the  land  which 
we  find  now  below  Lake  Moeris.  But  if  that  had  been  the  case,  how 
could  Menes  have  built  Memphis  ? Herodotus  meets  this  objection  in 
xeix.  [Mention  is  made  of  Menes  in  the  catalogue  of  Eratosthenes*.] 

V.  9.  A'tyvirroi  tori  liriertiros  re  yij  x«i  Cuipov  too  rorapov.  Egypt  is 
a land  of  new  acquisition,  and  the  gift  of  the  river.  This  opinion  has 
been  adopted  by  all  the  ancients  and  the  greater  part  of  the  moderns. 
If  we  give  them  credit,  all  the  country 1 from  Memphis  to  the  sea  was 
formerly  a gulf  of  the  Mediterranean,  parallel  to  the  Arabian  gulf.  This 
ground  has  gradually  accumulated  by  deposition  of  the  mud  which  the 
Nile  carries  along  with  its  waters.  It  had  risen  the  height  of  eight 
cubits  from  the  reign  of  Moeris  to  the  time  of  the  visit  of  Herodotus  to 
Egypt  ’,  that  is  to  say,  in  800  years  ; a cubit  every  100  years.  But  as 
from  the  time  of  this  historian  to  our  day  about  2200  years  have 
elapsed,  the  soil  of  Egypt  should  in  that  time,  by  the  same  process, 
have  risen  twenty-two  cubits  higher.  Under  the  reign  of  king  Mceris, 
when  the  Nile  rose  to  the  height  of  eight  cubits,  it  covered  all  the  land 
below  Memphis.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus,  it  was  necessary  for  it  to 
rise  sixteen  or  at  least  fifteen  cubits,  to  fertilize  the  soil  of  Egypt.  If 
this  country  has  gained  twenty-two  cubits  in  elevation,  as  according  to 
the  calculations  of  Herodotus  it  ought  to  have  done,  it  follows  that  the 
Nile  also  should  rise  in  proportion  ; and  thus  adding  twenty-two  cubits 
to  the  sixteen  which  it  used  to  rise  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  it  will 
give  thirty-eight  cubits  for  the  height  which  it  must  rise  at  present  to 
occasion  an  abundant  harvest. 

The  greater  part  of  the  travellers  to  that  country  inform  us,  that  the 

* Diod.  Sic.  I.  xlv.  p.  54.  5 Syncellus,  p.  01,  c. 

8 l’erizonius,  Orig.  Aigypt.  v.  p.  74.  1 Aristot.  Meteorol.  I.  xiv.  p.  547. 

’ Id.  ibid.  v.  p 77.  a Herod.  II.  xiii. 

1 Id.  ibid.  p.  70. 
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water  usually  rises  to  the  height  of  twenty-two  cubits.  In  1702  it 
rose  twenty-three  cubits  four  inches ; the  preceding  year  it  had  risen 
twenty-two  cubits  eighteen  inches.  According  to  these  travellers, 
therefore,  the  favourable  height  is  from  twenty-two  to  twenty-three 
cubits  ; and  according  to  Herodotus,  from  fifteen  to  sixteen ; a differ- 
ence of  only  seven. 

This  observation  of  travellers  would  go  to  prove  that  the  soil  of 
Egypt  has  gained  a considerable  elevation  since  the  time  of  Herodotus, 
though  not  in  the  proportion  of  his  calculations  ; but  are  these  observa- 
tions accurate  ? It  is  certain,  that  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  that  is  to  say,  500 
years  after  Herodotus,  no  change  whatever  had  taken  place.  At  that 
time,  the  favourable  height  of  the  increase  was  considered  to  be  from 
fifteen  to  sixteen  cubits.  * Justum  (Nili)  incrementum,’  says  the 
naturalist  *,  ‘ est  cubitorum  sexdecim  : minores  aquae  non  omnia  rigant ; 
ampliores  detinent,  tardius  recedendo.’ 

Ammianus  Marccllinus,  who  lived  under  Julian,  observes,  in  his 
Description  of  Egypt,  that  the  land-owners  never  wished  the  Nile  to 
rise  higher  than  sixteen  cubits:  1 Eumque  nemo  aliquandb  extolli 
cubitis  altius  sexdecim  possessor  optavit  V 

Al-Masudi  *,  the  author  of  the  Survey  of  Egypt,  affirms,  that  when 
the  Nile  rises  fifteen  cubits,  or  something  more,  the  harvest  is  sufficient 
for  the  support  of  the  inhabitants ; that  only  a part,  however,  of  the 
tribute  is  then  paid  to  the  caliph  ; but  when  it  attains  sixteen  cubits, 
the  whole  is  paid.  Al-Masudi  died,  according  to  D’Herbelot,  in  the 
346th  year  of  the  Hegira,  which  answers  to  the  year  957  of  our  era. 

About  the  year  1153,  Al-Edrisi‘  follows  the  same  rule.  When  the 
Nile  rises  sixteen  cubits,  says  he,  all  the  productive  lands  of  Egypt  are 
watered  ; but  when  it  rises  only  twelve  cubits  or  less,  or  eighteen  cubits 
and  above,  a famine  ensues.  It  should  seem,  therefore,  that  from  the 
time  of  Herodotus  to  that  of  Al-Edrisi,  that  is  to  say,  in  sixteen  cen- 
turies, no  change  whatever  had  taken  place  in  the  elevation  of  the  soil 
of  Egypt. 

The  Count  de  Caylus,  indeed,  affirms ',  that  the  Egyptian  cubit 
increased  under  the  Ptolemies,  under  the  Romans,  and  under  the 
Arabians  ; a circumstance  which  destroys,  says  he,  all  our  modem 
speculations  as  to  the  accumulation  of  the  soil  of  Egypt,  and  the  increase 
in  the  risings  of  the  Nile,  the  sixteen  cubits  of  one  time  not  answering 
to  the  sixteen  cubits  of  another. 

I admit  that  from  time  to  time  the  cubit  varied  ; but  I think  I may 
venture  to  affirm,  that  that  by  which  the  risings  of  the  Nile  were  mea- 
sured was  always  the  same.  In  proof  of  this,  I may  observe,  that  Hero- 
dotus, Pliny  the  Naturalist,  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  Al-Masudi,  and 

s 1’lin.  Hist.  Nat.  V.  ix.  vol.  I.  p.  256.  6 Geographia  Nubiensis,  p.  98. 

lin.  16.  7 Mem.  de  l’Acad.  des  I user.  tom. 

4 Amm.  Marcell.  XXII.  xv.  p.  259.  XXXI.  Hist.  p.  25. 

* Shaw’s  Travels,  vol.  II.  p.  59. 
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Al-Rdrisi,  a series  of  authors  which  comprises  about  sixteen  centuries, 
all  assign  sixteen  cubits  as  that  rise  which  produces  fertility.  Had  the 
cubit  changed,  the  number  of  cubits  which  occasions  fertility  must  in 
some  part  of  this  interval  necessarily  have  varied  also  : but  since  this 
one  number  has  been  the  standard  from  the  time  of  Herodotus  down  to 
the  year  1153,  it  follows  that  the  cubit  used  to  measure  the  risings  of 
the  Nile  has  always  been  the  same.  The  influence  of  religion  may 
perhaps  have  contributed  to  preserve  the  unity  of  this  cubit.  The 
Egyptians  believed  that  Serapis  was  the  author  of  the  increase  of  the 
river ; and  the  measure  was,  therefore,  carefully  preserved  in  his 
temple.  Constantine  had  it  removed,  and  placed  in  the  church  at 
Alexandria '.  But  Julian  replaced  it  (roe  Trij-^vv  rov  Nt/Xov)  in  the 
temple  of  Serapis,  where  it  appears  to  have  remained  until  the  destruc- 
tion of  that  temple  8 under  the  empire  of  Theodosius,  in  the  year  391  ‘. 

But  independently  of  this  moveable  measure,  there  was  a fixed  one 
at  Memphis,  at  Syene,  and  other  places.  That  at  Syene  was  similar 
to  that  at  Memphis,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  all  the  fixed  Nilo- 
meters  seen  in  different  parts  of  Egypt  had  been  constructed  after 
that  of  Memphis.  Heliodorus  has  given  us  a description  of  it  in  his 
.Ethiopica  ’. 

The  solidity  of  these  Nilometers,  and  a feeling  of  reverence  for  the 
god  to  whom  they  were  consecrated,  would  have  combined  to  keep  them 
invariable,  notwithstanding  the  different  scales  of  measure  brought  into 
Egypt  by  the  different  people  who  became  its  masters.  I will  not  dis- 
guise, however,  that  Al-Kodhai  informs  us 5 that  the  ancient  Nilometers 
of  Al-Said,  or  Upper  Egypt,  contained  only  twenty-four  fingers  in  each 
cubit,  whereas  the  cubit  of  the  present  day  has  twenty-eight.  But 
though  this  might  produce  some  difference,  it  would  not  be  very  great ; 
for  Kalkasenda 4 observes,  that  until  the  Nile  has  attained  the  height  of 
twelve  cubits,  it  is  measured  by  the  cubit  of  twenty-eight  fingers,  but 
that  the  excess  above  these  twelve  cubits  is  measured  with  the  cubit  of 
twenty-four  fingers.  Our  next  step  towards  accuracy  would  be  to 
ascertain  whether  the  cubit  of  twenty-eight  fingers,  which  is  that  of 
Constantinople,  is  really  four  fingers  more  than  the  cubit  of  the  ancient 
Nilometers,  or  if  this  apparent  difference  in  the  cubits  does  not  arise 
from  the  method  of  dividing  them. 

Pococke  has  suggested  an  idea,  which  appears  to  me  to  reconcile,  in 
a very  simple  manner,  the  ancient  systems  with  the  modern.  He 
observes,  in  his  Description  of  Egypt !,  that  when  the  priests  told 
Herodotus  that  the  Nile  rose  only  eight  cubits  in  the  time  of  King 
Moeris,  that  should  be  understood  only  of  the  actual  rise  of  the  river ; 

* Socvat.  Hist.  Eccles.  I.  xviii.  p.  47.  volume  0f  Shaw’B  Travels,  among  the 

9 So /.omen.  Hist.  Eccles.  V.  iii.  p.  1H3.  illustrations,  p.  59  col.  2. 

1 .Jac.  Gothofredus  ad  Cod.  Theodos.  * Ibid.  p.  59.  col.  1. 
vol.  Vl.fol.  273.  5 Description  of  the  East,  by  Richard 

1 Heliodori  /Ethiop.  IX.  p.  443.  Pococke,  vol.  I.  p.  251. 

‘ Kalkasenda,  at  the  end  of  the  second 
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but  that  when  they  spoke  of  sixteen,  we  should  reckon  from  the  bed 
of  the  river.  This  ingenious  solution,  of  which  he  should  have 
availed  himself  to  clear  up  the  perplexity  occasioned  by  the  mention  of 
twenty-two  cubits  in  the  accounts  of  travellers,  has  led  me  to  suspect 
that  these  twenty-two  cubits  were  the  measure  of  the  entire  depth  of 
the  Nile,  from  the  bed  to  the  surface,  at  the  time  of  its  highest  eleva- 
tion ; and  the  sixteen  cubits,  mentioned  by  the  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Arabic  writers,  are  the  measure  of  the  height  which  the  Nile  rose  above 
its  ordinary  level.  These  suspicions  became  converted  into  certainty, 
by  comparing  the  increase  of  the  Nile  in  1738  with  its  entire  depth.  It 
was  five  cubits  deep”  when  it  began  to  rise;  it  rose  to  the  height  of 
twenty  cubits  fifteen  inches ; but  the  actual  increase  was  only  fifteen 
cubits  and  thirteen  inches.  If  this  simple  and  natural  method  of  recon- 
ciling ancient  authors  with  modern  travellers  be  admitted,  we  must  at 
the  same  time  conclude,  that  both  Herodotus  and  these  same  modems 
are  mistaken  in  imagining  that  Lower  Egypt  has  been  formed  only  by 
the  deposition  of  mud  from  the  Nile. 

Strabo6 7 8  and  Pliny'  adduce  a proof  of  this  theory  which  may  be 
thought  triumphant.  It  is  founded  on  a passage  of  Homer,  in  which 
he  asserts*  that  the  Isle  of  Pharos  was  one  day’s  sail  from  Egypt; 
whereas,  in  their  time,  it  was  connected  with  the  continent  by  a bank 
of  seven  stadia  in  length.  But  in  Homer’s  time  the  Nile  was  not 
known  by  that  name 1 ; it  was  called  yEgyptus,  and  by  this  appellation 
only  does  he  mention  it.  We  should  then  translate  the  words  A'tyvirrov 
wpoirapoifle,  by,  ‘opposite  to  the  Nile;’  but  from  the  Isle  of  Pharos  to 
the  Canopic  mouth  is  a distance,  according  to  Strabo7,  of  150  stadia, 
which  at  the  rate  of  eight  stadia  per  mile  would  make  six  leagues  one 
mile  and  a fraction  ; now  as  Ilomcr  speaks  of  a day’s  sail  which  was 
calculated  at  eighteen  or  twenty  leagues,  it  therefore  follows  that  he  has 
stated  the  distance  of  Pharos  to  be  twelve  or  fourteen  leagues  greater 
than  it  really  was.  [What  an  unpoetic  attempt  to  reduce  the  ancient 
bard,  by  dint  of  interpretation,  to  rule  and  reckoning  ! And  yet  it  is 
manifest  from  the  passage  referred  to,  taken  altogether,  that  Homer 
meant  to  describe  an  island  desolate  and  distant  from  any  shore.  There 
is  good  reason  for  doubting  whether  Aiyvnroc  not  followed  by  xorafioc 
should  rather  be  understood  of  the  country  than  of  the  river.] 

From  what  I have  said,  it  follows,  that  the  soil  of  Egypt  is  not  ele- 
vated one  inch  above  what  it  was  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  and  that 
this  historian  was  mistaken  in  supposing  that  Lower  Egypt  was  a gift  of 
the  Nile,  and  owed  its  existence  only  to  the  mud  which  that  river  had 
gradually  deposited. 


6 Description  of  the  East,  by  Richard 
Pococke,  vol.  I.  pp.  251.  258. 

7 Strabo,  VI.  p.  63,  n.  etp.  810,  c. 

8 Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  V.  xxxi.  vol.  I. 
p.  283.  tin.  21. 


0 Homeri  Odyss.  IV.  355. 

1 Strabo,  I.  p.  52,  n ; and  Hesyehius, 
under  the  word  AtyvirroQ. 

* Strabo,  XVII.  p.  1140,  b. 
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But  without  admitting  the  opinion  of  Herodotus,  we  may,  never- 
theless, believe  that  the  country  in  question  was  formerly  covered  by 
the  ocean.  Of  this,  the  volcanoes  of  Upper  Egypt  are  a proof.  The 
reader  perhaps  may  be  surprised  to  hear  of  such  phenomena  in  that 
country,  since  until  the  present  time  we  have  had  no  knowledge  of  their 
existence,  nor  does  the  father  of  historians,  who  has  faithfully  trans- 
mitted all  that  he  could  collect  from  the  archives  of  that  country,  make 
any  mention  of  them.  The  silence  of  the  ancients,  however,  on  this 
point  is  no  ground  for  surprise.  They  were  in  all  probability  extin- 
guished before  the  Egyptians  had  any  archives.  The  basalt,  which 
Pliny  took  for  a species  of  marble,  and  which  is  found  in  abundance  in 
the  district  of  Thebes,  is  identical  with  lava,  as  has  been  satisfactorily 
established  by  modern  naturalists  much  better  able  to  judge  than  the 
ancient  ones.  The  existence  of  this  lava  proves  that  there  have  been 
volcanoes  there  in  ages  anterior  to  any  history ; and  we  have  as  little 
right  to  contest  this  point,  as  we  should  have  to  deny  the  existence  of 
similar  phenomena  in  Auvergne  and  Provence,  because  no  history 
mentions  them. 

All  the  known  volcanoes  are  either  in  islands,  or  adjacent  to  the  sea ; 
which  has  given  rise  to  the  opinion  that  the  water  of  the  sea  is  neces- 
sary to  ignite  the  sulphurous  and  ferruginous  pyrites  which  seems  to 
form  the  principal  material  of  all  these  known  volcanoes J.  The  Medi- 
terranean, then,  covered  not  only  Lower  but  Upper  Egypt ; and  if 
these  volcanoes  are  now  extinguished,  it  is  probably  from  want  of  con- 
tact with  water,  the  sea  in  retiring  having  lost  all  communication  with 
the  pyrites  which  produced  them. 

The  opinion  of  Herodotus,  therefore,  is  sufficiently  philosophical. 
It  was  adopted  in  a more  enlightened  age,  in  an  age  in  which  physics 
had  made  great  progress,  and  in  which  a knowledge  of  the  earth  and  of 
the  great  rivers  had  reached  almost  its  highest  pitch : it  was  the  opinion 
of  Polybius4. 

[Of  the  general  invariableness  of  the  Egyptian  cubit  there  seems  to 
be  sufficient  proof.  Several  standard  cubits  of  ancient  Egypt,  some  of 
basalt  or  other  stone,  some  of  wood,  are  now  preserved  in  European 
museums *.  One  of  those  standards  (the  Drovetti  cubit,  in  the  museum 
of  the  Louvre)  made  of  hard  wood,  is  supposed,  from  the  hieroglyphic 
characters  which  it  bears,  to  be  as  old  as  the  10th  century  b.  c.6  The 
average  length  of  these  cubits  is  20j  English  inches 7.  The  cubit  of  the 
Nilometer  at  Elephantine,  though  of  the  Ptolemaic  or  perhaps  the 
imperial  age,  agrees  with  the  ancient  standard.  The  cubit  used  by  the 
Arabs  in  Egypt  containing  but  six  palms  instead  of  the  seven,  into 
which  the  old  Egyptian  cubit  was  divided,  would  appear  on  that  account 

* Recherches  Philosophiques  sur  les  6 Cli&mpollimi  Figcnc,  in  Ferussac’s 

Anu-nrnms,  tom.  II.  p.  337.  Bull,  ties  Scion.  Hist.  tom.  I.  p.  ‘283. 

4 Polyb.  Hist.  IV.  xl,  xli,  xlii.  7 Bdckh,  p.  227. 

* Biickh’s  Metrol.  Untcrsuch,  p.  223. 
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to  be  less  than  the  latter ; but  actual  measurement  proves  it  to  be  equal 
to  the  old  cubit,  or  to  exceed  it  apparently  by  the  twenty-fifth  part  of 
an  inch  *. 

The  Nilometer  now  existing  at  the  Isle  of  Raudah,  opposite  to  old 
Cairo,  is  a marble  column  divided  into  sixteen  cubits,  three  of  which 
are  always  under  water ; and  the  Nile  at  its  greatest  height  rises 
twenty-four  or  thirty  fingers  above  the  column  ; consequently  its  actual 
increase  is  fourteen  or  fourteen  and  a quarter  cubits  “.  It  may  be  fairly 
conjectured  that  when  this  Nilometer  was  first  constructed,  the  flood 
did  not  cover  it,  and  consequently  that  it  affords  a proof  of  the  general 
rise  of  the  river’s  bed. 

The  attempt  to  prove  the  recent  formation  of  the  Delta  of  Egypt  by 
referring  to  Homer,  who  is  supposed  to  make  the  Isle  of  Pharos  a day’s 
sail  distant  from  the  shore,  is  at  once  repelled  by  the  fact  that  Alex- 
andria opposite  to  Pharos  stands  not  on  the  soil  of  the  Delta,  but  on  the 
rock  of  the  Lybian  desert  With  respect  to  the  arguments  to  be  drawn 
from  the  presence  of  volcanic  rocks  in  Egypt,  they  can  have  reference 
only  to  the  state  of  things  before  historical  time,  and  before  the  earth 
wore  its  present  appearance.  If  the  lavas  of  Egypt  prove  that  that 
country  was  once  under  water,  then  also  the  highlands  of  Abyssinia  and 
the  Andes  must  have  been  at  one  time  beneath  the  ocean. 

Larcher,  in  refuting  the  erroneous  theory  of  Herodotus,  arrives  him- 
self at  wrong  conclusions  founded  on  false  calculations.  He  did  not 
perceive  that  a river  depositing  soil  raises  its  own  bed  as  well  as  the 
circumjacent  country,  and  that  it  constantly  tends  towards  the  esta- 
blishment of  an  equilibrium  at  a rate  diminishing  as  that  equilibrium  is 
approached.  It  is  certain  that  the  soil  of  Egypt  is  raised  within  the 
period  of  history,  though  much  less  in  the  Delta  than  in  those  parts 
of  the  valley  where  the  flood  of  the  Nile  is  first  retarded.  The  ruins  of 
ancient  cities,  as  Pelusium  and  Canopus,  show  that  the  coast-line  of 
the  Delta  has  undergone  little  change  for  thousands  of  years.  But  at 
Elephantine,  near  the  southern  limits  of  Egypt,  the  ancient  Nilometer 
mentioned  by  Strabo1,  still  exists,  and  has  marked  on  it  twenty-four 
cubits : the  water,  however,  now  rises  nearly  eight  feet  above  it,  while 
it  appears  from  an  inscription  made  in  the  third  century  of  our  era  that 
the  flood  at  that  time  used  to  rise  one  foot  above  it.  From  this  it  fol- 
lows that  the  bed  of  the  river  at  Elephantine  rises  about  five  inches  in 
a century s.  Calculations  of  a similar  kind  make  the  increase  at  Cairo 
four  inches  in  a century,  which  perhaps  rather  exceeds  the  truth.  Sir 
J.  G.  Wilkinson  observes  4,  that  soil  has  accumulated  at  Thebes  to  the 
depth  of  at  least  seven  feet  since  the  time  of  Amunoph  III  (1420  b.  c.), 


* L’Egypte  par  A.  B.  Clot-Bey,  1840. 
tom.  I.  p.  42. 

9 Id.  ibid. 

1 Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson,  Manners,  &c. 
of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  vol.  I.  p.  7- 


3 Strabo,  XVII.  1. 

J Girard,  Mdm.  sur  l’Eg.  III.  p.  202. 

' Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson  on  the  Nile,  &e. 
in  the  Journ.  R.  G.  Soe.  vol.  IX.  p.  438. 
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so  as  to  add  1900  feet  to  the  valley  on  one  side  within  a period  of  3260 
years.  This  fact  proves  that  the  deposition  of  soil  at  Thebes  amounts 
on  the  skirts  of  the  inundation  to  nearly  three  inches  in  a century  ; it 
is,  of  course,  greater  near  the  stream.  The  inundation  of  the  Nile  ex- 
tends at  present  over  a much  wider  area  than  it  did  in  ancient  times. 
The  statue  of  Memnon  at  Luxor,  now  embedded  in  the  soil,  stands  on  an 
artificial  terrace,  raised,  as  excavations  have  proved,  nineteen  feet  and  a 
half  above  the  contemporaneous  level  of  the  land*.  If  we  allow  then 
for  a secular  increase  of  five  inches,  the  construction  of  that  terrace 
could  not  have  been  much  later  than  the  year  3000  b.  c. 

It  was  suspected  by  Niebuhr8,  and  ascertained  by  the  French,  that 
the  number  of  cubits  stated  in  the  daily  proclamations  as  observed  at 
the  Mikyah  or  Nilometer  at  Cairo,  are  not  to  be  depended  on.  The 
truth  is  perverted  for  political  purposes.  In  1801,  when  the  public 
crier  announced  that  the  water  had  attained  twenty-three  cubits,  it 
stood  in  reality  at  eighteen  cubits 7.  Hence  it  is  obvious  how  erroneous 
must  be  the  conclusions  founded  on  those  proclamations,  which  certainly 
deceived  Pococke,  on  whose  testimony  Larcher  chiefly  relies. 

Thus  it  appears  that  Herodotus  erred  only  in  over-calculating  the 
effects  of  the  deposition  of  soil  by  the  floods  of  the  Nile  ; while 
Larcher,  on  the  other  hand,  confuting  the  Greek'  historian  without 
regard  to  natural  laws,  arrives  at  a conclusion  directly  opposed  to  fact.] 

10.  “Ert  rifi(pr)c  Bpopov  aire\u>v  lino  yfjc,  xareit  KaTairetpr)TTipii)v, 
zrjXoy  re  ayoioeie,  Kal  iv  eyBexa  opyuipui  eaeai,  While  still  a day’s 
sail  from  land,  if  you  heave  the  lead,  you  will  briny  up  mud  and  will 
find  five  fathoms  and  a half  of  water.  The  observation  of  Herodotus  is, 
that  if  a plumb-line  be  thrown  into  the  sea,  at  the  distance  of  a day’s 
sail  from  the  coast  of  Egypt,  you  will  draw  up  mud.  Bruce  * relates, 
“ that  masters  of  vessels  know  when  they  come  near  to  the  coast,  by  a 
black  mud  which  they  find  upon  the  plummet  at  the  end  of  their 
sounding-line,  at  the  distance  of  about  seven  leagues  from  the  land.” 
He  also  controverts  our  historian’s  observation,  by  asserting,  that  at  the 
distance  of  seventeen  leagues  from  the  land  the  plumb-line  exhibited 
mud.  But  he  does  not  recollect  that  Herodotus  speaks  neither  of  seven 
nor  of  seventeen  leagues,  but  of  one  day’s  sail. 

VI.  11.  Avrije  Be  rf/c  Aiyvirrov  earl  /tiptoe  to  rnipa  daKaeeay, 
l&ieoyra  oyoiyoi.  But  the  length  of  Egypt,  along  the  sea-shore,  is  sixty 
schoeni.  Herodotus  estimates  the  schoenus  at  sixty  stadia.  He  makes 
the  length  of  Egypt,  from  the  gulf  Plinthinetes  to  the  lake  Serbonis,  to 
he  3600  stadia,  or  sixty  schoeni.  This  estimate  does  not  accord  with 
what  we  find  in  Strabo  and  in  other  authors.  From  Taposiris  to  Alex- 
andria* it  is  twenty-five  miles,  which,  at  eight  stadia  the  mile,  gives 

5 Girard,  Mdm.  p.  217.  * Travels  to  discover  the  source  of  the 

6 Reise,  I.  p.  126.  Nile,  hook  I.  p.  6. 

7 Girard,  p.  257.  * See  Peutinger’s  table,  VI. 
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200  stadia.  From  the  Isle  of  Pharos  to  the  Canopic  mouth  of  the  Nile 
is  reckoned'  150  stadia,  and  from  this  mouth  to  Pelusium  1300;  from 
Pelusium  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Casius *,  which  is  near  lake  Serbonis, 
is  reckoned  forty  miles,  or  320  stadia.  The  whole  thus  amounting 
to  1970  stadia,  which  differs  greatly  from  the  estimate  of  Herodotus. 

This  difference  arises  from  Strabo  having  made  use  of  the  Olympic 
stadium  of  ninety-four  toises  and  a half,  and  Herodotus  of  a smaller 
one,  containing  little  more  than  fifty-one  toises.  Thus  the  1970  stadia 
above  mentioned  amount  to  186,165  toises,  and  the  3600  stadia  of 
Herodotus  to  183,600  toises;  a difference  of  no  great  amount.  We 
can  scarcely  doubt  the  real  existence  of  this  little  stadium.  Aristotle 
makes  use  of  it  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Heavens5.  We  know  that  the 
circumference  of  the  earth  is  divided  into  360  degrees  : now,  the  mathe- 
maticians in  his  time  calculated  this  circumference  at  400,000  stadia, 
which  gives  11,100  stadia  for  each  degree;  and  as  the  degree  is  esti- 
mated at  5700  toises,  in  round  numbers,  the  stadium  will  be  fifty-one 
toises,  a little  more  or  less.  [The  reality  of  the  little  stadium  here 
assumed  shall  be  fully  disproved  lower  down,  where  the  metrology  of 
Herodotus  is  the  immediate  subject  of  annotation.] 

Those  who  wish  for  more  particular  information  as  to  the  schcenus, 
will  do  well  to  refer  to  the  excellent  Dissertation  of  M.  D’Anville  *. 

Diodorus  Siculus  maintains,  that  the  maritime  coast  of  Egypt  is  of 
the  extent  of  2000  stadia5.  Either  he  did  not,  as  Herodotus  does, 
comprehend  the  whole  coast  from  the  gulf  Plinthinetes  to  the  lake  Ser- 
bonis, or  this  historian  used  the  Olympic  stadium  of  ninety-four  toises 
and  a half,  in  which  case  these  2000  stadia  would  amount  to  188,000 
toises,  producing  a difference  of  only  4400  toises  between  his  calcula- 
tion and  that  of  Herodotus,  which,  considering  the  times  when  these 
calculations  were  made,  is  not  great. 

12.  ZtpfiuviSos  \ifiyric.  The  lake  Serbonis.  This  lake  is  now  called 
Sebakeh  Barduil,  or  lake  of  Baudouin ; and  the  Mount  Casius,  Mount 
El-Kas.  [The  name  Serbonis  is  said  to  have  signified  in  the  language 
of  ancient  Egypt,  ‘ diffusing  bad  odours  V] 

VII.  13.  ’EoDcra  7racra  inrrirj  n cal  avvd p«c,  cal  i\v£.  Being  all 
flat  and  destitute  of  water,  and  slimy.  [This  description  of  the  Delta 
did  not  please  Larcher,  who  proposes  reading  tvvSpoc,  ‘ well-watered,’ 
and  translates  accordingly  : but  the  expression  seems  applicable  enough 
to  a country  having  none  but  brackish  water,  except  on  the  banks  of  the 
river.  Larcher  supposes  the  words  eovaa  irdaa  iivrii)  to  mean,  ‘ sloping 
a little  the  whole  way,’  and  he  quotes  in  confirmation  of  his  opinion  the 

1 Strabo,  XVII.  p.  1140,  b.  s Diod.  Sic.  I.  xxxi.  p.  30. 

1 Antonini  Itinerar.  p.  152.  0 Jablonski,  Opusc.  I.  p.  303  ; Cham- 

3 Aristot.  II.  xiv.  p.  472,  B.  pollion,  L’Egypte  sous  les  Pharaons,  II. 

* .\U!m.  de  l’Acad.  des  Inscr.  vol.  p.  304. 

XXVI.  p.  82. 
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‘ Supinum  Tibur  ’ of  Horace.  But  his  views  are  only  illustrated,  not 
established,  by  the  Latin  poet ; for  it  cannot  be  inferred  merely  from  the 
general  equivalence  of  two  words  of  different  languages,  that  they  both 
have  the  same  idiomatic  applications  also.] 

14.  "Eoti  Be  oBoc  ec  ti)v  TIAtoturoAir  <Wo  daXaotrtjc.  The  road 
from  the  sea  to  Heliopolis.  It  might  be  imagined,  at  the  first  glance, 
that  this  should  be  understood  of  Pelusium,  because  Sesostris,  according 
to  Diodorus  Siculus  constructed  on  the  east  of  Egypt,  from  Pelusium 
to  Heliopolis,  a wall  to  defend  the  country  from  the  incursions  of  the 
Syrians  and  the  Arabians.  This  wall  crossed  a desert  country,  and  was 
1500  stadia  in  length.  But  the  city  of  Heliopolis,  mentioned  by  this 
author,  is  not  the  same  as  that  mentioned  by  Herodotus  ; and  the  place 
from  which  the  Nile  is  ascended,  can  be  no  other  than  the  Sebennytic 
mouth.  [Larcher  maintains  that  there  were  two  Egyptian  cities  named 
Heliopolis  : one  within  the  Delta,  near  its  southern  point,  between  the 
Sebennytic  and  Canopic  branches  of  the  river ; the  other,  east  of  the 
Delta ; and  that  Herodotus  speaks  of  the  former.  But  the  better  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  there  was  but  one  city  so  named,  the  site  of  which 
was  near  the  modem  village  of  Matariah,  where  there  still  is  the  Ain 
Shams,  or  fountain  of  the  Sun  '.  Heliopolis  was  called  by  the  Hebrews 
On,  which,  in  Egyptian,  meant  the  Sun*.  After  adorning  imperial 
Rome  with  its  spoils,  it  still  remained  an  object  of  admiration  till  the 
thirteenth  century1 * * * *.  A solitary  obelisk  now  recalls  the  memory  of  its 
former  greatness 1 .] 

15.  ’A ;ro  ruv  cvuictra  6co>y  too  jiuipov.  From  the  altar  of  the  twelve 
gods.  This  altar  was  in  the  public  square  of  Athens  [and  was  the  centre 
from  which  the  roads  of  Attica  were  measured].  Pisistratus  *,  the  son 
of  that  Hippias  who  had  been  tyrant,  dedicated  it,  in  his  archonship, 
to  the  twelve  gods. 

The  precise  time  of  the  archontate  of  this  Pisistratus  is  not  known. 
There  was  an  archon  of  that  name*  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  27th 
Olympiad ; but  the  Pisistratus  in  question  either  was  not  bom  at  that 
time,  or  was  much  too  young  to  have  held  the  magistracy.  Neither 
can  it  be  placed  after  the  expulsion  of  Hippias  his  father.  The  Athe- 
nians held  the  family  of  that  tyrant  in  too  great  horror  ever  to  elevate 
his  son  to  the  supreme  dignity.  It  must  necessarily  be  placed  between 
the  years  4190  and  4205  of  the  Julian  period ; but  in  this  space  of 
fourteen  years  we  do  not  find  that  there  was  any  archon.  The  year 
4191  was  the  fifth  of  the  tyranny  of  Hipparchus,  and  the  year  4204 
was  that  in  which  Hippias  was  expelled.  Now  we  learn  from 
Thucydides  7,  that  the  Pisistratidae  took  great  care  to  fill  all  the  import- 


1 Diod.  Sic.  I.  lvii.  p.  67. 

1 Mannert’s  Africa,  1.  p.  480  ; Cham- 

polliun,  L’Eg.  sous  lea  Phar.  11.  p.  36. 

1 Genes,  xci.  45.  50 ; Exo<l.  i.  If. 

Champ.  PEg.  &c.  II.  p.  40. 


* Abel- Allatif,  par  Sylv.  de  Sacy,p.l80. 

* Clarke’s  Trav.  III.  p.  103. 
s Thucyd.  VI.  liv.  p.  412. 

* Pausan.  II.  xxiv.  p.  167- 
r Thucyd.  loco  laudato. 
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ant  posts  of  the  magistracy,  and  especially  that  of  archon,  yearly, 
either  hy  some  of  their  own  family  or  of  their  partisans  ; for  the 
expressions  he  employs  are  susceptible  of  this  interpretation.  He 
afterwards  adds,  that  Pisistratus,  the  son  of  Hippias,  of  the  same  name 
as  his  grandfather,  was  one  of  these  annual  archons. 

16.  ”Ec  re  tlirray  Kal  irrl  rdy  yr/oy  rov  Aide  rov  ’O \vpxlov.  To 
Pisa  and  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius.  [Pisa  was  destroyed  by  the 
Elians  nearly  a century  before  the  birth  of  Herodotus,  who  speaks  of 
its  site,  nevertheless,  because  it  was  a well-known  and  hallowed  spot. 

Herodotus  says  that  the  distance  from  the  sea  to  Heliopolis  was 
nearly  equal  to  that  between  Athens  and  Pisa;  the  former  being  1500 
stadia,  the  latter  1435.  We  shall  hereafter  return  to  this  statement 
when  we  come  to  consider  his  metrological  system.] 

VIII.  17.  To  it  ivdtvrey  aortc  tiipta  A'l-yvirroe  tori.  Beyond  that 
place  Egypt  becomes  wide  again.  Aristides  asserts*  that  Egypt,  so  far 
from  increasing  in  breadth  at  the  distance  of  four  days’  journey  up  the 
Nile  from  Heliopolis,  contracts  so  much,  that  the  two  mountains  (that 
of  Arabia  and  that  of  Libya)  join,  and  that  the  Nile  is  obliged  to  force 
its  way  over  them,  which  occasions  cataracts.  Herodotus  was  perfectly 
aware  that  the  two  mountains  joined  at  the  cataracts ; but  he  thought 
that  the  point  below  them,  where  the  country  grew  wider,  was  at  the 
distance  of  four  days’  journey  from  Heliopolis.  His  account  is  con- 
firmed by  Norden's  map.  M.  Savary’  affirms,  that  this  plain  is  not 
more  than  nine  leagues  wide  at  its  widest  part ; and  this  agrees  with 
the  statement  of  Herodotus,  that  it  is  200  stadia. 

But  here  arises  a difficulty,  which  I shall  content  myself  with  noticing. 
Herodotus  1 reckons  from  Heliopolis  to  Thebes  nine  days’  navigation, 
which  amounts,  he  says,  to  4860  stadia ; and  lest  any  doubt  should 
arise  as  to  the  measure  of  these  stadia,  he  adds  that  they  amount  to 
eighty-one  schoeni.  Hence  it  follows  that  he  computes  the  day’s  navi- 
gation at  540  stadia.  The  four  days’  navigation  then,  of  which  Hero- 
dotus speaks  in  the  passage  under  consideration,  are  equal  to  2160 
stadia,  or  thirty-six  schoeni,  that  is,  a little  more  than  forty-four  French 
leagues  [seventy-two  nautical  leagues  according  to  our  calculation  of  the 
stadium].  The  difficulty  of  reconciling  these  distances  with  the  map 
of  Egypt  may  be  ascribed  with  probability  to  our  author  having  used, 
either  negligently  or  unconsciously,  a variety  of  schoeni. 

We  can  scarcely  doubt  that  schoeni,  of  various  lengths,  were  known 
in  different  parts  of  Egypt.  Strabo  positively  asserts  it*;  let  us  hear 
what  he  says ; 

“ The  circuit  from  Alexandria  to  the  point  of  the  Delta  is,  according 
to  Artemidorus,  twenty-eight  schoeni,  ascending  the  river,  which  makes 

1 Aristid.  Orat.  -Egypt.  fol.  92.  in  1 Herod.  II.  ix. 
aversA  parte,  lin.  38.  2 Strabo,  XVII.  p.  1156,  A,  b. 

9 Lettres  am-  l’Egypte,  Lettre  i.  p.  5. 
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840  stadia,  reckoning  thirty  stadia  to  the  schcenus.  In  the  course  of 
our  navigation,  the  Egyptians  expressed  the  distances  by  another  sort 
of  schoenus  which  they  used  ; so  that  they  agreed  that  they  had  some 
of  forty  stadia,  and  even  longer  than  that,  in  different  places.  Artemi- 
dorus  himself  shows  in  the  sequel,  that  amongst  the  Egyptians  the 
schcenus  is  not  a fixed  measure.  For,  says  he,  from  Memphis  to  the 
district  of  Thebes,  the  schcenus  is  of  120  stadia,  from  Thebes  to  Syene 
it  is  sixty ; but  in  ascending  from  Pelusium  towards  the  highest  point 
(of  the  Delta),  he  says,  the  distance  is  twenty-five  schoeni,  that  is  to 
say,  750  stadia;  which  shows  that  he  used  the  same  measure,  viz.  that 
of  thirty  stadia  to  the  schoenus.” 

There  were  then  schceni  of  thirty,  of  forty,  of  sixty,  and  even  of 
120  stadia,  and  perhaps  others. 

IX.  18.  SrdJcot  yap  elm  etKom  Ka'i  eearov  Kal  t^acccr^/Xtoi.  The  dis- 
tance (from  the  sea  to  Thebes)  is  six  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty 
stadia.  Herodotus  says,  that  from  Heliopolis  to  Thebes  the  distance  is 
4860  stadia,  that  is  to  say,  eighty-one  schceni.  As  the  number  of 
schoeni  answers  exactly  to  the  4860  stadia,  it  is  clear  that  the  error  is 
not  in  that  number.  From  the  sea  to  Heliopolis  was  1500  stadia. 
These  two  numbers  make  6360.  There  is,  therefore,  an  error  in  the 
text  of  240  stadia,  which  we  must  necessarily  impute  to  the  copyists. 

[The  distances  in  stadia  given  by  Herodotus,  viz.  1500  from  the 
sea  to  Heliopolis  ; 4860  from  the  latter  place  to  Thebes,  and  1800 
from  thence  to  Elephantina,  all  exceed  the  truth  by  about  one-half. 
These  numbers  may,  of  course,  be  reconciled  with  truth  by  sup- 
posing the  historian  to  have  used  a short  stadium ; but  it  is  a 
more  natural  and  less  arbitrary  hypothesis  that  the  distance  was 
over-estimated,  than  that  it  was  measured  by  an  ever-varying 
scale.  It  has  been  urged  that  these  measures  will  be  found  to  be  cor- 
rect if  we  suppose  that  the  stadium  used  by  Herodotus  equalled  100 
metres  (328  feet),  and  that  he  measured  his  distances  in  a straight  line 
on  a good  map  ’.  But  his  perfect  accuracy,  not  very  probable  in  itself, 
is  made  still  more  so  by  the  conditions  on  which  it  is  thus  made  to 
depend.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  estimate  of  nine  days’  navigation 
up  the  river  from  Heliopolis  is  not  incorrect,  and  since  the  number  4860 
expressing  the  same  distance  estimated  in  stadia  is  divisible  by  nine, 
whereas  the  difference  between  it  and  240  is  not  so  divisible,  the  pro- 
bability is,  that  the  number  4860  is  not  that  on  which  the  correction 
referred  to  by  Larcher  must  fall.] 

X.  19.  “Clamp  ye  ra  ire  pi  "IXcov  icai  Tevdpayit/y,  cal  “ E/pe/rov  re  nat 
Mac  aybpov  neSioy.  As  the  ground  about  Ilium  and  Teuthrania,  and  Ephe- 
sus and  the  plain  of  Mceander.  Grelot,  an  author  worthy  of  credit,  asserts, 

* Descr.  de  l'Egypte,  I.  p.  508. 
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in  the  description  of  his  voyage  to  Constantinople,  that  the  Scamander 
is  but  a diminutive  rivulet  running  into  the  sea  at  a very  short  distance 
from  its  source.  It  was  a considerable  river  in  the  time  of  Homer,  who 
tells  us 4 that  it  had  two  sources,  one  hot  and  the  other  cold.  The 
warm  spring  did  not  subsist  till  the  time  of  Demetrius  of  Scepsis 5.  The 
same  Demetrius  observes,  that  Artemia,  one  of  the  Echinadian  islands, 
was  united  to  the  continent  when  he  wrote ; and  that  Hesiod,  to 
whom  that  country  could  not  be  unknown,  had  asserted  that  the  arm  of 
the  sea  which  separated  those  islands  from  the  terra  firma  was  gradually 
contracting,  and  that  in  their  neighbourhood  there  had  been  a little 
island,  called  Asteris,  which,  after  having  had  good  ports,  as  mentioned 
by  Homer"  in  the  Odyssey,  had  become  a promontory  of  Italy,  where  it 
was  impossible  even  to  cast  anchor.  This  appears  to  me  sufficient  to 
convince  any  reasonable  man,  that  Herodotus  made  no  statements  on 
insufficient  evidence.  [Modern  travellers  confirm  the  views  of  Hero- 
dotus respecting  the  changes  which  are  taking  place  on  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor7.] 

20.  'Em  twv  irrogariay  too  NeiXov  edrros  TrcvraoTOfiov.  To  a single 
one  of  the  Jive  months  of  the  Nile.  Herodotus  attributes  to  the  Nile 
(xvii.)  only  five  mouths  ; because  the  Bolbitine  and  the  Bucolic  were 
not  natural,  but  the  work  of  the  Egyptians.  He  is  thus  explained  by 
Eustathius  * in  his  commentary  on  Dionysius  Periegetes. 

21.  T Stv  yi'iauiy  rite  ijpieta c Ijlit  fyirtipoy  irtiroir)Kt.  Has 

joined  half  of  the  Echinadian  isles  to  the  continent.  “ The  * greater  part 
of  the  Echinadian  islands  are  situate  opposite  to  the  city  of  (Eniadse, 
not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Achelous.  This  river,  which  is  consider- 
able, accumulates  much  mud ; some  of  these  islands  are  already  joined 
to  the  continent,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  same  will  happen  to  the 
others  ere  long.” 

This  prediction  of  Thucydides  was  not  accomplished  in  the  time  of 
Pausanias  ’,  and  things  remain  much  in  the  same  state  to  this  day.  But 
Pausanias  assigns  a good  reason  for  this.  The  AJtolians,  says  he,  having 
been  driven  from  their  country,  their  lands  remained  uncultivated ; the 
river,  therefore,  carried  away  with  it  less  soil,  and  the  continent  ceased 
to  increase.  Mr.  Wood,  nevertheless,  remarks1,  in  his  excellent  work 
on  the  Original  Genius  and  Writings  of  Homer,  that  he  has  had  occa- 
sion to  observe,  that  the  Achelous  continues  to  join  these  islands  to  the 
continent  by  the  soil  which  it  deposits  near  its  mouth. 

[These  islands  sent  troops  to  the  siege  of  Troy".  It  is  probable  that 
the  largest  have  been  joined  to  the  mainland  by  the  deposits  of  the 
Achelous.  On  some  of  them,  now  hills  in  the  plain,  are  to  be  seen 

4 Iliad  XXII.  149.  » Thucyd.  II.  cii.  p.  1C6. 

s Strabo,  I.  > Pausan.  VIII.  xxiv.  p.  647. 

• Odyss.  IV.  846.  1 An  Essay  on  the  Original  Genius  and 

7 Chandler’s  Trav.  XXI.  p.  liii.  Writings  of  Homer,  p.  9. 

8 Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  Perieg.  236.  8 Iliad  II.  625.. 

p.  40.  col.  2. 
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ruins*.  The  remaining  islands  belong  to  the  people  of  Ithaca,  who  find 
some  pasture  on  them  for  sheep  and  goats  *.] 

XI.  22.  KoXiroc  fiat: pot  Kai  artivor.  A long  and  narrow  gulf.  The 
length  of  the  Arabian  gulf  is  estimated  by  Herodotus  at  forty  days’ 
navigation.  M.  Niebuhr*  reckons  thirty-four  days  to  go  from  Suez  to 
Loheia  ; and  it  is  at  least  six  days  from  Loheia  to  Ocelis  or  Ghela. 

As  to  the  width  of  the  gulf,  if  Herodotus  speaks  of  that  part  of  it 
which  borders  on  Egypt,  as  he  most  probably  does,  he  is  right  in  esti- 
mating it  at  half  a day’s  sail.  But  further  on  it  widens,  and  again 
becomes  narrow,  so  that  at  Ocelis  or  Ghela  and  at  Direa  it  is  only  sixty 
stadia  in  width,  according  to  Strabo',  or  7500  paces,  according  to 
Pliny  \ 

23.  [KoO  ye  £»},  iv  rj I ltpoavaioipiofievy  \povtp  it ptircpov  ?/  e/ic  y tvt- 
oOai,  ovk  h v y^uiaOtir]  xdXiroc  cut  7to\\ip  pi^bjy  in  rovrov,  into  roaovrov 
rt  ttorafio v Kai  oCrwc  tpyariKoi  ; And  why  might  not,  in  the  time  which 
has  passed  away  before  me,  a much  greater  gulf  than  this  (the  Arabian 
gulf)  be  filled  up,  by  a river  so  great  and  so  operative  ? Herodotus 
reasons  thus.  If  the  Nile,  by  changing  its  course,  carried  its  waters 
into  the  Arabian  gulf,  it  would  fill  it  up  in  20,000  years,  or  even  in  less 
than  10,000,  by  the  soil  which  it  carries  with  it.  Why  then  might  it 
not  have  filled  up  a gulf  like  that  of  Egypt,  in  all  the  space  of  time 
antecedent  to  his  birth  ? a space  which  Herodotus  supposed  immense.] 

XII.  24.  [Koyj(vXid  re  Qatvopiva  iiri  roiirt  ovpetn  Kai  aXpijv  iirar- 
Qtovaav.  Shells  also  to  be  seen  on  the  mountains,  and  efflorescent  salt. 
These  appearances  do  not  necessarily  lead  to  the  conclusion  which 
Herodotus  would  draw  from  them,  namely,  that  Egypt  was  originally  a 
gulf  of  the  sea,  which  the  mud  deposited  by  the  Nile  filled  up  in  a long 
course  of  years.  Such,  indeed,  would  be  the  just  inference,  if  shells 
of  existing  marine  species  were  found  beneath  or  imbedded  in  the  allu- 
vial soil;  but  this,  we  believe,  is  not  the  case  in  Egypt.  The  fossil 
shells  (chiefly  ostrea  diluviana’),  which  enter  into  the  composition  of 
the  limestone  mountains  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile  in  Upper 
Egypt,  manifestly  owe  their  present  situation,  not  to  the  Nile  nor  to 
the  routine  of  nature,  but  to  causes  of  an  extraordinary  kind,  or  revo- 
lutions anterior  perhaps  to  the  existence  of  the  Nile.  The  shells  found 
at  great  heights  on  the  Andes,  Pyrennees,  and  other  high  mountains, 
considered  in  all  their  circumstances,  offer  incontrovertible  proofs  of 
such  revolutions.  Fresh-water  shells,  of  species  multiplying  in  the 
inundated  plains  on  the  northern  frontier  of  Abyssinia  ‘,  and  carried 

4 Cell’s  Itin.  of  Greece,  p.  298.  • Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  VI.  xxix.  p.  342. 

5 Dodwell’s  Classical  Tour,  I.  p.  109.  lin.  6. 

4 Voyage  en  Arabic,  tom.  I.  p.  207 — 9 Rozicro,  Descr.  tie  la  Valine  de 

235.  Kosseyr,  Mem.  sur  l’Eg.  III.  p.  227. 

’ Strabo,  XVI.  p.  1114,  l.  1 Bruce’s  Travels,  voL  VI.  p.  267. 
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down  into  Egypt  with  the  floods,  might  also  mislead  incautious 
observers. 

Salt  efflorescing  in  the  process  of  evaporation  and  incrusting  the 
ground,  is  a common  phenomenon  in  every  naked  desert  under  a dry 
atmosphere,  and  furnishes  no  proof  of  the  former  presence  of  the  ocean. 

Shells,  indeed,  of  recent  kinds,  and  not  petrified,  are  strewed  over 
the  Wad  al-Tieh,  or  Valley  of  the  Wandering,  between  Cairo  and 
Suez  ’.  But  though  these  may  be  thought  at  first  sight  to  favour  the 
opinion  of  Herodotus  and  the  other  ancient  authors’  who  adopted  his 
views,  yet,  how  can  a phenomenon  arguing  the  former  presence  of  the 
ocean  in  the  Wad  al-Tieh,  be  turned  to  the  account  of  a theory  which 
supposes  the  sea  to  have  been  expelled  from  Egypt  by  the  mud  of  the 
Nile  ? The  Wad  al-Tieh  is  open  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  is  not  filled  with 
any  deposit  from  the  Nile.  The  retirement  of  the  sea  from  Egypt  must 
be  assigned  to  a period  antecedent  to  that  in  which  the  deposition  of 
soil  by  the  Nile  commenced.] 

25.  [MtXdyyaior  re  ical  KaTipprjyrvpttTjv.  Black  and  friable.  Such 
was  the  the  soil  in  the  valley  of  Egypt,  while  on  the  west  or  towards 
Libya,  as  Herodotus  remarks,  the  soil  was  red  and  sandy  ; on  the  east, 
it  was  stony  and  argillaceous.  The  alluvial  soil  of  Egypt  has  a depth 
near  the  river  at  Thebes  of  about  thirty-six  feet,  and  rests  on  sand  and 
gravel,  which  are  also  carried  down  by  the  stream.  In  a compact  state 
it  is  nearly  black,  but  gives  to  water  a reddish-brown  tinge.  It  sepa- 
rates into  thin  flakes,  which  represent  the  annual  deposits,  the  lowest 
being  also  the  thinnest,  and  which  are  not  thicker  on  an  average 
than  strong  card  or  pasteboard*.  Plutarch  observes*,  rijv  AXyvm-ov 
iv  roi c paXima  ptXuyytiov  ouaav  iSorrep  to  ptXav  too  b<pdaXp.ou 
Xrifiiav  KaXovatr,  ' they  call  Egypt  which  has  a remarkably  black  soil, 
Chemia,  as  well  as  the  black  part  of  the  eye  (the  iris  and  pupil).’  It 
was  remarked  by  Jablonski ",  that  Chem  or  Chemi  was  the  native  or 
Coptic  name  for  Egypt  j and  numerous  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  now 
bear  witness  to  his  discernment.  It  is  supposed  that  the  Chemi  of  the 
Egyptians,  which  signified  black,  was  the  Ham  of  the  Hebrews ; and 
hence  the  name  Ham  was  given  to  the  father  of  the  Blacks.  It  is 
whimsical  enough  that  the  word  Alchemy,  which  merely  meant  the 
Egyptian  art,  should,  by  an  accidental  return  to  the  original  sense  of  its 
root,  have  been  called  the  Black  art.] 

XIII.  26.  ’Eirl  Mo/pioj  /SaatXeof,  okojq  iXOot  o norapbc  lir i dvrw 
iri'/^fac  to  iXayirrrov.  In  the  time  of  King  Meet  is,  if  the  river  rose  at 
least  eight  cubits.  Dr.  Richard  Pococke 7 thinks  that  Herodotus  is  mis- 


8 Girard,  Mdm.  sur  1’Eg.  Til.  p.  367. 
* Plutarch,  de  Is.  et  Osir.  p.  367. 
Strabo,  I.  p.  4!). 

4 Girard,  Mdra.  sur  l’Eg.  III.p.  216. 

5 Plut.  de  Is.  atq.  Osir.  p.  364. 


* Opuse.  I.  p.  404  ; Champollion,  1’Eg. 
sous  les  Pliar.  I.  p.  101. 

7 A Description  of  the  East,  by 
Richard  Pococke,  vol.  I.  p.  251. 
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taken  ; that  these  eight  cubits  must  be  understood  of  the  elevation  of 
the  waters  above  the  ordinary  level,  and  not  of  their  depth  from  the 
bed  of  the  river;  whereas  the  sixteen  cubits  which  he  mentions  further 
on  must  be  understood  of  the  entire  depth  of  the  waters  from  their 
highest  elevation  to  the  bottom.  This  explanation,  by  giving  uni- 
formity to  the  risings  of  the  river  from  the  time  of  Mceris  to  ours, 
entirely  destroys  the  system  of  our  historian,  who  imagined  that  the 
soil  of  Egypt  had  risen  greatly  since  the  reign  of  that  prince. 

[Herodotus  manifestly  intended  to  show  that  the  soil  of  Egypt  must 
have  risen  seven  or  eight  cubits  within  the  period  of  not  quite  900 
(896)  years,  which  elapsed  between  the  reign  of  Mceris  (1356  b.  c. 
according  to  Larcher)  and  his  own  visit  to  Egypt  (460  b.  c.).  This 
would  make  an  increase  at  the  rate  of  ten  inches  in  a century,  or  nearly 
triple  of  the  ascertained  rate  of  increase  during  the  last  2000  years.  It 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  so  remarkable  a phenomenon  as  a general 
rise  in  the  level  of  the  country  should  have  been  observed,  at  first  start- 
ing, with  rigorous  precision,  or  should  have  been  related  by  the  Egyptian 
priests  without  exaggeration.  Yet  we  must  beware  lest  we  carry  back 
too  far  the  strict  application  of  the  laws  of  still-existing  agencies,  which 
laws  are  not  themselves  exempt  from  variation  in  the  course  of  ages.] 

27.  *Hv  ovrui  t)  \b>pq  avn/  Kara  \byov  iwiStSoi  it  v\j/o c,  cal  ro 
cfioiov  airoStdoi  it  av£,r]oiv.  If  in  this  manner  the  same  region  should  con- 
tinue gaining  at  the  same  rate  in  height,  and  giving  equally  to  extension. 
There  is  no  tautology  in  this  sentence,  as  some  persons  have  supposed. 
The  second  member  of  it  applies  to  the  land  which  Egypt,  according 
to  the  system  of  Herodotus,  was  in  process  of  gaining  from  the  sea. 

28.  KuKwt  rrtivrjativ . They  will  perish  by  hunger.  It  should  seem 
that  the  Egyptians  in  thus  menacing  others  with  evils  from  which  they 
deemed  themselves  exempt,  had  no  knowledge  of  the  seven  years  of 
famine  which  afflicted  their  country  under  the  administration  of  Joseph  ', 
and  which  were  the  more  remarkable,  as  they  produced  an  entire 
change  in  the  constitution  of  the  state  ; by  obliging  the  people  to  give 
first  their  gold  and  silver  to  the  prince  in  exchange  for  corn,  afterwards 
their  cattle,  their  lands,  and,  finally,  to  surrender  themselves  as  slaves. 
This  proves  either  that  the  annals  of  this  people  were  not  so  ancient 
as  Herodotus  pretends,  or  that  they  were  very  far  from  correct. 

29.  El  p>)  iOtXiiatt  rrr/u  vuv  b deoc.  If  the  Deity  will  not  give  them 
any  rain.  A little  lower  down  it  is  observed  that  the  Greeks  ‘ have  no 
other  resource  than  the  water  which  comes  from  Jupiter.’  When  the 
ancients  asked  what  weather  it  was,  they  said,  ri  yap  b Ztuc  irou'i,  as 
we  find  in  Aristophanes9:  X<1  Z t v t liWona  piv  iriXei  a’idptot,  aWoxa 
S’  vet 1 : ‘ sometimes  it  is  fine,  and  then  again  it  rains.’  El  iroujecuv  b 
Zevt  vSuip  *,  ‘ if  it  should  happen  to  rain.’ 

8 Genesis  xli.  xlvii.  14,  &.c.  * Theophrasti  Charact.  de  Garruli- 

8 Aristoph.  in  Avib.  1501.  tate,  III.  p.  16. 

' Theocrit.  Idyll.  IV.  43. 
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[Homer  ascribes  rain  to  Jove  : vt  b'  &pa  Zeiig  ....  Svvtyig  *.  So 
also  rain-water  is  called  by  Plato  ra  U Aide  vlara,  ‘ water  from  Jove  V 
The  same  mode  of  expression  was  adopted  by  the  Latin  authors,  who 
likewise  identified  Jupiter  with  the  atmosphere : thus  Virgil  says*, 

Jupiter  et  laeto  descendet  plurimus  imbri.] 

XIV.  30.  El  fii/re  yt  vatrai  otp i 1/  x^PI4  If  the  country  is  neither 
watered  by  rain.  Herodotus  no  doubt  meant  to  speak  of  the  summer, 
during  which  season  rain  is  very  rare  in  Egypt.  Philo  the  Jew,  who 
was  bom  in  Egypt,  and  who  had  passed  almost  all  his  life  there,  says', 
that  in  summer,  at  the  time  when  all  rivers  decrease,  the  Nile  overflows 
and  covers  all  the  country,  and  that  though  Egypt  has  little  or  no  rain, 
it  is  nevertheless  abundant  in  all  sorts  of  produce,  unless  the  impiety 
of  the  inhabitants  induces  God  in  his  anger  to  deny  it  them.  “ A 
little  rain,”  says  Pococke 7,  “ sometimes  falls  in  Upper  Egypt,  but  I was 
told  that  in  the  course  of  eight  years  it  had  rained  heavily  but  twice, 
for  the  space  of  about  half  an  hour ; though  it  rained  a good  deal  on 
the  side  of  Akmim  *,  whilst  I was  there."  Norden  also  remarks,  that 
it  seldom  rains  in  Egypt*.  He  says,  however,  that  from  Alexandria1 
to  Feshn  2 the  sky  is  often  overcast,  the  air  charged  with  fogs,  and 
that  it  often  rains  ; and  that  at  Feshn  and  beyond  it  the  sky  is  always 
clear,  though  at  Menshich  he  witnessed  a violent  rain  accompanied  by 
thunder,  which  lasted  for  an  hour.  “ On  the  one  side  towards  the  sea*, 
there  sometimes  falls  a good  deal  of  water,  from  November  to  March  ; 
but  higher  up,  in  the  environs  of  Cairo,  there  seldom  falls  any,  except 
in  December,  January,  and  February,  and  then  but  very  slight  rains, 
which  last  only  for  a quarter  or  half  an  hour." 

According  to  the  meteorologic  observations  of  Greaves  in  the  year 
1639,  quoted  by  Dr.  Shaw‘,  it  rained  sixteen  times  in  January,  and 
snowed  once,  and  in  February  it  rained  eight  times.  Vansleb  relates, 
that  on  the  25th  February,  1673,  the  rain  began  to  fall  very  early  in  the 
morning,  on  the  side  of  the  Nile  opposite  to  ancient  Cairo,  and  con- 
tinued till  noon  : and  he  adds,  that  it  was  so  violent  as  almost  to  sink 
his  boat.  [In  the  Delta  there  is  much  rain  from  October  till  March. 
At  Cairo  there  are  but  twelve  rainy  days  in  the  year  on  an  average  of 
five  years  (1835-9),  but  between  Cairo  and  the  Mediterranean  sea  the 
showers  are  much  more  frequent  as  well  as  copious  *.] 


* Iliad  XII.  25. 

4 Plato,  vol.  II.  p.  761. 

5 Eclog.  VII.  CO  ; Georg.  II.  325. 

* Philo  Jud.  in  Vita  Mosis,  vol.  II. 
p.  81.  lin.  25. 

1 A Description  of  the  East,  &c.  by 
Richard  Pococke,  vol.  I.  p.  195. 

* The  ancient  Chemmis. 

3  Travels  in  Egypt  and  Nubia,  vol.  I. 
p.  53. 


1 Id.  ibid.  vol.  I.  p.  89,  90. 

3 The  ancient  Fenclii.  Tabula  Tlieo- 
dos.  § ix. 

5 A Description  of  the  East,  &c.  voL  I. 
p.  195. 

4 Shaw’s  Travels,  vol.  II.  Appendix, 
p.  M2. 

5 Clot-Bev,  Aperfu  Gtfn.  de  l’Eg.  1. 

p.  21. 
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The  small  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  in  Egypt  has  little  effect  in 
fertilizing  the  earth ; which  has  induced  the  inspired  author  of  Deute- 
ronomy to  observe' : “ For  the  land  whither  thou  goest  in  to  possess  it, 
is  not  as  the  land  of  Egypt,  from  whence  ye  came  out,  where  thou 
sowedst  thy  seed,  and  wateredst  it  with  thy  foot,  as  a garden  of  herbs.” 
[The  expression  ‘ thou  wateredst  with  thy  foot,’  alludes  to  the  mode  in 
which  the  dams  in  the  channels  through  the  cultivated  grounds  are 
trodden  or  pressed  down  with  the  foot  in  order  to  distribute  the  waters.] 

According  to  the  reasoning  of  Herodotus,  the  inundation  is  and 
always  will  be  as  abundant  in  Egypt  as  it  formerly  has  been.  Yet, 
since  the  soil  rises,  the  waters  will  cover  a smaller  extent  of  country ; 
and  as  it  does  not  rain,  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  country  which 
is  not  visited  by  the  waters  must  perish  with  hunger.  Our  historian 
supposes  that  the  inundation  will  be  always  the  same ; but  that  is 
impossible.  Let  us  hear  what  M.  de  Dolomieu,  one  of  our  best- 
informed  naturalists,  says  on  this  point:  “A  thousand’  observations 
prove,  that  the  height  of  the  mountains,  by  retaining  and  condensing 
the  clouds,  contributes  greatly  to  the  quantity  of  water  which  falls. 
The  lowering  of  the  summits  of  mountains  has  often  sufficed  to  dry  up 
the  sources  of  the  rivers  which  had  their  rise  in  them.  The  mountains 
become  lowered  the  more  easily,  as  they  pass  suddenly  from  an  extreme 
moisture  to  an  excessive  dryness,  and  again  abundant  rains  penetrate 
into  the  clefts  which  the  dryness  has  occasioned.  The  hardest  granite 
can  scarcely  resist  this  operation,  but  in  small  shales  yields  to  the 
impulse  of  torrents,  which  carry  them  down  to  the  plains.  Thus  we 
often  see  crumbled  to  their  basis  enormous  masses,  whose  solidity 
seemed  calculated  to  bid  defiance  to  time  ....  But  there  are  no  moun- 
tains where  this  process  will  be  so  rapid  as  in  those  of  Ethiopia.  The 
torrents  which  rush  down  them  during  three  months  of  incessant  and 
heavy  rain,  the  burning  heat  which  immediately  succeeds,  must  perpe- 
tually affect  the  stone  of  which  they  are  composed.  Their  summits 
must  be  lowered,  and  with  their  height  they  will  lose  the  capacity  of 
retaining  the  same  quantity  of  clouds  pressed  against  their  sides  by 
the  north  winds.  By  this  means  the  sources  of  the  fertility  of  Egypt 
must  daily  diminish  ; by  this  means  the  risings  of  the  Nile  must  abate, 

and  the  extent  of  its  inundations  become  contracted I can 

scarcely  doubt  that  the  quantity  of  water  which  reaches  Egypt  is 
actually  diminished  : the  diminished  time  which  the  river  takes  to  rise 
and  to  fall  proves  it.”  Thus  this  country,  which  even  to  the  present 
time  is  so  fertile,  will  one  day  be  exposed  to  all  the  horrors  of  famine, 
and  its  wretched  inhabitants  will  be  compelled  to  quit  their  country  by 
a cause  very  different  from  that  suspected  by  Herodotus. 

[We  have  seen  that  the  area  watered  by  the  Nile  in  the  valley  of 

9 Deuteronom.  xi.  10. 

’ Mtfmoire  sur  la  Constitution  Physique  de  l’Egypte,  part  ii.  p.  58. 
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Egypt,  is  actually  increased  *.  The  consequences  of  the  levelling  of 
the  mountains  by  natural  decay  are  too  remote  for  legitimate  specula- 
tion. We  may  excuse  the  mistakes  of  Herodotus  respecting  the  phy- 
sical revolutions  of  the  globe,  when  we  find  modem  philosophers  reason- 
ing with  equal  rashness  and  with  as  many  false  assumptions.] 

31.  OI  ovrt  dp nrpy  ayappr/yvvyrec  av\ara c t\ovai  irovov {.  Who 

neither  have  the  trouble  of  breaking  up  furrows  with  the  plough.  This 
mode  of  culture,  which  Herodotus  considers  peculiar  to  Egypt,  is  not 
so  confined  to  that  country  as  to  be  practised  no  where  else.  To  my 
own  knowledge,  at  Armenvilliers,  near  Toumans,  in  the  Brie  Franfoise, 
a pond  of  1 80  acres,  after  being  drained  off,  is  fished  ; and  when  all 
the  fish  are  taken  out,  oats  are  sown  and  grow  there  without  any 
labour. 

32.  Sirti'pac  iKaorot  rf/v  tonrrov  &povpav,  iopaWti  it  avr>)v  vc. 
Each  man  sowing  his  field  turns  swine  into  it.  “ The  Latins  gave  the 
name  of  ‘ porca  ’ to  a ridge  of  earth  raised  between  two  furrows.  Hence 
their  diminutive  1 poreellae,’  which  Pliny  * uses.  These  ridges  were 
necessary  in  Egypt  to  throw  off  the  water.  Thus  to  throw  up  ridges  of 
this  kind  is  what  Pliny  calls  ‘ sues  immittere,’  and  Herodotus,  ItrfiaWtiv 
vc.  The  act  of  treading  the  grain  into  the  earth  is  called  by  Herodotus 
Karasrareety  rrjoi  vet,  and  by  Pliny,  ‘ vestigiis  semina  deprimere.’  ” — 
Bellanoeb. 

This  remark  of  M.  Bellanger’s,  which  I retain  rather  from  its  singu- 
larity than  its  correctness,  proves  that  the  use  of  pigs  to  tread  com  into 
the  ground  embarrassed  him  as  much  as  other  commentators.  It 
appears,  from  the  account  of  Herodotus,  that  pigs  and  nothing  but  pigs 
was  his  meaning.  The  terms  iefiaWety,  ‘ immittere,’  and  raraTrarettr, 
‘ to  tread  under  foot,’  were  repugnant  to  M.  Bellanger’s  ideas.  The 
sequel  puts  the  matter  beyond  doubt : “ they  make  use  of  pigs  also  to 
tread  the  grain  from  the  ear.”  Now,  I would  ask,  how  a ridge  thrown 
up  in  the  ground  could  tread  the  corn  from  the  ear. 

Plutarch ',  Eudoxus 3,  and  Pliny  s,  relate  the  same  thing  : very  intel- 
ligent men  have  nevertheless  discredited  the  circumstance.  Valckenaer 
does  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  a fable  invented  by  Herodotus,  and 
Wesseling  inclines  to  the  same  opinion,  though  he  is  not  so  harsh. 
Thomas  Gale,  who  did  not  think  pigs  proper  to  tread  in  com,  substi- 
tutes oxen,  on  the  ground  that  the  word  vc  appears  to  signify  an  ox, 
both  in  Hesychius  and  in  Phavorinus.  But  Wesseling  long  ago  cor- 
rected this  article  in  Hesychius,  in  his  notes  on  Diodorus  Siculus ; and 
the  learned  Alberti  has  readily  admitted  his  correction.  If  our  histo- 
rian’s account  be  not  a fable,  how  could  a voracious  animal,  more  likely 
to  devour  the  grain  than  to  tread  it  into  the  earth,  be  used  for  the  latter 

* Add.  to  note  9 of  this  book.  3 Apud  /Elian,  de  Nat.  AniinaL  X. 

* Hist.  Nat.  XVI II.  xviii.  xvi.  vol.  I.  p.  563. 

1 Plutarch,  in  Syropos.  IV.  Qucest.  V.  5 Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  XVIII.  xviii. 

p.  670, 8.  vol.  II.  p.  123.  lin.  6. 
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purpose  ? In  some  of  our  provinces  these  animals  are  used  to  find 
out  truffles,  and  they  put  a species  of  muzzle  on  them  to  prevent  them 
from  eating  the  plant.  The  Egyptians  no  doubt  had  recourse  to  a 
similar  expedient.  Diodorus  Siculus  * gets  over  the  difficulty  by  using 
a general  expression.  For  my  own  part,  I think  that  Herodotus  is 
mistaken  only  as  to  the  time  when  the  pigs  are  turned  into  the  fields. 
It  was  most  probably  not  after  the  corn  was  sown,  but  before,  that  they 
might  eat  up  those  aquatic  plants  which  might  damage  the  corn.  Bor- 
heck  approves  of  my  conjecture. 

33.  'AnoBivt'iaac  Si  rfjoi  vol  Toy  air  or.  Treading  out  the  grain  with 
swine.  This  operation  is  what  the  Latins  call  ‘ tritura.’  Throughout 
the  East,  oxen  were  used  for  this  purpose.  Other  methods  were 
employed  in  different  places.  The  instrument  we  use  is  the  flail. 

The  Egyptians  even  now  use  a machine*  drawn  by  two  oxen,  in 
which  the  conductor  is  on  his  knees,  whilst  another  man  draws  back  the 
straw,  and  separates  the  grain  which  remains  beneath  it.  I must  admit, 
however,  that  Norden  speaks  only  of  rice.  “ When  the  harvest  is  com- 
pleted says  the  learned  Bishop  of  Ossory,  “ the  heads  of  com  are 
spread  out  on  the  ground,  and  an  ox  draws  a machine  over  it,  which,  as 
well  as  himself,  helps  to  beat  out  the  grain  and  separate  it  from  the 
straw.  This  machine  resembles  the  axle-tree  of  a carriage  furnished  all 
round  with  pieces  of  sharpened  iron  of  about  six  inches  long.” 

The  text  has,  ‘ they  use  pigs.’  But  as  this  animal  is  very  voracious, 
and  moreover  not  at  all  adapted  for  trituration,  I have  substituted  the 
word  oxen  [/3 ovai  for  ic/].  This  is  also  the  conjecture  of  Borheck. 

XV.  34.  Tapixviioy  rwy  ElijXovoriairwv.  The  Tarichece  of  Pelusium. 
This  name  probably  arose  from  the  circumstance,  that  in  this  place  the 
bodies  of  men  and  animals  were  preserved  embalmed  after  the  manner 
of  the  country,  which  were  called  rapi\tia.  For  the  same  reason  this 
name  was  common r to  many  places  in  Egypt : and  therefore  Hero- 
dotus, to  distinguish  that  of  which  he  speaks  from  all  others,  adds  the 
name  Pelusium,  which  correctly  indicates  it.  [Tapi)££ta  means  properly, 
pickle.  The  place  so  called  near  Pelusium  may  have  been  a salt  or 
brine  pit.  It  is  supposed  by  D’Anville  to  have  been  situate  at  the 
place  now  called  A1  Farameh.  The  watch-tower  of  Perseus  stood  near 
Aboukir.  The  distance  between  these  two  points  is  overrated  by  Hero- 
dotus.] 

35.  Aid  re  elvat.  That  they  have  always  existed.  Diodorus  Siculus  * 
affirms,  that  the  Ethiopians  look  on  the  Egyptians  as  one  of  their  colo- 
nies, which  was  headed  by  Osiris.  But  in  another  place  * he  says,  that 


* Diod.  Sic.  I.  xxxvi.  p.  43. 
s Travels  in  Egypt  and  Nubia,  by 

Norden,  vol.  I.  pp.  60,  51. 

• A Description  of  the  East,  by  Richard 
Pococke,  vol.  I.  p.  208. 

. r 
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the  inhabitants  of  Thebes  considered  themselves  the  most  ancient  peo- 
ple of  the  earth.  No  doubt,  the  historian  merely  gives  the  traditions  of 
both  people,  without  expressing  his  own  opinion.  [In  deriving  the 
Egyptians  from  the  Ethiopians,  Diodorus  only  repeats  the  speculations 
of  Greek  writers,  as  he  himself  plainly  intimates.] 

XVI.  36.  Tpta  popia  elvai  yrjv  ira tray.  That  the  whole  earth  is 
divided  into  three  parts.  Many  of  the  ancients  divided  the  world  into 
two  parts  only,  Europe  and  Asia. 

They  considered  Africa  as  a part  of  Europe  ; 

Tertia  pars  rerum  Libye,  si  credere  famae 
Cuncta  velis ; at,  si  ventos  ccelumque  sequaris, 

Pars  erit  Europa; '. 

“ The  whole  earth,”  says  Isocrates  J,  “is  divided  into  two  parts,  Asia 
and  Europe.  There  are,  however,  authors  who  join  Africa  to  Asia,  for 
instance  Silius  Italicus’ ; 

fEoliis  candens  austris,  et  lampade  Phoebi 
AJstifero  Libye  torretur  subdita  Cancro, 

Aut  ingens  Asiae  latus,  aut  pars  tertia  terris. 

37.  Oil  yap  br/  o NtTXrSc  ye  lari  Kara  rovrov  ror  Xoyoi',  6 rijv 

’Aairir  oiipliwv  rij c Ai/3vi)c.  It  is  not  the  Nile,  according  to  this  rea- 

soning, which  separates  Asia  from  Libya.  According  to  Herodotus,  the 
Nile  does  not  separate  Asia  from  Africa  : yet  his  opinion  was  not  that 
of  the  Ionians,  which  he  here  cites ; for,  according  to  them,  Asia  and 
Africa  were  severally  bounded  by  the  Nile,  as  far  as  the  point  of  the 

Delta;  but  at  that  point  it  was  the  Delta  itself  which  formed  the 

boundary  line  of  these  two  parts  of  the  world.  This  country,  therefore, 
Herodotus  remarks,  was,  according  to  them,  between  the  two.  Accord- 
ing to  this  opinion,  it  was  still  the  Nile  that  separated  Asia  and  Africa ; 
but  Asia  was  bounded  by  the  Pelusian  branch,  and  Africa  by  the  Cano- 
pic branch  or  river  Agathodasmon,  which  left  the  Delta  between  them : 
whereas,  according  to  Herodotus,  Egypt  is  a separate  country,  which 
belongs  neither  to  Asia  nor  to  Africa,  and  which  comprises  all  the  terri- 
tory occupied  by  the  Egyptians 4. 

This  opinion  of  Herodotus  had  always  appeared  to  me  very  extra- 
ordinary ; and  it  has  not  seemed  less  so  to  Major  Rennell  *,  who  thinks 
that  no  reason  can  be  assigned  for  it,  unless  this,  that  our  historian, 
departing  from  the  usual  method  of  dividing  the  globe  into  continents, 
chose  to  distribute  it  into  regions,  and  that  Egypt  of  itself  might  be 
considered  a region. 

1 Lucan.  PharsaL  IX.  411.  * Herod.  III.  xvii. 

’ Isocrat.  in  Pancgyrico,  vol.  I.  p.  216.  s The  Geographical  System  of  llercdo- 

1 Silius  Italicus,  I.  193.  tus  examined,  &c.  p.  3. 
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[The  sophistical  reasoning  with  which  Herodotus  seeks  to  confute 
the  Ionians,  may  be  thus  briefly  stated.  If  the  Delta  be  Egypt,  then 
Egypt  is  enclosed  by  the  waters  of  the  Nile.  But  the  Nile  divides  Asia 
from  Africa ; and  since  Egypt  is  within  the  boundary  on  either  side,  it 
belongs  neither  to  Asia  nor  to  Africa.  It  is,  therefore,  a fourth  division 
of  the  earth.  The  eagerness  with  which  Herodotus  criticizes  the  errors 
of  the  Ionians,  may  be  ascribed  to  his  jealousy  of  the  historian  Heca- 
taeus,  who  preceded  him  by  sixty  or  seventy  years.] 

38.  K.avu(3iicbv  arufia.  The  Canopic  mouth.  The  Greeks,  who  enter- 
tained much  too  high  an  opinion  of  themselves,  referred  every  im- 
portant event  to  their  own  country ; a ridiculous  excess  of  vanity, 
which  led  them  into  the  most  puerile  errors.  They  imagined  that  the 
Canopic  mouth  of  the  Nile  derived  its  name 4 from  Canobus,  a pilot  of 
Menelaus,  who  died  from  the  bite  of  a serpent,  during  the  stay  of  that 
prince  in  Egypt.  Menelaus,  having  rendered  him  the  last  offices,  built 
a city  and  named  it  after  him,  in  which  he  left  all  the  useless  part 
of  his  army.  But  the  Egyptians  themselves  are  a better  authority  for 
the  etymology  of  the  word.  The  rhetorician  Aristides1  “having  inter- 
rogated as  to  this  point  a priest  of  distinguished  rank,  the  latter 
answered,  that  the  place  was  so  called  long  before  Menelaus  ever  came 
there.  It  is  not  easy  to  write  the  word  in  Greek  characters,  though  it 
approaches  nearly  to  the  Greek  : the  difficulty  arises  from  its  being  an 
Egyptian  word.  It  signifies  in  our  language  ‘ the  land  of  gold,’  xp uoovv 
ica<f>oc .”  [The  priest  spoke  the  truth : in  Coptic,  Kali  means  land  or 
country,  and  Nob  is  gold.]  It  also  received  the  name  * of  the  Hera- 
cleotic  mouth,  if  we  may  credit  the  author  of  the  Paraphrase  of  Dio- 
nysius Periegetes,  because  Hercules,  on  his  return  from  Libya,  whither 
he  had  been  to  fetch  the  golden  apples,  went  into  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Ammon,  sacrificed  to  the  god,  and  thence  repaired  to  that  part  of 
Egypt. 

But  without  bestowing  further  consideration  on  mere  etymology,  let 
us  pass  to  the  seven  branches  of  the  Nile.  It  is  the  more  important  to 
examine  carefully  all  that  relates  to  them,  because  the  ancient  writers 
are  far  from  agreeing  on  the  point.  This  river,  the  source  of  which 
still  remains  unknown,  notwithstanding  the  pretended  discoveries  of 
Bruce,  flows  in  a single  channel  from  Ethiopia  to  the  point  of  the 
Delta.  From  this  point  it  breaks  into  three  principal  branches,  one  of 
which  takes  a direction  towards  the  east,  and  is  called  the  Pelusian 
branch ; another  towards  the  north,  which  is  called  the  Sebennytic 
branch  ; and  the  third,  which  flows  towards  the  west,  is  named  the 
Canopic.  From  the  Sebennytic  branch  proceed  two  others,  the  Saitic 

6 'Avoivvpov  Uapaippaoic  i!{  t>)v  bio-  7 Aristid.  in  Ai'y L'Trrt'tyi,  p.  96.  lin.  9 
vvaiov  ITfpi/fyjjffii',  ad  vers.  10  ; Pom-  et  s. 

pon.  Mela  ,11.  vii.  p.  221  ; Tacit.  Annal.  * ' Avwvpov  Hapa<ppa<ji£,  Ac.  ad 
II.  lx.;  Amm.  Marcel.  XXII.  xvi.  vers.  19. 

p.  266. 
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and  the  Mendesian.  The  Saitic  is  between  the  Bolbitine  channel, 
which  has  been  dug  by  human  labour,  and  the  Sebennytic.  The 
Bucolic  is  likewise  the  work  of  man,  and  runs  between  the  Seben- 
nytic and  Mendesian  channels,  from  the  latter  of  which  it  pro- 
ceeds : then  come  the  Mendesian  and  Pelusian  channels.  The  seven 
mouths  of  the  Nile  then,  from  east  to  west,  are  the  Pelusian,  the  Men- 
desian, the  Bucolic,  the  Sebennytic,  the  Saitic,  the  Bolbitine,  and  the 
Canopic.  Such  is  the  account  of  Herodotus. 

All  the  geographers 9 agree  with  Herodotus  as  to  the  Pelusian  and 
Canopic  branches.  Strabo l,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  Ptolemaeus,  as 
well  as  our  historian,  place  the  Bolbitine  after  the  Canopic,  but  without 
noticing  that  it  was  dug  by  the  inhabitants.  Strabo,  in  naming  the 
Saitic  branch  only  9,  confounds  it  with  the  Tanitic  ; for  he  holds  that 
this  branch  is  connected  with  the  Pelusian,  whereas,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus, it  flows  from  the  Sebennytic,  and  is  between  that  branch  and  the 
Bolbitine.  Diodorus  Siculus  and  Ptolemy  have  omitted  it.  Wesse- 
ling1  justly  observes  that  this  channel  derived  its  name  from  the  Saitic 
nome  which  it  bounded.  But  when  he  adds,  by  way  of  proof,  a pas- 
sage from  Plato’s  Timaeus,  in  which  it  is  said  that  the  Saitic  nome 
is  at  the  top  of  the  Delta,  his  assertion  loses  its  influence.  A nome 
situated  at  the  southern  point  of  the  Delta  could  scarcely  give  its  name 
to  a canal  which  began  only  at  the  opposite  extremity.  The  fact  is, 
that  the  city  of  Sais,  and  the  nome  of  which  it  was  the  capital,  were 
much  lower  down,  and  near  a channel  derived  from  the  Sebennytic 
branch,  and  that  this  city  and  this  nome  gave  to  that  channel  the  name 
which  it  bears.  Plato  meant  to  speak  of  Heliopolis. 

‘ As  to  the  Sebennytic  branch,  Strabo  4 affirms,  that  it  is  the  third  in 
point  of  size,  and  that  it  commences  near  the  summit  of  the  Delta. 
Herodotus  also  says,  that  “ the  third  (branch)  goes  in  a straight  line 
from  the  uppermost  part  of  Egypt  to  the  point  of  the  Delta,  which,  in 
its  progress  towards  the  sea,  it  divides  in  two.  It  is  called  the 
Sebennytic  channel.” 

Herodotus,  in  terming  this  branch  the  third,  does  not  mean  the  third 
from  the  Canopic,  reckoning  from  west  to  east,  but  the  third  in  size,  as 
an  attentive  perusal  of  his  text  cannot  fail  to  convince  the  reader.  I 
am  therefore  at  a loss  to  conceive  what  should  have  induced  M. 
D’Anville 5 to  maintain  that  the  Sebennytic  channel  of  Herodotus  is 
the  same  as  the  Phatnitic  of  all  the  other  writers  of  antiquity. 

The  Bucolic  channel  is  the  work  of  men’s  hands.  It  is  between  the 
Sebennytic  and  Mendesian  branches.  This  appears  to  be  the  same 
with  the  Phatnitic  of  other  authors.  Diodorus  Siculus9  having  said 

5 Strabo,  XVII.  p.  1136,  d;  Diod.  3 Weasel,  in  notis  ad  Herod,  p.  112, 
Sic.  I.  xxxiii.  p.  39;  Ptolem.  Geogr.  note  91. 

IV.  v.  p.  116.  4 Strabo,  XVII.  p.  1 153,  n. 

• Strabo,  p.  1153,  a.  5 Mdmoirea  sur  l’Egypte,  &c.  p.  48. 

* Id.  p.  1154,  c.  ‘ Diod.  Sic.  XX.  Ixxv,  lxxri. 
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that  Antigonus  made  sail  towards  the  Pbatnitic  mouth,  adds,  that  the 
neighbouring  coast  abounds  with  marshes  ; and  Iieliodorus 7 observes, 
that  these  marshes,  infested  by  banditti,  and  fit  only  for  pasture,  were 
called  by  the  Egyptians  ‘ Bucolia.'  We  perceive  then,  in  these  authors, 
the  reason  for  giving  to  this  mouth  the  name  of  Bucolic.  It  appears  to 
me  that  this  is  the  Mendesian  mouth  of  all  authors,  ancient  and 
modern,  except  Herodotus. 

Strabo,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  Ptolemseus,  having  forgotten  the 
Saitic  mouth,  were  obliged  to  give  to  the  Sebennytic  the  name  of  Phat- 
nitic,  to  the  Bucolic  or  Phatnitic  the  name  of  Mendesian,  and  to  the 
Mendesian  the  name  of  Tanitic,  to  complete  the  number  of  the  seven 
mouths  of  the  Nile.  And  what  favoured  the  error  of  these  writers  is, 
that  the  Bucolic  branch  passed  near  the  Mendesian  nome,  and  hence 
perhaps,  shortly  after  the  time  of  Herodotus,  took  the  name  of  Men- 
desian ; and  the  Mendesian  branch,  which  passed  near  Tanis,  took,  at  the 
same  time,  the  name  of  Tanitic.  But,  in  any  case,  Strabo  is  inex- 
cusable, since  the  description  which  he  gives  of  the  Sebennytic  branch 
can  accord  with  no  other  than  that  to  which  Herodotus  gives  the  same 
name.  The  Mendesian  branch  of  Herodotus  is,  therefore,  the  Tanitic 
of  the  other  writers. 

As  to  the  Pelusian,  there  is  not  the  smallest  difficulty.  It  comes 
from  the  point  of  the  Delta,  forms  the  eastern  line  of  the  triangle,  and 
falls  into  the  sea  near  Al-Farameh.  M.  Savary,  in  his  map  of  Egypt, 
informs  us  that  it  is  now  filled  up. 

As  to  that  channel,  of  which  the  mouth  is  immediately  before  the 
Phatnitic  mouth,  in  proceeding  from  the  Mendesian  to  the  Phatnitic, 
and  which,  according  to  Savary  *,  has  not  been  pointed  out  by  any  geo- 
grapher, I venture  to  affirm  that  Strabo  and  many  others  have  pointed 
it  out.  “ Between  these  mouths says  this  learned  geographer, 
“ there  are  others  of  less  note,  called  Pseudostomata,  or  false  mouths.” 
And  in  another  place  he  says,  “ Between 1 the  Pelusian  and  Canopic 
mouths,  there  are  five  other  remarkable  ones,  besides  several  others  that 
are  smaller.”  Diodorus  Siculus,  after  having  spoken  of  the  seven 
mouths  of  the  Nile,  adds,  “ There  are  others  7 formed  by  the  hands  of 
men,  respecting  which  I consider  it  unnecessary  to  write."  The  dis- 
covery of  M.  Savary  is,  therefore,  any  thing  but  new. 

XVIII.  39.  [Oi  yap  $>)  Ik  Maptr/c  re  ttoXioc  ra!  “Airioc,  o'ikiovtiq 
Aiyuirrou  ra  irpoaovpa  Atfivr).  The  people  of  the  city  of  Marea  and  of 
• Apis,  who  inhabit  the  part  of  Eyypt  which  borders  on  Libya.  Marea 
gave  its  name  to  lake  Mareotis,  on  the  western  side  of  which  it  stood, 
not  far  from  the  sea.  The  Egyptian  name  Ma-rtl  signifies  the  ‘ gift  of 
the  Sun.’  Apis  was  also  on  the  western  side  of  the  same  lake.  The 

7 Heliodori  iEthiop.  I.  p.  10.  1 Id.  ibid.  p.  1137,  *• 

* Lettres  sur  I’Egypte,  p.  339.  * Diod.  Sic.  I.  xxxiii.  p.  39. 

9 Strabo,  XVII.  p.  1153,  B. 
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deserted  tract  embracing  lake  Mareotis  is  now  called  Mariuth  ; in  the 
Coptic  language  it  is  named  Phaiat,  which  is  equivalent  to  Libya  *.] 

40.  HovXopevot  di) \itoy  [lour  pt)  cpyeoBai.  Wishing  not  to  be  pre- 
cluded from  the  flesh  of  heifers.  It  appears  by  this  passage,  and  by 
others  further  on,  that  the  Egyptians  did  not  eat  the  flesh  of  cows. 
This  superstitious  people  * abstained  also  from  oxen,  if  they  were 
twins,  if  they  were  spotted,  or  if  they  had  ever  been  employed  in 
labour. 


XIX.  41.  “Ore  caripytrai  piv  b NtiXoc  ir\t)6vajy,  dxo  rpoiriuiv  rwv 
Btpiyiwy  apSapcvoc.  Why  the  Nile  descends  swelling,  beginning  at  the 
summer  solstice.  The  inundation  ‘ regularly  commences  in  the  month 
of  July,  three  weeks  after  the  rains  have  begun  in  Ethiopia.  In  1714 6 
it  began  on  the  13th  of  June,  in  1715  on  the  1st  of  July,  and  in  1738 
on  the  20th  of  June. 

42.  ncXdfl-ac  c £C  rov  apiBpbv  Tovriuv  ru>y  hpcpiioy  diriao)  anip- 
\irat.  Having  advanced  during  this  number  of  dags,  it  again  departs. 
nfXdfctv  signifies  ‘ accedere.’  ‘ Accessus  maris  ’ signifies  the  tide7. 
We  find  also  in  Seneca  ‘accessio  Nili,’  for  the  rising  of  the  Nile. 
* Nilus  8 autem  per  menses  quatuor  liquitur,  et  ill!  sequalis  accessio 
est,' 

[The  rains  in  Abyssinia  begin  in  April,  three  months  (not  weeks) 
before  the  swelling  of  the  Nile  at  Cairo 9.  By  the  middle  of  May  the 
increase  of  the  river  is  perceptible  at  Dongola and  six  weeks  later,  it 
shows  itself  at  Cairo.  As  the  rise  which  has  taken  place  in  the  bed  of 
the  Nile,  in  common  with  the  soil  of  the  valley,  must  have  had  the  effect 
of  equalizing  the  current  between  the  cataract  of  Elephantina  and  the 
sea,  the  flood,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  must  have  descended  more 
rapidly  to  Memphis,  and  have  flowed  off  more  slowly  through  the 
Delta,  than  at  the  present  day.] 

43.  ’AxoAte'jriev  to  pteBpov.  Deserting  the  channel.  First,  the  stream 
retires,  6ri<ru>  antp\irai,  it  then  shrinks  within  its  bed  so  much  that 
duting  the  winter  there  remains  but  a mere  thread  of  water,  airoXeivuv 
to  ptcdpvy,  <3<rrt  I3pa\vc,  &c.  In  another  place  Herodotus  uses  the 
same  terms  to  signify  that  the  Scamander  was  dried  up  by  the  army  of 
Xerxes.  'Amcopivav 1 Si  rov  arparou  ini  rov  Ecapa ySpov,  oc  vpGira c 
■Korapiiv,  iirti  rt  Ik  SapSlwv  bppnBivres  iTnyelprjeav  rrj  bc<p,  airiXtirt 
to  pitBpov.  “The  army  arrived  on  the  Scamander;  this  was  the  first 
river  that  was  dried  up  by  them  since  they  had  commenced  their  march 


* Champollion,  L’Eg.  s.  1.  Phar.  II. 

p.  206. 

4 Porphyr.  do  Abstin.  ab  Esu  Animal. 
IV.  vii.  p.  314. 

5 Shaw’s  Travels,  vol.  II.  p.  173, 
note. 

# Pococke's  Description  of  the  East, 
vol.  I.  pp.  256,  257. 


7 Cicer.  dc  Divinat  II.  xiv. 

* Sencc.  Nat.  Qiuest.  IV.  ii.  p.  752. 
vol.  II. 

• Bruce's  Travels,  voL  V.  p.  333. 

1 Riippell,  Reise  in  Nubien,  1829, 
p.  74. 

J Herod.  VII.  xlii. 
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from  Sardes.”  Some  editions,  it  is  true,  have  iweXiwe,  but  that  amounts 
to  the  same  thing.  'PttOpor  is  said  of  the  bed  of  a river’. 

44.  loropiior  abrovc  iivnra  ivrapir  6 NtiXoc  rd  tpwaXir  irttyv- 
Kerai  rior  aXXior  worapwy.  Inquiring  of  them  how  it  comes  to  pass 
that  the  Nile  differs  in  its  nature  from  other  rivers.  The  Nile  is  not  the 
only  river  which  rises  in  summer.  The  same  thing  is  observable  in 
regard  to  several  rivers  of  Africa  and  India. 

“In  the  kingdom  of  Siam  4,  there  are  certain  seasons  of  the  year 
when  the  waters  which  fall  from  the  mountains  swell  the  rivers  to  such 
a degree,  that  the  water,  not  being  able  to  flow  in  so  narrow  a channel, 
spreads  over  the  country,  which  it  covers  during  six  months  of  the  year. 
The  inundation  commences  at  the  end  of  July ; and  the  water,  rising 
two  inches  every  day,  sometimes  reaches  the  height  of  thirteen  or  four- 
teen feet.  This  constant  and  regular  inundation  spreads  fertility  over 
the  country,  and  it  may  he  said  that  the  river  Menan  is  to  this  kingdom 
what  the  Nile  is  to  Egypt.  The  inhabitants,  favoured  by  this  gift  of 
nature,  have  no  need  to  toil  in  watering  their  fields,  in  order  to  obtain 
an  abundant  crop  of  rice  : all  that  is  requisite  is  lightly  to  break  the 
surface  of  the  soil  and  to  throw  in  the  seed,  which  the  inundation  causes 
to  spring  up,  and  the  heat  of  the  climate  brings  to  a speedy  maturity.” 

[In  all  tropical  countries  the  rainy  season  is  when  the  sun  is  in  the 
zenith  : this  takes  place  on  the  northern  side  of  the  equator  in  our 
summer ; at  which  time,  consequently,  the  rivers  swell.] 

45.  "On  avpag  awowrtouaas  povrog  worapior  warrior  ov  wape\trat. 
Why  it  alone  of  all  rivers  produces  no  refreshing  breezes.  “ The  Nile,” 
says  Diodorus  Siculus  ’,  “ is  the  only  river  over  which  clouds  never 
gather,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  no  cool  breeze  blows,  and  where 
the  atmosphere  is  never  loaded  with  fog.” 

A Spa  differs  from  arepog.  A Spa  is  a wind  formed  by  the  exhalations 
of  some  watery  place,  such  as  a river,  and  which  is,  consequently,  cool. 
“Artpog  is  merely  a slight  agitation  or  motion  of  the  air.  Aiaiplpovoi  ° 
le  aXXi/Xior,  rfl  per  rijr  aupar  ewi  rior  ii,  vypou  inwrowr  rarreadai' 
ror  it  arepor , ewi  rior  er  dipt  wrevpciruir.  Above  every  river  there  is 
a current  of  fresh  air ; but  on  the  Nile  this  current  is  hot. 

Bruce  criticises  Herodotus  upon  this  point 7 ; hut  the  manner  in 
which  he  expresses  himself,  proves  that  he  did  not  understand  him. 
“ Next  day,  the  17th,  was  very  hazy  in  the  morning,”  says  he,  “ though 
it  cleared  up  about  ten  o’clock.  It  was,  however,  sufficient  to  show  the 
falsity  of  the  observation  of  the  author,  who  says  that  the  Nile  emits  no 
fogs.  And  in  the  course  of  our  voyage  we  often  saw  other  examples 
of  the  fallacy  of  this  assertion.” 

[Thick  fogs  are  not  unfrequent  in  Lower  Egypt  during  the  winter. 

1 Apollonii  Lexicon,  p.  700,  note  1.  6 Parva  Schol.  ad  Sophoclis  Ajacem, 

4 Hist  Civile  et  Nat.  du  Royaume  de  p.  41.  col.  1.  lin.  ult.  edit.  Brunckii. 

Siam,  public  par  M.  Turpin,  pp.  15,  16.  7 Travels  to  discover  the  source  of 

4 Diod.  Sic.  I.  xxxviii.  p.  46.  the  Nile,  book  I.  iv.  p.  76. 
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The  prevalent  wind  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile  is  from  the  north  ; it  cools 
the  air ; but  the  river  coming  from  the  opposite  quarter  cannot  claim 
the  merit  of  producing  it.] 

XX.  46.  Tout  krrjotac  arkyovs  tlyai.  They  are  the  Etesian  winds. 
This  was  the  opinion  of  Thales.  ‘ Si  Thaleti  * credis,  Etesise  discedenti 
Nilo  resistunt,  et  cursus  ejus  acto  contra  ostia  mari  sustinent : ita  rever- 
beratus  in  se  recurrit : ncc  crescit,  sed  exitu  prohibitus  resistit,  et  qua- 
cumque  mox  potuit,  inconcessus  erumpit.’  Diodorus  Siculus*  employs 
the  same  reasons  in  refutation  of  this  opinion  as  those  adduced  by 
Herodotus.  Nevertheless,  these  winds  materially  contribute  to  the 
rising  of  the  Nile  '.  M.  Maillet  has  made  the  remark  in  his  description 
of  Egypt’,  and  Philo- Judaeus ’ had  done  so  before  him.  But  these 
winds  are  not  the  only  cause  of  the  rise.  [The  Etesian  winds,  so  called 
from  free,  summer,  blew  from  the  north  or  some  northerly  point.  If 
these  winds  caused  the  increase  of  the  Nile,  the  flood  would  seem  to 
ascend  instead  of  descending  the  river.] 

47.  Ki ai  Si  TroWoi  fxiv  kv  rfj  Sup iy  irorayoi.  There  are  many  rivers 
in  Syria.  This  is  true  of  the  rivers  of  Syria4.  But  as  these  rivers, 
when  discharging  themselves  into  the  Mediterranean,  have  their  mouths 
towards  the  west,  and  as  the  Etesian  winds  are  said  to  blow  only  from 
the  north,  Herodotus  or  his  copyists  are  accused  of  being  in  error.  But 
the  critics  themselves  are  in  error : the  Etesian  winds  blow  equally 
from  the  west  as  from  the  north  *,  and  are  the  same  as  the  monsoons. 

XXI.  48.  'Atto  too  ’Clxcavov  pinyra.  That  it  flows  from  the  Ocean. 
This  was  the  opinion  of  Euthymenes  of  Marseilles.  This  philosopher 
thought  that  the  ocean  or  exterior  sea,  which  is  naturally  fresh  water, 
caused  the  risings  of  the  Nile.  EhOvyeyr/s*  6 MaotraXiitrijg  Ik  too 
’Clrtarov,  «il  rife  t£<o  6a\uoar]C<  yXvKtiat  ear’  avrijy  ovop c,  voyititi 
7rXi)poC(T0«i  tov  norafioy.  ‘ Euthymenes 7 Massiliensis  testimonium 
dicit : navigavi,  inquit,  Atlanticum  mare.  Inde  Nilus  fluit  major, 
quandiu  Etesiae  tempus  observant : tunc  enim  ejicitur  mare  instantibus 
ventis.  Cum  resederint  et  pelagus  conquiescit : minorque  discedenti 
inde  vis  Nilo  est.  Cseterum  dulcis  maris  sapor  est,  et  similes  Niloticis 
belluas.’ 

This  opinion,  which  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Siculus  held  to  be 
absurd,  was  that  entertained  by  the  Egyptian  priests,  if  we  may  believe 
the  latter  historian  *. 


8 Sencc.  Nat.  Qutest.  IV.  ii.  vol.  II. 
p.  752. 

0 Diod.  Sic.  I.  xxxviii.  init.  p.  4G. 

1 Pococke's  Description  of  the  East, 
vol.  I.  p.  199. 

8 Description  de  l’Egypte,  p.  55. 

8 Phil.  Vit.  Mosis,  I.  vol.  II.  p.  95. 


* Aristot.  Meteorol.  II.  vi.  p.  563,  a. 

8 Diod.  Sic.  I.  xxxix.  p.  47- 

6 Plutarch,  de  Plac.  Philos.  IV.p.  897, 

F. 

7 Senec.  Nat.  QutBSt.  IV.  ii.  vol.  II. 
p.  752. 

8 Diod.  Sic.  I.  xxxvii.  p.  45. 
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XXII.  49.  Tor  NetXor  piety  aero  TTjuofii rrjc  %toro c.  That  the  Nile 
flows  from  the  melting  of  the  snows.  “The  philosopher  Anaxagoras® 
attributes  the  risings  of  the  Nile  to  the  melting  of  the  snows  in 
Ethiopia.  The  poet  Euripides,  who  was  his  scholar,  agrees  with  him, 
as  appears  by  the  words,  ‘ Danaus  "®  abandoning  the  excellent  water  of 
the  Nile,  which,  flowing  from  black  Ethiopia,  swells  as  the  snow  begins 
to  melt.’  .... 

“ This  opinion  does  not  require  an  elaborate  refutation,  as  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  the  excessive  heat  of  Ethiopia  must  prevent  any  snow  what- 
ever from  falling  there  : for  in  that  country  there  is  neither  ice,  nor  cold, 
nor  any  indication  of  winter,  at  any  time,  and  still  less  at  the  time  of 
the  risings  of  the  Nile.  But  were  it  even  granted  that  a considerable 
quantity  of  snow  falls  in  the  countries  above  Ethiopia,  this  opinion 
would  be  no  less  erroneous.  For  every  river  produced  by  the  melt- 
ing of  snows,  occasions,  as  is  universally  allowed,  a cool  wind,  and 
clouds  the  atmosphere  ; whereas  it  is  an  ascertained  fact,  that  the  Nile 
is  the  only  river  on  which  no  vapours  are  ever  seen,  which  produces  no 
cool  wind,  and  above  which  the  atmosphere  is  never  clouded.” 

That  is  not  exactly  true.  On  the  high  mountains  of  Ethiopia,  not 
only  is  the  air  cold,  but  snow  and  even  hail  sometimes  fall,  though  not 
frequently  ”.  The  monument  of  Adulis,  which  Cosmas  has  preserved  *, 
mentions  people  beyond  the  Nile,  in  Abyssinia,  whose  craggy  rocks  are 
so  deeply  covered  with  snow,  that  you  may  walk  up  to  the  knees  in  it. 
[The  mountains  of  Simen,  in  Abyssinia,  probably  attain  the  limits  of 
perpetual  snow  ®.] 

50.  “ Ara/jfipot  »/  \o>p1  <m<  &Kpv<rraXXoc  areXiu  eovaa.  The  region 
is  always  free  from  rain  and,  ice.  We  leam  * from  the  Portuguese 
missionaries,  that  from  June  to  September  there  did  not  pass  a day  in 
Abyssinia  without  rain  ; that  the  Nile  receives  all  the  rivers,  streams, 
and  torrents  that  fall  from  the  mountains. 

The  rains,  therefore,  are  the  real  cause  of  the  risings  of  the  Nile. 
It  appears  that  Homer  was  aware  of  this  ; since  he  gives  to  the  Nile 
the  epithet  of  Siin-erhc,  which  is  ‘ swelled  by  the  rains,’  as  the  lexicon 
of  Apollonius  very  clearly  explains*.  It  is  very  remarkable,  as  M. 
Villoison  observes,  that  Homer  should  have  had  knowledge  of  a fact 
totally  unknown  to  so  many  later  writers. 

[The  rivers  of  Abyssinia  are,  in  general,  swollen  in  the  beginning 
of  May  or  even  in  April.  But  in  Enarya,  which  is  further  south,  the 
rains  are  still  earlier,  as  well  as  more  constant.  The  expression  AuVtrijc, 
‘falling  from  Jove,'  used  by  Homer,  certainly  does  not  justify  our 
ascribing  to  that  poet  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Nile.  He 

• Diod.  Sic.  I.  xxxviii.  p.  46.  Nova  Coll.  Patr.  lib.  II.  p.  140. 

10  Frag,  ex  Achelai  tragiedifi.  The  1 Riippell,  Reise  in  Abyss.  II.  p.  14. 

same  opinion  is  repeated  in  the  Hellenus  1 Shaw's  Travels,  vol.  1 1.  p.  173,  note, 

of  this  poet.  * Apollonii  Lexicon  Homeri,  p.  280, 

11  Ludolf’s  Hist,  of  Ethiopia,  I.  v.  voc.  At'iirtrtof. 

1 Cosmas  Indicopl.  in  Moutfaucon, 
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merely  says  of  that  river  in  the  loftiest  language,  that  it  is  nourished 
by  rain,  which  is  true  of  all  rivers.] 

51.  ’Ey  jrti-re  npippot.  In  the  course  of  five  days.  Perhaps  Hero- 
dotus, remarks  M.  Wesseling,  had  observed  at  Halicarnassus  or  at  Thu- 
rium,  where  he  lived,  that  it  never  failed  to  rain  a few  days  after  it  had 
snowed. 

XXIII.  52.  'O  Si  wept  rov  'ilecarov  Xi£ac.  He  who  speaks  of  the 
Ocean,  Spc.  The  author  of  this  opinion,  against  which  our  historian 
with  so  much  reason  protests,  is  Iiccatasus  of  Miletus,  whose  knowledge 
of  the  geography  of  countries  distant  from  Greece  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  very  extensive.  He  thought  that  the  Phasis  discharged 
inself  into  the  Ocean,  though  its  mouth  is  in  the  Euxine  sea,  and  that 
the  Nile  flowed  partly  into  the  Ocean,  and  partly  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean. The  scholiast  of  Apollonius  Rhodius  has  preserved  the  passage 
of  Hecatseus,  which  throws  considerable  light  on  this  observation  of 
Herodotus.  Hecataeus  of  Miletus*  affirms  that  the  Argonauts  passed 
from  the  Phasis  into  the  Ocean,  that  thence  they  entered  the  Nile,  and 
from  the  Nile  proceeded  into  our  sea. 

53.  “Opjjpoy  Si  Soeiw  ravvopa.  evpoyra.  I think  that  Homer  invented 
the  name.  It  is  astonishing  that  after  what  Homer  had  said,  Herodotus 
could  doubt  of  the  existence  of  the  Ocean.  According  to  that  poet, 
the  sun  rises  from  the  Ocean,  and  sets  in  the  Ocean.  The  Ocean  then 
surrounds  the  earth.  It  should  seem  that  Homer’s  knowledge  of  geo- 
graphy surpassed  that  of  Herodotus  ; or  perhaps  our  historian  has  thus 
expressed  himself,  only  because  the  Egyptian  priests  gave  the  name  of 
Ocean  to  the  Nile*. 

[Herodotus  does  not  deny  the  existence  of  the  Ocean,  but  of  a river 
that  is  also  the  Ocean,  or  called  ocean.  Perhaps  he  alludes  to  the  ex- 
pression ’ilKcavoto  podaiv7,  imitated  by  Virgil  when  he  wrote  Oceani 
Amnes  *.] 

XXV.  54.  'YTroXe/ircirdat  wept  euivroy.  But  retains  a portion  for 
itself.  This  was  the  opinion  of  the  Stoics*.  Cleanthes,  a celebrated 
philosopher  of  that  sect,  thus  expresses  himself : ‘ Ergo  1 cum  sol  igneus 
sit,  Oceanique  alatur  humoribus,  quia  nullus  ignis  sine  pastu  aliquo 
possit  permanere ; necesse  est,’  &c.  Aristotle,  better  informed  than 
the  Stoics,  says:  “The  ancient  philosophers2,  who  have  maintained 
that  water  was  the  aliment  of  the  sun,  appear  to  me  to  have  fallen  into 
a most  ridiculous  error.” 

55.  Toy  ei  xetpwya,  povyoQ  jrufcrai.  In  winter,  the  Nile  alone  feels 

1 Scholiast.  Apollonii  Rhodii  ad  Argo-  * Plutarch.  fSympoa.  VIII.  Qucust. 
naut.  IV.  p.  239.  VIII.  p.  ^2^),  a,  b. 

• Diodor.  Sic.  I.  xevi.  vol.  I.  p.  108.  1 Cicero  de  Nat.  Deor.  II.  xv. 

’ Iliad  III.  5.  2 Aristot.  Meteorol.  II.  ii.  p.  551,  e. 

• Georg.  IV.  233. 
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the  influence  of  the  sun.  “ It  may  be  opposed  to  Herodotus,  that  if  the 
sun  attracts  to  his  own  body  a part  of  the  moisture  of  the  Nile,  it  will 
follow  that  he  must  also  attract  to  himself  a part  of  the  moisture  of  the 
other  rivers  of  Libya.  But  as  no  such  effect  is  observed  in  Libya,  this 
historian  is  convicted  of  having  made  a hasty  statement.  If  the  rivers 
swell  during  the  winter  in  Greece,  it  is  not  on  account  of  their  distance 
from  the  sun,  but  on  account  of  the  abundant  rains  s.”  Aristides  * also 
refutes  the  reasoning  of  Herodotus. 

XXVII.  56.  Avpq  Se  airu  tpvypou  rtvoc  irviuv.  Breezes 

usually  blow  from  a cold  quarter.  Diodorus  Siculus4,  Pliny  the  Natural- 
ist4, and  Aristides7  are  of  this  opinion.  The  reader  will  not  perhaps  be 
displeased  to  see  the  reasons  which  Theophrastus,  who  was  tolerably 
skilled  in  physics,  considering  the  time  in  which  he  lived,  adduces  in 
support  of  it.  “ It  appears  that  the  Nile 4 is  the  only  river  on  which 
little  or  no  cool  breeze  blows.  The  reason  is  this,  that  the  country 
from  which  it  comes  and  that  through  which  it  flows  being  exceedingly 
hot,  and  cool  breezes  arising  only  from  condensed  moisture,  there  is 
none  felt  on  any  river  of  Libya,  for  they  are  all  hot.  It  is  clear  that  the 
same  must  be  the  case  with  rivers  which  run  from  Babylon  and  from 
Susa.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  towards  the  east  the  air  is  wonderfully 
cool  ; but  we  may  remark,  that  if  it  becomes  quickly  cool,  it  cannot  ad- 
vance and  form  a cool  breeze,  when  suddenly  received  into  a hot  region.” 

XXVIII.  57.  ToC  ce  Nt/\ov  r'a c Trijyac  obSuc  iiiriiT\tTO  tlBevai. 
No  one  pretended  to  know  any  thing  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile.  Not- 
withstanding the  researches  made  after  the  time  of  Herodotus,  there 
existed  no  further  information  as  to  those  sources,  when  certain  Portu- 
guese Jesuits,  a little  more  than  a century  ago,  imagined  they  had  dis- 
covered them.  It  appears  that  they  had  mistaken  for  the  Nile  one  of 
the  two  rivers  which  empty  themselves  into  it ; and  hence  we  come  to 
the  conclusion,  that  the  real  source  of  that  river  is  as  little  known  at 
the  present  period  as  it  ever  was  : and  this  M.  D’Anville  endeavours  to 
prove  in  an  excellent  Memoir*. 

I was  very  much  surprised,  on  reading  Bruce’s  Travels,  to  find  that 
writer  agree,  if  we  except  some  trifling  differences  of  position,  with  the 
account  of  Father  Lobo,  a learned  Portuguese  Jesuit,  though  the 
modern  traveller  takes  every  opportunity  to  decry  the  Jesuit,  that  he 
may  assume  to  himself  the  glory  of  having  first  discovered  the  source  of 
the  Nile.  In  vain  has  Mr.  Bruce  trumpeted  his  own  praises  in  a thou- 
sand passages  of  his  work : in  vain  has  he  modestly  presented  his 


5 Diod.  Sic.  I.  xxxviii.  p.  47. 

4 Aristid.  fol.  92,  in  aversA  parte,  lin. 

8. 

4 Diod.  Sic.  I.  xxxviii.  vol.  I.  p.  46. 

* Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  V.  ix.  vol.  I.  p.  256. 


n . 24. 

' Aristid.  fol.  96.  lin.  38. 

• Theophrast.  1 1 f p i ' Avtpiav,  p.249. 

» Mem.  do  l’Acad.  d.  Bell.  Lettr. 
vol.  XXVI.  p.  46. 
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readers,  at  the  head  of  it,  with  a medallion  representing  himself,  and 
having  on  the  reverse  Apollo,  with  his  quiver  on  his  shoulders,  raising 
with  his  right  hand  the  veil  that  concealed  the  source  of  the  Nile,  with 
this  motto  from  Claudian ‘ nec  contigit  ulli  hoc  vidisse  caput.’  If 
the  discovery  of  the  source  of  the  Nile  had  been  real,  undoubtedly  the 
glory  of  it  belonged  to  the  Portuguese  Jesuits,  and  Bruce  had  still  the 
less  right  to  assume  it,  as  this  pretended  discovery  is  indicated  in  the 
‘ Orbis  Vetus  ’ of  the  learned  M.  Delisle.  If  Bruce  supposed  that  the 
works  of  Father  Lobo  and  the  other  Jesuits  were  unknown  in  England, 
could  he  fancy  that  the  maps  of  M.  Delisle  had  never  reached  that 
country  ? This  is  doing  a sad  injustice  to  his  countrymen,  who,  dis- 
tinguished as  they  are  by  their  advancement  in  the  arts  and  sciences, 
are  still  more  so  for  their  knowledge  in  astronomy  and  geography.  The 
Portuguese  Jesuits  were  mistaken,  and  so  was  M.  Delisle : and  in 
refuting  them,  M.  D’Anville  has  beforehand  refuted  the  discoveries  of 
Mr.  Bruce.  What  then  is  the  extent  of  Bruce’s  geographical  know- 
ledge ? This  is  a question  I will  leave  to  others  to  discuss  ; but  I can- 
not persuade  myself  to  place  much  reliance  on  it,  when  I find  him  attri- 
buting to  Pausanias ' the  statement  that  there  are  white  bears  in 
Prussia,  though  that  author  speaks  only  of  Thrace  *. 

[That  the  Bahr-el-Azrek,  Blue  river  or  Nile  of  Abyssinia,  is  not  the 
true  Nile,  is  a geographical  dogma  which  still  maintains  its  influence, 
though  it  never  rested  on  any  better  foundation  than  theory,  and  is 
now  disproved  by  evidence  of  a positive  nature.  The  preference  given 
to  the  Bahr-el-Abiad  was  wholly  due  to  the  mystery  involving  the 
sources  of  that  stream,  and  to  the  facility  of  magnifying  whatever  is 
obscure.  It  may,  nevertheless,  be  easily  demonstrated  that  the  Nile  of 
Ptolemy  was  the  Bahr-el-Azrek,  and  that  the  Alexandrian  geographer 
knew  much  less  of  the  Bahr-el-Abiad  than  is  known  at  the  present  day. 
The  white  river  (Bahr-el-Abiad)  has,  near  its  mouth,  a deceitful  magni- 
tude, taking,  in  some  measure,  the  character  of  a standing  water  \ The 
circumstance,  also,  that  some  of  the  best  modem  accounts  of  Sennar, 
and  the  two  great  rivers  which  there  unite,  refer  to  a year*  when  the 
White  river  swelled  much  earlier  than  usual,  has  led  to  the  erroneous 
inference,  that  this  river  always  possesses  a superiority  which  doe3  not, 
in  reality,  ordinarily  belong  to  it.  It  is  now  ascertained  that  the  Blue 
river  (Bahr-el-Azrek)  is  a great  river  at  all  seasons.  The  natives  of 
those  countries  all  regard  the  Blue  river  as  the  chief  branch  of  the  Nile : 
it  has  been  navigated  to  Fazogle,  300  geographical  miles  above  Khar- 
tum, or  its  junction  with  the  White  river*,  and  is  an  impetuous  stream 
some  hundred  miles  higher  up  ; whereas  the  White  river  is  fordable  at 

1 Claudian,  Idyll,  iv.  12.  p.  171. 

1 Travels  to  discover  the  source  of  the  5 English’s  Narrative  of  the  Expedi- 
Nilo,  vol.  III.  book  VI.  xv.  p.  661.  tion  to  Dongola  ; Cailliaud,  Voy.,  &c. 

s Pausan.  VIII.  xvii.  p.  634.  • Cailliaud,  tom.  II.  p.  387. 

4 Lilian t,  Joum.  Geogr.  Soc.  vol.  II. 
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el  Ais,  160  miles  from  Khartum  ; and  nearer  to  its  sources,  it  apparently 
ceases  altogether  to  flow  in  the  dry  season7.  Thus,  the  decrees  of 
D’Anville  disallowing  the  claims  of  the  river  called  in  Abyssinia  the 
Abay,  and  lower  down,  the  Bahr  el  Azrek  to  be  called  the  true  Nile, 
have  been  annulled  with  the  theories  on  which  they  were  founded,  by 
the  increase  of  our  positive  knowledge. 

It  is  true  that  Bruce  boasted  too  exultingly  of  having  made  a dis- 
covery which  others  had,  in  fact,  made  before  him,  and  that  his  remarks 
on  the  Jesuit  missionaries  unite  a general  want  of  candour  with  many 
gross  blunders.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  incorrect  to  ascribe  to  Jerome 
Lobo  the  first  exploration  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile.  Pedro  Paez  had 
visited,  and  Almeida  had  described,  those  sources  before  him.  Still 
earlier,  some  of  the  companions  of  Alvarez  (1520)  had  penetrated  to 
the  same  spot;  and  even  in  the  map  of  Fra  Mauro  (1450)  are  many 
details  unquestionably  derived  from  authentic  information  respecting  the 
head  waters  of  the  Abyssinian  Nile.] 

58.  'O  ypappanorric  rwe  ipuv  \pripdruty  rijc  ’Afljjvnijjc.  The  trea- 
surer of  the  sacred  funds  of  Minerva.  The  coffer  in  which  the  public 
treasure  was  kept ',  was  called  by  the  Athenians  ypappartiov  ’,  as  may 
be  seen  in  Harpocration.  This  and  the  occurrence  of  the  words  tZv  ipZv 
ypripariav  had  induced  me  to  translate  o ypappanirriic,  * the  guardian 
of  the  sacred  treasures.’  But  having  since  read  the  dissertation  of  Pro- 
fessor Michaelis 1 on  the  worship  of  Jehovah  in  Egypt,  I found  that 
this  term  must  be  understood  to  mean  men  skilled  in  hieroglyphics,  and 
in  the  lying  art  of  divination.  I have,  therefore,  translated  the  phrase, 

‘ interpreter  of  the  hieroglyphics.’  These  men  held  a distinguished  rank 
in  the  priesthood.  Well  skilled  in  all  the  formulae  of  their  religion, 
they  were  analogous  to  the  Scribes  of  the  Jews ; indeed,  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  the  latter  may  have  been  derived  from  them  ’. 

[Schweighauser  justly  prefers  the  simple  and  obvious  sense  of  the 
words  at  the  head  of  this  note.  The  officer  in  question,  therefore,  was 
what  we  should  call  the  Bursar  of  the -college.  The  Minerva  of  the 
Egyptians  was  called  Neith.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  Sais  or  Sai'  may 
still  be  traced  at  a place  called  Ssa  el  Hajar,  in  the  lower  Delta.] 

59.  [Elvat  duo  oij pea  eg  o£t)  rag  Kopvfag  amypfi-a,  fiera^u  '2,vnvr\g 
re  vo\tog  neipeva  rijt  Orjfiaicog,  cal  ’EXj^aenVpc'  oinofiara  it  rival 
Toiai  ovpeer i,  ry  pev,  K pZipi,  ry  it,  M Z<bi.  That  there  are  two  moun- 
tains terminating  in  peaks,  situate  between  Syene,  a city  of  the  Thebaid, 
and  Elephanlina  ; and  that  those  mountains  are  called,  the  one,  Krophi, 
the  other,  Mophi.  In  those  two  mountains  the  treasurer  or  bursar  of 
the  temple  at  Sais  places  the  fountains,  of  unfathomable  depth,  from 
which  flows  the  Nile  j half  of  the  water  running  northward  through 

7 Ruppcll,  Reise  in  Nubien,  p.  172  ; s Under  the  word  dpynpoOijrt;, 
Prokesch,  l)aa  Nil,  &c.  (the  Nile  be-  1 Mem.  Univ.  Gott.  vol.  I.  p.  271. 
tween  the  Cataracts)  ; Appendix.  * Dodwell,  Dissert.  C'vpr.  VI.  v.  p.  35. 

« Jul.  Pollux,  IV.  ii.  § xix.  p.  359. 
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Egypt,  the  other  half  southward  through  Ethiopia.  Well  might  Hero- 
dotus take  it  for  granted  that  the  retailer  of  such  stories  was  only 
joking,  iftoi  ye  xai(tiv  ecdcee.  Yet  this  statement  has  much  of  the 
character  of  a theory  framed  by  grave  ignorance.  The  mountains  of 
Moplii  and  Krophi,  that  is,  of  good  and  evil  \ were  at  the  southern  end 
of  Egypt,  which,  to  an  ignorant  native  of  Sais,  would  seem  to  be  the 
end  of  the  world.  The  theory  of  two  Niles  flowing  from  the  same 
sources,  the  one  northwards,  the  other  southwards,  re-appeared  with  the 
Arab  writers,  who  placed  those  sources,  however,  further  south,  beyond 
the  bounds  of  their  practical  knowledge. 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  the  terms  in  which  Herodotus  describes 
the  situation  of  the  two  mountains ; he  says,  that  Krophi  and  Mophi 
were  between  Syene  and  Elephantina  : now  these  two  places  are  nearly 
opposite  to  each  other  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  the  former  on  the 
eastern  side,  the  latter  on  the  western.  How  then  could  the  mountains 
be  between  them?  This  difficulty  would  be  removed  at  once, if  we  could 
suppose  that  by  Elephantina  our  author  meant  Phil® : the  mountains 
would,  in  that  case,  be  adjacent  to  the  first  cataract,  which  is  a little  way 
above  Syene  and  below  Philse.  Bochart’s  explanation  of  the  name 
Philae,  which  he  derives  * from  ‘ fil,’  an  elephant  (in  Arabic),  favours 
this  view  of  the  case,  for  Elephantina  is  then  but  a translation  of 
Phil®.  It  is  true,  that  better  informed  etymologists  find  the  root  of  the 
name  Phil®  in  the  Coptic  ‘ pilakh,’  or  ‘ philakh,'  a limit  or  boundary  *. 
Yet,  as  the  derivation  of  that  name  from  the  Semitic  root  ‘ fil  ’ is  at  least 
plausible,  and  was  probably  known  to  the  Greeks,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  Herodotus  gave  the  name  Elephantina  to  the  frontier  town  Phil®, 
which  was  the  emporium  of  the  ivory  brought  from  the  south.  The 
valley  of  Egypt  properly  begins  below  the  first  cataract  at  Suan  or 
Swan  (in  Coptic  ‘ the  opening’),  of  which  name  the  Greeks  have  made 
Syene  and  the  Arabs  Aswan.] 

60.  Ei  dp  a ravra  y eyopcya.  If  that  be  fact.  Aristides  has  perfectly 
given  the  sense  of  those  words:  ei  apa  ravr’  abr/dij,  iotuiv  avrip  5irac 
eyrai/Oa  clyai,  “ if  it  were  true,  it  appeared  to  him  that  there  were 
whirlpools  at  this  spot1.” 

[‘  If  it  be  fact,’  says  Herodotus,  ‘ that  Psammitichus  could  not  find 
bottom  in  the  fountains  of  the  Nile,  then,  in  my  opinion,  the  attempt 
to  sound  them  must  have  been  defeated  by  eddies.’  Our  author  had 
previously  intimated  his  disbelief  of  this  whole  account.] 

[XXIX.  61.  T a^opipio  ovvofia  avrij  itrri.  The  name  of  that  island 
is  Tachompso.  The  situation  of  Tachompso,  a little  more  than 

* Champollion,  l’Eg.  s.  1.  Plmraons,  I.  Elephantina  (opposite  to  Syene)  was 
p.  115.  Ebou,  which  signified  ‘ Elephant.’  Cham- 

4 Geogr.  Sacra,  p.  305,  B.  poll.  Gramm.  Egypt,  p.  154. 

4 Quatremere,  Mem.  sur  la  Nubie,  6 Arietid.  p.  93.  lin.  30. 
tom.  I.  p.  387.  The  Egyptain  name  of 
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twelve  schceni,  or  72  geographical  miles,  above  Elephantine,  cannot 
be  recognized  with  confidence.  Some  place  it  near  the  modem  Kelab- 
shy 7 ; others,  with  more  reason,  at  Derar,  between  Dakka  and  Mehar- 
raka,  where  the  hills  on  the  western  side  of  the  river  recede  a little 
The  name  Tachompso  signifies’  the  resort  of  ‘many  crocodiles’  (from 
Msoh,  a crocodile,  in  Coptic,  whence  the  Arabic  ‘ temsah’).  Croco- 
diles prefer  basking  on  low  sandy  islands  at  a distance  from  noise  and 
disturbance.] 

62.  [Xoipd^tc  rroXXal  chri,  Si  Jy  oi/K  old  re  ion  irXieiy.  There 
are  many  rocky  ridges  which  prevent  the  navigation  of  the  stream.  All 
the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  without  exception,  may  be  passed  in  boats 
and  against  the  stream,  as  far  up  as  Fazogle  in  lat.  12°,  when  the  river  is 
tolerably  full.  This  has  been  proved  by  Mohammed  Aly,  whose  expe- 
dition to  Sennar,  in  1820,  was  accompanied  by  boats  laden  with  provi- 
sions and  military  stores.  Many  of  these,  it  is  true,  were  broken  to 
pieces  at  the  second  cataract  (Wady  Halfah),  although  some  of  the 
rocks  at  that  place  had  been  removed  *.] 

63.  Kai  tirei ra  uniZeai.  You  will  then  reach.  Longinus  ’ admires  the 
elegance  and  the  vividness  of  Herodotus  in  this  paragraph  : “ Do  you 
observe,  my  dear  Terentianus,  how  he  carries  one’s  mind  along  with 
him,  leading  our  imagination  into  different  regions,  and  causing  us 
rather  to  see  than  hear  ? ” 

Lucian  has  imitated  Herodotus’  in  his  Vera  Ilistoria:  “When  you 
shall  have  passed  these  islands,  you  will  reach  a large  continent  oppo- 
site to  that  which  is  inhabited  by  you  human  creatures.  After  much 
suffering,  after  having  traversed  many  countries  and  uncivilized  nations, 
you  will  at  length  reach  the  other  continent  (the  earth).” 

64.  "Eirttra  i£,eai  is  rcoXt v peyaXriv  rrj  oiyopa  tori  Mfpoij.  You 
will  afterwards  come  to  a great  city,  the  name  of  which  is  Meroe.  The 
city  of  Meroe  is  in  an  island  of  the  same  name,  formed  by  the  Nile  or 
Bahr-el-Abiad,  the  Astapus  or  Abawi,  and  the  Astaboras  or  Tacazze. 
The  city  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  three  rivers,  as  we  learn  from 
Strabo  4 and  Josephus  *.  Bruce,  relying  on  certain  Abyssinian  tradi- 
tions’,  affirms  that  the  children  of  Cush  built  the  city  of  Axum  some 
time  before  the  birth  of  Abraham.  And  then  abandoning  the  tradi- 
tions, he  adds  from  himself,  “ Shortly  after  this  they  pushed  their  colony 
down  to  Atbara  (Meroe),  where  we  know  from  Herodotus  they  early 
and  successfully  pursued  their  studies.”  It  is  clear  enough  that  Mr. 
Brace  fathers  his  own  ideas  on  our  historian. 

[The  ruins  of  Meroe,  the  ancient  capital  of  Ethiopia,  lie  a few  miles 
south  of  the  modern  Shendy  7.  Not  far  from  them  on  the  west,  flows 


’ Uecrcn,  Ideen,  vol.  II.  i.  p.  35!). 

* Mannert’s  Afr.  I.  p.  231. 

8 Champollion,  l’Egypte,  &c.  I.  p.  152. 
1 Cailliaud,  tom.  I.  p.  329. 

8 Longinus  do  Subtim.  xxvi.  p.  8(1. 

* Lucian,  Vera  Historia,  II.  xxvii. 


vol.  II.  p.  125. 

* Strabo,  XVII.  p.  1177,  n. 

1 Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  II.  x.  p.  103. 
fl  Travels,  &c.  vol.  1.  p.  378. 

1 Cailliaud,  II.  p.  120  ; Hoskins’s  Tra- 
vels in  Ethiopia. 
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the  Bahr-el-Azrek  or  Blue  river,  which  receives  higher  up,  on  its  right 
bank,  the  Rahad,  coming  from  Abyssinia.  The  Atbara  having  some  of 
its  sources  near  those  of  the  Rahad,  shapes  its  course  further  to  the 
east,  and  joins  the  Nile  below  Shendy.  Thus  the  tract  in  which  Meroe 
stood  was  nearly  insulated  by  those  three  rivers.  The  Bahr-el-Abiad 
has  no  connexion  with  the  isle  of  Meroe.] 

65.  Aia  Oiuiv  Kai  At ovvaov  poi/rovc  oifiovrai.  Jupiter  and  Bacchus 
are  the  only  gods  there  worshipped.  Strabo  *,  in  describing  the  customs 
of  the  Ethiopians,  says,  “They  acknowledged  two  gods;  the  one 
immortal,  who  is  the  author  of  all ; the  other,  mortal,  who  has  no  name, 
and  is  not  known.  They  reckon  their  benefactors  amongst  their  gods, 
as  well  private  individuals  as  those  of  royal  rank.  The  nation  at  large 
regards  the  latter  as  saviours  and  tutelary  divinities  ; as  to  the  former, 
those  who  have  received  benefits  from  them,  render  them  private 
honours.  Amongst  the  inhabitants  of  this  torrid  country,  there  are 
some  who  pass  for  atheists.  These  detest  the  sun,  and  curse  him  when 
they  see  him  rise,  on  account  of  the  inconvenience  they  sustain  from 
his  excessive  heat ; they  then  retire  to  the  marshes.  The  people  of 
Meroe  honour  Hercules,  Pan,  and  Isis,  besides  some  other  barbarous 
god.” 

This  geographer  makes  no  mention  either  of  Jupiter  or  Bacchus. 
Whence  we  must  infer  that  an  entire  change  had  taken  place  between 
the  ages  of  Herodotus  and  of  Strabo  ; or  else  these  authors  had  obtained 
very  different  accounts  of  the  same  country.  The  immense  labour  and 
care  bestowed  by  our  historian  to  procure  the  most  correct  information, 
may  vouch  for  the  authenticity  of  what  he  ventures  to  give  to  the 
world. 

66.  Srparevoi’rai  S tm'av  tripiac  o Oioc  ovroc  KtXtvy  Cta  detririopariov. 
They  march  to  war  when  this  god  shall  have  so  commanded  them  by  his 
oracles.  It  will  be  judged,  without  my  suggestion,  that  these  oracles 
were  dictated  by  the  priests  themselves,  who  must  have  acquired  an 
astonishing  ascendency  over  the  whole  nation.  Indeed,  it  was  so  great, 
that  at  their  command  princes  descended  from  the  throne,  and  were 
sacrificed  to  their  caprices.  “ What  happens  on  the  death  of  their 
kings,”  says  Diodorus  Siculus  *,  “ is  very  extraordinary,  as  evincing  the 
inordinate  power  of  the  priests,  and  those  engaged  in  rendering  honours 
to  the  gods.  When  the  fancy  takes  them,  they  send  word  to  the  king 
to  kill  himself ; that  the  gods  have  so  commanded  by  their  oracles  ; 
and  that  it  does  not  become  mortals  to  resist  their  pleasure.  They  add 
other  reasonings,  calculated  to  impose  on  a simple  mind,  brought  up 
under  the  yoke  of  ancient  prejudices  which  it  is  difficult  to  shake  off, 
and  destitute  of  proofs  to  oppose  to  such  institutions,  as  to  which  natu- 
ral reason  is  silent.  In  former  ages,  the  kings  obeyed  without  being 
constrained  by  arms  or  suffering  violence,  but  by  the  mere  force  of  a 

* Strabo,  XVII.  p.  1177. 

* Diod.  Sic.  III.  vi.  vol.  I.  pp.  177,  178  ; Strabo,  XVII.  p.  1178,  b. 
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superstition  which  blinded  their  understanding.  But  during  the  reign 
of  Ptolemy  the  second,  Ergamenes  king  of  Ethiopia,  who  had  been 
instructed  in  Greek  sciences,  and  had  applied  himself  to  philosophy, 
was  the  first  who  dared  to  oppose  the  orders  of  the  priests.  This  prince, 
who  possessed  a greatness  of  soul  worthy  of  his  rank,  entered, 
attended  by  soldiers,  the  consecrated  precinct,  where  was  the  golden 
chapel  of  the  Ethiopians,  and  having  massacred  all  the  priests,  he 
abolished  this  custom,  and  governed  his  subjects  according  to  his  own 
independent  views.” 

XXX.  67.  Toioi  St  A'vroftoXoim  rovroiai  ovyopd  lari  'Aapd\.  The 
name  of  these  emigrants  is  Asmach,  In  the  Medici  MS.  we  read  Ascham, 
which  Reiske  approves,  because  in  Arabic  that  word  signifies  ‘ the  left 
side.’  But  is  he  sure,  that  the  ancient  Ethiopian  was  a dialect  of  the 
Arabic  ? I think  this  is  liable  to  some  doubt. 

[According  to  Jablonski,  the  word  ‘ Asasmach  ’ might  signify  standing 
on  the  left  (as  Herodotus  explains  Asmach),  and  would,  therefore,  be 
the  Egyptian  appellation  of  those  whom  the  Greeks  called  tiwvt/filrai.] 

68.  A vvarai.  Signifies.  The  Athenians  used  the  word  in  this  sense. 
Strabo,  or  rather  Strattis,  introduces  in  his  1 Phoenician,’  or,  according 
to  some,  his  1 Phoenicians,’  a cook  who  affects  to  speak  in  the  terms  of 
Homer,  whilst  addressing  his  master,  a citizen  of  Athens.  The  latter, 
to  whom  this  language  was  not  familiar,  says,  “ I must  get  the  books 
of  Philetas,  to  examine  the  signification,  the  value  of  each  of  these 
words 

T(Sv  roi»  $>i Arjra.  \apfidyayra  flij3\iuiy 
Xrorrciv  inaora  ri  Cvvariu  riv  pnfiiiroty. 

It  would  appear  from  this,  that  dictionaries  were  known  in  Athens  in 
the  time  of  Strattis,  an  ancient  comic  poet. 

69.  Tout  uv  It)  Aiyvtrriove  rpta  erea  <ftpovp>ianvrac.  The  Egyptians 
who  had  remained  three  years  in  garrison.  “ The  Sebrites  says 
Strabo,  “ were  expelled  by  Psammitichus.  The  name  signifies 
foreigners.  They  occupy  the  country  called  Tenesis,  and  are  governed 
by  a woman,  under  whose  authority  also  is  Meroe,  an  island  of  the  Nile 
adjacent  to  their  country,  and  above  which  is  another  island  formed  by 
the  same  river,  and  inhabited  also  by  these  foreigners.”  At  the  first 
view,  the  Sebrites  of  Strabo  appear  very  different  from  the  Automoli 
of  Herodotus.  1.  The  Sebrites  of  Strabo  were  driven  out  by  Psammi- 
tichus, whilst  the  Automoli  of  Herodotus  went  of  their  own  accord  into 
Ethiopia.  2.  The  Sebrites  are  near  to  the  island  of  Meroe,  whereas 
the  Automoli  are  fifty-six  days’  journey,  at  the  least,  distant  from  it. 
But,  nevertheless,  I have  always  thought  that  the  Sebrites  of  Strabo 
and  the  Automoli  of  Herodotus  were  the  same,  and  I am  still  of  that 

1 A then.  Deipnos.  IX.  vii.  p.  383,  B.  1 Strabo,  XVI.  p.  1115,  d. 
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opinion.  If  M.  Hennicke  condemns  me,  it  iss  because  I have  not 
sufficiently  explained  my  opinion.  It  does  not  appear  that  two  consi- 
derable portions  of  the  Egyptian  people  retired  at  two  different  times 
into  Ethiopia,  under  the  reign  of  the  same  prince.  If  Strabo  says  that 
the  Sebrites  were  driven  forth,  and  Herodotus  that  the  Automoli  volun- 
tarily retired,  that  scarcely  constitutes  a reason  for  believing  that  they 
were  two  distinct  bodies  of  people  ; it  is  merely  a different  manner  of 
relating  the  same  fact, — a kind  of  difference  which  is  found  in  all  his- 
torical writings,  even  those  of  modem  date.  As  to  the  spot  fifty-six 
days’ journey  distant  from  Meroe,  where  the  Automoli  were  found,  we 
may  suppose  that  that  was  the  place  to  which  they  repaired  on  their 
first  emigration,  and  where  they  remained  till  the  time  of  Herodotus. 
But  what  reason  can  we  have  for  supposing  it  impossible  that  in  the 
time  of  Strabo  they  should  have  approached  nearer  to  the  city  of 
Meroe  ? or  that  Strabo,  who  on  numerous  occasions  is  mistaken,  should 
not  be  so  on  this  ? 

Diodorus  Siculus  assigns  a different  reason  for  the  migration  of  the 
Egyptians  to  Ethiopia.  Psammitichus,  according  to  this  historian, 
having  undertaken 4 an  expedition  into  Syria,  assigned  to  strangers  and 
foreigners  the  post  of  honour,  placing  them  in  the  right  wing  of  his 
army,  and  treating  the  natives  with  very  little  consideration,  by  placing 
them  in  the  left  wing.  The  Egyptians,  who  amounted  to  more  than 
200,000,  abandoned  him,  and  advanced  towards  Ethiopia  in  the  design 
of  finding  a new  country.  The  king  first  sent  some  of  his  generals,  to 
justify  him  against  the  charge  of  giving  them  the  least  honourable 
place  ; but  as  they  refused  to  listen  to  these,  the  king  himself  with  all 
his  friends  pursued  them  by  water.  They  were  near  the  Nile,  and  had 
already  passed  the  frontiers  of  Egypt,  when  this  prince  besought  them 
to  change  their  design,  recalling  to  their  memory  the  temples  of  their 
gods,  their  country,  their  wives,  and  their  children.  They  replied 
unanimously,  striking  their  spears  upon  their  bucklers,  that  with  their 
arms  they  could  soon  obtain  a new  country ; then  raising  their  clothes, 
and  exposing  the  parts  which  decency  requires  to  be  concealed,  they 
exclaimed,  that  whilst  they  possessed  these,  they  should  never  be  in 
want  of  either  wives  or  children.  It  was  by  this  greatness  of  soul,  and 
this  contempt  of  what  the  rest  of  men  most  highly  prize,  that  they 
obtained  possession  of  the  finest  country  of  Ethiopia,  which  they 
divided  amongst  them  by  lot. 

The  foreigners,  whom  Diodorus  Siculus  mentions,  were  those  Ionians 
and  Carians  who  assisted  Psammitichus  in  obtaining  the  victory  over 
and  dethroning  his  eleven  colleagues  *.  The  gratitude  of  Psammitichus 
induced  him  to  give  his  entire  confidence  to  these  strangers.  All 
honours  were  reserved  for  them,  and  in  the  field  the  prince  considered 

s Hennicke,  Geogr.  Afr.  Herod,  p.  92.  6 Herod.  II.  clii.  cliv. 

4 Diod.  Sic.  I.  lxvii.  vol.  I.  p.  77- 
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his  safety  best  secured  by  confiding  to  them  the  protection  of  his  per- 
son. This  conduct  would  naturally  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  national 
troops,  and  promote  disaffection.  Aristotle ",  in  his  Rhetoric,  alludes 
to  this  historical  trait. 

XXXI.  70.  Tos’oOroi  fifjvcc  cvpioKorrai  ayatoipovfityot  il  ’EAf^civriVijr 
iropivofiii  ip  tc  row c AuropdAouc  roitrov c.  Such  is  the  number  of  months 
required  to  travel  from  Elephantina  to  the  country  of  the  Emigrants. 
Aristides 7 does  not  agree  with  Herodotus  as  to  the  number  of  months 
it  takes  to  travel  from  Elephantina  to  Meroe  or  to  the  country  of  the 
Automoli. 

[The  course  of  the  Nile  was  known,  according  to  Herodotus,  to  a 
distance  of  four  months’  journey  above  Egypt ; for  it  required  fifty-six 
days  to  go  from  Elephantina  to  Meroe,  and  from  this  place  to  the  coun- 
try of  the  Egyptian  emigrants  was  an  equal  distance ; so  that  from 
Egypt  to  the  Egyptian  colony  was,  in  round  numbers,  a four  months’ 
journey.  If  travelling  on  foot  be  here  understood,  (as  may  be  reason- 
ably assumed,)  then  the  Meroe  of  Herodotus  must  have  been  Merawe 
near  Jebel  Barkal,  a few  days  above  Dongola.  It  took  the  Turkish 
cavalry  under  Ismael  Beg,  thirty  days  to  reach  Dongola,  and  about 
fifty-four  to  arrive  at  Shendy,  following  tbe  river*.  They  marched, 
then,  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  geographical  miles  a day,  which  far  exceeds 
what  can  be  performed  by  a pedestrian  under  an  African  sun.  Burck- 
hardt,  who  travelled  up  the  Nile  to  the  frontiers  of  Dongola,  praises  his 
dromedaries 9 because  they  were  able  to  travel  nearly  ten  hours  a day 
in  a journey  of  thirty-five  days  going  and  returning ; yet  their  daily 
march,  measured  in  the  same  manner  on  the  map,  does  not  exceed 
seventeen  miles. 

Let  us  suppose  a pedestrian  to  perform  eight  geographical  miles  a 
day  in  a straight  line,  and  to  start  from  the  isle  of  Derar  (the  Tachompso 
of  our  author) ; he  will  then  arrive  in  forty  days  exactly,  at  the  head 
of  the  third  cataract  and  commencement  of  the  plains  of  Dongola ; there 
embarking,  he  will  arrive  in  twelve  days  more  (the  north  wind  making 
it  easy  to  navigate  fifteen  miles  a day)  at  Merawe,  which  we  suppose  to 
be  the  site  of  the  ancient  Meroe.  It  is  true  that  the  city  so  named 
appears,  at  a later  period,  to  have  been  situate  further  south  ; but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  capital  of  Ethiopia  was,  in  early  ages,  situate 
near  Jebel-el-Barkal ',  and  it  seems  most  probable  that  it  still  continued 
so  in  the  time  of  Herodotus. 

The  supposition  that  the  Meroe  of  our  author  was  identical  with  the 
capital  of  Tirhaka,  king  of  Ethiopia,  who  ruled  Egypt  280  years  before 

• Aristot.  III.  xvi.  p.  G03,  B,  and  of  8 Prokescli,  Das  I,aml  z wise  hen  den 
the  Oxford  Greek  edition  1750, 8vo,  III.  Kataracten,  Vien.  1831.  p.  173. 
ii.  xi.  p.  190.  9 Travels  in  Nubia,  p.  1. 

7 Aristid.  Orat.  AJgyptiac.  fol.  93.  lin.  1 Hoskins’s  Ethiopia,  p.  1 34. 

7 a fine. 
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our  author's  time  ’,  while,  at  a later  period  (the  Roman  age),  the  name 
and  sway  of  Meroe  retired  further  southward,  will  at  once  reconcile 
some  apparent  contradictions  of  ancient  writers.  Thus  we  can  easily 
understand  why  Eratosthenes  estimated  the  distance  from  Syene  to 
Meroe  at  625  miles,  Artemidorus  at  600  * ; the  site  of  the  more  ancient 
Meroe  being,  in  fact,  rather  more  than  560  geographical  miles  from  the 
Egyptian  frontier ; whereas  the  envoys  of  Nero  found  the  distance  from 
Syene  to  the  Meroe  of  their  time  to  be  873  miles,  which  corresponds 
exactly  with  the  position  of  the  modern  Shcndy.  Hence,  too,  we  per- 
ceive why  Herodotus  represents  the  Egyptian  emigrants  as  being  at  a 
distance  of  two  months'  journey  (about  500  miles)  from  Meroe,  while 
Pliny  makes  them  only  seventeen  days  distant  from  the  capital  of  that 
name.  Their  chief  town  was  named,  according  to  Bion,  Sape  ‘ ; nor 
can  it  be  well  doubted,  that  this  was  the  place  which  gave  to  the  river 
the  name  Astasobas,  Astasabas s,  or  Astusapes3 * 5 6:  as  the  Sobah  of 
Christian  times,  the  traces  of  which  are  still  discernible  it  rose  to  some 
importance. 

Those  who  imagine  that  the  Meroe  of  Herodotus  stood  in  the  country 
of  Atbara,  near  Shendy,  or  in  Sennar,  will  experience  some  difficulty 
in  finding  a place  for  the  Automoli  or  emigrants  conformable  to  his 
description.  With  respect  to  these,  although  there  is  no  room  for 
doubting  the  emigration  of  a body  of  Egyptians,  yet  it  is  evident  that 
our  author’s  statement  presents  the  truth  much  altered  and  exaggerated 
by  popular  tradition.  The  conspiracy  of  three  garrisons  at  the  three 
points  of  Egypt  most  remote  from  each  other,  is  manifestly  a fiction. 
The  march  of  240,000  men  through  Nubia  is  utterly  impossible.  To 
the  intrinsic  absurdity  of  that  statement,  Heeren  had,  with  unusual 
earnestness,  added  all  of  which  it  is  capable  ',  in  maintaining  that  the 
Egyptians  settled  in  Gojam  at  the  sources  of  the  Nile  in  Abyssinia.] 

[XXXII.  71.  Ti)v  iioor  irouvpiiovc  ir pot  (iipvpov  avtpov.  Keeping  their 
course  to  the  west.  If  the  Nasamones,  starting  from  the  south-eastern  angle 
of  the  Syrtis,  had  travelled  continually  westward,  it  is  plain  that  they 
could  never  have  reached  Negroland;  nor  would  that  be  the  natural 
course  for  persons  whose  object  it  was  to  explore  the  desert.  Hero- 
dotus evidently  made  their  narrative  conform  to  his  own  system.  He 
had  just  before  stated,  that  the  Nile  in  Ethiopia  flows  from  the  west 
and  the  setting  sun  ; pin  hi  curd  imripqt  re  Ka\  IjXiov  tvepituv.  He 
also  imagined  that  above  the  country  of  the  Automoli,  the  river  flowed 


3 Hoskins’s  Ethiopia,  pp.  145.  362. 

3 Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  VI.  xxix. 

* Id. ibid. 

‘ Strabo,  XVII. 

5 Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  V.  ix. 

7 This  is  the  Saba  of  the  Ethiopic  in- 
scriptions, brought  from  Axum  by  Riip- 
pell  (Reise  in  Abyss.  II.  p.  280)  ; and 


the  Soper  of  V ansleh  ( Quatremere,  Mdm. 
sur  la  Nubie,  II.  p.  36).  Cailliaud  (tom. 
II.  p.  203.)  thought  he  found  the  ruins  of 
Sobah  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Blue 
River,  but  we  believe  them  to  lie  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rahad. 

* Heercn’s  Ideen,  II.  i.  p.  434. 
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through  a region  uninhabitable  from  heat.  He  now,  therefore,  says, 
that  the  Nasamones  going  more  or  less  westward  (the  expression  irpoc 
(iipvpov  seems  rather  to  indicate  a quarter,  than  a point  of  the  compass) 
arrived  at  length  at  a river  which  he  is  willing  to  suppose  to  be  the  Nile. 

If  we  confine  our  attention  to  the  main  facts  of  the  narrative,  and,  in 
endeavouring  to  explain  it,  allow  ourselves  to  be  guided  by  the  estimate 
of  probabilities,  then  we  must  conclude  that  the  Nasamones  first  went 
south-westward  to  Fezzan,  and  thence  proceeded  nearly  southwards  to 
the  frontiers  of  Bornu  ; the  river  which  they  met  being  the  Yeou,  which 
runs  into  lake  Chad.  This  supposition  is  rendered  more  likely  by  the 
circumstance  that  the  track  here  marked  out  for  the  Nasamones  became, 
at  a later  period,  a frequented  road  ; the  Berber  tribes  on  the  frontiers 
of  Bomu  being  all  from  Augila 8,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Nasa- 
raones. 

Modem  geographers,  however,  yielding  more  to  the  vague  impres- 
sions of  the  grand  and  mysterious  than  to  calculations  of  probability, 
have  generally  decided  that  the  first  explorers  of  the  great  desert  went 
from  the  Syrtis  direct  to  Tomboktu.  But  this  city  was  not  founded 
for  seventeen  centuries  after  the  journey  in  question  : and,  besides,  the 
great  river  which  flows  in  a northerly  course  towards  Tomboktu  runs 
eastward  from  this  point  only  six  or  seven  days,  having  the  desert  on 
its  northern  bank,  when  it  turns  towards  the  south  through  a dry  and 
hilly  country  The  distance  between  Fezzan  and  Tomboktu  being 
considered,  as  well  as  the  short  space  during  which  the  river  in  that 
locality  holds  an  easterly  course,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  impro- 
bable that  the  river  seen  by  the  Nasamones  was  the  river  of  Tom- 
boktu.] 

72.  “ AirnnOai  xapxov.  Eat  fruits.  “ Aimadai  rapirov  is  not  to  gather 
fruits,  but  to  eat  them  l.  Ta  yap  o pvia  cal  rtrpaxoca  oira  a yOuuiTvto V 
unrtTai.  “ For  the  birds  and  the  quadrupeds  which  are  accustomed  to 
feed  on  human  bodies,  &c.”  Longus  also  uses  this  expression  in 
speaking  of  the  dogs  who,  taking  Dorcon  for  a wolf,  tore  him  to  pieces 
with  their  teeth  ’ : rot  aiipar oc  ijirrorro  avrov.  Cicero,  the  constant 
imitator  of  the  Greek  writers,  says,  in  like  manner3:  ‘ noluerunt  feris 
corpus  objicere,  ne  bestiis  quoque,  qu®  tantum  scelus  attigissent,  imma- 
nioribus  uteremur.’ 

73.  “AvSpai  fiwpov t.  Little  men.  These  little  men  have  long  since 
been  consigned  to  the  regions  of  fable.  Yet  Nonnosus  relates 4,  in  the 
history  of  his  embassy,  that  on  the  confines  of  Ethiopia  he  saw  certain 
black  men  of  very  diminutive  stature  and  shaggy  all  over  their  bodies. 
He  adds,  that  they  were  not  at  all  bold,  and  that  they  trembled  at  the  sight 
of  his  train.  If  these  be  the  same  people  of  whom  Herodotus  speaks, 

9 Denham’s  Travels,  vol.  II.  Append.  1 Longi  Pastoral.  I.  p.  18.  See  also 

P-  447.  Xenoph.  Memor.  I.  iii.  § xii. 

10  See  Cooley’s  Negroland,  p.  30.  * Cicero,  pro  Sexto  Roscio,  xxvi. 

1 Thucyd.  II.  60.  p.  180.  lin.  32.  * Photii  Biblioth.  Cod.  iii.  col.  8. 
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they  assumed  this  degree  of  boldness  only  perhaps  from  seeing  the 
Nasamones  in  very  small  numbers. 

The  account  of  Nonnosus  is  confirmed  by  modem  travellers*. 
“ Opposite  to  the  throne  of  the  king  (of  Loango)  sat  certain  dwarfs, 
with  their  backs  towards  him  ....  The  negroes  of  the  country  assert 
that  there  is,  in  the  interior,  a spacious  country  inhabited  wholly  by 
people  of  this  size,  whose  only  occupation  is  the  killing  of  elephants.” 

[The  words  of  Nonnosus  may  have  had  reference  to  the  large  apes 
inhabiting  the  forests  between  Abyssinia  and  the  Red  Sea.  The  dwarfs 
seen  in  Loango  by  Battel  belonged  to  the  diminutive  nation  of  the 
Matimbas*.  It  was  formerly  believed  that  a pygmy  nation  called 
Quimos  existed  in  Madagascar 7 ; but  no  trace  of  them  is  found  at  the 
present  day.  The  Bushmen  in  the  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
are,  however,  a specimen  of  a dwarfish  race  now  nearly  extinct.  The 
Bushmen  are  a foot  lower  than  the  European  standard,  and  of  extremely 
slender  form.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  great  deserts  of  Northern  Africa 
were  anciently  possessed  by  a diminutive  race,  who  have  become  extinct 
since  the  barren  waste  has  been  opened  by  the  increase  of  the  camel  to 
a more  vigorous  race  of  men,  possessing  larger  resources.] 

XXXIII.  74.  ’Er«apx°C  vo  r «/3ti  XXtro  tJvai  tov  NtlXov.  Etearchus 
conjectured  that  it  was  the  Nile.  [Larcher,  with  all  the  geographical 
speculators  of  his  day,  was  disposed  to  think  that  the  opinion  of  Hero- 
dotus or  Etearchus  was  confirmed  by  king  Juba,  who  stated*,  that  a 
river  rising  in  Mauritania,  and  afterwards  lost  in  the  sands  of  the  desert, 
emerged  again  in  the  country  of  the  Ethiopians,  under  the  name  of 
Nigris,  and  flowing  through  Ethiopia,  under  the  name  Astapus,  became 
the  Nile  of  Egypt.  The  Mauritanian  river  here  meant  was  unques- 
tionably the  river  of  Tafilelt.  The  discoveries  of  Denham  and  Clap- 
perton  have  put  an  end  to  the  theories  which  connected  the  waters  of 
western  Africa  with  the  Nile  of  Egypt.  Yet  geographical  speculation 
is  still  influenced  by  the  extinct  theory,  the  language  of  which,  obtained 
by  the  misinterpretation  of  ancient  authorities,  still  survives.  Owing 
to  the  supposed  connexion  of  the  Gaetulian  river  with  the  Nile,  the 
names  Niger  and  Nigritia  have  been  carried  into  the  heart  of  Africa. 
Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  name  Nigir  or  Nigris,  and  Nigritae  (the 
name  of  the  people),  are  derived  from  the  Latin  word  niger,  ‘ black.’ 
The  barbarous  name  Nigritia  has  no  etymological  connexion  with 
Negroland.  The  Gaetulian  name  Niger,  Niytip  or  Ntylp,  was  probably 
related  to  the  modem  name  ‘nakor.’] 

75.  Kal  6 Xoyoc  ovrio  aipeei.  And  reason  so  decides.  This  passage 
may  be  also  rendered,  ‘ and  I am  of  this  opinion ; ’ Xoyoc  signifying 


5 Histoire  des  Voyages,  tom.  IV.  Astley’s  Coll.  vol.  III.  p.  215. 
p.  601  ; Astley's  Coll.  vol.  III.  p.  228.  7 ltochon.  Voy.  a Madagascar,  p,  136. 

8 Purcbas’  Pilgrims,  vol.  II.  p.  080  ; » Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  V.  xxix. 
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sometimes  in  Herodotus,  * animus,'  * voluntas.'  'ArrrxpipcTui  6 Ovtrac  ra 
Kpta  rat  yj>  arai  S,n  fiiv  b Xoyoc  alpici ’ : “He  who  offers  the  sacri- 
fice, carries  away  the  flesh  of  the  victim,  and  disposes  of  it  according  to 
his  pleasure.”  [AipEte  was  used  in  a judicial  sense,  as  aipclr  rr/v  liKtjr, 
aipt'iv  ti)v  ypa<firiv 10 , ‘ to  gain  a suit,  take  an  information,’  &c.  Hence  it 
also  signifies  to  convict,  prove,  or  decide  *'.] 

76.  “IiTTpoc  rt  yap  irorafios  Apiafieroc  Ik  KtAraie  eat  ITvpjji't/c  nuXtOQ. 
For  the  Danube  commencing  from  the  Celts  and  the  city  of  Pyrene.  The 
author  of  the  ‘ Origin  of  the  earliest  Societies 1 ’ says,  that  Herodotus 
derives  the  Danube  from  the  Pyrenees  ; and  he  justifies  Herodotus,  on 
the  ground  that  the  Alps  formerly  bore  that  name.  It  is  very  doubtful, 
however,  whether  the  Alps  were  ever  called  Pyrenees.  The  authors 
who  have  given  that  name  to  the  Rhaetian  Alps,  in  the  vicinity  of  Trent, 
arc  all  very  modern  compared  with  Herodotus.  It  is  certain  that  there 
were  near  the  Rhine  certain  mountains  which  were  then  called  Pyre- 
nees, and  which  we  must  take  care  not  to  confound  with  those  which  we 
now  know  by  that  name.  In  confirmation  of  this,  I may  cite  Crinago- 
ras,  who  thus  expresses  himself,  in  an  epigram  on  Germanicus,  of 
which  the  following  are  the  first  two  verses  : 

Oupta  Ilupr/ruia,  Kai  at  /BaOuaycttc  “AXireis, 

At  'Pi'ivov  npoxgas  iyybc  anoflXtirtre1. 

77.  'Pf£t  pitrrjv  <r%t£uiy  rr)v  Euptitrijr.  It  flows  SO  as  to  cut  Europe 
through  the  middle.  This  is  not  exactly  true ; and  the  same  may  be 
observed  of  what  he  has  asserted  a little  before,  that  the  Nile  divides 
Libya  in  the  middle.  But  this  furnishes  no  reason  for  accusing  Hero- 
dotus, as  the  President  Bouhier  has  done,  of  confounding  the  Nile  with 
the  Niger’. 

78.  KeXroi  fieri  f£&>  'HparXrjtwv  arr/Xcwr.  The  Celtce  are  beyond  the 
pillars  of  Hercules.  These  are  the  Celt®  of  Lusitania.  The  pillars  of 
Hercules  were  at  Calpe.  All  that  was  beyond  the  straits  towards  the 
ocean  was  considered  as  beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules ; and  the  Medi- 
terranean isles  *,  near  Spain,  as  on  this  side  of  them.  Cadiz  was  consi- 
dered beyond,  as  may  be  seen  in  Strabo*.  That  extremity  of  Lusi- 
tania, which  projects  considerably ",  was  also  beyond  the  pillars.  There 
were  Celtae  upon  the  river  Anas  (the  Guadiana),  and  at  the  promon- 
tories Sacer  and  Nerium. 

79.  'Ofiovptovai  Si  Kvvyirlotai  ot  t<r%arot  rrpoc  Svtrfiiwy  oiKtovai.  They 

border  upon  the  Cynesians,  who  dwell  the  furthest  towards  the  west. 

9 Herod.  I.  cxxxii.  VII.  xli.  2 Analecta  Vet.  Poet.  Graec.  vol.  II. 

10  Demosth.  contra  Midiam  ; Id.  pro  p.  148.  See  also  Aristotle,  Meteor.  I.  13. 

CoronA.  5 Rech.  et  Dias,  sur  H^rodote,  p.  190. 

11  ASschines  in  Ctesiph.  lxii.  lxxv.  4 Strabo,  III.  p.  256,  b,  c. 

Aristoph.  Nubes,  591.  5 Id.  ibid.  p.  256,  c. 

1 Page  90,  note.  * Id.  ibid.  I.  p.  112,  b. 
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According  to  all  rules  of  syntax,  ot  ter^aroi  must  relate  to  Kvyjiointot 
which  immediately  precedes  it.  Stcphanus  of  Byzantium7  says  dis- 
tinctly, that  the  Cynetes  (who  are  the  same  as  the  Cynesians)  are  the 
last  people  towards  the  west,  which  is  also  expressed  in  the  clearest 
manner  by  Avienus ". 


Inde  Cempsis  adjacent 

Populi  Cynetum  prope  Cyneticum  jugum. 

Qua  sideralis  lucis  inclinatio  est, 

Alte  tumescens  ditis  Europaa  extimum 
In  belluosi  vergit  oceani  salum. 

Ana  amnis  illic  per  Cynetas  effluit, 

Sulcatque  gleham. 

XXXIV.  80.  'H  it  Aiyi/jiroc  rij c optivijc  KtXuciijc  paXiara.  Kt] 
iivTiif  eicra «.  Egypt  is  nearly  opposite  to  the  mountainous  country  of 
Cilicia.  This  situation  has  given  occasion  to  the  following  comparison 
of  Oppian*.  “ The  Ister  and  the  Nile,  opposed  in  their  course,  do  not 
descend  towards  the  sea  with  equal  rapidity  : on  the  one  hand,  the  Ister, 
traversing  the  snowy  regions  of  the  north,  dashes  with  roaring  violence 
over  the  rocks  of  Scythia ; on  the  other,  we  have  the  Nile,  coming  from 
Libya,  whose  sacred  waves  rush  foaming  into  the  ocean,  and  cause  its 
surges  to  shake  with  fear.” 

[Observe  the  distinction  here  in  the  use  of  the  genitive  and  dative 
cases:  »j  Niyvirros  rijc  opeiyijt  Ki\irii|{  avrlr)  khrai,  ‘Egypt  lies  ex- 
tended in  front  of  Cilicia.’  But  in  speaking  of  a definite  point,  the 
dative  is  used,  r;  ce.  iav win)  rip  “Itrrptp  avrtoy  eecrai,  ‘ Sinope  lies  oppo- 
site to  the  Danube.’] 

81.  Ourii)  roe  NttAoe  coeiw  iliiroiiaOai  rp  “hrrpu.  Thus  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  Nile  may  be  matched  with  the  Danube.  Herodotus  com- 
pares the  course  of  the  Nile  with  that  of  the  Ister;  he  says  that  the 
Nile  divides  Libya  in  the  middle,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  Ister 
divides  Europe.  The  Nile  flows  from  the  western  part  of  Libya,  the 
Ister  from  the  western  side  of  Europe.  The  Ister  empties  itself  into 
the  Euxine  sea;  the  Nile  passes  through  Egypt,  and,  changing  its 
course,  discharges  itself  into  the  sea.  The  only  point  here  was  to 
show,  that  the  mouth  of  the  Ister  is  opposite  to  Egypt.  Mountainous 
Cilicia,  he  says,  is  opposite  to  Egypt ; thence,  in  five  days,  we  arrive 
at  Sinope  on  the  Euxine  sea ; Sinope  is  opposite  to  the  Ister.  I think, 
therefore,  he  adds  in  conclusion,  that  a parallel  may  be  drawn  between 
the  Ister  and  the  Nile. 


7  In  a fragment  preserved  to  us  by 
the  Emperor  Constantine,  Admin ist.  Im- 
per.  C.  23.  It  should  be  placed  under 
the  word  ’Ifiijpia.  Berkel  lias  in- 


serted it  in  his  edition.  But  it  does  not 
occur  at  all  in  Pinedo’s. 

8 Avieni  Ora  maritiina,  200. 

9 Oppiani  Cyneg.  II.  138. 
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XXXV.  82.  "Epya  Xoyov  /jefui.  Works  great  beyond  expression. 
Euripides  says  the  same  thing  1 : 

EliW  yap  avrwy  Kpeioaor,  >j  \tlai  \oyipy 
ToXfo'ipaO',  oi r ij\7rt(or  aipi/tnty  iru\ty. 

“ I know  that  their  high  warlike  achievements,  by  which  they  hoped  to 
take  the  city,  are  beyond  all  expression.”  See  Mr.  Markland’s  note  on 
this  verse. 

And  Thucydides  ’,  speaking  of  the  ravages  which  the  plague  had 
made  at  Athens,  says,  ytvoptvov  yap  Kpiieoov  \6yov  to  ilcoc  rijc 
voaov. 

83.  At  per  yui'aictf  ay opa^ovm.  The  women  frequent  the  public 
place.  This  was  quite  contrary  to  the  manners  of  the  Greeks.  The 
women  in  their  country  did  not  go  out.  The  men  repaired  to  the 
public  places,  and  all  commercial  transactions  were  effected  by  them. 
'AyopaZtiv  signifies  to  be  in  the  public  place,  to  walk  in  the  public 
square.  Herodotus  always  uses  it  in  this  sense  ’.  The  ancient  Athe- 
nians seldom  used  this  word  in  the  sense  of  buying ; and  it  is  because 
it  was  so  seldom  used  in  that  sense,  that  Harpocration  has  explained  it 
in  his  Lexicon. 

The  employments  of  the  two  sexes  shows  that  in  Egypt  the  wives 
enjoyed  more  authority  than  their  husbands,  though  Herodotus  says 
nothing  about  it.  Diodorus  Siculus  grants  this,  and  thinks  that  the 
object  was  by  that  custom  to  perpetuate  their  gratitude  for  the  bene- 
ficent government  of  Isis.  For  this  reason,  says  he  *,  the  queens  are 
more  honoured  in  Egypt  than  the  kings,  and  the  authority  of  the  women 
is  predominant  in  private  families.  It  is  stipulated  in  the  marriage- 
contract,  that  the  wife  shall  be  the  mistress  of  her  husband,  and  that  he 
shall  in  all  things  obey  her. 

This  assertion  of  Diodorus  by  no  means  contradicts  what  he  says  of 
the  opinion  of  the  Egyptians  * as  to  children  born  out  of  wedlock,  viz. 
that  they  never  consider  them  as  bastards,  even  if  they  have  them  by  a 
purchased  slave,  because  they  think,  adds  he,  that  the  father  is  the  sole 
author  of  their  existence,  and  that  the  mother  supplies  the  embryo  with 
no  more  than  a place  and  nourishment.  But  this  is  far  from  saying 
that  they  had  no  regard  for  their  maternal  descent,  as  M.  De  Pauw 
asserts,  for  the  purpose  of  building  his  own  system  on  that  founda- 
tion *. 

Nymphodorus  relates  7,  in  the  thirteenth  book  of  the  Customs  of 
Barbarous  Nations,  that  Sesostris,  finding  Egypt  over-populous,  and 
fearing  that  its  inhabitants  might  unite  against  him,  obliged  them  to 

1 Euripid.  Supplies.  Mulier.  844.  5 Id.  ibid.  viii.  p.  ill. 

* Thucyd.  II.  50.  p.  129.  Iln.  28.  6 Itecherches  1‘liilosophiijucs  sur  les 

* Herod.  III.  cxxxvii.  cxxxix.  IV.  Egyptiens  et  les  Chinois,  I . ii. 

cxliv  ; Xenoph.  Helleu.  II.  iv.  § x.  p.  110.  7 Schol.  SophocL  ad  CEdip.  Col.  Roma?, 

4 Diod.  Sic.  1.  xxvii.  p.  31.  1618,  Big.  S.  11, 
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adopt  the  employments  of  women,  in  the  hope  of  enervating  and  ren- 
dering them  effeminate.  He  then  gives  the  same  details  as  Herodotus. 

84.  KajrijXtvouai.  They  are  the  traders.  This  fact  is  attested  by 
other  writers.  “ In  Egypt,”  says  Sophocles  ',  “ the  men,  seated  in  the 
interior  of  the  houses,  occupy  themselves  in  making  linen,  whilst  their 
wives  go  out  to  market  for  the  necessaries  of  life.”  The  ancient  Scho- 
liast upon  this  verse  cites  the  passage  from  the  historian  Nymphodorus, 
which  I have  given  in  the  preceding  note.  Pomponius  Mela*  relates 
the  same  circumstance,  or  rather  has  contented  himself  with  translating 
from  Herodotus.  [The  arts  which  in  Greece  formed  branches  of 
domestic  economy,  within  the  province  of  the  women,  had  risen  in 
Egypt  to  the  rank  of  ingenious  manufactures,  which  were  carried  on  by 
the  men.] 

85.  "A via  ryv  Kpoeyv  itOeovrts.  Pushing  the  woof  upwards.  Those 
who  wish  for  more  particular  information  on  this  point,  may  consult 
Salmasius  upon  the  Aurelian  of  Vopiscus  amongst  the  writers  of  the 
Augustan  History '.  [The  mode  of  weaving  here  described  is  repre- 
sented in  Egyptian  paintings  ’.] 

86.  'Ipdrcu  yurt)  piv  ovdtfiirj.  No  woman  holds  the  sacred  office. 
Herodotus  seems  to  contradict  himself  on  this  point,  a little  further 
on  (liv).  But  Valckenaer  perceived  that  the  text  had  been  altered,  and 
that  we  should  there  read  yt/iuticac  ipac,  as  also  in  lvi.  The  assertion 
of  Herodotus  is  positive  ; and  yet  in  the  Isiac  Table  we  find  mention 
of  two  priestesses.  Count  Caylus  3 endeavours  to  reconcile  our  his- 
torian with  that  ancient  monument,  by  supposing  that  married  women 
only  were  excluded  from  the  priesthood,  but  that  maidens  were  admitted 
into  it.  But  this  is  rather  eluding  than  clearing  up  the  difficulty.  Is 
it  certain  that  they  were  actually  priestesses  who  are  recorded  on  the 
Isiac  Table  ? Might  they  not  be  women  attached  to  the  temple,  having 
certain  offices,  but  not  being  strictly  priestesses  ? Or  they  might  be 
slaves,  such  as  there  were  in  the  temple  of  Venus,  on  Mount  Eryx, 
whom  Strabo  calls4  hpoSoiiXovt  and  itpa  trwpara.  The  monuments 
cited  to  prove  the  admission  of  females  into  the  priesthood,  are  all 
greatly  posterior  to  our  historian.  Persius,  Juvenal,  Apuleius,  reported 
only  what  existed  in  their  own  day.  They  are  much  too  modern  for 
us  to  rely  on  with  regard  to  things  which  happened  in  the  age  of  Hero- 
dotus. 

XXXVI.  87.  O!  ipccc  tupcvvrm.  The  priests  shave  their  heads.  This 
custom  was  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  priests,  as  all  the  nation  shaved 
their  heads  and  their  chins,  except  in  time  of  mourning,  as  our  author 
notices  a little  further  on.  But  the  priests  alone  shaved  their  eyebrows 

* Sophocl.  (Eilip.  Col.  352.  ex  edit.  1 Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  II.  p.  GO. 
Brunck.  339.  * Recueil  d’Antiquittfs  Egyptiennes, 

t Pompon.  Mela,  I.  ix.  p.  62,  63.  Etnisq.  vol.  VII.  p.  58. 

1 Hist.  Aug.  vol.  II.  p.  564.  * Strabo,  Geogr.  VI.  p.  418,  B. 
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and  all  the  rest  of  their  bodies.  Sotion  * relates  that  Eudoxus,  during 
the  fourteen  months  that  he  dwelt  with  the  Egyptian  priests,  shaved  his 
beard  and  his  eyebrows,  and  Herodotus  says  (xxxvii.)  that  the  priests 
shaved  their  whole  body  every  three  days.  [Or  rather  every  second 
day.  See  Note  C of  this,  and  Note  64  of  the  preceding  book.] 

88.  ToJf  aWo'iai  avOpuiroioi.  Amongst  other  nations.  Herodotus  of 
course  does  not  mean  to  include  the  Greeks,  who  in  this  respect  fol- 
lowed the  practice  of  the  Egyptians.  “ When  any  misfortune,”  says 
Plutarch6,  “happens  to  the  Greeks,  the  women  shave  their  hair,  and 
the  men  let  it  grow,  because  the  latter  are  usually  in  the  habit  of  cut- 
ting the  hair,  and  the  women  of  wearing  it.” 

89.  K //Se« . . . roi/g  pdKiora.  mcrai.  Especially  the  nearest  relatives. 
The  text  of  Herodotus  implies,  ‘ those  whom  the  mourning  most  nearly 
concerns.’  Demosthenes,  in  his  pleading  against  Macartatus  \ calls 
them  oi  it poat'iKovreg.  The  expression  of  Sophocles,  in  a like  case, 
approaches  still  more  nearly  to  that  of  our  historian 8,  >;«'  poi  yiytt  ra 
roiSe  irevdtiy  tt^/u ara  : “ The  duty  of  lamenting  his  misfortunes  nearly 
concerns  me,  on  account  of  my  relationship.” 

90.  Tac  (etag.  Spelt.  The  Greek  has,  ‘ but  they  derive  all  their 
nourishment  from  the  Olyra,  which  some  call  Zea.’  The  Zea  is  a 
description  of  grain,  the  same  as  spelt. 

91.  [Itpirapyoyrai.  Arc  circumcised.  The  priests  only  were  obliged 
to  do  this  ; the  rest  of  the  Egyptians  were  dispensed  from  it,  unless 
they  wished  to  be  initiated  into  the  mysteries,  or  obtain  a knowledge 
of  the  sacred  sciences.  See  the  celebrated  Bishop  of  Avranches 
(Huet)  on  Origen  °. 

92.  Ai<patrioicri  St  y papnaot  xptuivrai.  They  have  two  kinds  of 
writing.  Diodorus  Siculus  1 agrees  in  this  with  our  historian.  But 
St.  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Porphyry  reckon  three  sorts  of  letters '. 
“ Those,”  says  the  first,  “ who  are  instructed  in  Egypt,  first  learn  the 
different  sorts  of  letters : the  first  of  these  is  called  the  epistolary ; the 
second,  the  sacerdotal,  used  by  the  sacred  writers ; and  the  third,  the 
hieroglyphic.”  “ During  the  stay  of  Pythagoras  in  Egypt,”  says  Por- 
phyry ’,  “ he  learned  the  wisdom  and  the  language  of  that  country,  and 
the  three  different  sorts  of  letters,  the  epistolary,  the  hieroglyphic,  and 
the  symbolic.” 

Although  I ara  not  aware  at  what  precise  period  the  Egyptians  began 
to  have  an  alphabet,  it  appears  certain  that  it  was  long  anterior  to  the 
invasion  of  Cambyses.  This  may  be  proved.  It  appears  to  me  equally 
certain  that  they  were  not  indebted  for  it  to  their  neighbours  ; their 

1 Iliog.  Laiirt.  VIII.  lxxxvii.  p.  545.  III.  iii.  vol.  I.  p.  176,  where  he  says 

0 Plutarch.  Quiest.  Rum.  p.  367,  a-  that  the  Ethiopians  employed  indiscrimi- 

7 Deniosth.  adv.  Macart.  p.  609.  104.  nately  the  two  sorts  of  letters  in  use 

9 Soplmcl.  {Ed.  Col.  771.  among  the  Egyptians. 

9 In  Origenem,  ad  Genes,  p.  10  ; and  7 Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  V.  vol.  1 1. 
HomiL  V.  in  Jerem.  p.  159.  p.  657. 

* Diod.  Sic.  I.  lxxxi.  vol.  I.  p.  91  ; 1 Porphyr.  in  vita  Pythag.  p.  15. 
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extreme  reserve  excluding  them  from  all  information  which  they  might 
have  acquired  from  a freer  intercourse. 

[The  Egyptians  had  two  kinds  of  writing  ; viz.  the  Hieratic  or  sacer- 
dotal, and  the  Demotic  or  vulgar.  But  the  former  was  also  distin- 
guishable into  the  hieroglyphic  or  monumental  writing,  and  the  linear 
which  is  properly  called  Hieratic.  The  original  characters  were  those 
of  the  hieroglyphic  reduced  to  mere  lines ; they  formed  the  Hieratic 
character,  properly  so  called ; and  modified  still  further  for  convenience, 
they  gave  rise  to  the  demotic,  cursive,  or  epistolary  writing.  The 
Rosetta  stone*  vindicates  the  correctness  of  our  historian's  statement, 
as  it  presents  the  same  inscription  in  only  two  kinds  of  Egyptian 
writing,  viz.  hieroglyphic  and  demotic. 

The  writing  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  was  not  wholly  alphabetical. 
They  had  many  phonetic  characters  or  figures  representing  sounds,  but 
with  these  they  mingled  many  which  were  merely  symbolical ; nor  were 
the  symbols  wholly  dispensed  with  in  the  popular  or  cursive  writing. 
Most  of  the  characters  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  from  which  the  alphabets 
of  modern  Europe  are  derived,  may  be  traced  back  to  the  hieratic 
writing  of  Egypt,  and  thence  to  the  hieroglyphic  figures  \] 

XXXVII.  93.  XaXKcuv  irorijpiW.  Cups  of  brass.  Hellanicus  of 
Lesbos,  anterior  to  Herodotus  by  twelve  years,  says9,  in  his  history  of 
Egypt,  that  the  Egyptians  have,  in  their  eating-rooms4 * 6 7,  vessels  for 
drinking  and  strainers  made  of  brass  ’. 

94.  KaOapiortjroc  etwee.  From  a principle  of  cleanliness.  That  the 
body  may  contract  no  impurity.  Voltaire 8 assigns  other  reasons  for 
this  custom  ; but  I should  imagine  that  the  Egyptian  priests  were  aware 
of  the  motives  from  which  they  acted. 

Philo 1 says,  that  circumcision  was  instituted  for  the  prevention  of  a 
disorder  very  dangerous  and  very  difficult  to  cure,  which  was  called 
‘ the  carbuncle,’  and  to  which  all  those  who  remain  uncircumcised  are 
peculiarly  liable. 

The  inhabitants  of  Otaheite,  or  King  George’s  Island,  practise  cir- 
cumcision from  the  same  motive*. 

Bruce,  who  is,  of  course,  better  informed  than  Philo,  pretends  to  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  reasons  which  determined  the  Egyptians  to 
adopt  circumcision  *,  than  the  learned  Jew  who  lived  in  Egypt.  He 
arrogantly  decides,  that  the  reasons  assigned  by  Philo,  and  deduced 


4 In  the  British  Museum. 

* See  the  Atheneeum,  No.  504.  p.  451. 

6 A then.  Deipnos.  II.  vi.  p.  470,  D. 

1 I thus  translate  iv  roig  n'tKoir.  See 
Vitruvius,  VI.  v.  vi. 

* It  is  usually  called  a strainer  in 
speaking  of  liquors.  ’HOdvisov  is  a di- 
minutive of  r)8poc.  See  Chishull’s  Asiat. 
Antiq.  p.  30. 


8 Philos,  dc  l’Histoire,  p.  138. 

1 Philo  de  Circumcisione,  vol.  II. 
p.  211. 

3 See  the  London  Chronicle,  vol. 
XXX.  p.  321.  for  Captain  Carteret’s 
Voyage. 

3 Travels  to  discover  the  source  of  the 
Nile,  vol.  III.  book  v.  xii.  p.  345. 
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from  cleanliness  and  the  heat  of  the  climate,  are  absurd.  How  can  he 
explain  then  the  statement  of  the  English  physician,  who  was  resident 
at  Aleppo  at  the  time  of  Niebuhr’s  voyage 4,  and  what  was  mentioned 
by  the  friend  of  that  traveller  ? 

95.  'lea  fit/Te  (f>detp  yt'ire  a\\o  fivoapov.  Neither  vermin  nor  any 
other  filth.  Philo  s asserts  the  same  thing : the  Egyptian  priests  shave 
their  bodies,  lest  any  kind  of  dirt  should  accumulate  on  the  surface  of 
the  skin,  which  would  be  contrary  to  the  purity  of  their  ministry.  The 
same  custom  prevailed  amongst  the  Jews  : if  any  dust  or  dead  vermin 
were  found  between  the  garment  of  the  priest  and  his  skin,  he  was 
incapacitated  for  the  functions  of  the  priesthood.  ‘ Si  pulvis  aut  pedi- 
culus  6 mortuus  esset  intra  camem  aut  vestem,  discrimen  habebatur,  et 
ministerium  ejus  sacerdotis  hoc  modo  fiebat  illegitimum.’ 

96.  'F.cOijra  le  . . . Xirtsp,  A garment  of  linen.  Plutarch  observes, 
that  the  priests  of  Isis  wore  garments  of  linen,  and  he  adds  that  they 
did  so  in  accordance  with  the  maxim  of  Plato,  that  none  but  the  pure 
should  approach  the  pure7.  Now,  it  would  be  an  inconsistency  for 
those  who  took  so  much  care  to  remove  the  hairs  from  their  own  bodies, 
to  wear  clothes  formed  from  the  hair  of  other  animals.  Linen  is  pro- 
duced from  the  immortal  earth,  which  furnishes  not  only  fruits  to  be 
eaten,  but  cleanly  and  delicate  clothing,  not  burdensome  to  the  wearer, 
and  adapted  to  all  the  different  seasons  of  the  year. 

Pliny  appears  of  a different  opinion,  and  says,  that  cotton  clothing 
was  very  acceptable  to  the  priests  *.  But  this  does  not  exclude  linen. 
He  is  more  likely  to  be  right,  however,  since  Plutarch,  Herodotus,  and 
all  the  other  authors  who  have  referred  to  the  clothing  of  the  Egyptian 
priests,  have  mistaken  the  byssus,  which  is  certainly  cotton,  for  a 
species  of  linen".  The  initiated,  we  know,  wore  a robe  of  cotton,  and 
we  may  presume  that  the  priests  did  so  likewise  ’. 

This  robe  of  the  initiated  was  of  white  cotton  cloth.  ‘ Tunc  * in- 
fluunt  turbae  sacris  divinis  initiatas,  viri  foeminseque  omnis  dignitatis  et 
omnis  aetatis,  linteae  vestis  candore  puro  luminosi.’ 

This  passage  seems  to  contradict  what  I have  said  above  ; but  it 
only  proves  that  cotton  (byssus)  being  scarce,  linen  was  used  as  a sub- 
stitute. 

In  the  funereal  ceremonies,  such  as  the  celebration  of  the  death  of 
Osiris,  the  priests  wore  garments  of  black,  and  were  then  called  Mela- 
nophori". 


* Description  de  l’Arabie,  p.  68. 

5 Philo  de  Circumcisione,  vol.  II. 

p.  211. 

6 Maimonides,  de  suppcllectile  tem- 
pli,  ix.  Confer  Schmidt,  de  Sacerd.  et 
Sacrif.  ./Egypt.  p.  15,  note. 

7 Plutarch,  de  Is.  et  Osir.  p.  352,  n, 

E. 

* Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  XIX.  i.  torn.  II. 
p.  156. 


9 Pollucis  Onomast.  VII.  xvii.  § 75. 
vol.  II.  p.  741. 

1 Apul.  Metamorph.  XI.  p.  388. 

2 Id.  ibid.  p.  371. 

3 See  an  inscription  quoted  by  Schmidt 
de  Saccrdot.,  &c.  p.  208.  Recueil  d’Au- 
tiq.  Egypt.,  &e.  tom.  II.  pi.  viii  ; 
tom.  III.  pi.  ii.  iii.,  &c.  Steph.  Lc  Moine 
Epistola  de  Melanophoris,  p.  262. 
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The  young  priests  of  inferior  rank  wore  only  a short  garment,  which 
reached  no  lower  than  the  knees ; those  whose  dress  descended  to  the 
feet,  appear  to  have  been  of  superior  rank*.  The  girdle  of  the  dress 
was  decorated  with  hieroglyphic  characters.  They  wore  likewise 
another  girdle  fastened  very  tight  immediately  under  the  breast.  A 
higher  order  of  priests  had  a garment  tied  a little  above  the  loins,  which 
descended  to  their  feet.  Those  of  still  higher  rank  wore  a dress  that 
fitted  tight  to  the  body  from  head  to  foot ; but  their  arms  were  bare. 
The  dress  of  the  high-priests  and  the  prophets  was  more  ample,  and 
covered  their  persons  entirely,  except  the  extremity  of  the  hands. 

The  priests,  like  the  gods  whom  they  worshipped,  wore  different 
collars,  indicative  of  their  respective  rank.  They,  also,  as  well  as  the 
kings 5,  bore  a sceptre  in  the  form  of  an  Egyptian  plough,  representa- 
tions of  which  may  be  seen  in  Norden’s  Travels,  pi.  lvi.  and  in 
Niebuhr’s  Description  of  Arabia,  pi.  xv.  fig.  c.  They  borrowed  this 
custom  from  the  Ethiopians. 

97.  Aovitcu  ii  fii'c.  They  wash  themselves  twice.  There  is  here  a 
slight  difference  from  what  we  read  in  Porphyry.  “ They  washed  them- 
selves says  that  author,  “ three  times  a day  in  cold  water ; on  getting 
out  of  bed,  before  eating,  and  immediately  before  retiring  to  rest.  If 
a nocturnal  pollution  occurred  to  them,  they  immediately  purified  them- 
selves by  bathing.” 

“ Those  of  the  priests 7 who  observe  the  law  more  strictly,  use,  for 
the  purpose  of  purifying  themselves,  pure  water,  of  which  the  ibis  has 
drunk  ; for  this  bird,  so  far  from  drinking  any  water  that  could  occa- 
sion disease,  or  might  contain  poison,  will  not  even  approach  it.” 

98.  Qpyaciag  fivpia c.  Ten  thousand  religious  practices.  “ They 
purified  themselves8  during  the  time  that  they  observed  continency. 
This  was  strictly  kept  for  a certain  time  previous  to  some  religious  acts, 
sometimes  for  forty-two  days,  sometimes  for  more,  sometimes  for  less, 
but  never  for  less  than  seven  days.  They  abstained  during  that  time 
from  the  flesh  of  animals,  from  vegetables  and  herbs,  and,  above  all, 
from  intercourse  with  women.  Their  bed  is  formed  of  branches  of  the 
palm-tree,  which  they  call  bais ; a semi-cylinder  of  polished  wood 
serves  them  for  a pillow  ; they  accustom  themselves  to  the  endurance 
of  thirst  and  hunger,  and  at  all  times  to  live  sparingly.” 

99.  Oatryovai  Ct  sal  ayaOa  ovk  o\iya.  They  enjoy  in  return  not  a 
few  advantages.  Amongst  these  was  a prerogative  which  our  historian 
has  omitted  to  mention,  and  which  appears  to  me  more  important  than 
any  he  has  enumerated,  and  therefore  not  to  be  passed  over.  They 
were  the  judges  of  the  nation,  as  ./Elian  positively  asserts8,  and  as  may 


* Recueil  d’Antiq.  Egypt,  tom.  V. 
pi.  xviii.  1 et  4. 

s Diod.  Sic.  III.  iii.  vol.  I.  p.  176. 

0 Porpliyr.  do  Abstin.,  &c.  IV.  vii. 

p.  317. 


7 Plutarch,  de  Is.  et  Osir.  p.  381,  a. 

8 Porpliyrius,  ut  supra. 

9 /Elian.  Ilist.  Var.  XIV.  xxxiv. 
vol.  II.  p.  977. 
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be  inferred  from  Diodorus  Siculus  \ who  excludes,  from  all  civil  func- 
tions, soldiers,  husbandmen,  workmen,  and,  in  short,  all  but  those  of 
the  sacerdotal  order.  And  as  the  priests  in  this  nation  were  the  only- 
depositaries  of  the  sciences,  we  may  conclude  that  they  were  the  only 
persons  instructed  in  the  laws.  Every  city  had,  no  doubt,  its  parti- 
cular judge  ; but  the  supreme  tribunal  of  the  nation,  in  all  probability, 
was  held  at  Thebes.  Indeed,  on  the  walls  of  the  sepulchre  of  Osy- 
mandyas,  in  that  city  3,  the  thirty  judges  were  engraved.  Ten  were 
taken  from  Heliopolis,  ten  from  Memphis,  and  ten  from  Thebes’. 
These  thirty  judges  chose  from  amongst  themselves  the  man  of  the 
most  exalted  character*,  and  constituted  him  their  president.  The  city 

sent  another  judge  in  his  place He  wore  round  his  neck  a chain 

of  gold,  to  which  was  suspended  an  image  formed  by  an  arrangement 
of  precious  stones,  and  which  was  called  Truth.  This  figure  * had  its 
eyes  closed ; from  which  circumstance  we  may  conjecture  that  it  repre- 
sented the  human  form. 

./Elian  relates  the  same  particulars,  and  probably  copies  them  from 
Diodorus  Siculus  ; but,  as  he  adds  a very  judicious  observation,  I ought 
not  to  withhold  it  from  the  reader  : “ I should  deem  it  better  that  a 
judge  should  have  truth  engraven  on  his  heart,  than  the  image  of  it  in 
stone  hung  round  his  neck.”  We  may  add,  that  he  was  enjoined 
always  to  have  this  before  him,  that  he  might  not  lose  sight  of  it  in  his 
judgments. 

We  can  scarcely  help  remarking  the  strong  resemblance  of  these 
usages  to  those  of  the  Jews.  1.  Before  the  establishment  of  kings,  the 
high-priest  administered  justice,  unless  there  was  a judge  especially 
named.  2.  The  Urim  and  Thummim  of  this  high-priest  bore  a consi- 
derable resemblance  to  the  image  worn  by  the  first  judge  of  Egypt. 
Both  were  suspended  from  golden  chains,  and  composed  of  precious 
stones.  We  have  no  exact  description  of  the  Thummim  of  the  Jews  ; 
and  we  ought  the  less  to  depend  on  that  given  by  the  Rabbis,  as  they 
are  fond  of  amusing  themselves  with  fables,  and  as,  at  the  time  when 
they  wrote,  the  Thummim  was  no  longer  in  existence.  Besides  these 
two  features  of  conformity  between  the  image  of  the  grand  judge  and 
the  Thummim,  I can  show  another;  namely,  that  the  Thummim  is 
rendered  by  the  Septuagint  (Exod.  xxviii.  verse  30)  by  the  word 
’A\>i6tia,  truth,  which  is  precisely  the  word  employed  both  by  .Elian 
and  Diodorus  Siculus.  [Perhaps  the  Egyptian  goddess  Tme,  Truth,  is 
the  original  of  the  Themis  of  the  Greeks  and  of  the  Thummim  of  the 
Hebrews.] 

100.  Ourt  ti  yap  riiv  oieiftuy  Tpifiovat.  They  consume  no  part  of 

* Diod.  Sic.  I.  lxxiii.  lxxiv.  pp.  84,  chosen.  Hist.  Var.  XIV.  xxxiv.  vol.  II. 

85.  p.  977- 

J lil.  ibid,  xlviii.  vol.  I.  p.  58.  1 Diod.  Sic.  1.  xlviii.  vol.  I.  p.  58. 

3 Id.  ibid.  lxxv.  vol.  I.  p.  88.  .Elian,  loco  laudato. 

* .'Elian  says,  that  the  oldest  was 
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their  own  properly.  The  whole  of  Egypt*  was  divided  into  three  por- 
tions. The  first  belonged  to  the  sacerdotal  order,  and  was  appropriated 
to  the  sacrifices  and  the  maintenance  of  the  ministers  of  the  temple. 
This  was  exempted  from  all  kinds  of  impost’.  It  was  Isis'  who  gave 
to  the  priests  a third  of  her  kingdom,  as  an  inducement  to  attribute 
divine  honours  to  her  husband  Osiris  after  his  death.  But  Moses,  who 
is  more  worthy  of  credit  than  Diodorus  Siculus,  informs  us,  that  they 
obtained  these  lands  from  the  liberality  of  their  sovereign.  When 
Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  gained  possession  of  the  money,  the  cattle, 
and  the  lands  of  his  subjects,  through  the  counsels  of  Joseph,  whom 
he  had  made  his  minister,  and  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  the 
high-priest  of  the  sun,  he  did  not  interfere  with  the  lands  of  the  priest- 
hood ’,  but  furnished  them  with  com  in  abundance.  “ And  they 
brought  their  cattle  unto  Joseph  : and  Joseph  gave  them  bread  in 
exchange  for  horses,  and  for  the  flocks,  and  for  the  cattle  of  the  herds, 
and  for  the  asses ; and  he  fed  them  with  bread  for  all  their  cattle  for 
that  year.  When  that  year  was  ended,  they  came  unto  him  the  second 
year,  and  said  unto  him,  We  will  not  hide  it  from  my  lord,  now  that 
our  money  is  spent ; my  lord  also  hath  our  herds  of  cattle,  there  is  not 
ought  left  in  the  sight  of  my  lord,  but  our  bodies  and  our  lands  : 
wherefore  shall  we  die  before  thine  eyes,  both  we  and  our  land  ? buy 
us  and  our  land  for  bread,  and  we  and  our  lands  will  be  servants  unto 
Pharaoh  ; and  give  us  seed,  that  we  may  live,  and  not  die,  that  the  land 
be  not  desolate.  And  Joseph  bought  all  the  land  of  Egypt  for  Pharaoh ; 
for  the  Egyptians  sold  every  man  his  field,  because  the  famine  prevailed 
over  them  : so  the  land  became  Pharaoh’s.  And  as  for  the  people,  he 
removed  them  to  cities  from  one  end  of  the  borders  of  Egypt  even  to 
the  other  end  thereof.  Only  the  land  of-  the  priests  bought  he  not ; 
for  the  priests  had  a portion  assigned  them  of  Pharaoh,  and  did  eat 
their  portion  which  Pharaoh  gave  them  : wherefore  they  sold  not  their 
lands.”  [Pharaoh  was  not  a proper  name,  but  a general  title  of  the 
Egyptian  kings.] 

101.  \ldorai  Si  o<pt  roi  oIvoq  apiriXivoc.  They  also  (jive  them  wine. 
The  Greek  adds,  ‘ of  the  vine,’  to  distinguish  it  from  beer,  w-hich 
is  wine  of  barley,  olrov  Ik  KpiOiiov.  “ The  priests  of  Heliopolis 1 
never  carry  wine  into  the  temple  of  the  god,  deeming  it  indecorous  to 
drink  in  the  day-time,  under  the  eyes  of  their  lord  and  king.  Other 
persons  drank  it  in  moderation  : but  they  abstained  from  it  at  those 
times  when  they  observed  their  law  of  continency,  and  that  was  fre- 
quently. They  then  gave  themselves  up  entirely  to  study,  and  to  the 
meditation  and  teaching  of  those  things  which  concerned  the  divine 
nature.  As  the  kings  were  themselves  priests,  they  took,  according  to 
Hecataeus,  but  a certain  portion  prescribed  in  the  sacred  books  : nor 
was  this  custom  introduced  until  after  the  reign  of  Psammitichus  ; for 

• Diod.  Sic.  I.  lxxiii.  vol.  I.  p.  84.  8 Gen.  xlvii.  17 — 22. 

7 Id.  ibid.  Genesis  xlvii.  28.  1 Plutarch,  do  Is.  et  Os.  p.  343  a. 

* Diod.  Sic.  I.  xxi.  vol.  I.  p.  25. 
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before  the  time  of  that  prince  they  drank  no  wine ; and  if  they  ever 
made  libations  of  that  liquor  to  the  gods,  it  was  not  in  the  persuasion 
that  it  was  in  itself  agreeable  to  them,  but  because  they  considered  it  to 
represent  the  blood  of  those  enemies  of  the  gods  who  had  formerly 
fought  against  them.” 

Wine,  we  may  therefore  conclude,  was  exceedingly  scarce  before  the 
time  of  Psammitichus ; but  became  much  less  so  under  this  prince 
and  under  the  Ptolemies.  That  of  Mareotis  or  Alexandria  obtained  a 
high  reputation.  That  of  Anthyllus,  a town  at  a short  distance  from 
Alexandria,  was  however  preferred  to  it’,  according  to  Athenaeus,  who 
may  be  consulted  as  to  the  different  wines  of  Egypt  *.  That  of  Coptos 
was  so  light  and  so  easy  of  digestion,  that  sick  people  took  it  without 
any  inconvenience. 

102.  ou  a<j>i  t‘cim  Traaacrdcu.  It  is  not  lawful  for  them  to 
eat  fish.  “ The  priests  * abstain  from  all  kinds  of  fish.  On  the  9th  of 
the  first  month,  when  every  Egyptian  eats  before  his  door  a baked  or 
broiled  fish,  the  priests,  instead  of  eating,  bum  one.  And  for  this  they 
assign  two  reasons ; the  one  sacred  and  subtile,  which  accords  with 
their  theology  as  to  Osiris  and  Typhon ; the  other,  common  and  mani- 
fest, which  is,  that  fish  is  a superfluous  rather  than  a necessary  aliment. 
But  the  true  reason  is  ‘ the  hatred  which  they  bear  towards  the  sea ; 
that  element  being  foreign  to  us,  having  no  relation  to  us,  and  being, 
indeed,  the  enemy  of  human  nature.  For  they  do  not  imagine  that  it 
nourishes  the  gods,  as  the  Stoics  think  that  it  does  the  stars  ; but  thev 
think  that  the  father  and  the  saviour  of  their  country,  as  they  call  the 
Nilotic  Osiris,  perished  in  it.  By  the  expression  that  he  was  born  in 
that  part  of  the  country  which  is  on  the  left,  and  deploring  his  death  as 
having  occurred  on  the  right,  they  enigmatically  intimate,  that  the  Nile 
ends  and  is  destroyed  in  the  sea.” 

This  passage  seems  to  throw  some  light  on  the  hatred  which  the 
Egyptian  priests  entertained  against  the  fish  of  the  sea ; but  it  by  no 
means  explains  their  aversion  for  those  of  the  Nile.  For  my  own  part, 
I think  that  the  flesh  of  all  fish  but  shell-fish,  by  thickening  the  blood 
and  diminishing  the  transpiration,  greatly  irritates  all  kinds  of  disease 
that  approach  to  the  nature  of  elephantiasis  ; and  that  the  priests,  who 
took  all  possible  precautions  to  secure  themselves  from  that  disorder, 
dared  not  eat  fish  for  fear  of  engendering  it.  But  whatever  may  have 
been  the  reason  for  this  aversion,  a fish,  amongst  the  Egyptians,  was 
the  symbol  of  hatred®.  The  Pythagoreans,  who  had  derived  their 
dogmas  from  Egypt,  held  fish  in  stronger  aversion  than  any  other 
species  of  animal  food. 

103.  Kvd/iovc  ct  ovre  rpuyovai,  oirrt  t j/orrtc  Trartovrai.  Beans  they 

3 Athen.  Deipnos.  I.  xxv.  p.  33,  F.  p.  729.  *,  B. 

3 Id.  ibid,  d,  f.,  f.  6 Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  V.  vii.  vol.  II. 

4 Plutarch,  de  Is.  et  Osir.  p.  353,  n.  p.  770.  lin.  30. 

4 Idem,  Sympos.  VIII.  Qumst.  VIII. 
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eat  neither  rate  nor  cooked.  See  also  Sextus  Empiricus7.  It  was  in 
Egypt  that  Pythagoras  acquired  his  aversion  for  beans.  We  know  that 
he  had  been  instructed  by  CEnuphis',  a priest  of  Heliopolis.  He  inter- 
dicted the  use  of  this  vegetable,  because,  tending  to  flatulency,  it 
approaches  the  nature  of  an  animated  substance.  [Several  other  fantas- 
tical reasons  for  the  condemnation  of  beans,  as  an  article  of  food,  are 
assigned  by  Cicero*  and  Pliny  '.  The  former  of  these  writers  makes 
on  this  subject  the  following  sensible  remark  * : ‘ Sed  nescio  quomodo 

nihil  tarn  absurde  dici  potest,  quod  non  dicatur  ab  aliquo  philoso- 
phorum.’] 

104.  Tovrov  6 iraTg  avriKar/orarai.  He  is  replaced  by  his  son.  The 
priests,  amongst  the  Egyptians,  were  a distinct  race  of  men,  like  the 
Levites  among  the  Jews,  and  the  Brahmins  of  the  Hindoos.  Children 
succeeded  their  fathers,  and  none  but  those  of  the  sacerdotal  family 
could  administer  the  sacred  functions.  Diodorus  Siculus  remarks  3 that 
the  priests  transmitted  to  their  children  the  same  manner  of  life  ; and 
Eusebius  *,  that  the  son  held  the  priesthood  from  his  father,  as  an  here- 
ditary' right. 

There  were  likewise  at  Athens  certain  families  attached  to  the  func- 
tions of  the  priesthood,  such  as  the  Eumolpidae s,  the  Ceryces,  the 
Eteobutad®  *,  &c. 

XXXVIII.  105.  Tpi'^a  f/v  cal  pi ar  'iSrirai  lirtovaav  ptXaivav.  If 
he  should  espy  but  a single  black  hair  on  it.  “ The  Egyptians 7,  per- 
suaded that  Typhon  was  red,  sacrifice  none  but  oxen  of  that  colour  : 
and  they  are  so  exact  in  this  observance,  that  if  they  find  upon  the 
proposed  victim  a single  black  or  white  hair,  they  refuse  to  sacrifice  it. 
They  do  not  think  that  they  ought  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods  such  things 
only  as  are  agreeable  to  them,  but,  on  the  contrary,  all  those  animals 
into  whom  have  passed  the  souls  of  wicked  and  unjust  men.”  They 
had  another  reason ; viz.  that  Apis  * was  black,  with  some  white 
marks. 

The  Jews  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians  the  sacrifice  of  the  red  heifer 
without  spot.  “ This*  is  the  ordinance  of  the  law,  which  the  Lord 
hath  commanded,  saying,  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  that  they 
bring  thee  a red  heifer  without  spot,  wherein  is  no  blemish,  and  upon 
which  never  came  yoke.” 

Maimonides  expresses  it  still  more  precisely  1 * * * * * * * 9 : 1 Si  duos  solum  pilos 


1 Soxt.  Empir.  Pyrrhon.  Hypoth.  III. 

xxiv.  p.  184. 

* Plutarch . de  Is.  ct  Osir.  p.  354. 

Diogen.  Laert.  VIII.  xxiv.  p.  507 - 

9 Cicero  de  Divinat.  I.  xxx. 

1 Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  XVIII.  xii.  vol.  II. 

p.  114.  lin.  28. 

9 Cic.  de  Divinat.  II.  lviii. 

9 Diod.  Sic.  I.  lxxiii.  vol.  I.  p.  84. 


4 Euseb.  Prtepar.  Evang.  II.  p.  50,  *. 

5 Diod.  Sic.  1.  xxix.  vol.  I.  p.  34. 

8 zKschin.  de  falsa  Legat.  p.  478,  n. 
Confer  Cl.  Taylor.  Praif.  ad  Lvcurgutn. 

7 Plutarch,  de  Is.  ct  Osir.  p.  363,  b. 

“ Herod.  III.  xxviii. 

9 Numb.  xix.  2. 

1 In  lib.  de  Vacca  rufi  spud  Judaeus 
iunno  lands,  I. 
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albos  aut  nigros  slbi  mutuo  incumbentes  habebant,  ad  sacrificium 
inept®  judicabantur.’ 

106.  EJ  KctOapt)  tuiv  irportipirwy  orfptjiuv.  If  free  from  the  marks 
of  which  the  sacred  books  make  mention.  The  Greek  implies,  ‘ which 
are  exposed,  explained  ; ’ doubtless  in  the  sacred  books,  and  therefore 
I have  so  expressed  it.  Ei  rut) apt)  signifies  if  he  is  ‘ free  from  stain,' 
the  same  as  ‘ purus  ' in  Latin.  As  ‘ purus  sceleris,’  in  Horace.  An 
ox  possessing  any  of  the  marks  which  characterized  Apis  would 
have  been  thought  impure,  and  consequently  unfit  for  sacrifice. 

107.  ’E5n/3«XXt«  rlty  SaervXiov.  He  impresses  his  seal.  “ The  im- 
press of  this  seal  represents,  according  to  Castor ’,  a man  on  his  knees, 
his  hands  behind  his  back,  with  the  point  of  a sword  at  his  throat.” 

XXXIX.  108.  ’Ec/3dAXouiri  ec  tov  worapoy.  They  throw  it  into  the 
river.  “ As  the  people  of  Ombos  * will  not  eat  the  heads  of  the  animals 
which  they  have  sacrificed,  they  throw  them  to  the  crocodiles ; and 
these  animals  dance  around  them.”  [It  was  originally  the  custom  to 
throw  the  heads  of  the  victims  into  the  river ; but  at  a later  period  they 
were  sold  to  strangers.] 

109.  Karapioyrai  Si,  ra.Se  Xiyoyrec.  They  make  imprecations  to  this 
effect.  These  imprecations  have  a considerable  resemblance  to  those 
pronounced  by  the  Jews  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  scape-goat : “ And 
Aaron  4 shall  lay  both  his  hands  on  the  head  of  the  live  goat,  and  con- 
fess over  him  all  the  iniquities  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  all  their 
transgressions  and  all  their  sins,  putting  them  upon  the  head  of  the  goat, 
and  shall  send  him  away  by  the  hand  of  a fit  man  into  the  wilderness.” 

110.  *H  te  Si)  e^aipttric  rwv  ipuiy  ra'i  »/  raiioic,  &XXr}  wept  aAAo  ipoy 
of  i kariortjrc.  But  the  process  of  eviscerating  and  burning  the  victim 
is  different  for  the  different  kinds  of  victims.  [The  whole  course  and 
ceremony  of  the  Egyptian  sacrifices,  as  here  described,  are  found  repre- 
sented in  the  paintings  of  the  catacombs  or  on  sculptured  monuments 5. 
It  would  appear  from  the  sculptures  that  the  heads  of  animals  were 
sometimes  brought  into  the  temples6.] 

XL.  111.  Tvnroyrai  wavre c.  They  all  beat  themselves.  “Is  not 
the  practice  of  the  Egyptians  most  ridiculous  ? On  the  days  of  great 
festivals’,  they  beat  their  breasts  in  the  temples,  as  if  to  deplore  the 
death  of  those  to  whom  they  sacrifice  as  gods.”  This  ingenious  thought 
belongs  to  Xenophanes,  the  physician. 

XLI.  112.  Tat  bi  0t)\iac  ov  ofi  t^con  Oiitiv.  It  is  not  lawful  for 


1 Plutarch,  de  Is.  et  Osir.p.  363,  B,c.  p.  73. 

* .Elian,  de  Nat.  Animal.  X.  xxi.  8 Wilkinson,  Mann,  and  Cust.  II. 

p.  567.  p.  377. 

4 Leviticus  xvi.  21.  ’ Athenag.  Leg.  pro  Christ.  XII. 

* Costaz,  Descr.  de  l’Eg.  Mem.  tom.  I.  p.  52. 
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them  to  sacrifice  heifers.  “ The  utility  of  this  animal  * and  its  extreme 
scarcity  in  Egypt  was  the  reason  of  this  regulation.  Thus,  though  they 
sacrificed  and  ate  oxen,  they  spared  the  females  for  the  sake  of  breed- 
ing ; and  the  law  looked  on  him  who  ate  of  them  as  guilty  of  sacrilege. 
St.  Jerome  also  says,  ‘In  vEgypto9  et  Palaestina  propter  bourn  rari- 
tatem  nemo  vaccam  comedit.’  ” 

This  regulation,  in  its  origin  so  wise,  by  degrees  degenerated  into 
superstition.  The  Brahmins,  who  now  never  eat  cows,  abstained  from 
them  in  the  first  instance,  probably,  for  the  same  reason.  That  which 
was  first  practised  from  a motive  of  utility,  was  afterwards  adhered  to 
from  superstition.  “ Both  the  Egyptians  and  the  Phoenicians,”  says 
Porphyry  ',  “ would  rather  partake  of  human  flesh  than  of  that  of  a 
cow.” 

113.  [To  yap  rije  “Itnoc  ayaXjua  iov  yvvatKyior  ftoliKepitv  lari,  rardirep 
“EWi/vee  ti)v  ’lovv  ypae/eovai.  The  statue  of  Isis , though  that  of  a woman, 
has  the  horns  of  an  ox,  just  as  the  Greeks  represent  Io.  The  head-dress  of 
Isis,  on  the  Egyptian  monuments,  is  the  vulture  surmounted  by  the  disk 
and  horns.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Phoenicians  introduced  the 
worship  of  this  goddess  into  Argos,  where  she  was  erroneously  supposed, 
on  account  of  her  head-dress,  to  represent  the  moon  (in  Egyptian, 
Ioh).  In  process  of  time,  the  origin  of  the  name  and  symbol  being 
forgotten,  the  Greek  mythologists  invented  the  story  of  the  nymph  Io, 
changed  by  Jupiter  into  a heifer  and  driven  into  Egypt.  In  the  dialect 
of  Argos,  Io  signified  the  moon 

114.  OiiSe  xpiuic  kaOapov  /lode  Ctarerp ypet'OV  'E WqvtKrj  pa-^atpg 
ye vatrai.  Nor  will  he  (an  Egyptian)  taste  the  flesh  of  a clean  ox,  if  it 
be  cut  with  the  knife  of  a Greek.  With  such  customs,  this  people  must 
have  been  very  unsociable.  We  know,  indeed,  from  the  sacred  writings, 
that  the  Egyptians  would  not  eat  with  strangers.  This  custom  was 
observed  as  early  as  in  the  days  of  Joseph.  “ And  they  set  on  for  him 
by  himself,  and  for  them  by  themselves,  and  for  the  Egyptians  which 
did  eat  with  him  by  themselves ; because  the  Egyptians  might  not  eat 
with  the  Hebrews  ; for  that  is  an  abomination  unto  the  Egyptians 

115.  'A<ppolirr)C  Ipov.  A temple  consecrated  to  Venus.  It  was  this 
temple  which  gave  name  to  the  city.  Atar  or  Athor,  as  Orion  says  4 
in  the  Etymologicum  Magnum,  signifies  Venus,  and  Bek  a city,  as  Bal- 
bek,  the  city  of  the  sun,  which  the  Greeks  rendered  Heliopolis.  Baki 
signifies  the  same  thing  at  the  present  day  in  Coptic.  (This  city  was 
the  ’ Afpociryc  jrdXic  of  Strabo s.  The  goddess  in  question  was  the 
Hathor  of  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions.) 


XLII.  116.  ’A povv  yiip  Alyiornoi  caXeovei  rbv  Ala,  Jupiter  the 


8 Porphyr.  de  Abstab  Esu  An.  II.  xi. 

pp.  120,  121. 

“ Hieronym.  advers.  Jovin.  II.  1. 

1  De  Abst.  ab  Esu  An.  II.  xi.  p.  120. 


2 Eustathius  ad  Dion.  Perieg.  94. 

3 Genesis  xliii.  32. 

* Etymol.  Magn.  voc.  ’AOvp,  p.  26. 
5 Strabo,  XVII.  p.  1154,  c. 
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Egyptians  call  Ammon.  The  Egyptians  thus  wrote  the  name,  as  Plu- 
tarch has  remarked6  in  his  treatise  on  Isis  and  Osiris.  Eustathius  also 
cites  this  passage  of  Herodotus 7 8 9 in  his  commentary  on  Dionysius  Peri- 
egetes.  By  this  name  the  Egyptians  understood  the  sovereign  of  the 
gods  ; thus  Thebes  was  called  in  the  language  of  the  country,  as  we 
learn  from  Scripture  *,  Amun  or  Amon-no,  or  No-Amon,  which  the 
Greeks  have  rendered  by  Diospolis  ’.  [Amun,  in  the  inscriptions  Amn, 
is  said  to  have  signified  ‘ supreme.’] 

117.  Tvirrovrai  o'i  ntpl  rov  Ipoy  airayrtc  tov  Kptov.  They  all  strike 
themselves  whilst  deploring  the  sacred  ram.  Thus  Wesseling  in  his 
notes  corrects  the  version  of  Gronovius : 

Kal  oh  t raXiv  avdiQ  t/3ij aav 
ITpiv  piyav  5 aio  fiwpuv  vir d irXrjyrjmv  lXi(ai 
'Pr/aaopevoi 10. 

“ And  they  did  not  retire  without  having  smitten  themselves  with 
whips,  while  going  round  your  altar.” 

The  learned  Abbe  Barthelemy  *,  following  a corrupt  edition  of  Calli- 
machus, makes  the  altar  to  be  struck  with  whips  by  the  mariners. 

XLIII.  118.  'IlpaicXfoc  St.  As  to  Hercules.  Not  only  Herodotus, 
but  every  other  author  who  writes  on  the  subject,  remarks,  that  the 
Egyptian  Hercules  was  wholly  distinct  from  the  Hercules  of  the 
Greeks.  Cicero,  amongst  others 7,  gives  to  the  former  the  Nile  for  a 
father : ‘ Nilo  genitus.’  But,  in  spite  of  all  these  authorities,  M.  De 
Pauw  affirms  that  this  Hercules  is  one  and  the  same  with  the  Hercules 
of  Thebes  in  Bceotia6. 

The  Abbe  Bergier 4 also  says,  “ that  the  ancients  have  never  clearly 
decided,  whether  Hercules  and  Bacchus  were  two  gods,  or  two  heroes  : 
according  to  Herodotus,  the  Egyptians  considered  them  two  of  their 
ancient  gods.”  If  Hercules  and  Bacchus  were  acknowledged  as  gods 
by  the  Egyptians,  and  Hercules  adored  as  a divinity  at  Tyre,  how  can 
M.  Bergier  affirm,  that  the  ancients  have  never  decided  whether  they 
were  gods  or  heroes  ? The  Egyptians  never  entertained  a doubt  about 
it.  Hercules  was  one  of  their  twelve  gods,  sprung  from  the  eight 
more  ancient  ones  *,  and  was  in  Egyptian  called  Chon  [Chons].  The 
Tyrian  Hercules  was  called  Melcarth ; and  die  worship  of  him6  was  as 
ancient  as  the  foundation  of  Tyre. 

Hercules,  amongst  the  Greeks,  was  never  more  than  a hero.  Thus 


6 Plutarch,  de  Is.  et  Osir.  p.  354,  c. 

7 Eustath.  adDiouys.  Perieg.  ver.  211. 
p.  37-  col.  2. 

8 Ezek.  xxx.  15. — Nahum  iti.  8. 

9 Champol.  1'Eg.  s.  1.  Phar.  I.  p.  217- 
19  Callimach.  Hymn.  IV.  320. 

1 Voyage  d’Anacharse,  tom.  IV. 
VOL.  I. 


P-  237. 

2 Cicero  de  Nature  Deorum,  III.  xvi. 
* Rccherches  l’hilosophiques  sur  lcs 
Egyptians  ct  lcs  Cliinois,  VI  I.  p.  120. 

4 Origine  dcs  Dieux  du  Paganisiue. 

5 Herod.  II.  cxlv. 

6 Idem,  II.  xliv. 
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Herodotus  speaks  in  approbation  of  those  of  his  countrymen  who  had 
raised  two  temples  to  Hercules,  and  offered  in  one  of  them  sacrifices  as 
to  an  immortal  being,  and  this  was  the  Egyptian  Hercules ; and  in  the 
other  only  funereal  offerings  as  to  a hero,  and  that  was  the  Greek  Her- 
cules. The  Greeks  having  observed  some  points  of  resemblance 
between  the  Chons  of  the  Egyptians,  the  Melcarth  of  the  Tyrians,  and 
their  own  Hercules,  concluded  that  they  were  all  the  same  god  ; but 
Herodotus  with  more  exactness  marks  the  distinction,  and  it  is  on  him 
that  we  should  rely 7. 

The  same  observation  will  apply  to  Bacchus,  the  Osiris ' of  the 
Egyptians,  whom  that  nation  ranked  as  a god  of  the  third  order', 
sprung  from  the  twelve  gods,  who  owed  their  existence  to  the  eight 
more  ancient  gods. 

Bacchus,  amongst  the  Greeks,  was  only  a hero,  the  son  of  Jupiter 
and  Semele,  and  became  a god  only  because  Orpheus,  wishing  to  pay 
court  to  the  Cadmaeans,  transposed  the  birth  of  Osiris  to  a more  modem 
date.  The  mythologists  and  the  poets  contributed  not  a little  to  give 
currency  to  this  notion  *. 

119.  ’Afi<j>iTpvitiv  i cat  ’AXk/ji/vi)  ytyovorts  to  avtcaOcv  an  Aiyvirrov. 
Amphitryon  and  Alcmene  being  originally  of  Egypt.  In  testimony  of 
which  may  be  cited  an  inscription  engraved  on  a brazen  tablet,  which 
Haliartus  2 found  on  the  tomb  of  Alcmene  in  Boeotia.  With  the  body 
was  a little  bracelet  of  brass,  and  two  amphorae  which  contained  earth, 
hardened  by  time  to  the  consistency  of  stone.  Agesilaus  had  these 
remains  removed  to  Sparta.  The  inscription,  from  the  antiquity  of 
its  character,  had  an  air  of  the  marvellous : nothing  could  be  deciphered, 
even  after  washing  the  brazen  tablet ; all  that  could  be  decided  was, 
that  the  letters  appertained  to  some  foreign  language,  and  resembled 
those  of  the  Egyptians.  Agesilaus  caused  copies  to  be  taken,  which 
he  sent  into  Egypt ; and  Agetoridas  delivered  them  on  behalf  of  that 
prince  to  the  prophet  Chonuphis ; the  latter,  after  taking  three  days  to 
collate  in  the  ancient  books  the  different  kinds  of  characters,  gave  an 
explanation  of  it,  and  sent  it  to  the  king. 

120.  'Qc  tXnopat  Tt  irai  ipij  yvwpr)  alpcet.  As  1 am  inclined  to 
think  and  my  judgment  decides.  The  second  member  of  the  sentence 
expresses  more  than  the  first,  and  signifies  an  opinion  founded  on  a 
reason.  See  Wesseling’s  note. 


XLIV.  121.  'H  St  opapaySov  XiOov,  \apwo vtoq  rac  yvtrac  piya- 
Ooc.  The  other  (pillar)  teas  of  emerald , which  shone  brightly  at  night. 
“ The  emerald  says  Theophrastus,  “ is  scarce  and  small,  unless  we 
give  credit  to  the  public  registers  of  Egypt,  wherein  it  is  recorded  that 


1 See  Diod.  Sic.  I.  xxiv. 

* Herod.  II.  xlii.  and  cxliv. 
8 Idem,  II.  cxlv. 

1 Diod.  Sic.  I.  xxii. 


3 Plutarch,  de  Socrat.  Genio,  pp.  577, 
5J8,  e,  r. 

3 Theophrast.  in  Libro  de  Lapide, 
p.  256. 
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a king  of  that  country  received  as  a present  from  a king  of  Babylon  an 
emerald  four  cubits  long  and  three  thick.  The  same  registers  also 
speak  of  four  emeralds  of  forty  cubits  long,  one  of  which  was  four  cubits 
in  thickness,  and  another  two : they  were  set  in  the  obelisk  dedicated 
to  Jupiter.  Mention  is  also  made  of  an  immense  column  of  emerald, 
which  was  in  the  temple  of  Hercules  at  Tyre ; or  this  might  be  a 
bastard  emerald,  a pseudo-smaragdus.”  Pliny,  who  as  usual  translates 
from  Theophrastus,  adds,  that  Apion 4,  surnamed  Plistonices,  had 
written,  that  in  the  labyrinth  of  Egypt  was  seen  a colossal  Serapis 
formed  from  an  emerald  of  nine  cubits. 

The  column  of  which  Herodotus  speaks  must  have  been  of  pseudo- 
smaragdus,  or  bastard  emerald.  But  yet  these  stones  give  no  light 
in  the  night.  If  then  our  historian  was  correctly  informed,  and  his 
ingenuousness  not  imposed  on,  I should  be  inclined  to  believe,  with 
the  authors  of  the  English  Universal  History,  that  this  column  was 
not  of  pseudo-smaragdus,  but  of  stained  glass,  lighted  by  lamps  from 
within. 

But  however  this  may  be,  there  were  a great  many  emeralds  in  Egypt, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Coptos,  which  were  in  high  estimation.  ‘ Ter- 
tium  s locum  iEgyptii  habent,  qui  eruuntur  circa  Copton  oppidum  The- 
baidis  in  collibus  et  cautibus.’  Strabo  * observes  the  same  fact,  with 
the  addition  that  other  precious  stones  are  also  found  there. 

122.  "Erta  rptrjtdaia  tai  Sur^iKia.  Two  thousand  three  hundred 
years,  M.  Desvignoles  believes,  I know  not  on  what  grounds,  that 
the  text  of  Herodotus  has  been  altered  by  the  copyists.  But  if  he  has 
not  set  his  face  against  the  remote  antiquity  of  the  Egyptians,  why 
should  he  do  so  against  that  of  the  Tyrians  ? The  origin  of  the 
oriental  nations  was  derived  from  the  beginning  of  the  world.  This 
origin,  which  was  traced  only  by  the  Hebrews,  had  become  obscured 
among  other  nations,  who  preserved  only  vague  traditions,  which  varied 
as  they  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth.  Each  nation  considering  itself, 
and  justly,  as  very  ancient,  adopted  with  facility  and  even  with  com- 
placency all  kinds  of  fables,  which  carried  back  their  antiquity  to  a 
vast  remoteness  of  date. 

123.  TaOra  ra'i  vivrt  yeyepai  aybpwy  irpdrtpa  tori  i } rbv  'Aptpt- 
rpvuvoc  'H paeAia  iy  rp  EAAdei  yeyiatiat.  This  (the  colonization  of 
Thasos)  took  place  no  less  than  five  generations  before  Hercules  the  son 
of  Amphitryon  appeared  in  Greece.  This  passage  has  greatly  plagued 
the  critics.  The  President  Bouhier7  thought  that  we  should  read 
• eight  generations,’  because  in  fact  we  can  trace  so  many  in  going  back 
from  Hercules  to  jEgyptus,  who  was  contemporary  with  Cadmus. 


* Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  XXXVII.  v.vol.  II.  6 Strabo,  XVII.  p.  1170,  b. 

p.  776.  7 Recherches  ot  Dissertations  sur 

• Id.  ibid.  XXXVII.  y.  vol.  II.  p.  774.  Hrfrodote,  ch.  xi.  p.  127. 
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I had  the  more  readily  admitted  this  correction  into  my  translation,  as 
it  was  approved  by  Wesseling.  The  following  are  these  generations : 

AGENOR BELUS. 


CADMUS  THASUS AJGYPTUS. 

I 

LYNCEUS. 

I 

ABAS. 

I 

ACRISIUS. 

I .. 

DANAE. 

I 

PERSEUS. 

I 

ALCEUS. 

AMPHITRYON. 

I 

HERCULES. 

My  translation  being  finished,  I perceived  whilst  engaged  on  my 
Essay  on  Chronology,  that  Hercules  could  not  be  directly  traced  from 
yEgyptus,  and  that  this  hero  descended  from  that  prince  through  Danae, 
daughter  of  Acrisius,  and  that  Acrisius  himself  was  great-grandson  of 
jEgyptiis  only  by  the  female  side,  Lynceus  having  married  one  of  his 
daughters.  This  genealogy  therefore  could  determine  the  calculation 
by  generations,  only  by  counting  five  generations  and  one  succession, 
as  I have  proved  in  that  Essay.  It  appeared  to  me  more  natural  to 
suppose  that  our  historian  had  in  view  the  genealogy  of  Cadmus.  From 
Cadmus  to  CEdipus,  who  was  contemporary  with  Hercules,  there  were 
in  fact  but  five  generations.  The  island  of  Thasos  was  colonised  in  the 
year  3164  of  the  Julian  period,  1550  years  before  our  era;  and  Her- 
cules was  born  in  the  year  3330  of  the  Julian,  1384  years  before  our 
era.  From  the  foundation  of  Thasos,  therefore,  to  the  birth  of  Hercules, 
was  a period  of  166  years,  or  five  generations.  For  these  reasons,  I 
have  thought  proper  to  preserve  the  text  of  Herodotus,  and  the  rather, 
as  the  MSS.  and  the  editions  present  no  variation. 

124.  Tic  Lvayi^ovai.  They  make  funereal  offerings  to  him,  as  to 
a hero.  The  Latins  called  these  offerings  ‘ inferiae.’  According  to 
Cicero,  it  was  the  third  Hercules,  one  of  the  Idaean  Dactyli,  to  whom 
these  offerings  were  made  * : 4 Tertius  est  ex  Idaeis  Digitis,  cui  inferias 
offerunt.’ 

XLV.  125.  'Etrti  ce  avrov  rrpoc  rj i Karop-^orro.  When  they 

began  with  him  at  the  altar.  Meaning  the  cutting  off  the  hair,  the 
libations,  and  the  scattering  of  the  consecrated  grain  upon  the  victim. 

* Cicero  de  Nat.  Deor.  III.  xvi. 
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Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  * takes  the  term  in  that  sense,  when  he 
says,  Bvpdrur  Karap\6pevoy,  “ initiating  himself  into  the  sacrifices  ; ” 
and  in  another  place1,  £jri  ruv  Bvatuv  eptBaic  Karap\op(Ba:  “We 
commence  the  sacrifices  by  scattering  barley.” 

126.  'Yuv.  Hogs.  It  is  certain  that  the  Egyptians  held  this  animal 
in  abhorrence,  and  never  sacrificed  any 1 but  to  the  Moon  and  to 
Bacchus.  But  as  they  sacrificed  them  to  these  two  divinities  at  the 
full  of  the  moon,  and  as  they  were  then  permitted  to  eat  them,  I do  not 
see  why  Valckenaer  should  wish  to  substitute  bluv,  ‘ sheep,’  for  buy, 
‘ hogs,’  which  is  the  reading  of  all  the  editions  and  all  the  MSS. 

127.  [Ki5c  ay  ovroi  avOpwjrovc  Boot tv  ; How  is  it  likely  that  these 
(who  are  limited  to  a few  kinds  of  victims)  should  sacrifice  men  ? The 
story  that  Hercules  was  about  to  be  sacrificed  by  the  Egyptians, 
appeared  to  Herodotus  irreconcilable  with  the  manners  of  that  people, 
whose  customs  confined  them  to  the  use  of  certain  victims.  Yet  there 
is  reason  for  suspecting  at  least  that  human  sacrifices  were  not  unusual 
in  Egypt  in  earlier  times.  The  tradition  of  these  rites  is  preserved  by 
several  writers’;  they  were  abolished,  according  to  Manetho,  by 
Amosis  the  founder  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty4.  The  representations 
on  the  Egyptian  monuments  of  kings  slaying  human  victims  are  not, 
however,  to  be  taken  as  proofs  of  the  contemporaneous  existence  of 
such  a custom 5.] 


XLVI.  128.  05  pot  ijtiiov  tort  Xe'yeiv.  It  is  not  very  agreeable  to 
me  to  speak.  This  phrase  expresses  a sort  of  scruple  or  disinclination 
on  the  part  of  our  author.  Apuleius  justly  observes  in  a like  case : 
‘Quseras’  forsitan  satis  anxie,  studiose  Lector,  quid  deinde  dictum, 
quid  factum  ? dicerem,  si  dicere  liceret ; cognosceres,  si  liceret  audire. 
Sed  parem  noxam  contraherent  aures  et  lingua:  temerariae  curiositatis.' 
We  may  here  notice  the  expression  oil  poi  ijcwv.  The  Attics  often  use 
the  comparative  for  the  positive.  We  find  further  on,  (II.  xlvii.)  obe 
tiorptiriorepoc  for  ovk  tbirpem)c  7. 

129.  Kat  pdXXov  rove  tpotvac.  And  the  males  in  preference.  “The 
Egyptians  rank  the  goat  * amongst  the  gods,  for  the  same  reason,  as  it 
is  said,  that  the  Greeks  honour  Priapus.” 

130.  ’E«r  ie  tovtuv  tic.  One  of  these  (the  he-goats).  I have  fol- 
lowed the  interpretation  of  Wesseling,  which  seems  to  me  very  proper. 
The  translators  refer  this  to  the  keepers  of  the  goats,  which  deprives 
the  sentence  of  meaning.  It  is  clear  that  Herodotus  meant  to  speak  of 
the  goat  of  Thmuis. 


9 Dion.  llal.  Ant  Rom.  III.  xxxv. 
p.  170.  lin.  7. 

1 Id.  ibid.  II.  xxv.  p.  92.  lin.  35. 

3 Herod.  II.  xlvii. 

3 Died.  Sic.  I.  Ixxxviii.  Plut  Is.  et 
Osir.  p.  380. 

4 Euseb.  Prajp.  Evang.  IV.  xvi. 


Athon.  IV.  xxi, 

4 Wilkinson’s  Manners  and  Customs, 
&c.  I.  p.  390. 

4 Apul.  Metam.  XI.  p.  387.  lin.  14. 

1 See  Eurip.  Hippol.  140,  and  Ale. 
981. 

• Diod.  Sic.  I.  Ixxxviii.  vob  I.  p.  98. 
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131.  KaXttrat  Sc  8 re  rpctyo c k ai  o Iiav  Alywriarl,  MiySge.  The 
he-goat  as  well  as  Pan  is  called  in  Egyptian  Mendes.  M.  Jablonski* 
thinks  that  Herodotus  is  in  error,  and  that  Mendes  never  did  eignify 
a he-goat  in  Egyptian  ; and  lie  founds  this  opinion  on  the  circumstance, 
that  in  the  Coptic  version  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  this  word  is 
never  found  : but  always  1 Bareit ' for  the  he-goat,  and  ‘ Baempi  ’ for 
the  she-goat. 

But  are  the  Coptic  and  the  ancient  Egyptian  tongues  the  same  ? or 
may  not  the  Egyptians  have  had  more  than  one  name  for  the  same 
animal?  In  this  latter  case,  we  can  easily  conceive  that  those  who 
translated  the  sacred  books  into  Coptic  or  Egyptian  would  avoid  an 
equivocal  expression,  which  might  apply  equally  to  a he-goat  and  to 
the  god  Pan. 

[Mendes  signified,  according  to  Jablonski,  ‘ prolific  ; ’ it  was  probably 
therefore  an  epithet  of  the  god  whom  the  Greeks  called  Pan.  There 
is  no  reason  for  doubting  that  the  ancient  Egyptian  language  was  the 
foundation  of  the  Coptic. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  figure  of  the  god  Mendes,  as  described  by 
Herodotus,  occurs  no  where  on  the  monuments.  Only  one  figure  has 
been  found  having  a partial  resemblance  to  our  author’s  description  '.] 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  the  infamous  custom  of  enclosing 
women  with  the  goat  of  Mendes.  The  same  thing  was  done  at8 
Thmuis.  A thousand  authors  speak  of  it ; but  we  will  draw  a veil  over 
these  horrors. 

XLVII.  132.  'Yy  Sc  Alyvimoi  pittpov  ijygvrai  drjploy  tlvai.  The 
Egyptians  deem  the  pig  an  unclean  animal.  The  milk  of  a sow,  as  will 
be  observed  in  a subsequent  note,  was  supposed  to  give  the  leprosy  to 
those  who  drank  it.  Hence  the  aversion  in  which  the  Egyptians 
held  the  pig,  and  the  interdict  against  its  being  eaten  by  the  Jews.  The 
Jews  at  no  time  either  ate  of  it  or  sacrificed  it,  whereas  the  Egyptians 
did  both  once  a year,  at  the  festival  of  the  full  moon : Qvovaiv  abrij 
(SeXf/vi))  a waE,  row  trove  vv  ’,  “Once  a year  they  sacrifice  a pig  to  the 
moon.”  Some  Egyptians  assign  as  a reason  for  this,  that  Typhon  * pur- 
suing a pig  at  the  time  of  the  full  moon,  found  a wooden  coffin  contain- 
ing the  body  of  Osiris,  which  he  tore  to  pieces. 

133.  OuCe  aft  iitStSooOai  Ovyaripa  oiiSttc  tdiXti.  No  one  will  give 
them  his  daughter  in  marriage.  The  ingenious  and  judicious  author  of 
the  Philosophic  History  of  the  Commercial  Establishments  of  the 
Europeans  in  the  Indies  (the  Abbe  Raynal)  remarks,  and  with  justice*, 
that  the  institutions  of  the  Egyptians  bear  a considerable  resemblance 

9 Panth.  Aigypt.  II.  vii.  § ii.  vol.  I.  dari  Fragm.  Ed.  Heyne,  III.  p.  122. 
p.  273  * jElian.  de  Nat.  An.  X.  xvi.  p.  5G2. 

1 Minutoli,  Reise,  &c.  p.  283  ; and  in  1 Plut.  do  Is.  et  Osir.  p.  354,  a. 
the  Atlas,  tab.  21.  s Ilistoirc  Philosopluque,  &c.  des 

1 Clem.  Alex,  l’rotrept.  p.  27.  lin.  37.  deux  Indes,  tom.  I.  p.  63. 

See  also  Strabo  XVII.  p.  1164.  Pin- 
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to  those  of  the  Indians.  But  when  he  adds  that  the  laws  of  Egypt, 
though  they  distinguished  different  ranks  and  classes,  degraded  none, 
this  passage  of  Herodotus  convinces  me  that  he  is  in  error. 

134.  j ce  Kal  Aiorvoot  povyotoi  rove  5c  Ovaavrac,  irarloyrat 

tuv  Kfjc&y.  To  the  moon  and  Bacchus  alone  they  sacrifice  pigs,  and  (on 
that  occasion  only)  eat  their  flesh.  Eudoxus*  says,  that  “ The  Egyp- 
tians sacrifice  no  pigs,  because  when  the  sowing-time  was  over,  they  let 
them  loose  into  their  fields.  These  animals,  treading  the  grain  under 
foot,  force  it  into  the  earth,  so  that  it  springs  into  life  there,  and  is  not 
devoured  by  the  birds.”  But  Plutarch  informs  us 7 that  it  was  because 
this  animal  copulates  during  the  wane  of  the  moon,  and  because  its 
milk  gave  the  leprosy  to  those  who  drank  it. 

133.  Ot  tie  n-tyr/reg  airuv  arairiyag  TcXuoayrig  If,  81/ovot.  The  poor 
among  them  offer  up  figures  of  pigs  made  of  paste.  The  poor  people  in 
Egypt  made  victims  with  paste.  This  was  done  also  (and  by  Greeks) 
in  times  of  scarcity.  “ The  Cyziceni ',  not  being  able  to  procure  a 
black  heifer  for  a sacrifice,  made  one  of  paste,  and  took  it  to  the  altar.” 


XLVIII.  136.  Tjj  ce  Ai oruoy,  rrjg  oprrjg  rrj  Sopirip,  \o~ipoy  icpo 
r&y  Ovpcuy  afydfa c tKaaroQ.  Every  one  sacrificing  before  his  door  a pig 
to  Bacchus  on  the  eve  of  the  festival.  It  was  this  festival,  I believe, 
which  was  called  Pamylia.  We  must  recollect  that  the  Bacchus  of  the 
Egyptians  is  Osiris.  “ They  say  * that  Osiris  was  born  on  the  first  of 
the  intercalary  days,  and  that  at  the  moment  of  his  birth,  these  words  1 
were  heard  ; ‘ The  Lord  of  the  universe  is  born.’  Some  other  persons 
relate,  that  Pamylus  having  gone  to  seek  water  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
at  Thebes,  he  heard  a voice,  which  commanded  him  to  proclaim  that  the 
good,  the  great  king  Osiris  was  then  born  ; and  that  for  this  reason 
Saturn  entrusted  to  him  the  education  of  Osiris ; and  that,  in  memory 
of  this  event,  a festival  was  instituted  which  greatly  resembled  the 
Phallica.” 

Although  at  the  first  glance  we  might  be  inclined  to  suppose  that 
this  festival  was  instituted  in  honour  of  Pamylus,  as  it  bears  his  name, 
yet  it  should  seem,  from  the  passage  of  Plutarch,  that  it  was  celebrated 
in  honour  of  Osiris  ; and  we  can  scarcely  doubt  this,  when  we  read  the 
following  words  of  the  same  author : “ The  Pamylia 7,  which  bear,  as 
has  been  remarked,  a considerable  resemblance  to  the  Phaliica  of  the 
Greeks,  prove  that  Osiris  is  the  grand  principle  of  fecundity.  They 
carry  in  this  pageant,  and  expose  to  public  view,  a statue  of  this  god 
with  a triple  phallus,  thereby  intimating  that  he  is  the  first  principle, 
and  that  this  principle,  by  means  of  the  generative  power,  multiplies  all 
that  proceeds  from  it." 


• j931ian.  de  Nat.  An.  X.  xvi.  p.  563. 
1 Plat,  de  Is.  et  Osir.  p.  553,  r. 

8 Id.  in  Lucullo,  p.  497,  F. 

* Id.  de  Is.  et  Osir.  p.  355,  E. 


1 I read  with  the  edition  of 

Aldus,  p.  395.  lin.  7-  Tox0«vri  of  the 
other  edition  furnishes  no  meaning. 

* Plutarch,  do  Is.  et  Osir.  p.  365,  b. 
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137.  “Eirn  Xdyoc  trtpi  aurou  t'poc  Xtyopti'oc.  There  is  a sacred 
statement  made  concerning  it.  It  is  not  from  modesty,  as  we  may  per- 
ceive, but  from  a scrupulousness  of  revealing  the  mysteries,  that  Hero- 
dotus omits  to  state  the  reason  of  the  filthy  practice  referred  to.  St. 
Clement  of  Alexandria 3,  however,  supplies  this  omission,  but  in  terms 
so  indelicate  as  to  he  unfit  for  quotation.  Arnobius  relates  the  same 
thing  in  terms  still  less  decent  \ 

When  engaged  on  my  first  edition,  I fancied  that  the  zeal  of  the 
Fathers  against  paganism  sometimes  transported  them  beyond  due 
bounds,  and  that  they  imputed  to  the  Pagans  fables  which  the  latter 
would  have  disavowed.  But  Arnobius  cites  Heraclitus,  an  ancient 
author ; and  moreover,  Pausanias  *,  when  he  informs  us  that  Polymnus 
(Prosymnus)  pointed  out  to  Bacchus  the  road  to  the  infernal  regions, 
shows  himself  to  be  acquainted  with  the  same  tradition.  If  this  author 
be  silent  as  to  the  rest,  it  is  probably  because  be  did  not  wish  to  reveal 
the  turpitude  of  the  gods  he  worshipped. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  Plutarch  gives  another  reason  for 
the  carrying  of  these  phalli  in  procession ; which  I have  mentioned 
above.  To  this  may  be  added  the  following,  from  the  same  author : 

“ Isis  * gathered  together  the  scattered  members  of  Osiris,  except  the 
organ  of  generation,  which  she  could  not  find.  It  had  been  thrown 
into  the  river,  and  the  Lepidotus,  the  Phagrus,  and  the  Oxyrinchus  had 
immediately  devoured  it ; and  it  is  principally  for  this  reason  that  the 
Egyptians  hold  these  fish  in  such  abhorrence.  She  consecrated  in  its 
place  the  phallus,  which  is  an  imitation  of  it ; and  in  memory  of  this 
circumstance  the  Egyptians  celebrate  a festival.” 

The  phalli  had  not  always  an  indecent  form.  They  often  resembled 

a cross  surmounted  by  a ring  # Several  are  seen  on  the  Isiac 

Table ; in  the  collection  of  Egyptian  antiquities  by  Count  Caylus,  and 
elsewhere.  These  crosses  were  a rude  representation  of  the  phallus,  as 
we  learn  from  M.  de  la  Croze  7. 

[This  author  was  mistaken.  The  Crux  ansata,  or  cross  of  the 
Dominicans,  here  gratuitously  supposed  to  represent  a phallus,  was 
probably  the  figure  of  a key,  and  had,  in  the  Egyptian  phonetic  alpha- 
bet, the  power  of  the  vowel  o *.  It  often  stands  in  hieroglyphic 
inscriptions  for  * onkh,’  or  ‘ the  life  to  come  V It  may  be  here  remarked 
that  the  Isiac  table  or  Tabula  Bembina  (an  engraved  disk  of  copper 
representing  the  mysteries  of  Isis,  now  preserved,  we  believe,  in  the 
Museum  of  Turin)  was  a production  of  a late  age  (not  earlier  than 
Hadrian),  and  may  have  been  made  in  Italy.  Among  its  spurious 

* Clem.  Alex.  Protrept.  p.  13.  lin.  9.  s Pausanias,  II.  xxxvii.  p.  200. 

The  same  explanation  is  also  fouml  in  • Plutarch,  de  Is.  et  Osir.  p.  358,  B. 

the  Scholiast  of  Lucian,  de  Syria  De&,  » Hist,  de  la  Chrdtientd,  Ac.  p.  431. 

§ xvi.  vol.  III.  p.  G43.  with  sonic  slight  8 Champollion,  Gramm.  Eg.  p.  30. 
variation.  8 Salvolini,  Analyse  Granmi.  des  Anc. 

* Arnob.  adv.  Gentes,  V.  pp.  176, 177.  Textes  Eg.  pp.  54.  205. 
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characters,  one  of  the  most  prominent  is  the  variety  of  the  ‘ crux 
ansata,’  which  Larchcr,  following  Jablonski  10,  called  a triple  phallus, 
but  which  is  not,  in  fact,  a genuine  Egyptian  hieroglyph.] 


XLIX.  138.  MtXcquirovc  o ' ApvBtwroc.  Melampus,  son  of  Amythaon. 
Melampus  having 11  come  into  the  world,  Rhodope  his  mother  exposed 
him  on  an  elevated  spot.  His  whole  body  was  covered,  except  the 
feet ; these  were  burned  by  the  sun,  and  became  black.  Hence  he  was 
called  Melampus,  which  name  signifies  black-footed.  Salmoneus  1 and 
Cretheus  were  sons  of  jEolus,  grandson  of  Ilellen,  and  great-grandson 
of  Deucalion.  Salmoneus  had  a daughter  named  Tyro,  who  had  whilst 
a girl,  by  Neptune,  Pelias  and  Neleus.  Cretheus  built  the  city  of 
Iolcos  * ; he  married  Tyro  the  daughter  of  Salmoneus,  and  had  by  her, 
amongst  other  sons,  Amythaon.  This  Amythaon  established  himself  at 
Pylos  in  Messenia,  where  Neleus  reigned.  He  had  two  sons,  Bias  and 
Melampus,  by  Idomenea,  daughter  of  Pheres,  who  was  also  a son  of 
Salmoneus,  according  to  Apollodorus,  or  of  Aglai'a,  according  to  Diodo- 
rus Siculus’,  who  gives  the  whole  of  this  genealogy*. 

139.  IlvOoperov  utt’  Aiyumou.  Deriving  his  knowledge  from  Egypt. 
As  Egypt  was  then  renowned  for  arts  and  sciences,  the  Greeks,  who 
were  beginning  to  emerge  from  barbarism,  travelled  thither  to  acquire 
knowledge,  and  to  communicate  it  to  their  countrymen.  With  this 
view  many  great  men  repaired  thither,  such  as  “ Orpheus,  Musaeus, 
Melampus,  Dmdalus,  Homer,  Lycurgus  of  Sparta,  Solon  of  Athens,  the 
philosopher  Plato,  Pythagoras  of  Samos,  Eudoxus,  Democritus  of 
Abdera,  CEnopis  of  Chios,  whose  travels  were  recorded  in  the  public 
registers.”  To  these  may  be  added,  on  the  authority  of  Theodorus  of 
Melitene*,  Pherecydes  of  Syros,  Thales  of  Miletus,  Anaxagoras  of 
Clazomense.  Eudoxus  had  been  a disciple  of  Chonuphis  at  Memphis’, 
Solon  of  Sonchis  at  Sai's,  Pythagoras  of  (Enupliis  at  Heliopolis.  But 
superstition,  which  was  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  Greeks,  pre- 
vented them  from  deriving  that  advantage  which  might  have  been 
expected  from  their  labours.  They  left  their  country  superstitious  sim- 
pletons, and  returned  to  it  superstitious  systematics.  Josephus  and 
St.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  entertained  a very  justifiable  prejudice 
in  favour  of  the  Jewish  laws,  gave  the  Jews  credit  for  such  traces  of 
them  as  were  perceptible  in  the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks.  They  would 
not  comprehend  that  these  philosophers  had  acquired  their  knowledge 
from  the  Egyptians. 

140.  'Oporpoira  yap  av  v roim  They  (the  Bacchic  rites) 


,0  Jablonski,  Panth.  Eg.  V.  vii.  § iv. 
vol.  III.  p.  205. 

11  Schol.  Theocr.  ad  Idyll.  III.  43. 

1 Apollod.  I.  ii.  g ii.  p.  24.  and  ix. 
§ viii.  pp.  43.  41. 

2 Id.  I.  ix.  § xi.  p.  42. 

3 Diod.  Sic.  IV.  xlviii.  pp.  312,  313. 


4 Diod.  Sic.  I.  xevi.  vol.  I.  p.  107. 
See  also,  as  to  Melampus,  Ilcrod. 
IX.  xxxiii.  ; Homer.  Odyss.  XI.  2(16, 
Ac.  XV.  220,  Ac. ; A poll.  Rhod.  1. 5 ets. 

5 Theodori  Meliten.  Procem.  in  Astron. 
xii.  ; Biblioth.  Grtec.  vol.  ix.  p.  211. 

8 Plutarch,  de  Is.  et  Osir.  p.  354,  E. 
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would,  in  that  case,  have  been  conformable  to  the  manners  of  the  Greeks. 
I will  not  stop  to  notice  the  changes  which  M.  de  la  Barre  proposed  in 
this  passage,  nor  the  explanation  which  he  has  given  of  it,  as  they  may 
be  found  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belles-Lettres7.  Wesseling 
has  shown  in  his  notes,  that  they  are  not  admissible.  The  following  is 
the  sense  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  according  to  that  ingenious  scholar : 

‘ It  is  not  merely  by  an  effect  of  chance  that  the  ceremonies  of  Bacchus 
in  Egypt  and  in  Greece  have  so  remarkable  a conformity.  In  that  case, 
they  would  perfectly  resemble  each  other,’  &c.  I confess  that  the 
second  sentence  conveys  no  meaning  to  me ; nor  do  I see  why,  though 
the  resemblance  that  subsisted  between  these  ceremonies  in  Greece  and 
in  Egypt  had  been  the  effect  of  chance,  it  must  therefore  needs  be  a per- 
fect resemblance. 

Herodotus  wishes  to  prove  what  he  has  advanced, — namely,  that  we 
must  not  impute  to  chance  the  conformity  which  is  observable  between 
the  Greek  ceremonies  and  those  of  Egypt  in  the  worship  of  Bacchus. 
For  had  this  conformity  been  the  result  of  chance  alone,  the  ceremonies 
observed  in  the  worship  of  this  god  in  Greece  would  have  borne  some 
trace  of  the  national  character,  and  would  have  comprised  nothing  that 
was  hostile  to  it.  In  a word,  had  not  these  ceremonies  been  imported 
from  another  country,  so  far  from  being  characterized  by  an  opposition 
to  the  national  character,  they  would  have  partaken  of  it,  in  common 
with  all  their  other  religious  ceremonies. 

141.  II vOicdai  Be  po i coictei  paXiara  MeXapnovc  ra  7rcpi  roy  Aio- 
wtroy  wapa  K aepov.  Melampus,  it  appears  to  me,  learned  the  rites  of 
Bacchus  from  Cadmus.  He  had  saida  little  before,  that  Melampus  had 
been  instructed  in  Egypt ; now,  he  says,  that  Cadmus  imparted  to  him 
these  mysteries.  But  this  does  not  involve  a contradiction.  He  might 
have  been  instructed  in  Egypt,  and  afterwards  by  Cadmus,  who  had 
himself  been  in  Egypt,  had  he  been  his  contemporary.  But  so  far  from 
this  being  the  case,  he  was  posterior  to  Cadmus  by  several  generations. 

The  voyage  of  Melampus  into  Egypt  appears  very  well  attested.  It 
is  thus  reported  by  Diodorus  Siculus : “ It  is  said 8 that  Melampus 
brought  from  Egypt  the  sacred  ceremonies  which  the  Greeks  observe  in 
honour  of  Bacchus,  the  fables  concerning  Saturn  and  the  war  of  the 
Titans,  together  with  the  complete  history  of  the  loves  of  the  gods.” 
St.  Clement  of  Alexandria  also  says9,  that  Melampus  brought  from 
Egypt  to  Greece  the  festivals  in  honour  of  Ceres,  &c.  I shall  not  stop 
to  refute  Nicephorus,  who,  in  his  Scholia  on  Synesius1,  affirms  that 
Melampus  was  an  Egyptian,  a sacred  scribe,  and  a hierophant.  He 
was  a Greek,  and  the  son  of  Amythaon,  and  was  descended  from  Deu- 
calion by  six  generations.  He  was  contemporary  with  Hercules,  and 
consequently  could  never  have  seen  Cadmus,  who  was  anterior  to  that 

7 Tom.  XII.  p.  177-  28,  29. 

* Died.  Sic.  I.  xvii.  p.  109.  1 Nicephor.  in  Synesium,  p.  419. 

* Clem.  Alex,  in  Protrept.  p.  12.  lin. 
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hero  by  five  generations.  [Melampus  belongs  to  the  age  of  fable,  and 
must  on  every  account  be  considered  as  a fabulous  personage.] 

142.  ’Ec  rt)v  vvv  Bothiriqv  KaXio/jiyr/y  To  the  country  which  is 

now  called  Bceotia.  “ Boeotia  took  this  name  from  Boeotus1  2 * *,  son  of 
Itonus  and  of  the  nymph  Menalippe,  and  grandson  of  Amphietyon.” 
Diodorus  Siculus’  supposes  that  Boeotus  was  the  father  of  Itonus,  that 
he  reigned  in  Thessaly,  which  was  then  called  /Eolia,  and  that  he  called 
his  subjects  Boeotians. 

But  we  do  not  find  from  that  author,  how  or  when  these  Boeotians 
passed  into  the  country  which  has  since  received  the  name  of  Boeotia. 
Thucydides  supplies  this  deficiency  : 

“ The  people  * who  are  now  called  Boeotians,  having  been  driven  from 
Arnus  by  the  Thessalians  sixty  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy,  came  and 
established  themselves  in  the  country  which  now  bears  the  name  of 
Boeotia,  but  which  was  then  called  Cadmeis.  There  had  formerly  been 
in  that  country  a portion  of  this  nation,  from  whom  were  descended 
those  who  went  to  the  siege  of  Troy.” 


L.  143.  "Hpijc.  Juno.  Manetho’  speaks  of  the  Juno  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  affirms  that  three  men  a day  were  sacrificed  to  her,  who  were 
examined  with  as  much  strictness  as  the  calves.  Amosis  abolished  these 
barbarous  sacrifices.  Diodorus  Siculus  *,  Horapollo 7,  and  other  authors, 
also  mention  this  Juno.  When  the  Greeks  remarked  any  resemblance 
between  a god  of  another  nation  and  any  one  of  their  own,  they  imme- 
diately identified  them,  and  gave  to  the  latter  the  name  of  the  former. 
Hence  the  Egyptian  divinity,  to  whom  some  authors  give  the  name  of 
Venus,  is  by  others  called  Juno.  Herodotus  speaks  of  the  Juno  of  the 
Greeks,  who  was  not  known  in  Egypt,  whilst  the  authors  cited  in  the 
commencement  of  this  note  probably  had  in  view  the  Juno  of  the  East, 
whom  they  usually  called  Venus;  but  they  then  always  added  the  sur- 
name of  Urania,  to  distinguish  her  from  the  Venus  of  the  Greeks*. 
This  Juno  of  the  orientals,  or  ‘ Venus  coelestis,’  was  called  in  Egyptian 
1 Athor'  [Hathor], 

Juno,  in  all  probability,  was  first  known  by  the  Argives  ; Themis  by 
the  people  of  Delphi,  amongst  whom  she  had  originally  an  oracle ; 
Vesta,  the  Dioscuri,  the  Graces  and  the  Nereids,  were  known  elsewhere, 
though  not  by  the  Hellenic  nation.  When  they  first  acquired  a know- 
ledge of  them,  they  hesitated  to  adopt  their  names,  and  it  was  not  with- 
out the  permission  of  the  oracle  that  they  began  the  use  of  them.  The 
names  of  these  divinities  being  then  more  generally  known,  the  Hel- 
lenes borrowed  them  of  their  neighbours  the  Pelasgi.  But  we  must 
not  therefore  conclude  that  these  divinities  were  originally  Pelasgian. 


1 Pausan.  Boeot.  I.  p.  711. 

5 Diod.  Sic.  IV.  lxvii.  pp.  311,  312. 

* Thucyd.  I.  xii,  p.  11. 

* Apud  Porphyr.  de  Abstin.  II.  lv. 


p.  200. 

• I)iod.  Sic.  I.  xiii.  xv.  pp.  17,  18. 

7 Horapoll.  Hierogl.  I.  xi.  p.  22. 

* /Elian,  de  Nat.  An.  X.  xxvii.  p.  57&. 
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144.  N opil^ovai  5'  tLv  Alyvmiot  ova  ijpuci  oiiJtV.  The  Egyptians 
pay  no  customary  honours  to  heroes.  I think  that  this  is  the  true 
meaning  of  the  words : every  one  knows  what  the  Greeks  understood 
by  the  term  ra  vopiCdpcra9,  which  is  to  be  met  with  very  frequently. 
It  is  well  known  that  this  people  annually  paid  funeral  honours  to  the 
heroes.  Herodotus,  who  observed  nothing  of  this  kind  established  in 
Egypt,  points  out  this  difference.  He  had  said,  a little  before,  that 
certain  of  the  Greeks 1 honoured  two  Hercules ; one,  to  whom  they 
sacrificed  as  an  immortal,  and  the  other  to  whom  they  rendered  funeral 
honours  as  a hero.  Cicero  has  since  said’,  ‘ Tertius  (Hercules)  est  ex 
Idaeis  Digitis,  cui  inferias  offerunt.’ 

LI.  145.  Too  ci  'Eppi'u > ra  aydXpara  opda  t\tiv  ra  aicoia  xoievvrcSt 
ovic  air'  A!yvirrtwv  pepadi/icaai,  dXV  cnrii  IltXaayuiv.  They  have 
learned  to  make  the  statues  of  the  Ithyphallic  Mercury,  not  from  the 
Egyptians,  but  from  the  Pelasgians.  Cicero’  expressly  distinguishes 
this  Mercury  from  that  of  the  Egyptians.  The  one  of  which  we  speak 
was  descended  from  Ccelus  and  Lux.  ‘ Mercurius  * unus  Coelo  patre, 
Die  matre  natus  ; cujus  obscoenius  excitata  natura  traditur  quod  aspectu 
Pro3erpinae  commotus  sit.’  The  Cyllenians5  rendered  high  honours  to  a 
statue  of  Mercury  represented  in  this  attitude.  I confine  myself  to 
these  examples,  of  which  it  would  be  very  easy  to  augment  the  number. 
The  Pelasgians  *,  in  the  mysteries  of  the  Cabiri,  called  him  Camillus. 
He  was  the  fourth  Cabirus. 

146.  Ta  Kafietpivv  bpyia.  The  mysteries  of  the  Cabiri.  “ The 
Cabiri  were,  according  to  the  account  of  Mnaseas 7,  four  in  number ; 
Axieres  or  Ceres,  Axiokersa  or  Proserpine,  Axiokersus  or  Pluto  ; 
the  fourth  that  has  been  added  is  Casmilus  or  Mercury,  as  Dionysodorus 
informs  us.”  There  were  other  opinions  as  to  these  Cabiri,  for  which 
see  the  same  Scholiast. 

Those  who  had  * been  initiated  into  these  mysteries  were  held  in 
great  estimation ; they  were  supposed  to  have  nothing  to  fear  in  tem- 
pests or  other  dangers.  Plutarch  * informs  us,  that  those  who  had 
learned  the  names  of  the  Cabiri  made  use  of  them  as  a charm  to  avert 
danger,  by  pronouncing  them  slowly.  I admire  the  reflection  of  this 
judicious  writer,  who  adds  that  in  trouble  of  mind,  or  on  occasions  of 
difficulty,  those  who  have  made  some  progress  in  virtue,  have  but  to 
call  to  mind  men  eminent  for  their  virtues,  and  to  imagine  what  they 
would  have  done  in  similar  circumstances,  to  strengthen  their  own  prin- 


9 Demosth.  pro  Corona,  p.  513,  c.  et 
passim.  Confer  Budad  Comment&ria 
Linguae  Gnecae,  p.  97. 

1 Herod.  II.  xliv. 

3 Cicero  de  Naturd  Deorum,  III.  xvi. 
8 Id.  ibid.  xxii. 

4 Id.  ibid. 


5 Pausan.  VI.  xxvi.  p.  519.  lin.  5. 

6 See  the  Scholiast  of  Apollonius  Rho- 
diua,  Arg.  I.  917.  fol.  132,  b.  lin.  15. 

f Id.  ibid. 

8 Aristoph.  Sehol.  ad  Pacem,  277* 
p.  343. 

9 Plut.  de  Profectu  in  Virt.  p.  85,  b. 
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ciples  and  prevent  them  from  falling.  These  mysteries  were  celebrated 
in  Samothrace,  in  the  cave  of  Zerinthus.  The  Corybantes  and  Hecate 
were  there  invoked  ; whence  this  island  obtained  the  name  of  the  city 
of  the  Corybantes  *. 

LII.  147.  Qeovc  Be  irpocroiyopaady  a<f>ea(  (iiri  rob  toiovtov,  on  ratTfitp 
Oevre c tci  tea vtci . They  call  them  gods  on  this  account , that  they  have 
set  all  things  in  order.  This  is  founded  on  the  etymology  of  the  word 
Gtoc,  which  is  made  to.  come  from  0<5,  whence  is  formed  riQt\pi.  Thus  * 
God,  Qeoc,  is  he  who  has  made  all  things,  or  arranged  all  things,  b 
irayra  nOeic  cat  woi&y. 

Plato 5 gives  another  etymology  of  the  same  word,  and  makes  it  come 
from  deu,  1 * * curro,’  on  account  of  the  perpetual  motion  of  the  stars,  the 
sun,  the  moon,  the  heavens,  which  were  the  first  objects  of  adoration 
to  the  earliest  people  of  Greece. 

But  setting  aside  these  etymologies,  it  does  not  appear  that  amongst 
the  Pelasgi,  1540  years  before  our  era,  the  idea  of  the  Divinity  was  so 
very  indistinct.  The  magnificent  spectacle  furnished  by  the  sun,  the 
moon,  the  stars,  day,  night,  the  months,  the  seasons,  the  years,  in  con- 
stant regular  succession,  had  struck  their  minds,  and  forced  upon  them 
the  conviction  that  there  was  a supreme  being,  who  had  created  and 
disposed  all  things  for  the  benefit  of  man.  They  therefore  expressed  their 
gratitude  by  a species  of  worship,  [The  etymology  of  Otoe,  given  above, 
merits  no  confidence.  The  words  0 ebg,  Z eve,  Aids,  with  the  Latin  Deus 
and  Divus,  are  all  evidently  connected  with  the  Sanscrit  Deva.] 

LIII.  148.  'llaioBoy  yap  Kai  "Opijpoy  ijXu/ijv  rerpaicoaioiai  erecri 
Coeciti  fjtev  npeaftirrepovi  yeyeoOai,  treti  oil  irXtuai.  I hold  that  Hesiod 
and  Homer  preceded  me  by  four  hundred  years,  and  not  more.  Hero- 
dotus was  born,  according  to  Aulus  Gellius,  fifty-three  years  before  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  year  4230  of  the  Julian  period, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  74th  Olympiad,  484  years  before  the  vul- 
gar era.  Homer  and  Hesiod  consequently  must  have  been  born  in  the 
year  3830  of  the  same  period,  884  years  before  our  era. 

In  the  life  of  Homer,  attributed  to  our  historian  4,  the  expedition  of 
Xerxes  is  fixed  622  years  after  the  birth  of  that  poet,  who,  according  to 
the  same  author,  came  into  the  world  168  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy. 
Consequently  Homer  lived  in  the  year  3612, 1102  years  before  our  era. 
These  two  computations  differ  very  remarkably.  Scaliger  5 supposed 
that  the  text  of  the  life  of  Homer  had  been  altered,  and  he  restored  it 
to  a conformity  with  what  we  read  in  this  paragraph  of  Herodotus. 
The  late  President  Bouhier  *,  on  the  contrary,  thought  that  the  text  of 


1 Dionys.  Perieg.  624. 

* Eustath.  ad  Homer.  Iliad.  XVIII. 

p.  1148.  lin.  51. 

s Plato,  in  Cratylo,  vol.  I.  p.  307,  c,  d. 


* Vita  Hoineri,  xxxviii. 

5 Euseb.  Chronic,  p.  102. 

6 Rcch.  et  Dissert,  sur  Htfrodote, 
p.  124. 
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the  life  of  Homer  was  correct,  and  that  we  should  alter  the  great  history 
so  as  to  agree  with  it. 

It  appears  to  me  very  certain,  that  the  life  of  Homer  attributed  to 
Herodotus  is  not  from  the  pen  of  that  author.  It  would  not  be  very 
difficult  to  prove  this,  but  would  require  a dissertation  somewhat  beyond 
the  limits  of  a note.  We  must  leave  the  texts  of  both  works  as  they 
are,  but  consider  what  is  here  expressed  as  the  real  opinion  of  Hero- 
dotus on  the  antiquity  of  Homer. 

If  we  consider  that  Homer  sings  the  exploits  of  the  different  princes 
who  signalized  themselves  during  the  Trojan  war,  and  even  of  those 
who  distinguished  themselves  a century  before  it,  and  that  he  gives 
their  genealogy  with  the  greatest  possible  accuracy,  we  shall  be  induced 
to  fix  his  birth,  with  the  author  of  his  life,  at  a period  not  more  than 
168  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy.  But  when  we  reflect,  that  in  those 
remote  times  there  was  less  of  dissipation  than  in  our  days,  that  the  sub- 
jects of  conversation,  less  varied  than  in  the  present  state  of  society, 
usually  turned  on  the  striking  events  of  former  ages,  we  may  easily  con- 
ceive that  these  exploits  might  be  preserved  fresh  in  memory  for  a period 
of  four  centuries,  or  even  longer,  especially  if  we  remember  that  writing 
was  known  in  Greece  nearly  three  centuries  before  the  destruction  of 
Troy.  This  granted,  such  traditions  must  have  existed  in  all  their  force 
at  die  period  in  which  Herodotus  places  his  birth,  that  is  to  say,  the 
year  3830  of  the  Julian  period,  884  years  before  our  era.  We  should 
certainly  be  at  a loss  to  determine  between  these  two  opinions,  without 
the  authority  of  our  historian,  whose  acknowledged  accuracy  inclines 
the  balance  in  his  favour.  The  other  authors  are  divided  on  this  point. 
Velleius  Paterculus  (lib.  I.  cap.  i.)  places  his  birth  in  the  year  3746  of 
the  Julian  period,  968  years  before  our  era.  Porphyry  (apud  Suidant, 
voc.  “Ofiijpos,)  fixes  it  in  the  year  3807  of  the  Julian  period,  907 
years  b.  c.,  that  is  to  say,  sixty-one  years  later  than  the  time  assigned 
by  Velleius  Paterculus.  This  year,  3807,  is  the  year  in  which  he 
flourished,  according  to  the  Oxford  Marbles,  Epoch  xxx.  And  I am 
the  more  inclined  towards  this  latter  opinion,  as  Lycurgus,  who  brought 
his  poems  into  Greece,  was  born  in  the  year  3790  of  the  Julian  period, 
024  years  b.  c.,  and  as  his  travels  cannot,  at  the  earliest,  be  fixed  before 
the  year  3851  of  the  Julian  period,  863  years  before  our  era,  which  is 
the  year  in  which  Charillus,  to  whom  he  had  been  tutor,  assumed  the 
reins  of  government.  Now,  according  to  Herodotus,  Homer  was  at 
that  time  only  twenty-one  years  old;  he  could  not,  therefore,  have 
composed  his  poems.  These  reasons,  which  appear  to  me  conclusive, 
induce  me  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  the  author  of  the  Oxford  Marbles, 
who  supposes  that  he  flourished  in  the  year  3807  of  the  Julian  era.  If 
we  admit  this  opinion,  it  will  be  natural  to  place  his  birth  forty  years 
before  this,  that  is  to  say,  about  the  year  3767  of  the  Julian  period, 
947  years  b.  c.  ; and  then  all  difficulties  vanish.  He  succeeds  Phemius 
in  his  school  of  literature,  teaches  for  some  years,  travels  in  various 
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directions  to  collect  materials  for  his  poems,  and  at  length  composes 
them,  sings  them  in  detached  portions,  and  gains  an  immortal  reputa- 
tion. We  may  suppose  that  he  died  about  the  63rd  year  of  his  age,  as 
he  was  then  strong  enough  to  undertake  the  tour  of  Greece.  Twenty 
years  afterwards,  Lycurgus  travelled  into  Asia  Minor;  every  one  there 
had  these  celebrated  poems  in  his  mouth,  and  the  poet  was  the  universal 
and  only  theme  of  conversation.  That  wise  legislator,  struck  with  the 
beauty  of  the  verses,  and  still  more  with  the  moral  precepts  which  they 
conveyed,  collected  and  brought  them  away  with  him. 

Herodotus  seems  to  make  Homer  and  Hesiod  contemporaries ; he 
does  not,  however,  very  clearly  explain  himself  upon  this  subject.  Some 
writers  think  that  Hesiod  was  more  ancient : but  I conceive  it  safer  to 
follow  the  opinion  of  Cicero,  who  affirms  that  Homer  preceded  him  by 
some  centuries.  Of  this,  some  proofs  may  be  adduced.  The  first 
syllable  of  ca Xoc  is  always  long  in  Homer ; and  as  this  word  is  found 
no  less  than  270  times  in  that  author,  that  must  have  been  the  pronun- 
ciation of  his  time  : now,  in  Hesiod,  this  first  syllable  is  sometimes  long 
and  sometimes  short.  Homer  always  makes  the  penultimate  of  oirtopt- 
vd s long,  whereas  Hesiod,  with  the  moderns,  always  makes  it  short ; 
which  proves  that  he  was  much  more  modern  than  Homer7.  [Hero- 
dotus here  employs  round  numbers,  and  a mode  of  expression  which 
might  be  more  reasonably  allowed  to  pass  without  being  subjected  to 
strict  interpretation.] 

149.  Oirot  it  tlat  o!  roiptrayrec  Oioyovtpy  "E It  is  they  who 
have  versified  the  Greek  theogony.  Uouiv  signifies  to  make  verses,  to 
write  verses.  From  a thousand  examples  of  this  word  bearing  this 
signification,  I will  cite  only  the  following : Totravrpy  atpOovia v rapt- 
aKivaatv  >;  tovtiov  uptrr)  cal  role  votciv  Svvnptvo tc  cat  rote  fircir  (lou- 
\pOtioiv  wart  raXct  piv  woWa  role  irportpotc  irtpl  avrtiv  tipijtrtiat, 
-o\\a  it  rat  itcciyoig  wapa\t\ti<)>6ai'  lyavu  d£  «r al  rotf  itnyiyyopivotc 
iitivat  cirtly '.  “ The  virtues  of  these  illustrious  dead  have  furnished 

such  abundance  of  matter  both  to  poets  and  orators,  that  if  those  who 
have  preceded  me  have  said  much  in  their  praise,  they  have  also  omitted 
much,  and  there  will  still  be  abundant  scope  for  the  dissertations  of 
those  who  come  after  them.”  “Cltrirtp  it  eat  o Kpitoy  EipartSg  vcirotp- 
rat  rov  T vpeatay  ISiov  t\oyra  ra  aretpp 9.  “ In  the  same  manner  that 

Euripides  has  described  in  verses  Creon  perceiving  Tiresias  with  a 

crown ” Which  passage  has  been  ill  rendered  by  the  Latin 

translator.  MtXerw,  thrt,  tn-partiyiiy,  to  ariptc,  ciriiiijirtp  ITtpteXt/c 
vott'ty  piv  pi,  arparpytiy  S'  oiix  ivitrraoOat'.  “I  study,”  quoth 
he,  “ the  functions  of  a general,  because  Pericles  says,  that  although  I 
can  make  verses,  I know'  not  how  to  command  an  army.”  Ei  Sc  Hct- 
triarparoy  iiracvovpcv  ti7T£p  r»/c  riov  triptp  vciroippcytoy  avWoyijc,  ruv 

7 See  S.  Clarke  on  the  Iliad.  II.  43.  This  passage  of  Plato  alludes  to  verse 

* Lysias,  Funeb.  Orat.  p.  27.  8C5  of  the  Phoenisste  of  Euripides. 

* Plat.  Alcib.  II.  vol.  II.  p.  251,  b.  1 Athen.  Deipnos.  XIII.  viii.  p.  804,  d. 
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driirofitv  roy  'O  fxl/pov  piprirriv 1 ; “If  we  praise  Pisistratus,  because  he 
has  collected  the  poems  of  another,  what  rank  shall  we  assign  to  the 
imitator  of  Homer  ? ” To  these  passages  I will  add  two  from  Diogenes 
Laertius,  which  the  commentators  have  not  understood.  This  biogra- 
pher, in  the  first,  speaking  of  Socrates1,  says,  broiijae  Si  xai  pv&ov 
At(ruirciot> : “He  also  rendered  into  verse  one  of  zE  sop’s  fables.”  We 
know  that  the  fables  of  that  writer  were  in  prose.  The  second  example 
is  from  his  preface,  Kal  roe  piy  (Mov/raiov)  EvfioXirov  ir a~iSa  tpatrt,  nrotij- 
oai  Si  Qtoyoviav  cal  ifyaipav  vpHrov  : “ They  say  that  Musa'us  was 
the  son  of  Eumolpus,  and  that  he  first  described  in  verse  the  Theogony 
and  the  Globe.” 

I have  cited  this  passage  because  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  having  mistrans- 
lated it,  uses  it  in  support  of  his  opinion.  This  illustrious  philosopher, 
who  has  done  so  much  honour  to  his  nation,  thus  renders  the  passage  : 
“ Musaeus,  the  Argonaut  *,  the  son  of  Eumolpus,  and  master  of  Orpheus, 
made  a sphere,  and  is  considered  the  first  of  the  Greeks  that  did  so.” 

Now  Musseus  was  not  an  Argonaut ; his  name  is  to  be  found  in  no 
list  of  the  Argonauts ; and  ‘ made  a sphere  ’ is  not  a correct  translation, 
as  I have  shown  above. 

LIV.  150.  T»)v  piv  avriwy  it  Atfivijv  vpr]dt~taav.  That  one  of 
them  had  been  sold  to  be  taken  into  Libya.  The  preposition  it,  with  the 
accusative,  indicates  motion,  and  it  is,  therefore,  incorrect  to  translate, 
“ They  were  sold,  one  in  Africa,  &c.”  Examples  of  this  expression  are 
very  frequent.  Ilpadcic  tit  A tvKaSa>:  “ Sold  to  be  taken  to  Leucadia.” 
IJapa  St  Iirirocparouc  row  Mt yCupov  itricrroXtiot,  f£  A aKtSatpopa  yp dp- 
para  irtptyOtvTa  iaXaitrav  it  'A6>)yat 6 : “They  intercepted  the  letters 
which  Hippocrates,  son  of  the  envoy  Mindarus,  had  sent  to  Lacedae- 
mon, for  the  purpose  of  taking  them  to  Athens.” 

LV.  151.  AotSuivaiwy  at  irpopdyrttc.  The  priestesses  of  Dodona. 
According  to  another  tradition,  which  the  reader  perhaps  will  not  be 
displeased  to  see,  they  were’  originally  men  who  delivered  the  oracles  at 
Dodona.  They  were  called  ‘ Selli,’  or  ‘ Helli,’  from  the  Thessalian 
Hellus ",  who  had  given  the  name  of  Hellopia  to  the  country  surround- 
ing Dodona.  These  priests  practised  great  austerities : they  led  a pas- 
toral life,  lived  upon  the  mountains,  slept  on  the  ground  * upon  skins ', 
and  never  used  the  bath 2,  thinking  by  these  means  to  honour  Jupiter, 


s Libanius  in  Paneg.  Juliani  Cons. 
Dicto,  vol.  II.  p.  240,  b,  c. 

3 Diog.  I.aert.  II.  xlii.  p.  I0(i. 

4 Chronology  of  Ancient  Kingdoms, 
by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  p.  87. 

3 Demosth.  p.  708. 

0 Xenophon.  Hellen.  I.  i.  xv.  p.  7. 

3 Strabo,  VII.  p.  506,  c. 

3 Eustath.  in  Iliad.  XVI.  p.  1057. 


lin.  61.  See  also,  as  to  the  Selli  or  Helli, 
the  ancient  Scholiast  of  Sophocles  on 
verse  1164  of  the  Trachinitc,  ex  edit. 
Bnmckii. 

8 Sophocl.  Trach.  1164,  et  Horn.  Iliad. 
XVI.  235. 

1 Eustath.  in  Iliad,  p.  1057.  lin.  <>3. 

3 Homer.  Iliad.  XVI.  235. 
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whose  ministers  they  were.  For  so  we  must  interpret  the  <xoi  . . . Avne ro- 
iroSic,  \afiauvvai,  of  Homer.  Sol  means,  for  you,  in  honour  of  you, 
to  please  you.  These  priests  were  also  called  Tomuri s,  a compound 
word,  which  comes  from  rtfivw  and  ovpa,  4 caudam  demeto,’  1 castro  ; * 
perhaps  because  they  were  subjected  to  a certain  operation  which  in- 
sured their  chastity.  Their  situations,  therefore,  would  not  be  greatly 
envied ; and  we  find  that  they  were  very  soon  replaced  by  priestesses, 
who  were  chosen  of  an  advanced  age,  and  were  also  called  Tomurae  *. 
It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  temple  of  Dodona  was  upon  a 
mountain  called 4 Tomarus,  or  Tmarus ; and  Strabo  thinks  that  it  was 
from  this  mountain  that  the  ministers  of  the  god e took  the  name  of 
Tomori  or  Tomuri,  by  abbreviation  for  Tomaruri,  that  is  to  say,  guardians 
of  the  mount  Tomarus.  Eustathius,  in  his  commentary  on  Homer’s 
Iliad,  contents  himself  with  copying  our  geographer7. 

With  regard  to  the  etymology  of  the  word  Dodona,  I shall  not  hunt 
through  the  ancient  and  modern  languages  merely  to  find  some  word 
that  sounds  like  it,  and  then  attach  to  it  some  fanciful  meaning.  Dodona 
is  the  name  of  a place,  where  in  process  of  time  a city  was  built.  This 
spot  was  planted  with  oaks,  to  which  credulity  and  superstition  attri- 
buted the  power  of  delivering  oracles.  These  oaks  were  consecrated  to 
Jupiter,  the  sovereign  of  the  gods  ; this  god  dictated  his  oracles  to  the 
oaks,  and  the  oaks  to  the  Selli.  These  priests  were  also  called  Hypo- 
phetae,  a word  which  denotes  their  subordination,  and  indicates  that  they 
did  not  receive  the  oracles  directly  from  the  god  himself.  Lucan,  and 
perhaps  other  poets,  have  called  a forest  of  oaks  ‘Sylva  Dodones  by 
the  same  figure  which  gives  to  wine  the  name  of  Bacchus,  and  to  bread 
that  of  Ceres. 

152.  ’Eirl  <pr\ybv.  Upon  an  oak.  The  ^ijyoc  of  the  Greeks  is  not  the 
‘ fagus  ’ of  the  Latins.  The  latter  is  a beech-tree,  the  former  a species 
of  oak,  perhaps  that  which  is  termed  ‘ Esculus.’ 

LVI.  153.  neXafry/ijc  caXevpti  ijc.  Which  was  then  called  Pelasgia. 
The  first  Pelasgians  established  in  Thessaly,  having  been  driven  thence 
by  other  Pelasgians,  took  refuge  in  a part  of  Thesprotia,  near  Dodona. 
[The  site  of  Dodona,  according  to  modern  travellers,  is  not  far  from 
Yanina,  the  capital  of  Albania.] 

LVI  I.  154.  DeXtidStf  hi  poi  Sokeovoi  i:\ridij  vai  irpoc  A uBuvatuy 
iri  tovci  a I yvvaixcc,  Sion  (iapftapoi  J\aav.  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
women  were  called  doves  by  the  Dodonceans  because  they  were 
foreigners.  The  inhabitants  of  Cos,  and  the  Epirotae,  according  to 
Hesychius,  called  old  men  weXeloi,  [a  dialectic  variation  of  wahatoi ;] 

3 Eustath.  in  Iliad,  ut  supra.  6 Id.  ibid.  p.  506,  A,  B. 

4 Id.  ibid.  p.  1058,  lin.  1.  et  Odyss.  7 Eustath.  in  Odyss,  XVI.  p.  1806, 

XVI.  p.  1806,  lin.  41.  lin.  38,  &c. 

1 Strabo,  VII.  p.  305,  c.  * Lucan.  Pharsal.  III.  441. 

vot.  I.  T 
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and  as  the  same  grammarian  gives  the  name  of  rtXttat  to  the  prophetesses 
of  Dodona,  and  as  this  word,  which  in  one  part  of  Greece  signified  ‘ old 
women,'  in  the  rest  of  the  country  implied  ‘doves,’  the  late  Abbe 
Sallier*  concluded,  that  the  double  meaning  of  the  word  had  caused 
the  error,  and  turned  into  a prodigy  a simple  and  ordinary  fact. 
Valckenaer 10  also  favours  this  opinion  in  his  notes  on  the  Phcenissae 
of  Euripides.  The  conjecture  is  very  ingenious ; but  had  the  double 
signification  of  the  word  been  the  source  of  the  error,  Herodotus  would 
doubtless  have  been  aware  of  it.  Therefore  it  appears  to  me  safer  to 
trust  to  the  account  given  by  our  historian. 

LVIII.  155.  Ilanjyvpic  C*  dpa  eat  wopiru t rpuirvt  ayBpvirwv  Atyvir- 
rioi  cieri  oc  voiptraptyot.  The  Egyptians  are  the  people  who  first  esta- 
blished general  congregations  and  religious  processions.  This  people 
gathered  without  labour  the  abundant  harvests  which  the  earth  produced, 
as  we  may  say,  spontaneously  ; and  thus  being  unoccupied  for  one  half 
the  year,  they  could  celebrate  a vast  number  of  festivals  without  preju- 
dice to  themselves.  This  could  not  be  the  case  with  the  inhabitants  of 
a country  less  favoured  by  nature.  Too  great  a number  of  festivals 
would  waste  valuable  time,  would  accustom  the  people  to  idleness,  and 
even  to  debauchery. 

156.  Kai  npoaaywyac.  And  introductions  to  the  divinity.  This  term 
is  borrowed  from  the  courts  of  kings,  where  there  were  officers  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  strangers.  Herodotus  applies  it  to  the  cere- 
monies of  religion,  which  in  some  measure  familiarize  us  to  the  deity, 
and  introduce  us  into  his  presence. 

157.  i’aivovTai  in  noWov  rev  \povov  irouvptyai.  They  seem  to 

have  been  (i.  e.  were  manifestly)  instituted  long  ago.  This  mode  of 
speaking  does  not  express  a doubt,  but  conveys  an  affirmation.  See 
the  Cyropaedia  ',  in  which  Mr.  Hutchinson  clearly  explains  this  point 
in  his  notes. 

LIX.  158.  B avoipiv.  Busiris.  ‘Bou’  with  the  Egyptians  signified 
a tomb,  or  sepulchre.  We  see  in  Hesychius,  that  this  people  gave  the 
name  of  Boutoi  to  the  places  where  they  deposited  the  dead.  Thus 
Busiris  was  the  tomb  of  Osiris.  Plutarch  informs  us  ’,  from  Eudoxus, 
that  though  Osiris  had  different  sepulchres,  his  body  had  been  interred 
at  Busiris,  which  word  signifies  the  same  as  Tatpoatpie,  or  the  tomb  of 
Osiris. 

[The  Greeks,  who  affected  to  explain  all  names  from  their  own  lan- 
guage, derived  Boveiptc  from  /ioOf  and  "Ovi pis,  alleging  that  Isis  buried 
Osiris  in  an  ox’s  hide  \ It  is  true  that  Be  in  Coptic  signifies  a 

9 Mdmoires  de  l’Acaddmio  deg  In-  note. 

Bcriptions,  tom.  V.  Hist.  pp.  33,  34.  1 Plut.  de  Is.  et  Osir.  p.  359,  c. 

10  Ad  Phceniss.  1475,  p.  497.  col,  2,  s Diod.  Sic.  I.  lxsxv  ; Steph.  Byz.  in 

1 Cyri  Instit.  Oxoniie,  1727>  4to,  p.  6,  voc. 
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sepulchre  4 j but  as  Pouairi  (the  name  of  Osiris  with  the  article  prefixed) 
occurs  in  the  Rosetta  inscription,  Champollion  justly  concluded  that 
Boumptc  was  nothing  more  than  the  name  of  the  god,  and  that  Tapou- 
siri,  altered  by  the  Greeks  into  Tatpvoiptt,  means  merely,  * the  city  of 
Osiris*.’] 

159.  Miyiorov  ip6v.  A very  spacious  temple.  The  Abbe  Sicard 6 has 
given  us  a description  of  the  ruins  of  a temple,  which  conveys  a grand 
idea  of  what  it  must  have  been  in  the  day  of  its  splendour.  These 
ruins  do  not  belong  to  the  city  in  question  ; they  are  at  a place  which 
Pliny  calls  Isidis  Oppidum  7 ; Stephanus  of  Byzantium,  "Imov  ; and 
D’Anville,  Bah  Beit,  or  Palace  of  Beauty  *. 

160.  ’Ec  2d'«V  noktv  Trj  'Afli ivaip  iravr)yvpi(ovei.  They  hold  in  the 
city  of  Sals  their  general  assemblies  in  honour  of  Minerva.  According 
to  Pausanias,  Minerva  was  called  Sais  in  Egyptian.  The  Minerva  of 
Thebes,  he  observes  is  called  Onca,  as  in  the  Phcenician  language  ; 
and  not  Sais,  as  in  the  Egyptian.  The  historian  Charax  is  of  the  same 
opinion  1 ; but  both  are  in  error.  Sms  is  the  name  of  the  city  where 
Neith,  the  Minerva  of  the  Egyptians,  was  adored.  Saith,  it  is  true, 
signifies  in  Hebrew  an  olive-tree  ; and  perhaps  it  has  the  same  signifi- 
cation in  Egyptian.  But  to  conclude  from  this,  with  M.  Pluche,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  this  city  particularly  cultivated  the  olive-tree  ’,  that 
they  rendered  solemn  thanksgivings  to  Neith  for  the  plenty  which  they 
enjoyed  from  the  cultivation  of  that  tree,  as  one  of  the  bounties  of  the 
divinity, — in  a word,  that  they  had  instituted  festivals  and  sacrifices  in 
gratitude  for  the  excellent  oil  of  which  the  goddess  had  made  them  a pre- 
setit,— is  to  take  for  granted  what  it  would  have  been  better  to  prove. 
So  far  from  the  territory  of  Sms  being  fertile  in  olive-trees,  we  know 
that  this  plant  was  very  scarce  in  Egypt.  It  grew  only  in  the  Hera- 
cleotic  nome*,  and  in  the  gardens  around  Alexandria.  The  olive-trees 
of  this  nome  furnished  good  oil,  if  the  proper  precautions  were  taken ; 
but  otherwise  it  had  a rancid  flavour.  Those  of  Alexandria  gave  no 
oil. 

The  city  of  Sais,  therefore,  did  not  derive  its  name  from  the  olive- 
tree  ; but  even  if  this  point  were  granted  to  M.  Pluche,  he  would  be  no 
nearer  his  object.  The  Athenians  considered  the  olive-tree  as  a present 
from  Minerva,  whereas  the  Egyptians  conceived  they  were  indebted  for 
it  to  Hermes.  According  to  the  Egyptians,  says  Diodorus  Siculus  *,  it 
was  Hermes  who  discovered  the  olive-tree,  and  not  Minerva  as  the 
Greeks  affirm.  M.  Goguet  has  fallen*  into  the  same  error  as  M. 
Pluche. 

4 Zofcga  dcObeKsc.  p.  288  ; Jablonski,  1 Cbarax  in  Scholiis  Grtecis  MSS.  ad 
Voc.  Eg.  p.  54.  Aristid.  Panathen.  Vide  Luc.  Holsten. 

8 Eg.  sous  lea  Pliar.  II.  pp.  185,  263.  ad  Stephan.  Byzant.  voc.  Saif. 

6 Memoires  des  Missions  du  Levant,  2 Histoire  du  Ciel,  torn.  I.  p.  185. 

tom.  II.  p.  118.  * Strabo,  XVII.  p.  11G3,  a,  b. 

7 Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  V.  x.  p.  258.  4 Diod.  Sic.  I.  xvL  p.  20. 

8 M£m.  sur  I’Eg.  anc.  et  mod.  p.  86.  4 X)©  1’ Origin©  des  Luix,  &c.  tom.  II. 

9 Pausan.  IX.  xii.  p.  734.  p.  191. 
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LX.  161.  IloifOfft  Toiaie.  They  do  as  follows.  This  great  number 
of  festivals,  and,  above  all,  the  air  of  gaiety  which  characterized 
those  who  were  in  the  habit  of  going  by  water  to  Bubastis,  to  cele- 
brate the  feast  of  Diana,  prove  that  the  Egyptians  were  a lively 
people,  addicted  to  pleasure  and  merriment : the  Abbe  Winkelman  * 
has  thought  proper  to  represent  them  as  gloomy.  Modem  accounts, 
however,  justify  the  portrait  which  Herodotus  has  drawn  of  them. 

162.  'Avaavpovrai.  Raise  their  robes  in  an  indecent  manner.  This 
is  the  true  meaning  of  ui'aauptodat.  At  yvyaiiiees  Kara  npotronrov  ttrra- 
pevai  beucyvovcriy  avaovpafit rat  ra  tavrwv  yevyt)rtKa  popia  7.  Hence 
the  sort  of  women  called  avatniprinrfirXoi,  as  M.  Toup  shows  in  his 
Epistola  Critica,  p.  84,  and  especially  in  the  second  edition  of  his 
Emendationes  in  Suidam,  vol.  II.  p.  502.  See  also  Hesychius  under 
the  words  hyatrcavppeyii  and  {tvttrvparo,  and  the  note  of  the  late  M. 
Alberti. 

163.  OTvoc  hpireXivoc.  Grape  wine.  In  the  Greek,  ‘ wine  of  the 
vine,’  to  distinguish  it  from  beer,  which  was  called  wine  of  barley.  I 
can  scarcely  conceive  what  has  induced  M.  Schmidt ' to  conjecture  that 
wine  of  barley,  or  beer,  was  here  meant.  All  the  editions  and  all  the 
MSS.  that  I have  consulted,  have  otyoc  hprrtXivo c,  ‘ wine  of  the  vine.’ 

LXI.  164.  Tor  be  rvmovTai  ov  pot  oainy  lari  Xeyety.  In  honour 
of  whom  they  strike  themselves  it  is  not  permitted  me  to  say.  This  is  an 
example  of  the  middle  verb,  used  in  a reflective  sense.  We  must 
understand  the  preposition  bin  with  rov  be.  It  is  the  same  as  if  it  were 
rtp  be  rintrovrai,  as  in  Stephens's  edition,  p.  71.  Athenagoras*  has  pre- 
served this  passage  ; but  the  Benedictine  fathers  have  badly  translated 
it  by  ‘ quomodo  autem  verberentur.’ 

Voltaire’s  manner  of  translating  this  passage  1 is  too  curious  to  be 
passed  over  : “ In  the  city  of  Busiris,  says  Herodotus,  they  strike  both 
the  men  and  the  women  after  the  sacrifices ; but  to  say  what  part  they 
strike,  is  not  permitted  me." 

LXII.  165.  Td  be  Xv\va  etrrl  ep(ld<fna  epirXea  aXoc  *ai  IXalov.  The 
lamps  are  saucers  filled  with  salt  and  oil.  Salt  was  used  in  all  religious 
ceremonies.  In  this  instance  it  sank  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and 
did  not  prevent  the  lamp  from  burning.  Wesseling  cites  Pliny.  But 
that  naturalist ',  in  the  passage  quoted,  only  says,  that  the  water  drawn 
from  the  wells  at  Babylon,  and  thrown  on  the  salt-beds,  condenses  and 
forms  a kind  of  bitumen,  resembling  the  oil  used  for  lamps ; when  this 
is.  removed,  the  salt  is  found  beneath.  This,  however,  has  no  reference 

* Hist,  de  l’Art,  II.  i.  in  the  same  way  in  the  Oxford  edition, 

7 Diod.  Sic.  I.  lxxxv.  vol.  I.  p.  96.  p.  114. 

* De  Sacerd.  et  Sacrif.  jEgypt.  p.  236.  1 Questions  sur  l’Encyclopddie,  part 

* Athenag.  Legat.  pro  Christiania,  § VII.  art.  Initiation,  p.  233. 

xxv.  p.  114  ; ex  edit,  vero  Benedictin.  * Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  XXXI.  vii.  vol.  II. 
p.  306,  D.  This  passage  is  translated  p.  659.  lin.  39. 
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to  what  Herodotus  has  been  saying.  But  perhaps  Wesseling  quoted  it 
only  to  show  that  the  salt  will  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel ; which 
was  the  less  necessary,  as  daily  experience  proves  the  fact.  This  oil 
was  expressed  from  the  plant  called  by  the  Egyptians  kiki,  and  not 
from  the  olive. 

166.  Tp  oprp  oivofia  tchrai  A v^voxatp.  This  festival  is  called  the 
Lamp-burning.  This  festival,  which  greatly  resembles  that  of  the  lan- 
terns, established  from  time  immemorial  in  China,  goes  to  confirm  the 
suspicion  of  M.  de  Guignes,  that  China  was  a colony  of  Egypt. 

LXIV.  167.  Tov  “Apto  &vorpo<f>ov  y evo/ievov,  eXOeiy  ilaydpwfiivo r, 
idiXovra  rp  pprpi  ovppilai.  Mars  being  reared  at  a distance,  came 
when  grown  up  to  manhood,  wishing  to  converse  with  his  mother.  The 
whole  of  this  passage  has  been  wretchedly  misconceived  by  the  trans- 
lators, with  the  exception  of  Valckenaer  and  Wesseling.  1.  'Airorpo^oe 
signifies  ‘ brought  up  away  from  his  parents,’  as  is  well  explained  by 
Hesychius  and  other  authors.  2.  'E£arlpwgivo£  means,  ‘ who  has 
reached  the  age  of  puberty,’  as  we  see  in  Suidas  and  elsewhere.  3.  Tp 
pprpl  avppilai  has  been  interpreted  in  an  indecent  manner,  though  it 
means  only  an  interview,  a mere  conversation.  Many  examples  of  this 
may  be  found  in  our  author.  Perhaps  Herodotus  has  borrowed  the 
expression  from  Homer,  whom  he  frequently  imitates.  That  poet  has 
employed  it  ’ in  the  same  sense.  The  reader  may  refer  to  the  remarks 
of  Eustathius  on  this  passage  \ and  the  reflections  of  Boileau  on  Lon- 
ginus *. 

LXV.  168.  Tn  ty£»  <ptvyu  paXiara  airpy ctodai.  Which  I particu- 
larly avoid  relating.  The  ancients  were  very  scrupulous  on  all  points 
concerning  religion.  In  the  time  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  foreigners  did 
not  treat  the  worship  of  Egypt  with  so  much  respect ; and  this  historian, 
therefore,  has  not  hesitated  to  report  the  motives  which  induced  the 
Egyptians  to  render  divine  honours  to  animals.  “ Isis,”  says  he*, 
“ having  committed  to  the  priests  the  body  of  Osiris,  ordered  them  to 
consecrate  to  that  god  one  of  the  species  of  animals  indigenous  to  the 
country,  at  their  own  choice  ; to  honour  it  during  its  life  as  they  had 
honoured  Osiris,  and  after  its  death  to  render  it  similar  funeral  rites.” 
The  same  author  mentions,  a little  further  on,  (lxxxvi.,  &c.)  several 
other  reasons,  of  which  some  are  perhaps  well  founded. 

169.  rt/tpv.  The  honourable  employment.  “ Far  from 1 re- 

fusing this  employment,  or  blushing  to  exercise  it  in  public,  it  admi- 
nisters to  their  vanity,  as  if  they  participated  in  the  greatest  honours  of 
the  gods.  When  they  travel  through  the  country  and  the  cities,  they 

* Odyss.  VI.  288.  passages  de  Longin,  par  Boileau.  Rdflex. 

4 Eustath.  ad  Odyss.  VI.  p.  1581  tin.  lii.  tom.  V.  p.  47-  & s.  Paris  ed.  1772. 

67  et  s.  * Diod.  Sic.  1.  xxi.  p.  25. 

4 Rdflexions  Critiques  sur  quelques  1 Id.  ibid.  I.  lxxxiii.  vol.  I.  p.  93. 
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bear  certain  marks  indicating  the  species  of  animal  which  they  tend,  and 
are  respected  and  adored  by  those  who  meet  them.” 

170.  Tij  fit\icuvip  SiSoi.  They  give  it  to  the  jemale  keeper.  This  fund 

was  not  the  only  one  appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of  these  animals. 
“ There  is  a field 8 consecrated  to  each  species  of  animal  that  they 
worship.  It  is  sufficient  for  their  nourishment  and  attendance.  . . . To 
the.  Hawks  they  gave  meat  cut  in  pieces,  which  were  thrown  to  them, 
calling  to  them  at  the  same  time  in  a loud  voice  till  they  took  them. 
To  the  cats  and  the  ichneumons  was  supplied  bread  soaked  in  milk,  or 
fish  of  the  Nile  cut  into  pieces.  In  like  manner,  each  animal  is  fur- 
nished with  the  kind  of  food  most  fitting  for  it.”  , 

171.  "I/3»v  fj  ipt)Ka.  An  ibis  or  a hawk.  ‘ Ne 8 fando  quidem  auditum 
est  crocodiium,  aut  ibim,  aut  felem  violatum  ab  Aigyptio.’ 

‘ jEgyptiorum  morem  1 quis  ignorat  ? Quorum  imbutae  mentes  pravis 
erroribus  quamvis  carnificinam  prius  subierint  quam  ibim,  aut  aspi- 
dem,  aut  felem,  aut  canem,  aut  crocodiium  violent,  quorum  etiamsi 
imprudentes  quidpiam  fecerint,  pcenam  nullam  recusent.’  “ He 1 who 
has  voluntarily  killed  a consecrated  animal  is  punished  with  death ; 
but  if  any  one  has  even  involuntarily  killed  a cat  or  an  ibis,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  him  to  escape  capital  punishment ; the  mob  drag  him  to  it, 
treating  him  with  every  cruelty,  and  sometimes  without  waiting  for 
judgment  to  be  passed.  This  treatment  inspires  such  terror,  that  if  any 
person  happens  to  find  one  of  these  animals  dead,  he  goes  to  a distance 
from  it,  and  by  his  cries  and  groans  indicates  that  he  has  found  the 
animal  dead.  This  superstition  is  so  deeply  impressed  on  the  minds  of 
the  Egyptians,  and  the  respect  they  bear  these  animals  is  so  profound, 
that  at  the  time  when  their  king  Ptolemy  was  not  as  yet  declared  the 
friend  of  the  Roman  people,  when  they  were  paying  all  possible  court 
to  travellers  from  Italy,  and  their  fears  made  them  avoid  every  ground 
of  accusation,  and  every  pretext  for  making  war  on  them ; yet  a 
Roman  having  killed  a cat,  the  people  rushed  to  his  house,  and  neither 
the  entreaties  of  the  grandees  whom  the  king  sent  for  tire  purpose,  nor 
the  terror  of  the  Roman  name,  could  protect  this  man  from  punish- 
ment, although  the  act  had  been  involuntary.  I do  not  relate  this 
anecdote  on  the  authority  of  another  ; for  I was  an  eye-witness  of  it 
during  my  stay  in  Egypt.” 

Yet  Sextus  Empiricus  8 asserts  that  it  was  customary  to  sacrifice  a 
cat  to  Horus,  in  the  city  of  Alexandria. 

LXVI.  172.  ’Ev  oriotm  S'  av  oiicioun  alikuvpoc  uiroflui'jj  ai to  rov 
uvrofiarav.  In  whatever  house  a cat  shall  have  died  a natural  death . I 
hesitated  for  some  time  whether  I should  translate  this,  ‘ by  accident,’  or 
‘ by  a natural  death  ; ’ but  at  length  determined  in  favour  of  the  latter, 

11  I Hoil.  Sic.  I.  lxxxi.  toI.  I.  p.  93.  1 Died.  Sic.  I.  ixxxiii.  rol.  I.  p.  94. 

8 Cicero  de  Nat.  Deoram,  I.  xxix.  3 Sext.  Empir.  Pyrrh.  Hypotyp.  III. 

1 Id.  Tusculan.  Qnccst.  V.  xxvii.  xxiv.  p.  183. 
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on  the  authority  of  Aulus  Gellius,  who  says  *,  abroparo c Qavaroc, 
'quasi  naturalis  et  fatalis,  nulla  extrinsecus  vi  coactus  venit.'  Which 
the  Latins  call  ‘ mori  sua  morte.’  Not  that  axb  too  abroparoo  does 
not  signify  ‘ by  chance,’  as  we  may  see  in  the  following  passages  of 
Xenophon.  T ovtoiv  ic  paprvpcc  oi  truOivrtc  airo  rov  avropdrov  ‘ : “I 
have  for  witnesses  those  who  by  chance  were  saved."  ’Avo  rov  avro- 
parov  fjeorroc  ir \oiov‘:  “A  boat  having  arrived  yesterday  by 
chance.”  But  as  these  terms  ‘ by  accident,’  ‘ by  chance,’  would  also 
apply  to  a death  caused  involuntarily  by  the  hand  of  man,  and  as  the 
offender  in  such  case  was  himself  doomed  to  die,  I am  satisfied  that  in 
this  place  Herodotus  meant  a natural  death. 

173.  PSvpiovrai  rf)v  k t<f>a\))v.  They  shave  their  heads.  Because  the 
dog  was  consecrated  to  Anubis,  who  was  represented  with  the  head  of  a 
dog7.  Thus  Virgil*  and  Ovid9  call  this  god  ‘latrator  Anubis;’  and 
Propertius 1 and  Prudentius 7 ‘ latrans  Anubis.’  The  Egyptians  paid 
greater  honours  to  the  dog  * than  to  any  other  animal ; but  Cambyses 
having  caused  the  ox  Apis  to  be  killed,  and  no  other  animal  being 
found  to  touch  it  but  the  dog,  the  latter  sunk  much  in  their  estimation. 
He  was,  however,  still  held  in  great  veneration,  as  we  see  by  this  pas- 
sage of  Herodotus,  and  by  the  war  which  the  inhabitants4  of  Cynopolia 
waged  against  those  of  Oxyrinchus,  who  had  killed  a dog  and  eaten  it. 

LXVII.  174.  Tapt\tvOtvTw  After  they  have  embalmed  them. 
“ When  one  * of  these  animals  happens  to  die,  it  is  wrapped  in  linen, 
and  after  the  by-standers  have  beaten  themselves  on  the  breast,  uttering 
doleful  cries,  it  is  carried  to  the  Tarichaea*,  where  it  is  embalmed  with 
cedria  and  other  substances  which  have  the  virtue  of  preserving  bodies, 
after  which  it  is  interred  in  the  sacred  monuments.” 

175.  ’I \vtvrai.  The  ichneumons.  Hesychius  perfectly  explains  this 
term.  ’Ixvtvra!  oi  vvr  Ixvcvpovts  \ty6pevoi : “ The  ichneutae  are  now 
called  ichneumons.”  It  is  the  mortal  enemy  of  the  crocodile,  whose 
eggs 7 it  breaks.  When  the  crocodile  is  asleep,  this  little  animal  enters 
his  throat,  and  by  eating  its  way  into  his  entrails  kills  him. 

The  ichneumon  also  destroys  the  eggs  of  the  asp,  and  fights  with 
that  dangerous  reptile.  If  we  may  believe  the  too  credulous  A£lian '» 
it  rolls  itself  in  the  mud,  so  as  to  form  for  itself  a kind  of  armour  imper- 


' Aul.  Gell.  Noct.  Att.  XIII.  L vol.  II. 
p.  135. 

s Xen.  Hist.  Hell.  I.  vii.  § x.  p.  59. 

6 Id.  Cyri  Exp.  VI.  iv.  § xii.  p.  350. 

7 Diod.  Sic.  I.  § lxxxvii.  vol.  I.  p.  97* 

8 Virgil.  /Eneid.  VI IT.  098. 

9 Ovid.  Mct&inorph.  IX.  692. 

1 Prop.  III.  Eleg.  xi.  41. 

2 Prudent.  Apotheos,  196. 

3 Plut.  de  Is.  et  Osir.  |>.  308. 

4 Id.  ibid.  p.  380,  b. 

4 Diod.  Sic.  I.  lxxxiii.  vol.  1.  p.  94. 


6 The  place  where  bodies  were  em- 
balmed. The  same  honours  were  per- 
formed to  the  sacred  animals  after  their 
death  as  to  men.  They  had  their  par- 
ticular embalmers.  /Elian  calls  them 
“ people  who  superintended  the  embalm- 
ing of  animals  and  were  skilled  in  that 
art.”  Hist.  Ail.  X.  xix.  vol.  I.  p.  578. 

7 Diod.  Sic.  I.  lxxxvii,  vol.  I.  pp.  97, 
98. 

8 /Elian.  Nat.  Animal.  VI.  xxxviii. 
vol.  I.  p.  345. 
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vious  to  * the  bite  of  the  asp.  The  extremity  of  its  snout  is  then  the 
only  part  exposed ; and  this  it  takes  care  to  cover  by  folding  its  tail 
several  times  round  it.  I f bitten  in  this  place  it  dies,  otherwise  the  asp 
vainly  tries  his  teeth  against  the  mud.  The  ichneumon  seizes  its  oppor- 
tunity, fastens  on  its  throat,  and  strangles  it.  The  same  thing  is  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  '.  Diodorus  Siculus,  on  the  contrary  *,  says  it  is  the 
cat  that  kills  the  asp.  But  we  shall  find  it  as  difficult  to  believe  this, 
as  what  .Elian  with  his  usual  credulity  asserts  elsewhere.  The  ichneu- 
mon, he  says,  is  both  male  and  female5,  and  by  a peculiar  bounty  of 
nature  is  both  father  and  mother.  These  animals  fight  together,  and 
those  who  are  bitten  serve  as  females  for  the  others ; from  fathers, 
which  they  had  been,  they  become  mothers,  and  suffer  the  pains  of  par- 
turition as  a punishment  for  their  cowardice. 

I have  not  been  able  to  leam  in  Upper  Egypt,  says  Pococke  *,  whe- 
ther the  ichneumon  destroys  the  eggs  of  the  crocodile,  or  whether  it 
enters  his  throat,  and  gnaws  away  his  bowels.  It  is  probable  that  it 
may  destroy  the  eggs  of  that  animal ; but  I do  not  think  it  at  all  pro- 
bable that  it  should  enter  into  his  body  without  being  suffocated. 
There  is  in  Egypt  an  animal  which  is  called  Pharaoh’s  rat,  and  which 
in  Europe  passes  for  the  ichneumon  ; in  shape  it  is  somewhat  like  the 
ferret,  but  is  much  larger. 

Aristotle  also  speaks  of  the  ichneumon  ‘.  He  says  that  this  animal 
has  as  many  young  ones  as  the  dog,  and  he  observes  *,  that  when  the 
ichneumon  sees  an  asp,  he  does  not  attack  it,  till  lie  has  called  to  his 
assistance  others  of  his  race,  and  has  encased  himself  in  an  armour  of 
mud.  M.  Buffon  calls  it  ‘mangouste.’  M.  Camus  asserts  that  the 
Egyptians  keep  ichneumons  in  their  houses  as  we  do  cats  ; but  in  this 
he  is  certainly  mistaken : for  if  this  were  so,  how  could  M.  Maillet 
say  ’,  that  he  had  seen  only  representations  of  them  in  stone  ? and  how 
does  it  happen  that  Dr.  Pococke,  who  travelled  long  after  that  Consul, 
should  never  have  met  with  one  of  them  ? 

[The  ichneumon  or  mangusta  belongs  to  the  ferret  tribe.  It  is  nearly 
three  feet  long,  including  the  tail,  which  is  half  of  the  entire  length  ; 
its  height  is  seven  inches.  The  ichneumon  is  an  active,  prying,  cir- 
cumspect, and  tolerably  sagacious  animal.  It  preys  on  birds  and  rep- 
tiles, and  on  eggs  of  every  kind,  which  it  seeks  for  with  much  cunning 
and  perseverance  *.  The  Arabs  commonly  call  it  Pharaoh’s  cat,  though 
the  name  of  Pharaoh's  rat  has  been  also  given  to  it.  The  ichneumon  is 
easily  tamed,  and  we  have  seen  one  in  a domestic  state,  exercising  the 
usual  functions  of  the  cat  in  destroying  vermin.  In  Egypt  it  may  be 
often  seen  domesticated,  though  rather  as  a curiosity  than  for  use  ; its 


* jElian.  Nat.  Animal.  III.  xxii.  vol  I. 
p.  149. 

1 Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  VIII.  xxxiv.  vol.  I. 
p.  462. 

1 Diod.  Sic.  I.  lxxxvii.  vol.  I.  p.  97- 

* Nat.  Anim.  X.  xlvii.  vol.  I.  p.  696. 


4 Pococlte’s  Description  of  the  East, 
vol.  I.  p.  203. 

* Hist.  An.  VI.  xxxv.  p.  885,  F. 

6 Ibid.  IX.  vi.  p.  927,  D. 

r Descr.  de  l’Egypte,  vol.  II.  p.  130. 

* Diet,  des  Sc.  Nat.  art.  Ichneumon. 
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propensity  to  destroy  poultry  rendering  it  less  worthy  of  confidence 
than  the  cat,  with  which  animal  it  wages  perpetual  war*.] 

176.  'Ej  'Ep ptw  ircIXie.  At  Hermopolis.  There  were  three  towns  of 
this  name  in  Egypt,  of  which  I speak  in  my  Geographical  Table.  I 
think  with  Wesseling,  that  Herodotus  here  means  that  situate  in  the 
Thebais,  from  what  he  says  of  the  mansion  called  Ibeum,  which  was 
not  far  from  it,  and  which  appears  to  have  taken  its  name  from  the 
ibises  buried  there. 

[Hermopolis  Magna,  which  is  here  spoken  of,  was  called  by  the 
Egyptians  Shmun  (which  was  the  name  of  the  god  whom  the  Greeks 
supposed  to  be  Pan).  In  the  Coptic  it  is  called  Shmun  Snau,  ‘ the  two 
Shmuns  “ ; * whence  the  Arabic  name  of  the  place,  Ashmunein,  is  also 
in  the  dual  number.  In  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  the  Ibeum  is  called 
Ibiu,  and  is  said  to  be  twenty-four  miles  north  of  Hermopolis.  Hero- 
dotus was  certainly  mistaken  when  he  supposed  that  all  the  ibises  that 
died  in  Egypt  were  buried  at  or  near  Hermopolis.  There  are  the 
remains  of  millions  of  them  in  the  tombs  at  Memphis  '.] 

177.  Tnc  Si  apcrovc,  iovaaq  owaviac,  ical  rove  Xucovf.  Bears  which 
are  rare  in  Egypt,  and  wolves,  <S['c.  ‘Ursis’,  lupis,  vulpibusque  ea 
provincia  non  est  destituta,  ctsi  hsec  animalia  non  admodum  ibi  sint 
copiosa.  Ursi  ovibus  nostratibus  haud  majores  visuntur,  omnesque 
colore  fere  albicant,  et  cicures  nostratibus  facilius  redduntur,  minusque 
feroces  sunt.  Lupi  itidem  et  vulpes  duplo  minores  quam  apud  nos 
apparent.’  Herodotus  only  says  of  the  wolves,  that  they  were  scarcely 
larger  than  foxes;  and  that  is  exactly  the  case  : it  is,  therefore,  difficult 
to  guess  what  can  have  induced  M.  De  Pauw’  to  S3y,  that  the  mum- 
mies of  wolves,  in  good  preservation,  show  that  the  character  of  that 
animal  was  very  different  from  the  account  given  of  it  by  Herodotus. 
Prosper  Alpinus,  who  had  lived  in  Egypt,  is  a sufficient  guarantee  for 
the  accuracy  of  our  historian.  Aristotle  also  says  *,  that  the  wolves  of 
Egypt  are  smaller  than  those  of  Greece.  Pliny  confirms  his  testimony 5, 
and  adds  that  they  are  timid. 

“ It  is  of  the  jackal,”  says  M.  Sonnini*,  “ that  we  must  understand 
all  that  writers  have  hitherto  advanced  both  of  the  wolf  and  of  the  fox 
of  Africa  ; for,  allowing  that  these  animals  considerably  resemble  each 
other,  we  may  safely  assert,  that  there  are  neither  wolves  nor  foxes  in 
this  part  of  the  world." 

But  both  Aristotle  and  Pliny  confirm  the  fact  reported  by  Herodotus. 
If  we  question  the  testimony  of  the  latter  on  the  score  of  his  frequent 
inaccuracies,  we  cannot  reject  that  of  the  Greek  philosopher.  In  his 


• Wilkinson,  Manners  and  Customs, 
&c.  2nd  Series,  vol.  1 1 . p.  151. 

l*  Champollion,  L’Eg.  souslesPhar.  I. 
p.  291. 

1 Id.  ibid.  p.  296. 

* Prosp.  Alpin.  Hist.  Nat.  jEgypti,  IV. 
ix.  p.  132. 


* Recherches  Pliilosophiques  sur  les 
Egyptiens  et  les  Chinois,  sect.  vii.  p.  133. 

‘ Arist.  Hist.  An.  Vlll.xxviii.  p.  919, 

n. 

4 Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  VIII.  xxii.  vol.  I. 
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time,  Egypt  was  as  well  known  to  the  Greeks  as  Greece  itself ; and  he 
could  therefore,  without  much  trouble,  obtain  information  respecting 
the  animals  of  that  country.  The  pains  he  took  to  perfect  his  History 
of  Animals  is  matter  of  notoriety,  and  we  can,  therefore,  scarcely  sup- 
pose that  he  should  have  neglected  those  peculiar  to  Egypt : tire  best- 
informed  of  the  moderns  have  borne  testimony  to  the  accuracy  of  his 
observations ; I may  cite  the  illustrious  Buffon,  and  the  learned  trans- 
lator of  the  History  of  Animals,  M.  Camus. 

[It  is  very  doubtful  whether  bears  were  ever  indigenous  in  Egypt. 
Those  represented  in  the  paintings  are  led  by  strangers.  As  to  wolves. 
Sir  G.  Wilkinson  confirms  the  testimony  of  Herodotus1.] 

178.  Tovc  Avirovc.  The  wolves,  tyc.  “Wolves*  were  honoured  in 
Egypt,  because  they  bear  a considerable  resemblance  to  the  dog ; and 
because  formerly,  as  the  Egyptians  say,  Isis  with  her  son  Orus  being 
on  the  point  of  encountering  Typhon,  Osiris  came  from  the  infernal 
regions  to  their  succour,  under  the  form  of  a wolf.  Others  say,  that 
the  Ethiopians  having  undertaken  an  expedition  against  Egypt,  were 
put  to  flight  by  a vast  multitude  of  wolves,  and  that  this  circumstance 
gave  to  the  nome  in  which  it  occurred  the  name  of  Lycopolis.” 

LXVIII.  179.  Tovc  \eifiepiuTarovc  [iijyaC  rioaepas  iaOUi  ovbtv. 
During  the  four  most  severe  months  of  winter  he  takes  no  food.  “ Hero- 
dotus* says,  that  the  crocodiles  eat  nothing  during  four  months  in 
winter ; and  Pliny  ‘,  that  they  lie  hid  in  caves  during  this  season : but 
I saw  them  in  great  abundance  during  the  whole  month  of  January ; 
and  was  assured  that  they  never  go  further  than  thirty  or  forty  paces 
from  the  river,  and  that  they  venture  so  far  only  by  night ; though  it 
it  is  probable  that  in  winter  they  are  mostly  out  of  water  by  day,  to 
sun  themselves,  as  I observed,  and  that  they  keep  in  the  water  by  day 
in  summer,  when  the  sun  is  hot.” 

[At  the  present  day  the  crocodile  is  very  rarely  seen  in  Lower  Egypt. 
But  in  ancient  times,  when  those  animals  were  allowed  to  descend  the 
river  unmolested,  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  may  have  acquired  in 
the  comparatively  cold  climate  of  the  Delta  the  habit  of  torpid  hyberna- 
tion described  by  Herodotus.] 

180.  Gepjudrtpov  yap  eh  cmi  ro  vSuip.  The  water  is  warmer.  The 
water  which  has  become  heated  during  the  day-time  retains  the  heat 
during  the  night,  and  is  then  warmer  than  the  air.  This  is  an  ascer- 
tained fact,  which  Gronovius  would  have  done  as  well  not  to  have  con- 
tradicted. 

181.  'EirraxaiStKa  irf/xtac-  Seventeen  cubits.  The  cubit  being  above 
1 foot  6 inches,  the  1 7 cubits  make  about  26  feet.  But  as  there  were 


7 Manners  and  Customs,  &c.  2nd  Se- 
ries,  voL  II.  p.  146. 

8 Eusebii  Prtepap.  Evang.  II.  i.  p.  50, 
b,  c. 


9  Pococke’s  Description  of  the  East, 
vol.  I.  p.  203. 

1 Pirn.  Hist.  Nat.  VIII.  xxv.  vol.  I. 
p.  453.  lin.  13. 
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also  cubits  of  1 foot  8 inches  5 lines,  the  17  cubits  of  that  capacity 
would  give  28  feet  1 1 inches  1 line  ’. 

.•Elian  relates  ’,  that  during  the  reign  of  Psammetichus  a crocodile  of 
the  length  of  25  cubits  was  seen,  that  is  to  say,  more  than  37  feet ; 
and  under  Amasis,  another  of  more  than  26  cubits,  that  is  to  say,  more 
than  39  feet.  Mr.  Norden  has  seen  them 3  4 of  30,  and  even  50  feet  in 
length. 

182.  "E -)(ti  Si  6$0a\povg  fiiv  vog  ....  cal  \av\i6Sorrag.  He  has 
eyes  like  a pig  and  projecting  teeth.  M.  Camus  remarks,  in  the  second 
volume  of  liis  translation  of  Aristotle's  History  of  Animals,  p.  262, 
that  it  may  be  more  justly  observed,  that  its  eyes  are  like  those  of  the 
eat ; and  he  adds,  that  the  eyes  of  the  one  which  he  saw  at  Paris  were 
green  like  a cat's. 

As  to  the  projecting  teeth,  the  Greek  expression  is  xou'Md&jvmc, 
which  I had  at  first  translated,  with  M.  Bellanger,  4 teeth  in  the  form  of 
a saw  ; * and  I relied  greatly  upon  Pliny’s  expression  4,  4 pectinatim  sti- 
pante  se  dentium  serie,’  and  on  the  anatomical  description  of  a croco- 
dile 4 by  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  wherein  no  mention  is  made  of  pro- 
jecting teeth,  or  teeth  pointing  outwards.  But  after  comparing  a great 
number  of  authors  who  have  mentioned  the  ‘ chauliodontes,’  it  appeared 
that  they  all  understood  by  that  term,  teeth  which  point  outwards. 
John  the  Deacon  explains  this  very  clearly 7 : ^nvXtuSoyra  piv  Xtyovrai, 
ooa  t\ovot  roiig  oSoyrag  iHioTiKOTag  (leg.  ISttrrtjKorag)  rov  tnoparog, 
otoc  iXtipag  cat  6 \oipog  : “ The  name  of  chauliodontes  is  given  to  all 
animals  whose  teeth  project  from  their  mouths,  such  as  the  elephant, 
the  pig,  &c.”  And  if  any  doubt  remained,  Diodorus  Siculus  com- 
pletely removes  it.  “ The  crocodile,”  says  he ',  “ has  many  teeth  in 
each  jaw,  two  of  which  are  chauliodontes,  and  much  larger  than  the 
others.”  Had  he  understood  by  this  word  4 teeth  in  the  form  of  a saw,’ 
he  would  not  have  remarked  that  it  had  but  two  such,  as  it  is  the  case 
with  them  all. 

183.  TKwcroav  ovk  It  has  no  tongue.  Aristotle9  thought,  as 

well  as  Herodotus,  that  the  crocodile  has  no  tongue.  This  animal 1 has, 
nevertheless,  a fleshy  substance  resembling  a tongue,  adhering  all  along 
to  the  lower  jaw,  and  which  may  serve  him  to  turn  over  his  food  in  his 
mouth.  But  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  furnish  a more 
exact  description  * : “ The  tongue  was  three  inches  long,  and  about 
five  lines  in  breadth  towards  the  middle,  which  must  be  understood  to 


3 See  above,  p.  207- 

’ .Elian.  Nat.  Animal.  XVII.  vi. 
vol.  II.  p.  922. 

4 Travels  in  Egypt  and  in  Nubia, 

vol.  II.  p.  43. 

* Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  VIII.  xxv.  vol.  I. 

p.  452.  lin.  11. 

• Mem.  de  l’Aead.  des  Sciences, 

tom.  III.  part  iii.  p.  166. 
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8 Diod.  Sic.  I.  xxxv.  vol.  I.  p.  41. 
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include  both  the  flesh  and  the  muscles  of  the  tongue  only  ; for  the  skin 
which  envelopes  them  is  much  larger,  extending  to  the  lower  jaw,  to 
the  lower  edge  of  which  it  is  attached.  This  membrane,  constituting  the 
most  considerable  portion  of  the  tongue  in  those  animals  which  do  not 
use  it  for  the  purpose  of  speaking  or  of  turning  over  the  food  which  they 
masticate,  but  which,  like  the  crocodiles,  fishes,  and  serpents,  use  it  only 
for  tasting  their  food,  was  pierced  with  a number  of  little  holes,  which 
are  the  mouths  of  conduits  issuing  from  the  glands  with  which  the 
upper  part  of  the  tongue  is  furnished.”  M.  Camus’  proved  the  truth 
of  what  both  Herodotus  and  Aristotle  have  said  of  the  tongue  of  the 
crocodile,  on  one  of  those  animals  which  was  at  Paris  in  the  year 
1772. 

184.  Ov3t  t>)  v Kara  kivcu  yvaOov.  He  does  not  move  the  lower  jaw. 
Aristotle  also  says,  that’  the  lower  jaw  of  the  crocodile  is  immoveable. 
But  though  the  authority  of  this  learned  naturalist  is  of  great  weight,  it 
is,  nevertheless,  true  that  it  is  only  the  lower  jaw  of  the  crocodile  that 
is  moveable.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  observations  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  those  of  Dr.  Grew,  cited  by  Ray,  Klein,  and  Buffon. 

185.  Atpfia  XtTtSurov,  &/>pr)Krov  e’iri  rod  rwrov.  A scaly  shin, 
impenetrable  on  the  back.  For  this  reason  *,  those  who  pursue  them 
always  aim  at  their  bellies,  where  the  skin  is  tender  and  not  armed  with 
scales  like  the  back.  1 shall  quote  the  description  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  : “ The  whole  body  *,  with  the  exception  of  the  head,  was 
covered  with  scales  ....  These  scales  were  of  three  sorts  : those  which 
covered  the  sides,  the  shoulders,  the  legs,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
neck,  were  nearly  round,  of  different  sizes,  and  irregularly  placed  ; all 
the  others  were  more  regular  both  in  form  and  collocation.  They 
were  of  two  sorts : those  which  covered  the  back,  the  middle  of  the 
neck,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  tail,  were  not  separated  from  each  other, 
but  crossed  the  body  from  one  side  to  the  other  like  bands,  and  on 
these  bands  were  grooves  or  indentures  marking  them  out  into  scales, 
not  placed  alternately  like  tiles,  but  straight  behind  each  other ; the 
grooves  which  formed  the  scales  making  direct  lines  from  one  extremity 
of  the  animal  to  the  other,  as  the  bands  formed  cross  lines  at  right 
angles  with  them.  The  separation  of  the  bands  was  much  more  dis- 
tinctly visible  than  that  of  the  scales,  the  latter  being  divided  only  by 
the  grooves,  whilst  the  spaces  between  the  former  were  covered  only 
with  skin  ; the  scales  being  placed  side  by  side  like  the  stones  of  a 
pavement,  and  not  one  over  the  other  like  tiles  ....  To  pierce  the  cro- 
codile, he  must  be  struck  perpendicularly  between  the  bands,  where  he 
is  only  protected  by  skin,  for  the  bands  themselves  are  impenetrable  ; 
their  substance,  apparently  of  a nature  between  bone  and  cartilage, 

’ Hist,  lies  Animaux  d’Aristote,  tra-  1 A Description  of  the  East,  by  Rich, 
duite  par  M.  Camus,  tom.  II.  p.  262.  Pococke,  vol.  I.  p.  203. 

‘ Aristot.  de  Partibus  Animal.  II.  * Mim.  de  l’Acad.  des  Sciences, 
xvii.  p.  907,  K-  tom.  III.  part  iii.  p.  162. 
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possessing  a hardness  which  surpasses  that  of  the  hardest  bones,  and  a 
flexibility  which,  like  gristle,  secures  them  from  breaking 

“ The  scales  which  protected  the  belly,  the  undermost  part  of  the 
tad,  the  under  part  of  the  neck  and  jaw,  the  lower  part  of  the  legs  and 
paws,  were  flexible  and  penetrable.  Like  those  of  the  back,  they  were 
ranged  in  the  form  of  stones  in  a pavement,  and  not  one  upon  another ; 
but  they  did  not  form  bands  like  those  above,  being  separated  from 
each  other,  and  joined  only  by  strong  ligaments.  Their  shape  was 
square,  and  their  substance  was  not  impenetrable  like  those  of  the 
back.” 

186.  '0{v5tpict'<n-aror.  Its  sight  is  very  piercing.  “ I found7  by 
experience  that  the  crocodiles  are  very  quick-sighted ; for,  making  a 
circuit  to  come  directly  behind  them  to  shoot  at  them,  I always  observed 
that  they  began  to  move  gently  into  the  water,  as  soon  as  I came  in 
sight  of  them.” 

Aristotle  * observes,  as  well  as  Herodotus,  that  out  of  the  water  the 
crocodile’s  sight  is  very  piercing ; he  does  not  proceed  to  state  that 
it  cannot  see  in  the  water,  but  that  its  sight  is  very  bad  there.  BXe- 
irovai  8’  iv  rip  vSari  <pav\ta f. 

187.  'O  8e  rpoyiho c.  The  trochilus.  Marmol 8 affirms  that  it  is  a 
white  bird,  about  the  size  of  a thrush.  The  greater  part  of  the  trans- 
lators render  this  word  by  ‘ wren  ; ’ but  that  bird  haunts  decayed  build- 
ings, old  walls,  hedges,  &c. ; whereas  the  trochilus  1 delights  in  the 
borders  of  marshes,  lakes,  and  rivers.  Father  Sicard,  a pious  and 
learned  Jesuit  missionary,  informs  us  ’ that  it  is  the  sagsag,  a kind  of 
bird  with  which  I am  wholly  unacquainted. 

[The  bird  called  sagsag,  or  siksak,  by  the  Arabs,  is  a species  of  plover 
(Charadrius  AJgyptiacus).  The  service  which  it  really  renders  to  the 
crocodile  is  confined  to  its  warning  that  animal,  by  its  shrill  cries,  of 
the  approach  of  strangers.  It  escaped  the  attention  of  Larcher,  that 
there  are  no  leeches  in  the  Nile  : the  (iiiWai  which  the  trochilus  picked 
from  the  mouth  of  the  crocodile,  have  been  supposed  by  more  circum- 
spect commentators  to  have  been  a kind  of  fly  ; but  it  is  absurd  to 
attempt  ridding  fable  of  inaccuracy.] 

LXIX.  1 88.  "Art  iroXefiiovc  irtpttvovtn.  They  persecute  them  as  ene- 
mies. The  inhabitants  of  Tentyra  detested  crocodiles.  They  pursued  them 
on  all  sides  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  them.  Some  believed  * that 
they  possessed  the  same  natural  power  against  crocodiles  that  the  Psylli 
in  Cyrenaica  had  against  serpents.  They  plunged  boldly  into  the  river, 
and  even  crossed  it  without  receiving  any  damage  from  them,  though  no 

1 Poeocke’s  Description  of  the  East,  * Plutarch,  de  Solertii  Animal,  p.  980, 
vol.  I.y>.  202.  D. 

* Aristot.  Hist.  An.  II.  x.  p.  785,  *.  7 Mem.  des  Missions  du  Levant, tom.  V. 

9 Dcscripcion  de  Africa,  I.  xxiL  vol.  I.  p.  ISO. 
fol.  288.  * Strabo,  XVII.  p.  1169,  B,  c. 
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other  person  dared  to  do  so.  Crocodiles  were  transported  to  Rome  for 
the  purpose  of  being  exhibited  to  the  people,  and  some  of  the  Tentyritae 
accompanied  them.  A reservoir  was  prepared,  on  one  side  of  which 
was  placed  a machine,  so  contrived  as  to  expose  them  to  the  heat  of  the 
sun  on  coming  out  of  the  water.  The  Tentyritae  went  into  the  water 
and  dragged  the  crocodiles  on  to  this  machine  with  a net,  where  they 
were  exposed  to  the  people ; and  they  afterwards  drew  them  into  the 
water  again. 

Seneca 4 appears  to  doubt,  and  with  reason,  this  natural  power  of 
the  Tentyritae  against  the  crocodiles ; justly  attributing  all  their  advan- 
tages over  them  to  their  boldness  and  contempt  for  the  animal.  Animals 
usually  fly  from  those  who  are  bold  enough  to  resist  them,  and  are 
generally  bold  against  those  who  appear  to  fear  them.  He  goes  on  to 
observe,  that  this  peculiarity  of  subjecting  the  crocodiles  was  so  little 
attributable  to  any  natural  advantage,  that  those  of  the  Tentyritw 
who  lost  their  presence  of  mind  in  the  pursuit,  for  the  most  part 
perished. 

Another  trait  of  the  boldness  of  the  Tentyritae  is  furnished  by  Pliny, 
who  relates  *,  that  when  they  perceived  the  crocodiles  in  the  water,  they 
swam  towards  them,  jumped  on  their  backs,  as  on  a horse,  thrust  a thick 
stick  into  their  mouths,  and  by  that  means  kept  them  open,  and  their 
heads  bent  backwards  in  the  position  to  bite  ; then,  seizing  both  ends 
of  the  stick,  they  used  it  as  a bridle,  to  direct  their  prisoners  to  the 
shore.  Sometimes  they  frightened  them  with  their  voioes  only,  and 
forced  them  to  give  up  the  bodies  they  had  recently  devoured,  that  they 
might  receive  sepulture.  The  island  of  the  Tentyritae  was  the  only  one 
which  the  crocodiles  dared  not  approach. 

189.  AiOtcaypteov  tl vai  \npoi'i&ca.  Trained  so  far  as  to  suffer  them* 
selves  to  be  touched.  It  appears  that  this,  however,  was  a particular 
species  of  crocodile.  In  the  Arsinoite  nome  great  honours  were  ren- 
dered to  the  crocodile ; it  was  held  sacred,  and  a portion  of  the  lake 
was  set  apart  for  its  use  a.  It  was  tamed  by  the  priests.  They  called 
it  ‘ sonchis.’  The  sonchis,  says  Damascius  in  his  Life  of  Isidorus,  is  a 
species  of  crocodile.  The  name  of  ‘ champsa,’  which  Herodotus  gives 
it  in  this  paragraph,  is  no  doubt  the  generic  term. 

[The  name  Suchus,  Sofi^oc,  (not  Sonchis,)  appears  to  have  been  given 
to  the  individual  crocodile  tamed  in  the  manner  described  by  Strabo, 
and  to  have  been  ignorantly  mistaken  for  the  name  of  a species  some 
centuries  later,  when  the  worship  of  the  crocodile  had  ceased.  There 
are  two  species  or  varieties  of  crocodile  inhabiting  the  Nile,  both,  of 
course,  carnivorous  and  dangerous.  M.  Geoffroy  de  St.  Hilaire, 
found  in  the  tombs  at  Thebes  an  embalmed  crocodile  differing  from  the 
common  kind,  aud  which  he  called  Suchus.  It  coincides  exactly  in 

* Nat.  Qwest.  IV.  U.  vol.  II.  p.  761.  * Strabo,  XVII..p.  1105,  o. 

4 Hist  Wat  VIII.  xxv.  vol.  I.  p.  453. 
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character  with  the  specimen  in  the  Parisian  Museum  of  what  Adan- 
son  named  the  green  crocodile  of  the  Niger  (Senegal) 

190.  ’Ap  riifiard  re  \i6iva  xur®  KnL  ypooea  it  ra  Jr  a ivOivrcc. 
Fixing  in  their  ears  pendants  of  molten  stone  and  of  gold.  This  would 
lead  one  to  suppose  that  the  crocodile  has  external  ears ; but  those 
which  the  Sultan ' sent  to  Louis  XIV.,  and  which  were  dissected  by 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  had  none.  The  opening  of  the  ears  were 
found  above  its  eyes,  but  concealed  and  covered  with  skin,  which  closed 
over  them  exactly  in  the  manner  of  eye-lids.  When  the  animal  was 
alive  and  out  of  the  water,  these  lids  probably  opened ; at  all  events, 
it  must  have  been  to  these  membranes  that  the  ear-rings  were 
attached. 

Was  it  glass,  enamel,  or  some  fictitious  gem  which  is  here  alluded  to 
in  the  expression  XiOiva  \vrh  ? This  it  would  be  difficult  to  decide. 
Glass  is  very  ancient ; but  its  origin  is  not  known  ’. 

191.  Ziria  hiroraura  tihovrec  nai  ipii’ia.  Giving  them  meat  prepared 
for  them  and  sacred.  I cannot  persuade  myself  that  this  is  to  be  under- 
stood of  a form  of  worship  offered  to  the  crocodiles,  and  that  victims 
were  sacrificed  to  them ; I am  rather  inclined  to  believe  that  it  refers  to 
the  custom  of  the  Ombitae,  who  gave  to  the  crocodiles  the  heads  of 
victims. 

192.  Xapxpai.  Champsce.  The  Copts 10  translate  the  word  croco- 
dile in  the  Old  Testament  by  Amsah,  and  in  a Graeco- Coptic  Glossary 
in  the  Royal  Library  it  is  called,  with  the  masculine  article,  P-amsah. 
The  modern  Egyptians  give  it  the  name  of  Timsah,  as  Pococke  informs 
ns  '.  These  do  not  differ  so  widely  from  ‘ champs®,’  but  that  we  may 
attribute  the  variation  to  the  copyists. 

[The  Egyptian  name  for  the  crocodile  was  Amsah  ; but  it  is  possible 
that  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  \i  was  used  as  an  article  in  some  parts  of 
Egypt,  in  place  of  the  Coptic  ir e ’.  The  modern  Temsah  is  the  Arabic 
derivative  from  the  same  root.] 


LXX.  198.  Mi)  trotqeac  ci  rob to,  oiiv  ^etpovrai.  Unless  he 
does  this  (viz.  cover  the  eyes  of  the  crocodile  with  mud)  he  finds  it  hard 
to  subdue  it.  Pococke ' relates  a mode  of  taking  the  crocodile  which 
seems  to  partake  of  those  described  by  Herodotus  and  Pliny  *.  “ They 
make  some  animal  cry  at  a distance  from  the  river,  and  when  the  cro- 
codile comes  out,  they  thrust  a spear,  to  whioh  a rope  is  tied,  into  his 
body  ; they  then  let  him  go  into  the  water  to  spend  himself,  and  after- 


t Diet,  des  Sc.  Nat,  art.  Crocodile. 

* Mftn.  de  1’Acad.  des  Sciences, 
tom.  111.  part  iii.  pp.  165,  166. 

9 See  Miim toll,  On  the  Coloured  Glass- 
work  of  the  Ancients,  1 836. 

10  Panth  /Egypt.  V.  ii.  p.  70. 

1 Dcacr.  of  the  East,  vol.  I.  p.  203. 

9 Champollion,  I.’ Eg.  sous  les  Phar.  I. 
p.  152.  The  facility  with  which  the 


sounds  of  k and  n may  be  changed  into 
one  another,  is  exemplified  In  the  Greek 
dialects.  But  it  is  more  to  the  purpose 
here  to  remark  that  the  Greek  word 
irvpyoc  was  changed  by  the  Egyptians 
and  Nubians  (who  used  it  to  signify  a 
convent  or  monastery)  into  eepyoc. 

3 Pococke’s  Description,  vol.  I.  p,  203. 

4 See  note  188. 
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wards,  drawing  him  out,  run  a stick  into  his  mouth,  and  leaping  on  his 
back,  tie  his  jaws  together." 

The  inhabitants  of  Apollonopolis  *,  who  form  part  of  the  Tentyritae, 
take  them  with  nets,  hang  them  up,  beat  them  with  rods,  regardless  of 
their  tears  and  groans,  cut  them  in  pieces,  and  eat  them. 

[The  naturalist  Riippell,  after  describing  the  mode  of  harpooning  the 
crocodile  practised  by  the  people  of  Dongola,  adds  as  follows  : “ Had 
I not  seen  it  with  my  own  eyes,  I should  never  have  believed  it  possible, 
that  two  men  could  haul  out  of  the  water  a crocodile  fourteen  feet 
long,  then  in  the  first  place  bind  his  jaws,  tie  his  legs  over  his  back, 
and,  finally,  despatch  him  by  stabbing  him  so  as  to  divide  the  spine*.” 

The  skill  and  courage  of  the  Tentyritae,  as  related  by  Pliny,  were 
successfully  imitated  by  the  adventurous  Mr.  Waterton,  who  vaulted  on 
the  back  of  a Cayman  in  the  river  Essequibo,  and  seizing  the  fore-legs 
of  the  animal  used  them  for  a bridle7.] 

LXXI.  194.  Oupi)v  iWov.  A horse' s tail.  Aristotle ' says,  that  the 
hippopotamus  has  the  tail  of  the  hog ; Achilles  Tatius  ’,  the  tail  short 
and  without  hairs.  This  description  agrees  better  with  the  accounts  of 
modern  travellers  than  that  of  Herodotus. 

195.  To  Itpfia  S a'vrov  ovtw  hi]  n nayii  can,  & arc  avov  ycvopcvov, 
in  ora  voiccaBai  acivna  aiirov.  Its  skin  is  so  hard,  that,  when  dry, 
javelins  are  made  of  it.  These  javelins  were  furnished  with  iron  points. 
See  Stephens’s  Thesaurus,  under  the  word  .Sworde.  The  Abyssinians  at 
this  day  make  bucklers  with  the  skin  of  this  animal : 1 Dantur  qui 1 
venatione  hippopotamorum  se  sustentant  et  carne  vescuntur.  Corium 
autem  crassissimum  ad  varios  usus,  in  primis  ad  scuta,  adhibent.’ 

[In  Nubia,  the  skin  of  the  hippopotamus  is  cut  into  whips  called 
korbadji,  which  are  in  great  repute  and  constitute  an  important  article 
of  trade 2.] 

LXXII.  196.  Atxicwrov.  Lepidotus.  The  word  signifies  scaled,  and 
a particular  kind  of  fish ; but  what  kind  of  fish,  I know  not.  Linnaeus 
thinks  that  it  is  the  red  carp  of  the  Nile,  ‘ cyprinus  rubescens  Nilo- 
ticus  V But  I know  not  what  reasons  have  led  the  learned  naturalist 
to  this  decision.  I doubt  very  much  whether  they  were  substantial 
ones ; for  none  of  the  ancient  authors  who  have  spoken  of  the  lepidotus 
have  given  a description  of  it.  All  that  is  known  of  it  is,  as  its  name 
conveys,  that  it  has  scales.  Father  Sicard,  in  his  Memoirs  of  the 
Levantine  Missions,  asserts,  that  it  is  the  fish  known  at  Cairo  by  the 
name  of  ‘ bunni,’  which  weighs  from  twenty  to  thirty  pounds ; but  the 


* zF,lian.  de  Nat.  An.  X.  xxi.  p.  567. 

6 Riippell,  Reise  in  Nubien,  p.  51. 

1 Waterton’s  Wanderings  in  S.  Ame- 
rica, p.  231. 

9 AriatoL  Hist.  An.  II.  rii.  p.  763,  D. 


9 De  Amoribus  Leucipp.  IV.  p.  223. 
1 Ludolf.  Hist.  Asthiop.  I.  ii. 

* Riippell,  Reise  in  Nubien,  p.  54. 

* Linneei  Syst.  Nat.  vol.  I.  p.  628. 
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remark  I have  made  upon  the  opinion  of  Linnaeus  will  as  justly  apply 
to  that  of  the  learned  Jesuit. 

M.  Maillet  says 4 5 6,  that  at  Cairo  there  is  a species  of  fish  called 
* boulti,’  which  greatly  resembles  the  carp.  Is  this  the  ‘ bunni  ’ of 
Father  Sicard  ? If  so,  it  cannot  be  the  same  that  Herodotus  calls 
lepidotus,  because,  according  to  Macrisi,  this  was  not  always  known  in 
Egypt. 

Strabo  informs  us *,  as  well  as  Herodotus,  that  this  fish  was  honoured 
by  all  the  Egyptians  ; there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  so  at  the  town 
of  the  same  name,  as  the  oxyrynchus  was  at  Oxyrynchus*.  Father 
Sicard  calls  it  ‘ quechoue.’  He  says  that  this  fish  is  of  the  size  of  the 
shad  (‘  l’alose'),  and  that  its  snout  is  very  pointed.  If  this  fish  be  the 
only  one  in  the  Nile  bearing  the  same  characteristics,  the  learned 
Jesuit  is  probably  right. 

What  induces  me  to  believe  that  the  honours  rendered  to  these  two 
kinds  of  fish  were  confined  to  the  towns  that  bore  their  names  is,  that 
we  learn  from  Plutarch7  that  the  Egyptians  held  the  lepidotus,  the 
oxyrynchus,  and  the  phagrus  in  aversion,  because  those  fish  had 
devoured  the  generative  organ  of  Osiris,  which  Typhon  had  thrown 
into  the  Nile.  We  are  informed,  moreover,  by  the  same  author  ',  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Cynopolis,  without  any  scruple,  ate  the  oxyrynchus, 
and  that  the  Oxyrynchites  ate  dogs,  which  in  Pliny’s  time  occasioned  a 
very  active  war  between  the  two  cities. 

[Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  in  his  first  series  of  the  Manners  and  Cus- 
toms of  the  Egyptians  *,  maintained  that  the  Lepidotus  of  Herodotus 
was  the  Salmo  dentex  : he  has  since,  however,  renounced  that  opinion, 
and  decided  in  favour  of  the  Binny  or  Cyprinus  Lepidotus  '.] 

197.  Ttjv  tyxtXvv.  The  eel.  Antiphanes*,  in  his  Lycon,  ridicules 
the  Egyptians  on  their  worship.  “ The  Egyptians,”  says  he,  “ so  wise 
in  other  things,  are  particularly  so  in  regarding  the  eel  as  the  equal  of 
the  gods.  It  is  of  more  consequence  than  they  are.  Our  prayers  suffice 
to  obtain  from  the  gods  what  we  require  of  them ; but  we  must  spend 
a dozen  drachmas  to  get  a smell  only  at  the  eels,  so  perfectly  holy  is 
that  animal.” 

A few  lines  lower  down,  Alexandrides,  in  his  comedy  entitled  The 
Cities,  addressing  himself  to  the  Egyptians,  says  to  them  : “ You  adore 
the  ox,  I sacrifice  him  to  the  gods ; you  look  on  the  eel  as  a powerful 
divinity,  and  I as  an  exquisite  dish.” 

Antiphanes  and  the  other  Greek  authors  who  thus  made  merry  at  the 
expense  of  the  Egyptian  worship,  were  probably  not  aware  of  the  rea- 
sons which  had  induced  that  people  to  interdict  the  use  of  the  eel  for 


4 Descr.  de  1’Egypte,  vol.  II.  p.  119. 

5 Strabo,  XVII.  p.  1167,  A. 

6 Id.  ibid.  p.  1166,  c ; 1167,  a. 

1 Plutarch,  de  Is.  et  Osir.  p.  358,  B. 
• Id.  ibid.  p.  380,  b. 


* Maimers  and  Customs,  &c.  1st  Se- 
ries, vol.  III.  p.  59. 

1 Second  Series,  II.  p.  253. 

1 Athen.  Deipnos.  VII.  xiii.  p.  299, 

E.  F. 


VOL.  I. 
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food.  The  flesh  of  this  and  of  some  other  fish  having  a tendency  to 
thicken  the  blood  and  diminish  perspiration,  brings  on  those  diseases 
that  resemble  elephantiasis.  The  priests  forbade  the  people  to  eat 
them,  and,  in  order  to  secure  obedience,  caused  them  to  be  held  sacred. 

198.  XijvaXijrfKac.  The  cravants.  This  bird  in  shape  greatly  resem- 
bles the  goose  ; but  it  possesses  all  the  address  and  cunning  of  the  fox. 
The  Greek  name,  ‘ chenalopex,’  is  equivalent  to  ‘fox-goose.’  [It 
is  the  Anas  Tadoma  of  Linnaeus.] 

LXXIII.  199.  Ei  rrj  y pa<pfj  irnpcipoioc.  If  it  resembles  the  picture. 
In  the  time  of  Herodotus,  the  phoenix  was  not  believed  to  spring  up 
again  from  its  own  ashes.  This  opinion  was  of  later  date.  Suidas, 
under  the  word  (point,  asserts,  that  when  that  bird  has  burned  itself, 
a worm  breeds  from  the  ashes,  which  afterwards  changes  to  a phoenix. 

The  fathers  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Church  gave  credit  to  this  fable, 
and  even  cited  it  as  a substantial  proof  of  the  resurrection,  which  it  was 
impossible  to  reject.  St.  Clement  of  Rome’,  after  having  related  the 
fable  of  the  phoenix,  chap,  xxxv.,  thus  continues  : “ We  consider  it  a 
miracle  that  the  Creator  of  the  universe  should  raise  up  those  who  have 
religiously  served  him  in  the  faith,  when  he  gives  us  in  a bird  proofs  of 
the  magnificence  of  his  promises.  He  indeed  says  somewhere  : Thou 
wilt  raise  me  up,  and  I will  praise  thee : I have  slept,  and  am  awake 
again,  because  thou  art  with  me.  Job  also  says,  Thou  shalt  raise  up 
again  this  flesh  which  has  suffered  so  many  pains.” 

I could  very  easily  bring  together  passages  from  the  fathers,  who  all 
say  the  same  thing ; but  as  that  would  be  needlessly  swelling  the  work, 
I shall  content  myself  with  the  following  from  St.  Ambrose : ‘ Avis  4 in 
regione  Arabiae,  cui  nomen  est  phoenix,  redivivo  suae  camis  humore 
reparabilis,  cum  mortua  fuerit  reviviscit.  Solos  non  credimus  resusci- 
tari?  Atqui  hoc  relatione  crebra,  et  scripturarum  auctoritate  credimus.’ 
The  same  father  says  in  another  place  : ‘ Phoenix  avis  * in  Arabiae  locis 

perhibetur,  &c Doceat  igitur  nos  haec  avis  exemplo  sui  resur- 

rectionem  credere.’ 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  have  discovered  in  the  phoenix  proofs  of  the 
resurrection  ; the  same  bird  is  also  brought  forward  in  testimony  of  the 
incarnation  : ‘ Quid  mirum  videtur,  si  virgo  conceperit,  cum  Orientis 
avem,  quam  phoenicem  vocant,  in  tantum  sine  conjuge  nasci  vel  renasci 
constet,  ut  semper  et  una  sit,  et  semper  sibi  ipsa  nascendo  vel  renascendo 
succedat ' ? ’ 

Photius  justly  enough  observes that  St.  Clement  has  made  rather 
too  much  of  the  phoenix  in  the  shape  of  proof. 

Let  us  not,  however,  condemn  too  hastily  the  fathers  of  the  Church. 

3 Clem.  Rom.  Ep.  ad  Corinth.  XXVI.  6 Ruffinus  in  Svmboli  cxpoeit.  p.  548. 

p.  124.  3 Pliotii  Biblioth.  Cod.  CXXVI.  p.  305. 

4 Ambros.  de  fide  Resurrect.  VIII.  lin.  20,  &c. 

3 Id.  Hexacmer.  V.  xxiii. 
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The  fable  of  the  phoenix  was  believed  in  their  time.  Fifty-seven  years 
before  St.  Clement  of  Rome  occupied  St.  Peter’s  chair,  it  was  univer- 
sally believed  that  the  phoenix  had  appeared  in  Egypt.  Tacitus,  who 
was  not  over-credulous,  reports  this  in  his  Annals '.  This  fable  being 
then  generally  received  as  a truth,  it  was  perhaps  allowable  for  the 
fathers  to  refer  to  it  as  an  illustration. 

[Notwithstanding  that  Tacitus  appears  to  admit  the  real  existence  of 
the  phoenix,  the  passage  of  that  author  here  referred  to,  shows  clearly 
that  the  phoenix  was  but  the  symbol  of  an  astronomical  cycle.  He 
says,  it  is  true,  that  no  one  doubted  the  existence  of  the  phoenix  ; 
‘ceterum  adspici  aliquando  in  /Egypto  earn  volucrem,  non  ambigitur;' 
yet,  since  the  time  of  its  appearance  was  disputed,  it  is  clear  that  he  had 
no  evidence  of  the  fact.  Some  held  that  it  re-appeared  after  a period  of 
1461  years,  which  is  exactly  the  period  requisite  to  bring  the  Egyptian 
year  of  365  days  into  coincidence  with  the  true  year  of  365J  days. 
Hence  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  suggests,  with  some  reason,  that  the  name 
of  the  phoenix  was  derived  from  the  Egyptian  Pe-eneh  or  Pheneh,  a 
series  of  years 

LXXIV.  200.  Tpol  o<picQ.  Sacred  serpents.  At  Metelis  in  Egypt' 
(for  so  we  must  read  in  /Elian,  as  M.  Wesseling’s  note  points  out,  and 
not  Melita,)  there  is  in  a certain  tower  a sacred  dragon  which  is  vene- 
rated, and  has  both  men  and  women  devoted  to  its  worship.  They 
place  before  it  a table,  on  which  is  a cup,  containing  meal  moistened 
with  hydromel.  They  then  retire,  and  the  next  day  the  cup  is  found 
empty. 

Phylarchus  relates 1 that  great  honours  are  rendered  in  Egypt  to  the 
asp,  and  that  by  these  honours  and  the  food  that  is  given  to  them  they 
become  tame,  and  live  amongst  the  children  without  doing  them  any 
harm.  They  come  from  their  holes  when  called  by  a noise  made  with 
the  fingers.  The  Egyptians,  after  their  dinner,  place  on  the  table  meal 
moistened  with  wine  and  honey,  and  call  to  the  asps,  which  come  and 
take  their  food s.  This  kind  of  asp  is  called  ‘ thermouthis.’  The 
statues  of  Isis  are  crowned  with  them  as  with  a diadem.  [Thermouth 
signifies  deadly  or  causing  death '.] 

LXXV.  201.  UrtpurHv  ctyiW.  Winged  serpents.  Those  who  have 
assigned  these  serpents  to  the  regions  of  fable  are  certainly  in  the 
wrong.  Fausanias  was  much  more  reasonable:  “We  must  neither4 
be  two  prompt  in  believing  all  facts  which  appear  rare,  nor  too  reso- 
lutely determined  to  reject  them.  Though  I have  never  seen  any  winged 

8 Taciti  Annalia,  VI.  xxviii.  2 Id.  ibid.  XVII.  v.  p.  921. 

9 Manners  and  Customs,  &c.  2nd  Se-  4 Id.  ibid.  X.  xxxi.  p.  581. 

ries,  II.  p.  228.  4 Champollion,  L’Eg.  s.  I.  Pharaons, 

1 /Elian.  Nat.  Animal.  XI.  xvii.  II.  p.  18. 
p.  629.  4 Paus&n.  IX.  xxi.  p.  572. 
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serpents,  I believe  that  there  are  such ; for  a Phrygian  brought  into 
Ionia  a scorpion  with  wings  resembling  those  of  a grasshopper.”  This 
is  very  probably  the  flying  serpent  of  Isaiah 6 * 8,  which  the  Vulgate  ren- 
ders by  ‘ regulus  volans,'  and  the  Septuagint  by  * flying  asp,'  ley  ora 
aariewv  TrtTOfxit  wv '.  [Considered  in  relation  to  the  general  laws  of 
animal  structure  and  configuration,  the  flying  serpent  is  an  absurdity. 
We  feel  no  difficulty,  therefore,  in  remanding  it  to  the  regions  of  fable.] 

202.  Adyoc  it  sort,  fi pa  rip  tap t irrtpatrovc  (xf>ic  it  rfjs  ’Apa/3*ijc 
irireadai  ir  Alyvnrov.  The  story  is,  that  with  the  spring,  the  winged 
serpents  fly  from  Arabia  into  Egypt.  Cicero,  no  doubt,  had  other 
information  as  to  these  serpents,  as  he  makes  them  to  come  from  the 
deserts  of  Africa.  ‘ Avertunt  * pestem  ab  jEgypto  (ibes),  cum  volueres 
angues  ex  vastitate  Libyae  vento  Africo  invectas  interficiunt,  atque  con- 
sumunt.’  jElian 9 had  access  to  the  same  sources  of  information,  as  he 
quotes  the  fact  cited  by  Cicero,  after  speaking  of  that  mentioned  by 
Herodotus.  The  other  authors  who  mention  this  bird  say  nothing  of 
the  war  which  it  wages  on  the  winged  serpents  from  Arabia,  if  we 
except  Ammianus  Marcellinus 1 and  Philes  Ignorant  of  the  sources 
from  which  Cicero  and  Ailian  derived  their  information,  we  cannot  decide 
whether  or  not  they  are  mistaken.  I am  induced,  however,  to  suspect 
some  error  in  these  authors,  from  a verse  of  Philes,  in  which  that  poet 
says  : “ The  ibis  having  fed  on  the  scorpions  of  Libya,  kills  the  winged 
serpents  which  come  from  Arabia  to  Egypt.”  Some  author  has  pro- 
bably mentioned  the  same  fact,  and  Cicero  and  ASlian  have  applied  to 
winged  serpents  what  was  intended  only  of  the  scorpions. 

203.  Aia  ravra  rtfigv  rac  opnOac  rail  rac.  On  this  account  they 

honour  these  birds.  The  ibis  was  dedicated  to  the  god  Theuth  [Thaout]  ’, 
the  Mercury  of  the  Egyptians. 

LXXVI.  204.  Kpt£.  The  crex.  The  crex  is  a species  of  bird 4 with 
a bill  sharply  pointed  and  in  form  of  a saw,  and  with  very  long  legs. 
Gesner  asserts  that  it  is  a bird  found  in  England,  with  long  legs  resem- 
bling a quail,  except  that  it  is  larger,  and  that  during  the  spring  and  the 
commencement  of  the  summer  it  incessantly  repeats  the  word  * crex, 
crex.'  M.  Camus  * thinks  that  it  is  more  probably  a bird  seen  by  Belon 
on  the  Nile,  which  stands  high  on  its  legs,  higher  than  the  curlew,  and 
which  frequently  utters  a sound  similar  to  the  word  crex.  The  reason 
assigned  by  this  writer  for  adopting  the  opinion  of  Belon  is,  that  the 
bird  must  have  been  common  in  Egypt,  as  Herodotus  refers  to  it  by 
way  of  comparison  in  describing  the  ibis. 


6 Isaiah,  XXX.  6. 

, See  Bochart,  Hierozoic.  part  II. 
p.  423. 

8 De  Nature  Deorum,  I.  xxxvi. 

0 ASlian.  Hist.  An.  II.  xxxviii.  p.  107. 

1 Aram.  Marcel.  XXII.  xv.  p.  262. 


1 Phil®  de  Animal.  Propriet.  xvi. 
vers.  11. 

8 Plat,  in  Phtedro,  vol.  III.  p.  274,  c. 
8 Schol.  Aristophanis  ad  A ves,  1138. 

5 Histoire  des  Animaux  d'Aristote, 
traduite  par  M.  Camus,  tom.  II.  p.  258. 
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This  reason  appears  to  me  quite  futile.  Herodotus  wishing  to  describe 
the  ibis  to  his  countrymen,  would  never  compare  it  to  a bird  known 
only  in  Egypt,  and  with  which  the  Greeks  were  as  little  acquainted  as 
with  the  ibis  itself.  He  would  rather  have  chosen  a bird  common  in 
Greece.  [The  serrate  bill  described  by  the  scholiast  does  not  suit  with 
the  English  rail  or  com-creak.] 

205.  Twv  S’  tv  rroal  fxaWov  tlKtvfitvwy  TOiat  avOpuiiroitn.  Sul  of 
those  that  are  most  commonly  met  with,  Sfc.  To  iv  wool  are  common 
things,  things  which  are  frequently  met  with.  St.  John  Chrysostom  * 
says  nearly  the  same  thing : upys  iroOev  (o  Kt/pioc)  i<p6 final ; diro  rUv 
airrOrjTwy,  airo  ruv  irapa  tto Cciq  avpilaiyoynoy.  “ What  means  has  the 
Lord  adopted  to  terrify  11s  ? Sensible  things,  things  which  occur  every 
day.” 

M.  Blanchard  has,  nevertheless,  thought  proper  to  translate  ',  “ the 
other  kind  has  its  feet  shaped  like  those  of  human  creatures.”  Du 
Ryer  had  before  him  said,  “ they  have  feet  resembling  those  of  men.” 
The  Academy  of  Sciences,  deceived  by  these  erroneous  translations,  or 
perhaps  by  that  of  Laurentius  Valla,  which  is  not  now  before  me,  take 
occasion  to  reproach  Herodotus,  and  very  seriously  to  declare  *,  that  this 
resemblance  is  found  in  no  bird  whatever. 

Bruce’s  account  of  the  ibis  * exhibits  one  of  those  mistakes  so  com- 
mon with  him.  A comparison  of  his  account  with  that  of  Herodotus 
will  suffice  to  convince  the  reader  of  this.  I shall  therefore  not  stop 
to  refute  him.  But  when  he  proceeds  to  state  that  there  is  at  the  pre- 
sent day  no  such  bird  as  the  ibis  in  Egypt,  we  cannot  for  a moment 
doubt  that  he  is  in  error.  It  i3  very  likely  indeed  that  he  did  not  see 
any  ; and  how  should  he,  when,  by  his  own  account,  he  travelled 
through  that  country  only  in  a boat?  But  on  his  return  to  his  own 
country,  he  might  have  read  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  he  would  there  have  found  that  that  learned  body  begged  of 
Louis  XIV.  to  procure  them  an  ibis ; that  that  great  prince,  who  so 
well  deserved  the  title  of  Patron  and  Protector  of  the  Sciences  and 
Literature,  wrote  to  his  ambassador  at  the  Porte  to  request  of  the 
Grand  Signor  to  send  him  an  ibis.  That  potentate  cheerfully  complied 
with  the  request  of  the  king ; and  it  was  from  this  ibis  that  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  drew  up  the  description  which  is  found  in  the  third 
volume  of  their  Memoirs.  Father  Sicard"1,  too,  remarks,  that  in  the 
islands  of  the  lake  Tennesus,  now  called  Menzaleh,  there  are  many  black 
ibises  and  many  black  and  white.  [The  learned  were  at  a loss  to  know 
what  was  the  bird  which  the  ancients  called  the  ibis,  and  this  is 


8 S.  Joliannis  Chrysostomi  in  Mat- 
thteiun,  Hoinil.  xv.  p.  169,  a. 

7 Mem.  de  l’Aead.  des  Inscript, 
tom.  X.  Me'm.  p.  28. 

« Mem.  dc  l’Aead.  des  Sciences, 


vol.  III.  part  iii.  p.  62. 

• Travels  to  discover  the  source  of  the 
Nile,  vol.  V.  p.  175. 

10  Mdm.  des  Miss,  du  Lev.  tom.  V. 
p.  343. 
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evidently  a question  which  the  Grand  Signor  was  not  competent  to 
decide.] 

206.  'iiXt'i.  Bare.  'PiXdc  signifies,  without  hair  or  feathers,  * glaber,’ 
‘ depilis.’  Oppian ',  speaking  of  the  giraffe,  says,  that  the  top  of  its 
head  is  without  hair,  \ pi\6v  vxepOe  Ktipjj,  which  all  the  translators,  and 
even  Gesner,  have  rendered  ‘ parvum  superne  caput.’  But  Schneider, 
who  has  given  us  a better  edition  of  that  author,  translates  ‘ glabrum 
supra  caput.’  'ktXoi  is  said,  in  the  historians,  of  the  light  troops,  and 
in  opposition  to  oirXJrai,  or  heavy-armed  soldiers.  They  wore  neither 
helmets,  nor  corselets,  nor  greaves,  nor  bucklers.  'PiXaif  rare  KE^aXatf, 
in  Xenophon  ’,  does  not  mean  small  heads,  but  heads  without  helmets ; 
for  the  Persians  in  battle  wore  the  tiara.  ‘ Nudus  ’ is  often  taken,  with 
the  Latins,  for  a man  lightly  clothed.  It  is  certain  that  \ptX6c,  in  the 
sense  of  ‘tenuis,’  is  a term  very  rare,  as  Stephens  himself  remarks 
in  his  Thesaurus. 

Attpi)  is  not  the  neck,  but  the  part  in  front  of  the  neck,  the  throat. 
The  Latin  translator  is  mistaken  in  this  particular,  since  he  renders  rrjy 
Stipijv  iraaav,  ‘ totum  collum.’  Ammonius  has  distinctly  marked  the 
difference  between  avyiir  and  ciprj.  Aix^r,  according  to  that  excellent 
grammarian  *,  is  said  of  the  back  part  of  the  neck,  and  Sipij  of  the  fore 
part : Avyr/v  nai  Sipr)  Su«f>ipei . Avyijv  fiiy  yap  Xiyerai  to  oxiodev  too 
Tpayt)Xov‘  lipp  Si  to  ipirpoaOev.  Thomas  Magister  says  the  same 
thing,  p.  129.  This  difference  is  easily  perceived  in  Homer,  when 
speaking  of  Paris,  whom  Mcnelaus  dragged  by  the  helmet ; the  strap, 
says  he,  which  fastened  it  under  his  throat,  strangled  him. 

“Ayye  Si  piv  iroXi>Kt<jTOQ  Ipat  iczaXrjy  loro  Setprfy  *. 

“ The  serpent,  folding  itself  round,  wounded  the  eagle  in  the  breast 
near  the  throat.” 

Ktjipe  yap  avrvy  iyoira  Kara  aTijdoc  irapa  Supi/v, 

’leywdets  intiaui  ’. 

The  signification  of  avy>)v  is  not  less  determinate  in  Homer": 

Et  mp  yap  Kt  jiXuo  mvtvfievot  >/£  rv7T£iijc, 

Oik : ft v iv  aityiv  oxiode  iriirot  (3iXoc,  oiiS'  iyi  vtortp, 

’AXXd  Ktv  t)  oTtpyoty  f/  yijSvo c aynacrcte 
Upocrauj  icpiyoio 

“ For  if  you  should  be  wounded  in  battle,  either  in  close  combat  or 
from  a distance,  it  would  not  be  in  the  neck  or  in  the  back,  but  on  the 
breast.” 

The  Academy  of  Sciences  have  charged  Herodotus  with  saying  that 
the  head  and  neck  of  the  ibis  are  bare  of  feathers ; but  this  accusa- 

1 Oppiani  Cyncgetie.  III.  470.  rentia,  voc.  aux'/v,  p.  27. 

1 Xen.  Exped.  Cyri,  I.  viii.  § iv.  * Homeri  Iliad.  I II.  371. 
p.  03.  3 Id.  ibid.  XII.  204. 

3 Ammonius  de  Vucabulorum  Diffe-  * Id.  ibid.  XIII.  288. 
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tion  ought  to  be  directed  against  those  who  have  misrepresented  our 
author.  They  have  themselves  remarked 7 * that  “ the  ibis  has  the  upper 
part  of  the  head,  that  round  the  eyes,  and  the  under  part  of  the  neck 
near  the  beak,  without  feathers,  and  covered  with  a red  wrinkled  skin.” 
Which  exactly  agrees  with  the  account  of  our  historian. 

It  may  be  thought  that  our  author  contradicts  not  only  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  hut  himself  also,  in  affirming,  a little 
further  on,  that  the  plumage  of  the  ibis  is  white,  except  that  of  the 
head  and  the  neck,  which  is  black,  whereas  he  had  just  said  that  the 
head  and  the  whole  throat  were  without  feathers.  But  Herodotus  does 
not  speak  of  the  colour  of  the  head,  or  of  that  part  of  the  neck  which 
is  without  feathers. 

The  ibis,  according  to  Strabo  *,  greatly  resembles  the  stork ; “ but 
the  latter 9 is  decidedly  larger,  and  the  other  has  feet  and  a neck  longer 
in  proportion.  The  length  of  the  ibis,  from  the  extremity  of  the  feet 
to  the  end  of  the  beak,  is  three  feet  and  a half.  There  was  one  at  Ver- 
sailles, however,  which  was  smaller  ....  its  plumage  was  of  a dirty 
white,  slightly  tinged  with  red  over  almost  the  whole  body,  having 
under  the  wing  spots  of  two  kinds  of  red,  viz.  some  of  a crimson, 

and  the  others  of  a flesh  colour The  beak  of  the  ibis  was  very 

large  at  its  commencement,  where  it  was  an  inch  and  a half  in  breadth ; 
it  did  not  terminate  in  a point,  but  appeared  as  if  cut  off,  and  was  about 
half  an  inch  wide  at  that  extremity ; it  curved  downwards  the  whole 
length.  The  sides  of  the  beak  were  sharp,  and  the  beak  altogether 
possessed  a hardness  sufficient  to  cut  serpents,  to  which  it  is  so  deter- 
mined an  enemy,  that  it  goes  to  wait  for  them  on  their  way  from  Arabia 

to  Egypt 1 In  short,  we  found  that  the  shape  of  the  feet  of  the 

white  ibis  bore  no  resemblance  to  that  described  by  Herodotus,  as  being 
like  the  foot  of  a man  V’ 

This  bird  is  consecrated  to  the  Moon,  and  suffers  itself,  ASlian  says s, 
to  die  of  hunger,  when  it  is  transported  out  of  Egypt.  There  were 
some,  however,  for  several  years  in  the  menagerie  at  Versailles ; which 
shows  that  we  must  be  a little  on  our  guard  in  reading  the  works  of  the 
ancients. 

We  must  also  consign  to  the  region  of  fable  another  circumstance 
related  by  the  same  author ',  on  the  authority  of  those  who  presided 
over  the  embalming  of  the  ibis,  viz.  that  the  intestines  of  the  animal  are 
96  cubits,  or  130  feet  long.  The  Academy  of  Sciences  found  them  to 
be  only  4 feet  8 inches.  But  this  remark  will  not  apply  to  what  both 


7 Mdm.  de  l’Acad.  des  Sciences, 
tom.  III.  part  III.  p.  64. 

« Strabo,  XVII.  p.  1179,  a. 

9 Mem.  dc  l’Acad.  des  Sciences, 
tom.  III.  p.  6.  part  III.  3. 

1 Herodotus  says  that  it  is  not  this 
species  of  ibis  that  attacks  the  serpents, 


but  the  black  sort. 

1 This  arises  only  from  the  blunder  of 
the  translators.  See  note  206. 

3 /Elian,  de  Nat.  An.  II.  xxxviii.  vol.  I. 
p.  107. 

* Id.  ibid.  X.  xxix.  vol.  I.  p.  579. 
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./Elian  * and  Pliny  * tell  us  of  the  ibis  washing  itself  with  its  beak.  This 
is  confirmed  by  the  mechanism  of  its  beak,  which  when  shut  appears 
perfectly  round1  without,  and  within  forms  a channel  of  the  same  shape; 
and  the  two  parts  of  it  thus  closed  leave  a small  opening  at  the  extre- 
mity for  the  discharge  of  the  sea-water,  with  which  it  is  said  to  wash 
itself. 

In  (the  Appendix  to)  Bruce’s  Travels  ’,  is  a long  article  on  the  Abou 
Hannes,  or  ibis,  abounding  with  errors,  which  the  author  would  most 
probably  have  avoided,  had  he  ever  seen  the  description  of  that  bird  by 
the  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  asserts  that  there  are  none  in  Egypt ; 
whereas  the  one  sent  by  the  Grand  Signor  to  Louis  XIV.  came  from 
that  country.  He  also  makes  Herodotus  to  say,  without,  however, 
naming  him,  that  the  ibis  destroys  the  vipers  of  Egypt.  Against  this 
he  enters  his  protest,  remarking  that  the  inundations  of  the  Nile  pre- 
vent vipers  from  inhabiting  that  country.  Herodotus  makes  no  mention 
of  vipers ; he  simply  says,  (lxxv.)  that  in  that  part  of  Arabia  adjoining 
to  Egypt  there  is  a plain  enclosed  by  mountains  ; that  in  the  beginning 
of  spring  the  winged  serpents  endeavour  to  penetrate  into  Egypt 
through  the  defile ; but  that  the  ibis  goes  forth  to  meet  them,  and 
delivers  the  country  from  them. 

M.  Camus  does  not  say  much  of  the  ibis  in  his  translation  of  Ari- 
stotle’s History  of  Animals  ; but  what  he  does  say  is  correct : we  feel, 
in  reading  it,  that  he  had  some  knowledge  of  natural  history,  a know- 
ledge of  which  Bruce  seems  wholly  destitute. 

[It  appears  that,  after  all,  Bruce  was  in  the  right,  and  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  the  wrong.  Such  at  least  is  the  decision  of  Cuvier, 
founded  on  the  examination  of  several  mummies  of  the  ibis.  This 
celebrated  anatomist  and  philosopher  remarks  in  his  Memoir  on  the 
ibis  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  ’,  that,  “ of  all  the  modem  travellers  who 
have  spoken  of  the  ibis,  there  is  but  one,  the  celebrated  Bruce,  a tra- 
veller more  famous  for  his  courage  than  for  the  justness  of  his  opinions 
in  natural  history,  who  has  not  blundered  respecting  the  true  species  of 
this  bird ; and  his  ideas  with  regard  to  this  subject,  however  accurate 
they  were,  have  not  even  been  adopted  by  naturalists.”  The  same  great 
authority  finally  concludes 1 that  the  white  ibis  of  the  ancients  is  not 
the  ibis  of  Perrault  and  Buffon  (the  bird  described  by  the  Academy  of 
Sciences),  which  is  a Tantalus  ; nor  the  Ibis  of  Hasselquist,  which  is  an 
Ardea;  nor  the  ibis  of  Maillet,  which  is  a Vulture;  but  it  is  a bird  of 
the  genus  Numenius,  and  of  the  subgenus  Ibis,  which  has  hitherto  been 
described  and  figured  only  by  Bruce,  under  the  name  of  Abou  Hannes. 


5 /Elian.  Hist.  Nat.  Animal.  II.  xxxv. 
vol.  I.  p.  105. 

• Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  VIII.  xxvii.  vol.  I. 
p.  453. 

7 M cm.  de  l’Acad.  des  Sciences, 
tom.  III.  part  iii.  p.  65. 


8 Travels  to  Discover,  &c.  vol.  V. 
p.  172, or  in  the  8voed.  vol.  VII.  p.  270. 

• Les  Ossemens  Fossiles,  p.  141,  and  in 
the  Esaav  on  the  Theory  of  the  Earth, 
p.  300. 

’ Theory  of  the  Earth,  p.  328. 
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The  sentences  above  extracted  from  tlie  Memoirs  of  the  Academy 
contain  sufficient  proof  of  error,  as  they  describe  a bird  of  nearly  twice 
the  size  of  the  ibis,  which  is  a curlew  and  a soft-billed  bird,  living  on 
worms,  fresh-water  shell-fish,  and  similar  small  prey. 

The  ibis  makes  its  appearance  in  Egypt  about  St.  John’s  day,  whence 
the  name  Abu  Hannes,  or  Father  John.  It  comes  with  the  rising  of  the 
Nile,  and  disappears  again  as  the  waters  fall.  To  this  circumstance  was 
probably  due  the  honour  paid  to  it.  It  is  much  more  common  in  Nubia 
than  in  Egypt’.  It  has  been  also  met  with  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope*.  The  Greek  name  Ibis  was  formed  from  the  Egyptian  Ilip*.] 

LXXVII.  207.  avOpunriov  wavrwv  IvaaKtoyric  fiaKiara. 

Who  of  all  men  the  most  carefully  cultivate  the  memory.  Thoth  * was 
adored  for  having  invented  letters,  which  was  a great  relief  to  the 
memory.  King  Thamus,  on  the  contrary,  thought  that  this  invention 
had  rendered  men  negligent,  and  caused  them  to  cultivate  that  faculty 
less  carefully. 

208.  'YyojpjVrarot  irdvmiv  avdpinrtov.  There  are  no  men  so  healthy. 
That  was  true  before  the  time  of  Herodotus,  and  for  a long  while  after 
him  ; but  when  they  began  to  neglect  the  canals,  the  water  became  cor- 
rupted, the  vapours  which  it  exhaled  rendered  Egypt  very  unhealthy, 
malignant  fevers  soon  began  to  appear,  and  became  epidemic ; and 
these  vapours  concentrating  and  becoming  daily  more  pestilential,  at 
length  occasioned  that  fatal  malady  known  by  the  name  of  the  plague. 
This  was  not  the  case  before  the  canals  were  constructed,  nor  whilst 
those  canals  were  properly  attended  to. 

209.  [2vpfiai£ovot  rptic  iiptpac  tirtSije  pyybt  ekucttov.  They  take 
physic  three  days  in  succession  every  month.  The  Abyssinians  are 
obliged  to  do  the  same  thing  to  rid  themselves  of  the  tape-worm.  For 
this  purpose  they  use  an  infusion  of  the  flowers  of  the  Cusso  *,  with- 
out which  tree  they  could  hardly  exist.  The  custom  here  described 
is  not  one  which  can  be  supposed  to  have  originated  in  fashion 
or  caprice ; there  must  have  been  a necessity  for  it.  It  is  true 
that  Herodotus  calls  the  Egyptians  the  healthiest  of  men  and  says 
nothing  of  their  diseases ; yet  we  must  allow  more  weight  to  his  positive 
statement  than  to  the  negative  evidence  of  bis  silence,  and  may  there- 
fore conjecture  that  the  Egyptians  were  generally  subject  to  a malady, 
resembling  that  probably,  the  frequency  of  which  in  Abyssinia  has 
been  attributed,  with  much  reason,  to  the  use  of  raw  meat  for  food.] 

210.  Oirip  S'  tc  yptOiuv  TTEiroirjpivtp  Sia\plu>yrai.  They  use  wine 
made  from  barley.  As  wine  was  scarce  in  Egypt,  at  least  in  that  part 

* Cailliaud,  Voy.  a Meroe,  tom.  II.  5 Plato  in  Phajdro,  vol.  III.  p.  275,  a. 

p.  197-  6 The  Bankesia  Abyssiniea  of  Bruco 

* Blumcnbach’s  Handbuch  dor  Natur-  (Travels,  &c.  vol.  VII.  p.  181),  and  the 

geschichte,  12th  ed.  p.  178,  note.  Brayera  Antlielminthica  of  RUppcIl, 

* Champollion,  1/ Kg.  s.  1.  Phar.  I.  Reise,  &c.  vol.  II.  p.  55. 
p.  29fi. 
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allotted  to  the  culture  of  grain,  the  people  substituted  for  it  a drink 
made  from  barley,  and  which  for  this  reason  I have  called  ‘ beer.’  The 
hop-plant  being  unknown  in  that  country,  the  Egyptians  added  portions 
of  the  chervil  and  the  lupin 7,  which  gave  it  a bitterness,  as  also  the 
root  of  a plant  which  came  from  Assyria,  which  Salmasius  8 believes  to 
be  the  gingidium  ; as  is  seen  in  the  following  verses  of  Columella : 

Jam  siser,  Assyrioque  venit  qua:  semine  radix, 

Sectaque  prsebetur  madido  satiata  lupino, 

Ut  Pelusiaci  proritet  pocula  zythi. 

This  wine  of  barley,  or  beer,  was  called  in  Greek,  by  a single  word, 
fipvroc,  as  we  learn  from  Athenaeus  * , who  quotes  a verse  from  the  Tri- 
ptolemus  of  Sophocles,  a tragedy  now  lost,  in  which  that  word  is  fre- 
quently employed. 

Diodorus  Siculus  1 also  informs  us,  that  the  Egyptians  made  from 
barley  a drink  which  was  called  * zythus,’  the  agreeable  odour  of  which 
was  little  inferior  to  wine.  yEschylus  had  alluded  to  the  same  beverage 
in  his  tragedy  entitled  the  Supplices 8,  as  well  as  Hecataeus  of  Miletus, 
both  of  them  anterior  to  Herodotus8. 

The  grain  which  Herodotus  a little  before  calls  ‘ olyra,’  appears  to 
me,  after  a careful  examination  of  a number  of  passages  of  the  ancients, 
to  be  spelt.  It  is  very  certain  that  it  is  not  rice,  as  Dr.  Shaw4  ima- 
gined, and  that  that  plant  was  not  known  in  Egypt  till  many  centuries 
after  the  time  of  Herodotus.  The  loaves  which  the  Egyptians  made  of 
it  terminated  in  a point,  as  Pollux  says8  (Aiytornot  rove  tic  o£u 
avrjvtyfiivovc  fiprovc  KoXXtemc  (lege  ex  Herodot.  xvXXijoric)  uiyo/jal^oy), 
and  Athenaeus8,  corrected  from  Pollux  by  Casaubon.  It  is  difficult  to 
conjecture  why  M.  De  Pauw 7 makes  these  two  authors  to  say,  that  to 
this  bread  was  added  a considerable  quantity  of  fermented  paste,  which 
communicated  to  it  an  acid  taste. 

[The  word  (vdo t was  probably  of  Greek  origin.  The  beer  now 
made  in  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  Abyssinia,  from  barley,  durrah  (Holcus 
Sorghum  ; which  may  have  been  the  Olyra  of  the  ancients)  or  from 
teff  (Poa  Abyssinica)  is  every  where  called  Booza.] 

211.  Ov  yap  a<f>i  i'im  iv  rrj  \oipr)  &yire\oi.  They  have  no  vines  in 
the  country.  M.  Dupuy 8 perceived  clearly  enough,  that  Herodotus,  in 
this  place,  spoke  only  of  that  part  of  Egypt  appropriated  to  the  culture 
of  grain.  To  the  examples  which  this  writer  quotes  from  Herodotus, 
to  show  that  there  were  vines  in  Egypt,  may  be  added  the  following8, 

7 Ooluracll.  X.  deCuItu  Hortor.  114.  vol.  X.  p.  609. 

5 Exercitat.  ad  Solin.  liii.  p.  620.  8 Dcipnos.  III.  xxix.  p.  114,  c. 

,J  Athen.  X.  xiv.  p.  447,  a.  7 llecherchca  Philosophiques  sur  lea 

1 Uiod.  Sic.  I.  xxxiv.  Egyptieus  et  les  Chinois,  sect.  III. 

7 /Eschyl.  in  Supplicibus  Mul.  960.  p.  148. 

5 Athen.  X.  xiv.  p.  447,  c.  8 Mom.  de  l’Acad.  dea  Inscr.  tom. 

4 Shaw’s  Travels,  vol.  II.  p.  171.  XXXI.  p.  20,  &c. 

5 Jul.  Poll.  Onomaat.  VI.  xi.  segm.  73.  8 Numbers,  XX.  5. 
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which  is  much  anterior  to  our  historian  : “ And  wherefore  have  ye 
made  us  to  come  up  out  of  Egypt,  to  bring  us  into  this  evil  place  ? 
It  is  no  place  of  seed,  or  of  figs,  or  of  vines,  or  of  pomegranates ; 
neither  is  there  any  water  to  drink.” 

Hellanicus  says',  that  the  vine  was  originally  discovered  in  the 
territory  of  Plinthine.  This  city  was  not  far  from  Marcotis,  renowned 
for  the  goodness  of  its  wine. 

212.  Tout  ce,  r£  a\fi ijc  rerapi^cvfiiyovQ.  Some  (fish  were  eaten  by 
them)  pickled  with  salt.  “ The  Egyptians  look  upon  the  sea  to  be 
Typhon,  and  the  Nile,  which  is  lost  and  dispersed  in  it,  as  Osiris.  The 
priests,  for  this  reason,  hold  the  sea  in  abhorrence ; and  salt,  which 
they  call  the  foam  of  Typhon,  is  amongst  the  number  of  forbidden 
things  They  however  made  use  of  mineral  salt ; for  Plutarch,  in 
another  place,  asserts,  that  the  priests’  used  no  salt  with  their  food 
during  the  intervals  when  they  observed  continency  : it  should  seem, 
then,  that  they  did  use  it  at  other  times ; and  as  they  held  sea-salt  in 
abhorrence,  it  must  have  been  some  other  species  of  salt  which  they 
used. 

We  learn  from  Arrian,  that  the  country  of  Ammon1 * 3  4 produced  a 
mineral  salt  which  the  priests  of  Ammon  carried  into  Egypt.  The 
Egyptians  used  this  salt  in  their  sacrifices,  because  it  was  purer  than 
that  of  the  sea.  I am  inclined  to  believe  that  Herodotus  here  speaks  of 
this  species  of  salt. 

LXXVIII.  213.  lUpitpipit  aypp  rcepuv  iv  (ropy  JvXi vov.  A man 
carries  round  a wooden  figure  of  a corpse  in  a coffin.  Plutarch  speaks 
also  of  this  custom  9 ; but  he  asserts,  that  it  was  less  with  a view  to 
exhort  the  guests  to  drink  and  enjoy  themselves  that  this  figure  was 
presented  to  them,  than  to  incite  them  to  love  one  another,  and  not 
expose  themselves  to  those  evils  which  make  life,  short  as  it  is,  appear 
too  long.  But  I am  inclined  to  suspect  that  Plutarch,  who  was  a 
serious  and  virtuous  man,  discovered  in  this  custom  a moral  end,  which 
never  entered  into  the  thoughts  of  its  inventors. 

The  idea  of  death,  amongst  the  ancients,  was  not  so  revolting  as  it 
has  since  become.  “ Life,”  says  Anacreon  e,  “ runs  on  like  a rapid 
chariot.  In  a short  time,  we  shall  be  but  a heap  of  dust.  Why,  then, 
pour  on  the  earth  vain  libations  ? Rather  perfume  me  while  I yet  live, 
crown  me  with  roses,  and  call  hither  my  mistress.” 

It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  we  must  look  at  the  Egyptian  cus- 
tom ; and  the  following  passage  from  the  festival  of  Trimalchio  7 proves 


1 Athen.  Deipnosoph.  I.  xxv.  p.  34,  a. 

In  this  passage  I read  jrpw rijv  instead 
of  irpiorg. 

3  Plutarch,  de  Is.  et  Osir.  p.  333,  n,  e. 

3 Id.  ibid.  p.  352,  p. 

4 Arrian,  de  Exped.  Alex.  III.  iv. 


§ vi.  & viii.  p.  137. 

5  Plutarch,  in  Sept.  Sapient.  Convivio, 
p.  148,  b. 

“ Anacreon,  Od.  iv. 

7 Petronii  Satyric,  xxxiv.  sub  6m  m. 
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that  such  was  the  spirit  of  it.  “ Potantibus  ergo,  et  accuratissime  nobis 
lautitias  mirantibus,  larvani  argenteam  attulit  servus,  sic  aptam,  ut 
articuli  ejus  vertebraeque  laxatm  in  omnem  partem  flecterentur.  Iianc 
cum  super  mensam  semel  iterumque  abjecisset,  et  catenatio  mobilis 
aliquot  figuras  exprimeret,  Trimalchio  adjecit : 

Heu,  heu  nos  miseros,  quam  totus  homuncio  nil  est ! 

Sic  erimus  cuncti,  postquam  nos  auferet  Orcus. 

Ergo  vivamus,  dum  licet  esse  bene.” 

These  detestable  maxims  had  insinuated  themselves  amongst  the  peo- 
ple of  God  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  the  wisest  of  kings,  more  than  1000 
years  before  our  era.  Thus  did  the  libertines  then  express  themselves, 
as  we  read  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom  (II.  2,  6 et  s.) : * For  we  are  bom 
at  all  adventure : and  we  shall  be  hereafter  as  though  we  had  never 
been.  . . . Come  on  therefore,  let  us  enjoy  the  good  things  that  are 
present ; and  let  us  speedily  use  the  creatures  like  as  in  youth.  Let  us 
fill  ourselves  with  costly  wine  and  ointments,  and  let  no  flower  of  the 
spring  pass  by  us.  Let  us  crown  ourselves  with  rosebuds  before  they 
be  withered.  Let  none  of  us  go  without  his  part  of  our  voluptuous- 
ness.’ 

[Wooden  representations  of  mummies,  such  as  are  here  described,  are 
now  common  in  archaeological  collections.  Schweighauser  mentions 
one  of  sycomore,  a cubit  long,  in  the  museum  at  Strasburg.] 

LXXIX.  214.  Kat  c!)  Kcii  aturfia  tv  eari,  A/voc.  And  indeed  there 
is  a certain  song  too,  called  Linus.  “ Urania 1 had  an  amiable  and 
engaging  son,  who  was  called  Linus ; all  singers  and  minstrels  cele- 
brate him  in  the  choruses  and  festive  songs ; at  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  every  air  they  invoke  Linus.” 

“ Linus,”  says  Diodorus  Siculus  ’,  “ was  the  first  inventor  of  rhythm 
and  melody  among  the  Greeks.  Cadmus  having  brought  from  Phoenicia 
to  Greece  letters  or  characters,  Linus  was  the  first  who  adopted  them 
into  the  dialect  of  the  Greeks,  gave  them  their  names,  and  traced  their 
forms.  They  were  called  Phoenician  letters,  because  they  had  been 
brought  from  Phoenicia  to  Greece ; but  as  the  Pelasgi  were  the  first 
who  made  use  of  them,  and  substituted  them  for  those  previously 
known,  they  were  called  Pelasgic.  Linus,  having  attracted  admiration 
by  his  talents  for  poetry  and  music,  had  many  pupils ; the  three  most 
illustrious  of  whom  were  Hercules,  Thamyris,  and  Orpheus.  Hercules 
learned  to  play  the  cithara,  but  he  was  dull  and  slow  to  learn  ; Linus 
having  in  a moment  of  impatience  struck  him,  Hercules  became 
angered,  and  gave  him  so  violent  a blow  with  the  cithara  as  to  kill 
him Linus  had  written  in  the  Pelasgic  character  the  exploits 

1 Fragm.  Hcsiodi  apud  Eustath.  ad  1 Diod.  Sic.  III.  Ixvi.  p.  236. 

Iliad,  xviii.  570.  p.  1163. 
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of  the  first  Bacchus,  and  other  mythological  stories,  which  he  left  to 
posterity.” 

But  there  was  a Linus,  says  Eustathius ',  anterior  to  the  tutor  of 
Hercules.  It  must  be  of  him  that  Herodotus  speaks.  Yet  the  epi- 
gram which  Eustathius  quotes  in  the  place  indicated,  refers  to  the 
second  Linus. 

“ Linus 4,  according  to  Aristarchus,  is  a sort  of  hymn  or  song,  as 
the  Paean  and  Dithyrambus.”  This  kind  of  song  was  mournful,  as 
Athenmus  * has  remarked.  And  thus  we  find  in  the  poets,  atXiyoy  or 
aiXiya,  an  adverb  compounded  of  Xivov,  and  of  at,  a plaintive  particle, 
to  express  groans  * : 

Marrjp,  viy  dray  voaovyra 
<Ppcyopupuic  aKOvtrt], 

At Xiyoy,  atXiyoy, 

“llcru  Cvapopoc. 

“ When  his  mother  shall  hear  that  he  has  lost  his  wits,  she  will  sing 
incessantly,  /Elinon  ! AJlinon ! ” 

The  commencement  of  the  Idyl  of  Moschus  on  the  death  of  Bion, 
atXiva  /tot  trroya\e~iTt,  is  generally  known.  This  term  was  derived 
from  the  Asiatic  languages.  The  barbarians,  says  Euripides 7,  when 
the  blood  of  their  kings  is  shed,  begin  their  mournful  songs,  in  the 
Asiatic  tongue,  with  zElinon ; ‘ Lin  ’ signifying  in  Phoenician  *,  com- 
plaint or  groaning. 

215.  "£071  dc  Aiyvirnorl  6 AtVoc  KaXtiptyoc  Mavfpuc*  Linus  is  called 
in  Egyptian,  Maneros.  “ Isis*  had  no  sooner  arrival  in  a desert  place, 
where  she  fancied  herself  alone,  than  she  opened  the  chest,  and  began 
to  embrace  the  dead  body  of  Osiris,  weeping  bitterly.  Whilst  she  was 
thus  occupied,  the  son  of  the  king  of  Byblus,  who  had  followed  her, 
softly  approached  her,  and  perceived  the  cause  of  her  grief.  She  sud- 
denly turned  round,  and  in  her  anger  cast  on  him  a look  so  terrible,  that 
he  died  with  fear.  Others  say  that  he  fell  into  the  sea.  But  however 
that  may  be,  great  honours  are  rendered  to  him  on  account  of  the 
goddess.  The  Maneros,  whom  the  Egyptians  invoke  in  their  songs,  is 
this  young  prince.  Some  pretend  that  he  was  called  Palsestinus,  or 
Pelusius,  and  that  the  goddess  built  the  city  of  that  name  to  comme- 
morate him.  They  add,  that  the  Maneros,  whom  the  Egyptians  cele- 
brate in  their  festivals,  was  the  inventor  of  music.  Others  say,  that 
Maneros  is  not  a man's  name ; but  a song ' suited  to  festivals  and  the 
pleasures  of  the  table,  and  which  they  sing,  that  all  may  prosper  with 


s Eustath.  vol.  11.  p.  1163.  lin.  63. 

• Id.  ibid.  p.  1163.  lin.  55. 

4 Athen.  Deipnos.  XIV.  iii.  p.  619,  c. 

• Sophocl.  Ajax  Mastigoph.  626. 

1 Euripid.  Orest.  1404. 

• Le  Clerc.  not.  in  Hesiod,  p.  338. 
edit.  Amstel.  in  8vo,  1701. 


8 Plutarch,  de  Is.  et  Osir.  p.  357,  n,  e. 

1 I read  ipl i}v  with  Herodotus.  Atd- 
Xoctov  gives  no  meaning.  I also  nuke 
some  other  changes  in  the  text,  which  I 
considered  necessary,  but  which  it  would 
be  scarcely  worth  while  to  specify  here. 
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them.  It  is  in  feet  in  the  hilarity  of  a feast  that  they  make  the  air  ring 
with  this  Maneros.” 

The  Mariandyni  had  a similar  song,  which  they  called  Bormus,  as 
we  learn  from  Athenaeus 1 and  from  Hesychius*.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  Maneros,  the  Linus4,  and  the  Bormus,  should  all  be  mournful 
songs. 

This  is  rather  in  contradiction  to  the  passage  of  Plutarch  which  I 
have  just  cited  ; but  it  is  possible  that  there  may  have  been  two  songs 
known  by  the  name  of  Maneros,  one  extolling  him  as  the  inventor  of 
music,  and  the  other  deploring  his  untimely  end. 

LXXX.  216.  SvfupipovTai  Be  cal  roBe  «XXo  Aiyvjrnot,  'EXX»p<wv 
fiovvoiai  Aamcatpoytoioi.  In  this  oilier  particular  also  the  Egyptians 
agree  with  the  Lacedaemonians  alone  of  all  the  Greeks.  Xenophon 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  young  Pericles  the  following  words : 
“ When * will  the  Athenians  have  the  same  respect  for  old  men  that  the 
Lacedaemonians  have,  they  who  begin  with  the  contempt  of  their 
fathers,  and  thence  pass  to  despising  old  men  in  general  ?” 

Plutarch  relates  two  anecdotes  which  do  great  honour  to  the  Lace- 
daemonians : I shall  quote  only  the  latter  of  them.  “ At  the  festival 6 of 
the  Panathensea,  an  old  man  was  seeking  a place ; they  called  him  on 
different  sides,  as  if  intending  to  make  room  for  him ; and  as  soon 
as  he  reached  any  particular  spot,  he  was  repelled  with  insulting  rail- 
lery. But  on  reaching  the  seats  where  the  deputies  from  Lacedaemon 
(the  Theori)  sat,  they  all  immediately  rose  and  gave  him  a place 
amongst  them.  The  people,  struck  with  admiration,  clapped  their 
hands  in  token  of  applause.  Upon  which  a Spartan  cried  out : By 
Castor  and  Pollux,  the  Athenians  know  the  rules  of  decorum,  but  the 
Lacedaemonians  practise  them.”  Valerius  Maximus  relates 7 the  same 
story  in  nearly  the  same  words.  Nevertheless,  Xenophon  makes  Socra- 
tes to  say  *,  that  it  was  a custom  universally  established,  that  young 
people  should  yield  the  precedence  to  their  elders,  rise  when  they 
entered,  and  give  them  the  place  of  honour. 

The  Athenians  had  also  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians 9 another  very 
considerate  law,  which  forbade  them  to  put  to  death  a pregnant 
woman,  till  after  her  delivery. 

LXXXI.  217"  'EyBeBoicatri  Be  nidwyac  Xtyeovt,  jrrpt  ra  treeXea  Ovtra- 
t'wrovr,  o&s  KaXiovm  KaXaaipig.  They  wear  linen  shirts,  fringed  about 
the  legs,  which  they  call  kalasiris.  These  fringes  were  not  merely 

2 Deipnosoph.  XIV.  iii.  p.  619,  P.  7 Val.  Max.  IV.  v.  Extern.  II.  p.  381. 

3 Under  the  word  Buppo;.  * Xcn.  Socrat.  Mem.  II.  iii.  § xvi. 

4 Athen.,  as  above,  c ; and  Hesychius.  p.  93. 

* Xenophon,  Mera.  Socrat.  III.  v.  9 I’lut.  de  Seri  Numinis  Vindicta, 

§ xv.  p.  152.  p.  552,  D.  .Elian.  Var.  Hist.  V.  xviii. 

* Plutarchi  Laconi  Apophth.  p.  235,  d.  p.  432. 
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ornamental,  but  prevented  the  texture  of  the  garment  from  unravelling. 
The  robes  without  fringe  were  hemmed,  which  answered  the  same 
purpose. 

[The  calasiris,  the  name  of  which  is  supposed 1 to  be  derived  from 
kali  (in  Coptic,  the  leg),  does  not  appear  to  have  been  worn  by  the 
Egyptian  commonalty.  But  these  fringed  dresses  are  frequently  repre- 
sented on  monuments  and  have  been  found  in  the  tombs a.] 

218.  OjXoXnyiiivm  be  raitra  TOim  ’OfxptKoiat  icaXeopevoioi  rat  Barr- 
io <<T(.  These  observances  agree  with  what  are  called  the  Orphic  and 
Bacchic  rites.  “ Bacchus 1 wishing  to  pass  with  his  troops  from  Asia 
to  Europe,  contracted  a friendship  with  Lycurgus,  king  of  that  part  of 
Thrace,  which  is  situate  near  the  Hellespont.  He  sent  first  the  Bac- 
chantes thither,  as  into  a friendly  country  ; but  Lycurgus  ordered  his 
forces  to  attack  Bacchus  in  the  night,  and  to  slay  him  and  all  the  M;e- 
nadcs.  Bacchus  having  received  intimation  of  this  from  a native  of  the 
country,  named  Tharops,  was  alarmed,  as  his  troops  were  still  on  the 
other  side  of  the  sea,  he  himself  having  come  over  with  only  a few 
friends  ; and  for  this  reason  he  returned  secretly  to  his  army.  In  the 
mean  time,  Lycurgus  attacked  the  Msenades,  and  put  them  all  to  the 
sword,  in  a place  called  Nysius.  Bacchus  having  returned  with  his 
army,  overcame  the  Thracians  in  a combat,  in  which  Lycurgus  was 
taken.  His  eyes  were  put  out,  and  after  suffering  every  kind  of  tor- 
ture, he  was  crucified.  Bacchus  in  grateful  acknowledgment  gave  to 
Tharops  the  kingdom  of  Thrace,  and  taught  him  the  orgies  and  other 
mysteries.  CEagrus,  the  son  of  Tharops,  succeeded  his  father,  and, 
having  learned  from  him  the  ceremonies  and  mysteries,  taught  them  to 
his  son  Orpheus,  who  excelled  all  the  world  in  genius  and  knowledge  ; 
and  on  this  account  the  ceremonies  invented  and  celebrated  by  Bacchus 
were  termed  Orphic.” 

Such  is  the  opinion  of  Diodorus  Siculus.  He  relates,  however,  in 
another  place,  that  the  Egyptian  priests  affirmed  that  Orpheus 1 had 
borrowed  from  their  country  the  greater  part  of  the  mysteries,  such  as 
those  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  which  are,  with  little  difference  beyond  the 
name,  the  same  as  those  of  Bacchus  and  Ceres,  as  well  as  the  fable  of 
the  infernal  regions.  In  fact,  by  the  pains  of  the  wicked  and  the  enjoy- 
ments of  the  just,  he  painted  only  what  was  typified  at  the  funerals  of 
the  Egyptians. 

Pausanias  affirms  that  Orpheus  was  an  Egyptian.  “ A certain 
Egyptian5,”  says  he,  “ thought  that  Amphion  was  of  his  country,  and 
that  Orpheus,  so  skilled  in  magic,  whom  we  Greeks  believe  to  have 
been  a Thracian,  was  also  an  Egyptian.”  For  so  the  passage  must  be 
rendered.  M.  Schmidt  has  attempted  to  prove  that  Orpheus  was  an 
Egyptian.  And  these  are  his  reasons.  Or,  or  Oros,  as  the  Greek  ter- 

1 Jablonski,  Opuscula,  vol.  I.  p.  102.  4 Id.  ibid.  I.  xevi.  vol.  I.  p.  107. 

1 Wilkinson,  Manners,  &c.  II.  p.347.  Pausanias,  VI.  xx.  p.  505. 

» Diod.  Sic.  III.  lxiv.  p.  234.  lin.  56. 
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mination  makes  it,  is  an  Egyptian  divinity  answering  to  the  Apollo  of 
the  Greeks  Phe,  or  Pho  in  Coptic,  signifies  to  engender.  Hence 
Semphos  is  rendered,  son  of  Hercules,  Sem  or  Som  being  the  Egyptian 
Hercules  ; and  white  Hellebore,  which  is  called  ‘ genitura  Herculis,’ 
was  called  Somphia  by  the  Egyptians.  Thus  Orpheus  should  be  the 
son  of  Or,  or  Oros  [Horus],  that  is  to  say,  Apollo. 

There  were  certain  traditions  in  Greece  agreeing  very  well  with  this 
etymology  ; and,  according  to  these  traditions,  Orpheus  was  the  son  of 
Apollo,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following  verses  of  Pindar  * : 

’E{  AirdXXwroc  ft,  fop- 
fuKTat,  aoi iay  irarqp 
“EfioXiy  tvaivr)TOt  ’Opfcvc. 

“ Orpheus  also  came,  the  son  of  Apollo,  the  father  of  song,  and  an 
excellent  player  on  the  cithara.” 

The  Scholiast  of  Pindar  quotes,  in  his  note  on  these  verses,  an  oracle 
of  the  Pythoness,  in  which  Orpheus  is  called  the  son  of  Apollo. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  also,  that  on  Egyptian  monuments  we  find  Orus, 
or  Harpocrates  *,  who  are  the  same,  surrounded  by  various  animals ; 
which  proves,  moreover,  that  the  Greeks  had  borrowed  from  Egypt  the 
fable  of  the  animals  following  Orpheus. 

To  the  single  testimony  of  Pausanias  may  be  opposed  that  of  all  the 
writers  who  have  had  occasion  to  mention  Orpheus,  and  who  all  agree 
that  he  was  a Thracian. 

But  was  there  ever  such  a person  as  Orpheus  ? I know  it  has  been 
contended  that  he  never  existed,  and  I believe  that  Vossius  was  the  first 
who  maintained  such  an  opinion '.  M.  Mosheim  ’,  an  Abbe  of  Mari- 
endal,  is  the  second,  or  at  least  the  most  celebrated  of  those  who  have 
followed  Vossius.  This  opinion  is  founded  on  a passage  of  Cicero’: 
“ Orpheum  Poetam  docet  Aristoteles  nunquam  fuisse.”  The  passage 
of  Aristotle  to  which  Cicero  alludes  is  lost ; but  it  is  clear  that  Cicero’s 
words  may  be  understood  to  mean,  that  “Aristotle  taught  that  Orpheus 
never  was  a poet ; ” that  is  to  say,  that  the  verses  attributed  to  him 
were  not  really  of  his  composition.  Fabricius  * had  thus  understood  it, 
and  it  is  astonishing  that  Mosheim  should  not  have  been  aware  of  this. 
Mr.  Davies,  to  whom  we  owe  an  excellent  edition  of  the  Treatise  on 
the  Nature  of  the  Gods,  understood  it  as  Fabricius  did.  Verburgius, 
the  Abbe  d’Olivet,  and  M.  Emesti,  make  no  observation  on  this  pas- 
sage. But  the  last,  in  his  index,  under  the  word  Orpheus,  appears  to 
incline  to  Mosheim’s  opinion. 

219.  'Eovai  ft  Aiyi/TrWoiffi  cat  HvOayoptiotai.  But  which  are  really 


0 Herod.  II.  cxliv.  etclvi. 

~ F.  S.  Schmidt,  Opuscula,  p.  108. 

8 Pindari  Pyth.  Od.  IV.  313. 

8 Recueil  d’Antiq.  Egypt.,  &c.  tom. 
HI.  plate  x.  No.  2. 


1 Vossius  de  Arte  PoeticA,  xiii.  p.  78. 
* Notes  on  Cudworth’s  Intellectual 
System,  c.  IV.  xvii.  p.  342. 

1 De  Nat.  Deorum,  I.  xxxriii. 

4 Biblioth.  Greec.  vol.  I.  p.  111. 
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Egyptian  and  Pythagorean.  Diogenes  Laertius  relates*,  after  Aristotle, 
that  Pythagoras  wore  garments  of  wool,  because  linen  was  then  un- 
known in  the  country  where  he  lived.  But  Apuleius*  informs  us,  that 
the  Pythagoreans  did  not  wear  clothing  of  wool.  “ Quippe  lana,  seg- 
nissimi  corporis  excrementum,  pecori  detracta,  jam  inde  Orphei  et 
Pythagoras  scitis,  profanus  vestitus  est.  Sed  enim  mundissima  lini 
seges,  inter  optimas  fruges  terrse  exorta,  non  modo  indutui  et  amictui 
sanctissimis  jEgyptiorum  sacerdotibus,  sed  opertui  quoque  in  rebus 
sacris  usurpatur.”  It  were  easy  to  accumulate  quotations ; but  we 
should  learn  no  more  from  them. 

It  may  not  be  superfluous  to  remark,  that  Pythagoras,  though  a 
man  of  first-rate  genius,  was  extremely  superstitious,  and  that  he 
adopted  the  regimen  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  which  was  founded  on  the 
nature  of  the  climate  they  inhabited,  and  was  in  no  wise  suited  to  that 
of  Greece. 

Those  who  were  initiated  into  these  mysteries,  ate  nothing  that  had 
ever  possessed  life.  So  Euripides 7,  hi  &\pv\ov  fJopac  triroic  Kairr/\cv’, 
’Opfea  r’  ivaicr'  ?xw*'>  y3«*X£”£  : " Nourish  yourselves  only  with  those 
things  which  have  not  had  life ; and  taking  for  your  guide  Orpheus, 
observe  the  Bacchic  ceremonies.”  Plutarch  also  observes  *,  that  it  was 
said  that  the  ancient  Orpheus  abstained  from  all  animal  food. 

LXXXIV.  220.  01  he  ohovruv.  Some  for  the  teeth.  The  tooth- 
ache then  was  not  quite  so  uncommon  in  Egypt  as  Professor  Michaelis  * 
imagined. 

LXXXV.  221.  To  6ij\v  ycyoQ  way  to  Ik  r5>v  oUluiy  rovraiy.  All 
the  females  of  these  families.  Olrelos,  or  Ionically,  oiie^ioc,  as  well  as 
oikctik,  is  understood  not  only  of  the  slaves,  but  also  of  the  wife  and 
children,  and  indeed  of  all  the  inmates  of  the  house.  Many  examples 
of  this  are  found  in  Herodotus. 

As  to  the  custom  of  covering  the  head  and  face  with  mud  on  the 
death  of  near  relations,  it  had  not  been  introduced  into  Egypt  at  the 
time  of  the  death  of  the  patriarch  Jacob.  His  son  Joseph  threw  him- 
self upon  the  face  of  his  father1,  and  shed  tears  whilst  embracing 
him.  He  afterwards  ordered  the  medical  men  of  his  establishment 
to  embalm  him,  and  he  mourned  for  him  seventy  days  with  all 
Egypt. 

222.  ’Eweiuitr/ueyai.  And  having  fastened  their  garment  with  a girdle. 
The  women  were  accustomed  to  let  down  their  garments,  to  display  the 
bosom  ; but  lest  these  should  fall  and  expose  more  of  their  persons  than 

5 Diog.  Lacrt.  VIII.  xix.  p.  504.  p.  159,  c. 

* Apul.  Apologia,  p.  495.  lin.  ult.  " Descr.  de  l’Arabie,  par  Niebuhr, 

7 Eurip.  Hippolytus,  963.  p.  1 16. 

* Plutarch,  Septem  Sapient.  Conviv.  * Genesis,  L.  1 — 3. 
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they  wished,  they  had  them  fastened  round  their  middles  with  a girdle. 
This  is  what  is  meant  by  (xcfutrpcVai  ’. 

223.  ’Ec  ri)y  rapt^evaiy.  At  the  place  where  they  embalm  them. 
The  Egyptians  took  these  means  to  preserve  the  body,  because  they 
believed  that  the  soul  remained  in  it  as  long  as  it  subsisted,  and  that 
it  did  not  pass  into  any  other  until  the  body  was  destroyed.  “ AJgyptii  * 
periti  sapientia,  condita  diu  servant  cadavera,  scilicet  ut  anima  multo 
tempore  perduret,  et  corpori  sit  obnoxia,  nec  cito  ad  alios  transeat.” 

Cassianus  gives  another  reason  for  this  custom,  which  appears  pro- 
bable, and  is  not  incompatible  with  what  I have  before  cited.  He  ima- 
gines * that  this  method  had  been  invented,  because  during  the  whole 
time  of  the  inundation  they  could  not  bury  the  dead.  But  Herodotus 
says,  it  was  done  because  it  was  not  lawful 1 to  abandon  the  dead  bodies, 
to  be  devoured  by  any  animal.  They  did  not  bufy  them,  lest  they 
should  be  eaten  by  the  worms;  and  they  did  not  bum  them,  because 
they  looked  on  fire  as  a voracious  monster,  which  devours  all  that 
comes  in  its  way. 

As  Herodotus  has  said  nothing  of  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  the 
Egyptians,  I have  thought  that  it  would  not  be  unacceptable  to  the 
reader  to  find  here  the  account  given  by  Diodorus  Siculus. 

“ The  relations  of  the  dead  person6  fix  the  day  of  his  obsequies,  that 
the  judges  and  all  the  friends  of  the  deceased  may  assemble  ; and  they 
appoint  it,  by  declaring  that  he  will  pass  the  lake  of  his  nome.  The 
judges  then  repair  to  the  spot,  more  than  forty  in  number,  and  form  a 
semicircle  on  the  further  side  of  the  lake.  A boat  containing  those  who 
are  to  officiate  in  the  ceremony  then  approaches,  under  the  direction  of 
a navigator,  whom  the  Egyptians,  in  their  language,  call  ‘ Charon.’  It 
is  said  that  Orpheus,  having  in  his  travels  to  Egypt  witnessed  this  cere- 
mony, took  from  it  his  fable  of  the  passage  into  the  infernal  regions, 
imitating  a part  of  the  ceremonies  and  inventing  the  remainder.  Before 
the  coffin  containing  the  corpse  is  placed  within  the  boat,  the  law 
permits  any  person  to  accuse  the  dead  : if  it  is  proved  that  he  has  led 
a bad  life,  the  judges  condemn  him,  and  he  is  excluded  from  the 
place  of  burial.  If  it  appears  that  he  has  been  unjustly  accused,  the 
law  inflicts  a severe  punishment  on  the  accuser.  If  no  one  accuses,  or  if 
the  accuser  is  convicted  of  calumny,  the  relations  take  off  the  badges  of 
mourning  and  pronounce  the  panegyric  of  the  deceased,  without  speak- 
ing of  his  birth,  as  is  done  in  Greece,  for  they  think  that  all  Egyptians 
are  equally  noble.  They  expatiate  upon  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
been  brought  up  and  instructed  from  his  infancy,  upon  his  piety,  his 
justice,  his  temperance,  and  his  other  virtues  since  he  attained  the  age 

a Wyttenbaeh,  Select.  Prin.  Hist.  4 Jo.  Caasian.  collat.  XV.  3. 
p.355.  5 Herod.  III.  xvi. 

* Serving  ad  jEneid.  III.  68.  vol.  II.  8 Diod.  Sic.  I.  xcii.  vol.  I.  p.  102. 
p.  342. 
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of  manhood,  and  they  pray  the  gods  of  the  infernal  regions  to  admit 
him  into  the  abode  of  the  pious.  The  people  applaud  and  congratulate 
the  defunct,  who  is  about  to  pass  a blissful  eternity  in  the  residence  of 
the  blessed.  If  any  one  has  a tomb  destined  for  his  sepulture,  his 
body  is  placed  in  it ; if  not,  a chamber  is  constructed  in  his  house,  and 
his  bier  is  placed  close  against  the  most  solid  part  of  the  wall.  They 
place  in  their  houses  those  to  whom  sepulture  has  been  denied,  whether 
on  account  of  the  crimes  of  which  they  have  been  accused,  or  of  debts 
which  they  have  contracted  ; and  it  sometimes  occurs  that  they  after- 
wards receive  honourable  burial,  because  their  descendants  having 
become  rich,  pay  their  debts,  or  purchase  absolution.” 

“ The  Egyptian  priests  say 1 that  Orpheus,  in  introducing  the  pains  of 
the  wicked  in  hell,  and  superadding  the  meadows  of  the  blessed,  only 
imitated  their  funeral  ceremonies ; that,  according  to  their  ancient  insti- 
tutions, Mercury,  the  conductor  of  the  souls,  having  carried  the  body  of 
Apis  to  a certain  spot,  committed  it  to  him  who  wore  the  mask  of  Cer- 
berus ; and  that  Orpheus  having  imparted  these  customs  to  the  Greeks, 
Homer,  treading  in  his  steps,  adorned  his  poetry  with  them.  ‘ Mer- 
cury,’ says  the  poet*,  with  his  rod  in  his  hand,  convoked  the  souls  of 
those  who  were  to  follow  him.’  And  a little  after  he  adds,  ‘ they  crossed 
the  Ocean,  passed  near  Leucadia,  entered  by  the  gate  of  the  Sun  into 
the  country  of  Dreams,  and  shortly  arrived  in  the  meadow  of  Asphodel, 
inhabited  by  souls  which  are  the  phantoms  of  the  dead.’ 

“ The  poet  gives  the  name  of  Ocean  to  the  river,  because  the  Egyp- 
tians, in  their  tongue,  so  called  the  Nile.  By  the  gate  of  the  Sun,  is 
meant  the  city  of  Heliopolis.  He  thinks  that  the  meadow  and  the 
feigned  abode  of  the  dead  is  the  place  bordering  on  the  marsh  of  Ache- 
rusia  near  Memphis,  where  there  are  very  beautiful  meadows  and 
marshes,  and  fields  of  the  lotus.  It  is  by  following  the  track  of 
Orpheus  that  he  assigns  this  spot  for  the  habitation  of  the  dead,  since 
the  greater  part  of  the  Egyptian  funerals  were  there  celebrated,  and 
especially  those  on  the  most  magnificent  scale  ; and  the  corpses  were  not 
deposited  there  till  after  they  had  passed  the  river  and  the  Acherusian 
lake.  The  rest  of  the  fables  as  to  the  infernal  regions,  which  the 
Greeks  have  retailed,  accord  with  the  customs  still  observable  in  Egypt. 
The  vessel  which  conveys  the  dead  bodies  is  called  Baris',  and  an 
obolus  is  paid  to  the  navigator,  who  is  called,  in  the  language  of  the 
country,  Charon.  It  is  said,  that  near  this  place  are  the  temple  of 
Hecate  Tenebrosa,  the  gates  of  the  Cocytus  and  of  Lethe,  closed  with 
bars  of  brass,  and  those  of  Truth ; and  near  the  last  a statue  without 
a bead,  which  is  that  of  Justice.” 

These  passages  from  Diodorus  Siculus  are  the  more  curious,  as  they 

7 Diod.  Sic.  I.  xcvi.  vol.  I.  pp.  107,  were  properly  called  Baris,  (Herod.  II. 
108.  xcvi.)  this  name  was  particularly  applied 

* Homeri  Odyss.  XXIV.  1 et  s.  to  the  bark  of  Charon  : see  the  Analect. 

•Though  all  the  Egyptian  vessels  Vet.  Poet.  Gr.  vol.  II.  p.  81.  No.  7- 
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show  the  origin  of  the  Greek  fables.  The  verses  quoted  from  Homer 
show  that  he  was  no  stranger  to  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  But 
whence  had  he  learned  this  doctrine  ? asks  Madame  Daeier,  in  her  notes 
on  the  Odyssey.  And  she  answers,  that  he  found  it  in  the  theology  of 
the  Hebrews.  However,  it  is  clear  that  the  Greeks  had  no  know- 
ledge of  the  Hebrews  till  the  time  of  Alexander ; and  moreover,  had 
the  Greeks  borrowed  their  doctrine  from  the  Hebrews,  it  would  not 
have  been  disfigured  with  such  a mass  of  fables.  How  could  she  fail 
to  perceive  that  the  Greeks  had  borrowed  them,  as  I have  elsewhere 
observed,  from  the  Egyptians  ? 

LXXXVI.  224.  Eitri  be  oi  ir’ airy  rovrtf  trartarat.  There  are  per- 
sons who  sit  at  this  very  thing  (i.  e.  who  devote  themselves  to  this  busi- 
ness). The  word  xarearai,  though  a general  term,  applies  more  par- 
ticularly to  those  who  exercise  the  arts  termed  by  the  Latins  ‘ artes 
sellulariae.’  [The  Sancroft  MS.  reads  mrareraxarai,  ‘have  been 
appointed,’  which  reading  was  preferred  by  Larcher  among  others.] 

225.  ToO  ovk  ooiov  irotevpai  to  ovvofia  eiri  roiovnp  irphypari  ovo- 
paZtiv.  Whose  name  I do  not  deem  it  right  to  utter  on  such  (so  trivial) 
an  occasion.  This  must  doubtless  have  been  the  image  of  some  divi- 
nity, probably  Osiris.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  Athenagoras.  “ Not 
only,”  says  he  *,  “ do  they  show  the  burying-place  of  Osiris,  but  also 
his  embalmed  remains.”  In  evidence  of  which,  he  cites  this  passage  of 
Herodotus.  It  is  known  that  Isis  carried  every  where  with  her  the 
body  of  her  husband,  from  which  we  may  conclude  that  she  had  had 
it  embalmed. 

226.  Ehrt\corcpr)y.  Less  expensive.  The  embalming*  in  the  first 
method  costs  a talent  of  silver,  or  £219  of  English  money;  in  the 
second,  twenty  minae,  or  £73 ; and  the  last,  but  a trifle. 

227.  Ta  be  kyx&ovTt c tpappava.  Partly  by  infusing  drugs.  I at  first 
imagined  that  Herodotus  meant  that  they  drew  out  the  brains  through 
the  nostrils,  and  then  substituted  aromatics  in  their  place ; and  the 
remark  of  M.  Rouelle  confirmed  me  in  this  opinion  ; that  skilful 
chemist  having  found  aromatic  drugs  in  the  heads  * of  several  mum- 
mies. If  Herodotus  does  not  mean  that  here,  thought  I,  he  certainly 
mentions  it  no  where  else  ; and  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  he  would 
omit  so  essential  a part  of  the  embalming.  But  I was  mistaken.  Tn 
ptv,  ra  be,  manifestly  refer  to  ilayovai  tov  ly Ke<f>a\ov.  It  was  impos- 
sible entirely  to  empty  the  cranium  by  the  instrument  described  ; they 
drew  from  it  what  they  could,  and  the  injected  dissolvents  removed  the 
rest.  The  Greek  phrase  can  be  understood  no  otherwise.  It  is  true, 
that  by  reading  it  in  this  way  we  do  not  find  that  Herodotus  has  said 
any  thing  of  embalming  the  head  ; but  he  may  have  forgotten  this 

1 Athenag.  Leg.  pro  Christ.  § xxv.  * Mftn.  de  l’Acad.  des  Sciences, 

p_  U5_  unite  1750,  p.  143. 

2 Diod.  Sic.  I,  xci.  vol.  I.  p.  101. 
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point,  however  essential,  as  he  manifestly  has  several  others  which 
relate  to  the  process  of  embalming. 

[The  brains  were  taken  out,  according  to  our  author,  with  a crooked 
iron.  But  no  iron  instruments  of  any  kind,  we  believe,  have  been 
found  in  the  ancient  Egyptian  tombs.  Bronze  instruments,  however,  of 
the  form  described  are  met  with  in  abundance 4.] 

228.  A/0j)  Aldioiriky  d£c<  irapaa\iaayrtf.  Making  an  incision  with 
a sharp  Ethiopic  stone.  “The  body  being*  stretched  on  the  ground, 
the  scribe  traces  on  the  left  flank  all  that  is  to  be  cut.  lie  who  is  to 
make  the  incision,  cuts  with  an  Ethiopian  stone  as  much  flesh  as  the 
law  ordains.  That  done,  he  flies  with  all  speed,  and  the  assistants 
throw  stones  after  him,  loading  him  with  curses,  as  if  they  would  charge 
the  crime  on  him.  In  fact,  they  consider  as  odious  every  one  who  does 
violence  to  a body  of  the  same  nature  as  their  own,  or  who  wounds,  or 
does  it  the  least  harm.” 

[The  Ethiopic  stone  was  probably  a volcanic  product,  perhaps  obsi- 
dian or  volcanic  glass.  The  use  of  so  primitive  an  instrument  shows 
the  antiquity  of  the  custom.] 

229.  Ti/v  KoiXirjy.  The  intestines.  Herodotus  does  not  say  what 

was  done  with  these  intestines,  after  they  had  been  cleansed  and  steeped 
in  palm-wine.  Porphyry  shall  supply  this  deficiency  *.  “ When  they 

embalm  the  body  of  a person  of  quality,  they  draw  from  it  the  intes- 
tines, and  place  them  in  a chest ; and  amongst  other  ceremonies  rendered 
to  the  dead,  they  take  the  chest,  and  one  of  the  embalmers,  invoking 
the  sun  on  behalf  of  the  dead  man,  addresses  him  in  the  following 
words,  which  Euphantus  has  translated  from  his  mother  tongue  : ‘ O ! 
sun,  sovereign  lord,  and  you  all  ye  gods,  who  have  given  life  to  men, 
receive  me,  and  permit  me  to  reside  with  the  eternal  gods.  During  all 
the  time  that  I lived,  I was  constant  in  worshipping  the  gods  which  I 
had  received  from  my  fathers ; I have  always  honoured  those  who 
engendered  this  body  ; I have  killed  no  one  ; I have  broken  no  trust, 
nor  done  any  other  evil.  If  I have  committed  any  other  fault  in  my 
life,  either  in  eating  or  in  drinking,  it  was  not  for  myself,  but  for  theso 
things’  (i.  e.  the  bowels).  The  embalmer,  on  finishing  these  words, 
showed  the  chest  containing  the  intestines  ; it  was  then  thrown  into  the 
river.  As  to  the  rest  of  the  body,  when  it  was  cleansed,  they  embalmed 
it.” 

[The  words  KoiXit)  and  vjjouc  appear  to  be  indiscriminately  used  to 
express  either  the  lower  cavity  of  the  body  or  its  contents.  Our  author 
exemplifies  the  indistinctness  arising  from  this  double  confusion.  In 
this  passage  he  says,  t£  iSv  tlXov  rr)v  xoiXi tjy  iraaay — (irura  r>)y  rrj- 

Siiv irXiicravrcs : and  in  the  next  paragraph  he  interchanges  the 

terms,  Lv  w v iirXijaay  rr/y  KoiXir/y — ovrt  iiiXoyrec  ri)r  vtjCuv.] 


4 Minutoli,  Reise,  &c.  Append,  p.  190.  “ Porphvr.  de  Abstin.  ab  Esu  Animal. 

4 Diod.  Sic.  1.  xci.  vol.  1.  pp.  101, 102.  IV.  x.  p.  329. 
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230.  Tapi\ivoviri  X/rpy.  They  pickle  it  (the  dead  body)  with  natron. 
What  our  author  here  calls  Xlrpov,  is  not  nitre,  though  nitre  was  so 
called  by  the  later  Greeks,  but  ‘ natron,’  that  is  to  say  T,  a fixed  alkali, 
which  readily  unites  with  lymphatic,  oily,  or  greasy  liquids.  The 
Egyptian  embalmers  employed  natron  to  carry  off  the  lymphatic  liquids 
and  the  fat,  and  to  separate  them  from  the  solid  and  fibrous  parts.  The 
intention  of  covering  the  body  with  this  species  of  salt  was  to  dry  it, 
which  must  have  been  the  first  operation.  It  should  seem,  therefore, 
that  Herodotus  has  not  related  the  mode  of  embalming  in  proper  order. 
Had  they  begun  by  filling  the  body  with  myrrh  and  aromatic  sub- 
stances before  salting  it,  the  natron  acting  upon  the  balsamic  ingre- 
dients, and  forming  with  their  oils  a soluble  soapy  matter,  and  conse- 
quently very  likely  to  be  carried  off  by  the  ablutions,  would  thus  have 
destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the  aromatic  substances.  Add  to  this, 
that  Diodorus  Siculus  relates  *,  that  myrrh  and  cinnamon  were  the  last 
ingredients  used  in  the  embalming,  and  he  makes  no  mention  of  the 
natron. 

[Natron  is  the  Hydro-carbonate  of  Soda,  found  incrusting  the  hol- 
lows of  the  Desert  near  Egypt,  and  elsewhere.  It  is  better  known  in 
commerce  by  the  name  of  Trona.] 

231.  KartiX/oaovtri  irav  to  ouifia  aiydovoc  fivaalvyc  reXapZtri  Kara- 
Ttrpt)fitvoitn.  They  wrap  the  whole  body  round  with  bandages  ofbyssine 
cloth.  “ The  mummy  ’ preserved  in  the  cabinet  of  Ste.  Genevieve, 
and  those  which  are  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Celestins,  have  two  kinds  of 
bandages : the  body  and  members  are  each  separately  enfolded  in  band- 
ages of  cloth  covered  with  resin  or  bitumen,  and  they  are  so  closely 
united  as  to  form  but  one  mass.  This  has  doubtless  led  some  writers 
to  imagine  that  the  whole  thickness  was  the  flesh  of  the  embalmed. 
There  are  other  bands  of  cloth  without  any  bituminous  matter,  which 
envelope  the  whole  body,  the  two  arms  being  crossed  upon  the  stomach, 
and  the  legs  close  together.  These  mummies  are  completely  swathed 
by  these  bands,  or  by  this  last  bandage,  in  the  same  manner  that  chil- 
dren were  formerly  swathed.  These  bandages  are  of  a yellowish  tinge, 
especially  those  of  the  mummy  in  the  cabinet  of  Ste.  Genevifive,  and 
are  absolutely  free  from  resinous  matter.  We  may,  therefore,  conclude, 
that  these  bands  have  been  covered  with  gum  only.  Herodotus  has 
omitted  to  mention  the  use  of  the  first  bandage,  which  was  employed  to 
keep  the  resinous  matter  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  body  ; and 
perhaps  having  seen  merely  the  swathed  mummies,  he  described  only 
the  second  bandage.” 

There  appears  to  me  to  exist  scarcely  a doubt,  that  cotton  and  the 

7 All  that  I say  here  concerning  tho  1760,  p.  123,  &c. 
embalming  is  borrowed  from  an  excellent  8 Diod.  Sic.  I.  xci.  vol.  I.  p.  102. 

memoir  on  the  subject  by  M.  Rouelle,  9 Mdra.  de  1’ Acad,  des  Sciences,  anndo 

which  may  be  found  in  tho  Memoirs  of  1760,  p.  136. 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  for  the  year 
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byssus  are  the  same.  M.  Rouelle  furnishes  one  proof  of  it.  “ All  the 
cloths  of  mummies,”  says  he1 * 3,  “ without  resinous  matter,  which  I have 
examined,  are  of  cotton  ; all  the  strips  with  which  the  bodies  of  birds 
that  have  been  embalmed  are  decorated,  to  give  them  a more  elegant 
form,  are  likewise  of  cotton.”  Greaves,  however,  asserts  that  the 
bandages  which  enveloped  the  mummies  were  of  linen ; but  he  pos- 
sibly might  not  have  examined  them  with  so  much  care  as  M.  Rouelle. 

I have  remarked  the  same  thing  in  the  mummies  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum,  which  I examined  in  1752  with  the  late  Dr.  Maty. 

To  these  proofs  may  be  added  the  following,  which  appears  to  me 
no  less  conclusive.  I find  it  in  Julius  Pollux.  “ The  byssus,"  says 
he*,  “is  among  the  Indians  a kind  of  linen.  In  Egypt,  on  a certain 
shrub  is  found  a species  of  wool,  of  which  cloth  is  made,  which  consi- 
derably resembles  linen  cloth,  but  that  the  texture  is  more  substantial. 
On  this  shrub  grows  a fruit  much  like  a nut : this  fruit  has  three  divi- 
sions ; when  it  is  ripe,  it  separates  ; they  then  draw  from  it  a substance 
resembling  wool.”  The  ancients  sometimes  gave  to  this  down  the  name 
of  wool  of  the  trees 4 *,  or  linen  of  the  trees,  or  of  wood.  “ Superior 
pars s zEgypti  in  Arabiam  vergens  gignit  fruticem,  quem  aliqui  gossi- 
pion  vocant,  plures  xylon,  et  ideo  lina  inde  facta  xylina.  Parvus  est, 
similemque  barbatm  nucis  defert  fructum,  cujus  ex  interiore  bombyce 
lanugo  netur.  Nec  ulla  sunt  eis  candore  mollitiave  prseferenda.”  We 
also  read  in  Arrian : “The  Indians  make  use  of  linen  garments",  as 
Nearchus  says  ; I mean  that  kind  of  linen  which  is  gathered  from  trees, 
and  of  which  I have  before  spoken.”  Garments  of  cotton  were  very 
agreeable  to  the  Egyptian  priests,  as  we  find  in  Pliny,  immediately  after 
the  passage  just  quoted.  “ Vestes  inde  sacerdotibus  vEgypti  gratis- 
simae.”  The  initiated  also  wore  garments  of  cotton.  “ In 7 ipso  aedis 
sacra;  meditullio,  ante  deae  simulacrum  constitutum  tribunal  ligneum 
jussus  superstiti,  byssina  quidem,  sed  floride  depicta  veste  conspicuus.” 
As  cotton  was  little  known  to  the  Greeks,  it  is  not  astonishing  that 
they  should  confound  it  with  linen.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  Herodotus  (II.  xxxvii.)  and  Plutarch*  are  mistaken,  in  asserting 
that  the  garments  of  the  Egyptian  priests  were  of  linen.  If  they  meant 
the  linen  that  grows  on  trees,  they  should  have  mentioned  it,  to  obviate 
all  doubt. 

To  this  it  may  be  added,  that,  had  the  byssus  been  linen,  it  is 
remarkable  that  Pausanias,  who  ought  to  have  known  what  linen  was  ’, 
should  say  that  it  grew  in  no  part  of  Greece  except  Elis. 

[The  long-contended  question  whether  the  byssus  of  the  Egyptians 


1 M<?m.  de  l’Acad.  des  Sciences,  annde 
1750,  p.  150. 

* Greaves’s  Miscellaneous  Works,  vol. 
I.  p.  68. 

3 Pollucis  Onomast.  VII.  xvii.  { lxxv. 

vol.  II.  p.  174. 

‘ Theophrastus  calls  these  shrubs, 


ipio^opo  SivSpa,  trees  bearing  wool.  Hist. 
Plant.  IV.  p.  53. 

3 Plin.  Hist.Nat.XIX.  i.  vol.  II.  p.  156. 

6 Arrian.  Indie.  XVI.  i.  p.  582. 

7 Apul.  Metamorph.  XI.  p.  38(1.  lin.  S. 

8 Plutarch,  de  Is.  et  Osir.  p.  352,  c. 

8 Pausan.  V.  v.  p.  384. 
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was  linen  or  cotton  cloth  is  now  completely  set  at  rest.  The  fibres  of 
flax  and  of  cotton  viewed  through  a good  microscope  are  respectively 
so  well  characterized,  and  are  so  different  from  each  other,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  confound  them.  A great  many  specimens  of  mummy- 
cloth  examined  by  practised  observers,  Mr.  Bauer,  Dr.  Ure  *,  and 
Mr.  Thompson *,  have  all  led  to  the  same  conclusion : the  mummy- 
cloth  was  linen  ; generally  coarse,  but  in  some  instances  of  surprising 
fineness.] 

232.  'Yvo\ployrtQ  ry  cii/ipi.  Smearing  it  with  gum.  This  is  gum 
Arabic  *,  called  also  [by  the  French]  gum  of  Senegal.  It  is  obtained 
from  the  acacia  [Mimosa  Nilotica]*,  a tree  very  common  in  Upper 
Egypt,  where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  ‘ sunt,’  as  it  is  in  Arabia 
Petraea  by  that  of  ‘ cyala.’  Strabo  * calls  this  tree  the  thorn  of  the  The- 
bais,  and  remarks  that  it  produces  gum. 

LXXXVII.  233.  Tac  TtpoKtipivac  ijpepac.  The  prescribed  time. 
That  is  to  say,  seventy  days,  as  we  have  seen  in  a preceding  para- 
graph (I.  xxxvi.).  It  appears  that  the  mourning  both  began  and  ended 
with  this  process.  The  mourning  for  a king  was  seventy-two  days  * ; 
that  for  Joseph  was  seventy  days  \ 

234.  “Hart  dpa  iuwrij  rijr  vtjbiiy  tlayet.  So  that  "it  brings  away  with 
it  the  intestines.  M.  Rouelle  *,  a competent  judge  of  these  matters, 
affirms,  that  the  juice  of  the  cedar-tree,  being  merely  a balsam  or  species 
of  soft  resin,  cannot  consume  the  viscera.  Nevertheless,  Dioscorides 
remarks*,  that  this  juice  possesses  a septic  quality  as  to  living  bodies, 
and  that  it  preserves  dead  ones.  Hence  some  have  called  it,  the  life  of 
the  dead.  The  same  author  adds,  that  it  destroys  clothes  and  skins,  by 
excessively  drying  and  heating  them. 

This  was  the  true  reason  why  the  cedria  was  the  life  of  the  dead, 
and  death  to  the  living,  as  M.  Rouelle  remarks  after  Pliny.  If  this 
juice  had  really  the  latter  quality  which  Dioscorides  ascribes  to  it,  then 
there  is  no  transposition  in  the  process  described  by  Herodotus.  The 
cedria  was  injected  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  viscera,  and  the 
body  was  salted  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  away  the  fat  and  the  lym- 
phatic juices. 

[The  cedria  was  a resinous  fluid  or  liquid  pitch,  or,  as  some  will 
have  it,  oil  of  turpentine ',  to  which  the  viscera  adhered  and  were  thus 
carried  off.  Our  author  says  nothing  of  their  destruction,  which, 
indeed,  could  not  have  been  effected  by  such  means.] 


LXXXVIII.  235.  Svppaig.  Surmaia.  The  signification  of  this 


1 Philosophy  of  Manufactures,  p.  83. 

’ Philosoph.  Mag.  1834,  vol.  V.  p.  356. 
* Mto.  de  l’Acad.  des  Inscript,  vol. 
XXIII.  Hist.  p.  124. 

4 Pococke’s  Description  of  the  East, 
vol.  I.  p.  69. 


4 Strabo,  XVII.  p.  1163,  *. 

• Diod.  Sic.  1.  lxxii.  vol.  I.  p.  83. 
7 Genesis,  L.  3. 

4 Mto.de  l’Acad.  1750,  p.  139. 

“ Dioscor.  1.  cv.  p.  56. 

1 Minutoli,  Append,  p.  197- 
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word  is  very  doubtful.  According  to  some  authors  it  was  a cathartic 
potion,  composed  of  salt  and  water,  but  we  are  not  informed  of  what 
species  of  salt.  The  Scholiast  of  Aristophanes’  thinks  that  it  was 
the  juice  of  a plant,  which  he  does  not  name,  but  which  was  used  by 
the  Egyptians  as  a cathartic  ; and  I am  the  more  disposed  to  believe 
this,  as  the  cassia  was  a tree  indigenous  to  Egypt,  and  senna  grows 
spontaneously  in  the  Thebais. 

A little  further  on  we  shall  find  this  name  used  for  the  horse-radish, 
which  I do  not  conceive  to  possess  a detersive  property. 

XC.  236.  Oi  tpitc  to v Net'Aou.  The  priests  of  the  Nile.  The 
Egyptians  worshipped  the  Nile ; temples  were  raised  in  honour  of  it ; 
there  was  a most  magnificent  one  at  Nilopolis  a city  of  the  province 
of  Arcadia  in  Egypt,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  there  were  others 
elsewhere.  At  least  we  may  conclude,  from  this  passage  of  Herodotus, 
that  there  must  Lave  been  priests  assigned  to  it  in  all  the  cities  on  the 
borders  of  the  river,  and  to  all  appearance  some  kind  of  worship  must 
have  been  rendered  to  it  in  those  cities.  With  regard  to  this  worship, 
the  reader  may  refer  to  what  is  said  by  M.  Jablonski,  who  seems  to 
have  exhausted  the  subject  *. 

M.  De  Voltaire  thinks  *,  that  about  2000  years  before  our  era,  there 
was  a custom  of  drowning  in  the  Nile  a young  maiden,  with  the  view 
of  obtaining  an  abundant  overflow ; and  in  evidence  of  this,  he  cites 
Herodotus.  But  this  particular  is  found  in  no  ancient  author  what- 
ever ; and  all  that  we  have  ever  heard  of  it  is  from  certain  Arabian 
writers,  who  are  very  liable  to  suspicion. 

The  story,  as  found  in  Kalkatenda  *,  is  as  follows  : “ Abdol-Rahman 
relates,  that  when  the  Mussulmen  became  masters  of  Egypt,  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  kingdom  came  to  Amru,  and  told  him,  that,  according 
to  a tradition,  the  Nile  overflowed  only  when,  about  the  twelfth  of  the 
month  Bouna,  they  drowned  a young  virgin  in  the  river.  Araru  not 
permitting  this  sacrifice,  for  two  months  the  Nile  did  not  rise.  Upon 
which  he  wrote  to  Omar,  who  addressed  a letter  to  the  Nile,  in  which 
he  said,  * If  you  refuse  voluntarily  and  spontaneously  to  overflow, 
know  that  there  is  a victorious  deity  who  can  force  you  to  do  it ; and 
in  the  mean  time  we  earnestly  pray  of  God  to  make  you  overflow.’ 
Amru  threw  this  letter  into  the  Nile,  and  the  next  day  the  waters  rose 
sixteen  feet.” 


XCI.  237.  Xippt c.  Chemmis.  The  Egyptians  called  this  city 7 


* Schol.  Aristoph.  ad  Pac.  1253. 
s Stephan,  do  Urb.  in  voce  NtlAof. 
[This  author  speaks  of  a city  called 
.Nil us,  which  was  probably  the  Nilopolis 
of  Ptolemy  (IV.  v.)  situate  in  the  Hera- 
cleotic  Nome.  Stephanos  says  nothing 
of  the  province  Arcadia  ; but  Eustathius 


(ad  Dion.  Pericg.  251.)  states  that  the 
Egyptian  Heptapolis  was,  in  after-times, 
called  Arcadia.] 

4 Panth.  /Egypt.  II.  iv.  g i.  p.  171. 

5 Philos,  de  I’Histoire,  p.  197. 

* Appendix  to  Shaw’s  Travels,  p.  57. 

1 Died.  Sic.  I.  xviii.  vol.  I.  p.  21. 
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Chemmo ; Chemmis  being  merely  the  same  word  with  a Greek  termi- 
nation. It  is  the  same  as  Panopolis.  Diodorus  Siculus  informs  us, 
and  we  find  in  Plutarch  *,  that  Pan  and  the  Satyrs  formerly  inhabited 
the  environs  of  Chemmis ; a tradition,  to  all  appearance,  founded  on  the 
circumstance  of  the  worship  of  Pan  having  commenced  in  that  city.  It 
was  very  ancient,  but  I will  scarcely  venture  to  aifirm  that  it  was  founded 
by  Ikhmin,  son  of  Misraim,  as  both  Leo  Africanus  ' and  Vansleb  assert, 
on  the  authority  of  some  Arabian  authors.  Its  modem  name,  however, 
is  Akhmim,  or  Ikhmim.  M.  Jablonski  remarks,  that  it  was  the  cus- 
tom of  the  Copts  * to  sound  a vowel  before  every  word  beginning  with 
a consonant  [or  rather,  the  Arab  language  requires  a vowel-sound  before 
double  consonants].  By  cutting  off  this  vowel,  the  word  approaches 
very  nearly  to  the  ancient  name.  Some  remains  of  antiquity  * are  still 
seen  at  Akhmim,  and  amongst  others  the  ruins  of  three  temples.  Dr. 
Pococke  conjectures,  though  on  very  slight  grounds,  that  the  first  was 
dedicated  to  Pan,  the  second  to  the  Sun,  and  the  third  to  Perseus.  The 
stones  of  them  are  very  large,  and  ornamented  with  hieroglyphics.  At 
a certain  part  of  this  city  are  also  observed  several  columns  of  red  gra- 
nite, which  induced  this  learned  traveller  to  believe  that  some  building 
of  importance  formerly  stood  there. 

238.  Nijdc  re  iyt,  sal  aya\pa  iv  alrrip  eve<rri)Kt  rod  Uepaioc.  There  is 
a temple  within,  and  in  it  stands  a statue  of  Perseus.  This  is  said  of 
the  sacred  precinct  surrounding  the  temple.  The  temples  of  the  ancients 
differed  considerably  from  ours.  They  were  surrounded  by  walls. 
Within  this  enclosure  were  a fountain,  a grove,  and  a temple  properly 
so  called  *. 

[The  Greek  temples  were  surrounded  by  walls,  inclosing  the  rifitvo c, 
or  demesne.  But  the  propyla,  colonnades,  and  rows  of  sphinxes  sur- 
rounding or  conducting  to  the  Egyptian  temples,  served  to  enhance 
architectural  effect,  and  not  to  inclose  the  temples.] 

239.  At«  Trairrie  ayetWijs  iyovra.  Which  of  all  games  are  the  most 
excellent.  The  Greek,  I think,  can  be  taken  in  no  other  sense  than 
that  I have  given  to  it.  Other  examples  may  be  found  in  the  same 
author4:  ciiBokt/jcoyrt  ci«  narruv  r£>y  fiatnXi'iuy,  “ the  most  esteemed 
of  all  the  kings*.”  Ata  iravrioy  (paapariov  a£<a  6u> vpaaai,  “of  all 
prodigies  the  most  worthy  of  admiration.” 

[Schweighaiiser’s  translation  of  this  sentence,  ‘ containing  all  kinds 
of  games,’  is  much  preferable.  See  his  note  on  the  passage.] 

240.  XXaiVaj.  Mantles.  The  \\a~tya  was  properly  a winter  gar- 
ment, though  there  were  some  of  a lighter  construction.  Those  which 
were  given  as  prizes  at  Chemmis,  where  the  climate  was  very  hot,  must 


* Plutarch,  de  Is.  et  Osir.  p.  356,  D. 

0 In  Descr.  Africae,  I.  724.  ex  ed. 
Elzevirii. 

* Panth.  /Egypt.  II.  vii.  p.  294. 

2  Pococke’s  Description  of  the  East, 


vol.  I.  pp.  77,  78. 

3 See  notes  294  and  331  of  the  pre- 
ceding book. 

4 Herod.  VI.  lxiii. 

5 Idem,  VIII.  xxxvii. 
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have  been  of  that  description.  The  prizes  varied  according  to  the 
difference  of  the  games,  or  the  places  where  they  were  celebrated.  At 
Pellene  in  Achaia,  the  \\a~tva  was  the  first  prize  in  the  Theoxenia,  a 
festival  celebrated  in  honour  of  Mercury  and  Apollo.  See  the  Scholiast 
of  Pindar  on  the  following  verse  * : 

Kal  ipv^pav  ....  tbiia- 
vov  <papfiaKOV  avpav 
n£\Xd>?  (pipe. 

“ He  received  for  his  prize,  at  Pellene,  a defence  against  the  severity  of 
winter : ” that  is  to  say,  the  xXaiiva,  or  mantle. 

'Ex  ct  IleXXdvac,  in  tiaoafitvoi 
Nwrov  fiaXanaitn  nponait7. 

“ At  Pellene,  they  were  covered  with  a soft  mantle.” 

They  afterwards  gave,  at  the  Theoxenia  celebrated  at  Pellene  *,  money 
instead  of  mantles. 

241.  A ippara.  Skins.  “ The  ancients,”  says  a manuscript  Scholiast 
on  Homer,  preserved  in  the  Library  at  Leyden,  “ gave  skins  for  prizes.” 
And  this  custom  is  still  better  proved  by  the  following  verses  of  that 
author9 : 

O b\  icprjiov,  obit  ftotu)v 
’ApvvirOtiv,  A,  tc  noaaiv  aiOKta  yivtrai  avcpwv. 

“ It  was  not  to  gain  an  animal  or  a neat’s  hide,  as  at  the  public  games.” 

242.  Tqv  Topyouc  xt^aXijv.  The  Gorgon's  head.  The  fable  of  the 
Gorgon  is  universally  known  ; but  there  is  another  on  the  same  subject, 
with  which  perhaps  few  are  acquainted. 

“ Alexander  of  Myndus  1 relates,  in  the  second  book  of  his  History 
of  Beasts,  that  there  is  in  Libya  a certain  animal  which  the  Nomadian 
Libyans  call  Gorgon.  Its  breath  is  so  pestilential,  that  it  kills  all  those 
who  come  in  its  way ; but,  according  to  others,  it  is  not  its  breath,  but 
its  hideous  appearance  that  overcomes  them.  The  same  author  adds, 
that  in  the  Jugurthan  war  some  of  the  soldiers  of  Marius,  taking  this 
animal  for  a wild  sheep,  rushed  upon  it  with  their  swords,  hoping  to 
kill  it.  The  Gorgon  then,  shaking  off  the  hair  which  covered  its  eyes, 
killed  them  on  the  spot  by  a look.  The  like  befel  many  others.  At 
length,  having  learned  from  the  people  of  the  country  the  nature  of  this 
animal,  snares  were  laid  for  him,  and  they  killed  him  from  a distance 
with  arrows.  The  skin  of  the  Gorgon  and  the  expedition  of  Marius  are 
proofs  of  the  truth  of  this  story.” 

This  fabulous  animal,  in  all  probability,  gave  rise  to  the  Greek  fable 
of  the  Gorgon ; or  perhaps  that  might  be  founded  on  the  account  of 
Proclcs  of  Carthage,  which  appeared  very  probable  to  Pausanias.  The 

* Pindar.  Olymp.  IX.  146.  9 Homer.  Iliad.  XXII.  159. 

7 Idem,  Nem.  x.  82.  1 Athen.  Deipnos.  V.  xx.  p.  221,  B. 

1 Pausan.  VII.  xxvii.  p.  595. 
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deserts  of  Libya,  says  he  have  always  abounded  in  monsters  which 
pass  all  belief ; and  amongst  them,  there  have  been  wild  men  and  wild 
women.  He  himself  had  seen  one  of  these  savages,  which  had  been 
transported  to  Rome.  He  suspects  that  Medusa  was  one  of  these 
women,  who,  having  come  out  from  the  forests,  extended  her  excursion 
as  far  as  the  lake  Tritonis,  committing  great  devastation  in  the  sur- 
rounding country,  until  Perseus  effected  her  destruction.  See  also  the 
dissertation  on  the  Gorgons,  by  M.  l’Abbe  Massieu*. 

XCII.  243.  rWauc!  pi fj  eKatnot.  They  have  only  one  wife  a-piece. 
Diodorus  Siculus  remarks4,  that  in  Egypt  every  man  married  as  many 
wives  as  he  chose ; but  it  appears  to  me  that  we  may  reconcile  the 
seeming  contradiction  between  these  two  authors,  by  supposing  that 
Herodotus  speaks  of  the  actual  custom,  and  Diodorus  of  the  licence 
given  by  law.  The  law  permitted  polygamy,  but  there  were  many 
reasons  to  restrain  individuals  from  exercising  that  right.  The  existing 
usage  in  Turkey  authorizes  this  presumption.  The  Mahometan  law, 
says  Lady  Wortley  Montague  *,  permits  each  Mussulman  to  have  four 
wives  ; but  there  is  perhaps  scarcely  an  example  of  this  privilege  being 
exercised  in  its  full  extent.  If  a Turk  marries  a woman  of  quality,  he 
must  not  think  of  any  other  ; she  would  not  allow  it.  All  that  he  can 
do,  is  to  keep  as  many  concubines  as  he  pleases ; but  then  he  dares  not 
introduce  them  into  the  residence  of  his  wife  : women  of  another  class 
are  not  less  jealous  of  their  rights  ; and  though  polygamy  is  permitted 
in  Turkey,  there  are  perhaps  few  countries  where  it  is  less  practised. 
This  is  confirmed  by  M.  Niebuhr*,  who  says,  that  polygamy  is  not  so 
generally  practised  in  the  East,  as  is  believed  in  Europe.  There  are 
few  men  of  the  middling  classes  who  have  more  than  one  wife,  and 
many  persons  of  distinction  conGne  themselves  to  one  for  their  whole 
lives. 

But  perhaps  the  accounts  of  these  two  historians  may  be  reconciled 
in  a still  more  simple  manner.  Herodotus  speaks  here  only  of  those 
who  inhabited  the  marshy  districts  of  Egypt ; and  Diodorus  probably 
of  those  who  lived  in  the  upper  part. 

The  Egyptian  priests ' had  but  one  wife  each.  Among  the  Hebrews, 
the  high-priests  * could  marry  but  one  wife,  and  it  was  necessary  that 
she  should  be  a virgin. 

244.  Ta  Aiyvimoi  KoXiovoi  Xwrdv.  Which  the  Egyptians  call  lotus. 
The  lotus  ’ grows  in  the  fields  watered  by  the  Nile ; its  stalk  resembles 
that  of  the  bean ; it  puts  forth  a small  white  flower  like  the  lily ; it 
produces  several  flowers  crowding  one  above  the  other,  which  close  up, 


1 Pauaan.  II.  xxi.  p.  159. 

* Mem.  de  l’Acad.  des  Inscr.  tom.  III. 
p.  51. 

4 I)iod.  Sic.  I.  lxxx.  p.  91. 

* Letter  to  the  Countess  of  M&r,  from 


Adrianople. 

6 Description  do  l’Arabie,  p.  65. 

7 Diod.  Sic.  I.  Ixxx.  p.  91. 

8 Leviticus,  XXI.  13. 

* Dioscorides,  IV.  cxiv.  p.  287. 
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and  sink  their  heads  under  water  when  the  sun  sets ; but  at  sun-rise 
they  raise  up  their  heads  and  expand.  It  afterwards  puts  forth  a large 
denticulated  head  like  that  of  the  poppy,  but  which  bears  a much  larger 
quantity  of  seed.  At  length  it  withers,  and  the  seed  is  formed.  The 
Egyptians  gather  the  heads  of  the  lotus  and  heap  them  together,  that 
their  husks  may  rot ; they  afterwards  wash  them  in  the  Nile,  that  the 
husks  may  separate  from  the  fruit  or  seed  ; they  then  dry  the  seed  in 
the  sun,  and  make  bread  of  it.  The  root  of  this  plant  is  in  form  like 
the  quince,  having  a dark-brown  shell  like  that  of  the  chestnut.  The 
substance  of  this  root  is  white,  and  good  to  eat,  either  raw  or  cooked ; 
but  it  is  best  boiled  in  water,  or  heated  on  the  coals ; it  then  tastes  like 
the  yolk  of  an  egg.  As  to  the  seed  of  the  lotus,  it  is  smaller  and  more 
mealy  than  that  of  the  bean. 

M.  Savary  says  on  this  subject,  “ The  lotus  is  a species  of  Nymphaea 1 
peculiar  to  Egypt,  which  grows  in  the  rivulets  and  on  the  borders  of  the 
lakes.  There  are  two  kinds,  one  of  which  bears  a white  flower,  the 
other  a pale  blue.  The  calyx  of  the  lotus  opens  like  that  of  a large 
tulip,  shedding  an  agreeable  odour  like  that  of  the  lily.  The  first  sort 
has  a round  root,  like  a potato.  The  inhabitants  of  the  borders  of  the 
lake  Menzaleh  use  it  for  food.  The  rivulets  near  Damietta  are  covered 
with  this  majestic  flower,  which  rises  two  feet  above  the  water. 

245.  ’EluiSifir).  Well-flavoured.  This,  as  well  as  what  follows,  must 
be  referred  to  the  root.  Stephens  thinks  3 that  it  relates  to  the  fruit  of 
the  lotus,  which  is  in  the  centre  of  the  plant ; and  he  founds  this  con- 
jecture on  the  assertion  made  further  on  (IV.  clxxvii.)  that  the  fruit 
of  the  lotus  is  sweet.  But  here  the  aquatic  plant  is  spoken  of,  and  in 
the  passage  referred  to,  the  tree  of  the  same  name. 

It  may  be  objected  that  to  Ik  to S fiiaov  too  Ktorov  being  in  the 
neuter,  coy  (rrpoyyvKov,  which  is  likewise  neuter,  should  relate  to  it, 
rather  than  to  pi(a  which  immediately  precedes,  because  the  latter 
word  is  feminine.  To  this  I answer,  that  the  change  of  the  gender 
is  very  common  amongst  the  Greeks  and  the  Latins,  who  understand 
Xpijfia.  Father  Vigerus3,  in  his  Idioms  of  the  Greek  language,  fur- 
nishes many  examples  of  it. 

246.  'O  eapiruc  tv  dAAj;  koXvki  irapatpvoplvji  Ik  rijt  pl(vc  ylvcrai. 
The  fruit  grows  up  from  the  root  in  a separate  calyx.  Hesychius 
explains  rdXvJ  by  fiXatm jpa.  I have  therefore  not  hesitated  to  translate 
it  ‘a  stalk.’  All  is  then  clear  and  consistent;  and  the  term  uXXp  sup- 
poses that  there  were  other  stalks ; those,  for  instance,  that  supported 
the  leaves. 

The  figure  of  the  Lotus  vEgyptia,  in  Prosper  Alpinus,  (de  Plantis 
Exoticis,  p.  213.)  and  that  of  the  Colocassia  Strongylorrhiza,  (ibid, 
p.  237.)  give  a clear  idea  of  what  Herodotus  says,  viz.  that  the  fruit 

1 I.ettres  Rur  l’Egypto,  p.  8,  note  9.  voc.  lyyKvatJii,  p.  798. 

3 Index  in  Tliesaurum  Ling.  Grtec.  in  * Viger.  de  Idiot,  vol.  I.  ( xvii.  note. 
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grows  on  a stalk  which  issues  from  the  root,  and  grows  near  another 
stalk. 

247.  Tpiyerai  Si  teal  axaAd  ravra  cal  aSa.  They  are  eaten  both  fresh 
and  dried.  The  Greek  phrase  is  said  of  things  that  are  eaten  raw. 
TpuKTolaiv  is  explained  by  Galen  4 by  these  words,  <lpo<c  iofhofiivot c,  of 
things  eaten  raw. 

[The  two  species  of  nymphaea  described  by  Herodotus,  and  common 
in  Egypt,  are,  first,  the  nymphaea  Nilotica,  which  is  here  called  the  lotus. 
Its  root,  which  the  Greeks  called  cop owv*,  is  still  eaten.  The  other 
species  is  the  nymphaea  Nelumbo  (of  Linnaeus),  or  sacred  lotus,  which 
adorned  the  heads  of  Isis  and  Osiris.  It  is  also  the  sacred  flower  of  the 
Hindoos,  on  which  Brahma  is  represented  sitting.  The  seeds  of  the 
nelumbo,  the  eatable  parts  alluded  to  by  our  author,  are  supposed  to 
have  been  the  uva/toi  Alyvirriaroi  of  the  Greeks  “.] 

248.  Ti)v  jovjiXov.  The  byblus.  The  plant  which  Herodotus  calls 
the  byblos  is  the  papyrus.  Pliny7,  who  copies  Theophrastus  with  little 
variation,  gives  the  following  account  of  this  plant : “ The  papyrus 
grows  in  the  marshy  parts  of  Egypt,  or  in  the  stagnant  waters  left  by 
the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  when  they  are  not  more  than  two  cubits 
deep.  The  root  is  tortuous,  and  about  the  thickness  of  a man’s  arm  ; 
the  stem  is  triangular,  and  does  not  exceed  ten  cubits  in  height.  It 
diminishes  towards  the  top,  and  terminates  in  a point.  The  top,  which 
is  shaped  like  a thyrsus,  contains  no  seed,  and  serves  only,  in  the 
absence  of  flowers,  to  make  crowns  for  the  gods.  The  inhabitants  use 
the  root  instead  of  wood,  not  only  to  bum,  but  to  manufacture  various 
articles.  Of  the  stem  of  the  papyrus  interwoven,  boats  are  made  ; and 
from  the  bark  or  rind,  sails,  mats,  garments,  bed-coverings,  and  cordage. 
They  also  chew  this  plant  *,  either  cooked  or  raw,  and  swallow  the  juice. 
It  comes  from  Syria,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  a lake  where  the  odori- 
ferous cane  is  found.  King  Antigonus  made  use  of  this  papyrus  for 
the  cordage  of  his  vessels.  It  has  lately  been  discovered,  that  the 
papyrus  grows  in  the  Euphrates,  not  far  from  Babylon,  and  that  paper 
is  also  made  from  it.” 

This  plant  abounded  in  the  Sebenny  tic  nome  : “ Cum  in  Sebennytico 
saltern  ejus  nomo  nonnisi  charta  nascatur.”  The  Saitie  nome  also  pro- 
duced it  plentifully : “ Post  hanc  * Saitica  (charta)  ab  oppido  ubi 
maxima  fertilitas.” 

This  plant  was  very  common  in  Egypt,  and  it  is  therefore  natural  to 
suppose,  that  Herodotus  ate  of  it  during  his  long  residence  in  that 
country.  His  evidence  is  therefore  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  Theo- 
phrastus, who,  having  never  been  in  Egypt,  could  not  know  so  well  as 

* Galeni  Gloss,  in  Hippocr.  p.  580.  p.  690. — Theophrast  Hist  Plant.  IV. 

s TheophrastuB,  IV.  x.  p.  54. 

8 Sprengel,  Geschichte  der  Botanik.  8 Thcophr.  p.  372. 
vol.  I.  p.  28.  * Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  XIII.  ii.  vol.  I. 

1 Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  XIII.  xi.  vol.  I.  p.  690. 
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Herodotus,  whether  the  lower  port  of  the  papyrus  was  really  eaten  or 
merely  chewed : and  it  is  certainly  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  M.  De 
Pauw,  who  asserts that  the  ancients  mistook  the  sugar-cane  for  the 
papyrus. 

“ The  byblus,”  says  Strabo  J,  “ grows  in  lakes  and  marshes,  and  rises 
to  the  height  of  ten  feet.  Its  stem  is  bare  till  towards  the  top,  where 

it  is  covered  with  a kind  of  down The  byblus  does  not  grow 

in  any  great  quantity  in  this  part,  (the  neighbourhood  of  Alexandria,) 
for  it  is  not  cultivated;  but  it  is  found  in  considerable  quantities 
towards  the  lower  part  of  the  Delta*.  There  are  two  species  of  it:  one 
of  an  inferior  quality ; the  other,  which  is  better,  and  termed  hieratic, 
i.  e.  fit  for  sacred  purposes.  Some  of  those  who  wished  to  increase  the 
public  revenue,  have  practised  the  same  device  with  regard  to  this  plant, 
which  the  Jews  employed  with  the  date  and  balsam  trees.  They  did 
not  suffer  it  to  grow  in  many  places,  and  its  scarcity  enhancing  its  price, 
they  augmented  the  revenues  of  the  state  at  the  expense  of  the  public, 
who  suffered  greatly.” 

[To  this  spirit  of  monopoly  perhaps  it  is  attributable  that  the  papyrus 
is  now  rare  in  Egypt.  Forskal  did  not  find  it  there ; nor  the  French 
expedition.  Bruce  *,  though  more  fortunate,  never  saw  it  in  more  than 
one  or  two  places  in  that  country.  It  is  probable  that  the  words  /3v/3Xoc 
and  papyrus,  were  originally  derived  by  the  Greeks  and  Latins  respec- 
tively, from  the  same  Egyptian  word,  the  name  of  the  plant.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  the  Latin  name  for  a book,  liber,  was  also  that  of 
a vegetable  rind,  and  that  the  German  word  buck  (and  consequently 
the  English,  book)  is  apparently  derived  from  buche,  the  beech-tree, 
the  white  bark  of  which  probably  served  as  paper.] 

249.  'Ey  iXt fluty  cia<j>avii.  In  a red-hot  oven.  M.  Wesseling  has 
very  satisfactorily  proved  in  his  note,  that  Sta<f>aytic  signifies  ‘ red-hot.’ 
To  the  examples  which  he  quotes,  may  be  added  the  following  from 
Homer’s  Odyssey  *,  where,  speaking  of  the  stake  which  Ulysses  heated 
to  thrust  into  the  eye  of  Polyphemus,  the  poet  says,  Sit<j>aivero  S’  aiyd c, 
‘it  was  very  red.'  This  expression  involves  an  ellipsis.  We  must 
understand  Ik  irvpdc,  as  our  author  has  expressed  himself  further  on 
(IV.  lxxiii). 

250.  01  Si  rivtc  aiiruy  (dm  airo  ritv  iyOuuiv  fwvviov.  Some  of 
them  live  on  Jish  alone.  Although  the  priests 6 ate  no  fish,  there  was, 
nevertheless,  a prodigious  consumption  of  that  food  in  the  interior  of  the 
country  ; and  the  greater,  as  the  sacred  animals  were  fed  on  it 7.  The 
canals  of  the  Nile,  the  lakes,  and  tire  two  seas  furnished  fish  in  great 
abundance ; and  they  were  easily  preserved  with  salt,  which  is  found  in 


1 Rccherches,  &c.  III.  p.  1C8. 
1 Strabo,  XVII.  p.  1151,  *. 

* Id.  ibid.  B. 

4 Travels,  vol.  VII.  p.  115. 


5 Horn.  Odjss.  IX.  379. 
0 Sec  above,  xxxvii. 

’ Above,  Ixv. 
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large  quantities  in  Egypt.  When  the  Egyptians  entered  into  commer- 
cial intercourse  with  foreigners,  the  fishery  became  an  object  of  increased 
importance.  That  of  the  lake  Mceris  alone  produced  a talent*  (2192.) 
a day  during  the  six  months  that  the  waters  were  low,  and  a third  of 
that  amount  daily  during  the  other  six  months.  At  the  present  day,  a 
great  trade  is  carried  on  with  Egypt  in  salted  fish,  which  is  sold  at’ 
Constantinople,  throughout  Syria,  and  in  the  island  of  Cyprus. 

XCIII.  251.  'Hytavrai  Si  ol  Iptnyic.  The  males  lead  the  way. 
“ The  copulation  1 of  oviparous  fish  is  still  less  perceptible  j which  has 
led  many  to  believe  that  the  females  became  pregnant  merely  by  swal- 
lowing the  semen.  The  following  is  a fact  which  is  frequently  wit- 
nessed. At  the  spawning  season  the  females  follow  the  males,  and 
strike  them  with  their  mouths  under  the  belly,  which  occasions  them  to 
shed  their  seed  more  promptly  and  in  greater  abundance.  At  the  time 
of  production,  on  the  contrary,  the  males  follow  the  females,  and  swal- 
low the  greater  part  of  the  eggs  as  fast  as  they  arc  laid,  and  those  eggs 
which  they  do  not  swallow  become  fish.” 

“ The  female  fish  * scatter  their  eggs  ; the  males  swallow  the  greater 
part  of  them  : a considerable  portion  is  destroyed  in  the  water ; but 
those  which  fall  into  convenient  places,  and  are  preserved,  ulti- 
mately produce  fish.  Were  all  the  eggs  productive,  each  species  of 
fish  would  be  in  prodigious  and  inconvenient  abundance.  Of  those 
even  which  escape,  the  greater  part  are  not  productive  ; none  come  to 
life  but  those  on  which  the  male,  in  following  the  female,  has  shed  his 
seed.” 

252.  [’AvaKajrrovo'j.  They  gulp  it.  See  the  preceding  note,  in  which 
Aristotle  justly  denies  that  the  females  conceive  in  this  manner.  Knx- 
tuv  and  avaicairTuv  signify  to  eat  greedily,  to  devour.  Hence,  the 
round  machine  * placed  on  the  necks  of  slaves,  which  prevented  them 
from  raising  their  hands  to  their  mouths,  and  consequently  from  eating, 
was  called  xauimcdjnj.] 

XCIV.  253.  ’AXthpari  Si  xpewyrat  airo  twv  triXXiicvrpitoy  roii  irap- 
irov,  rd  icaXtvai  piv  Aiydirriot  r In.  They  use  oil  made  from  the  fruit  of 
the  sillicypria,  which  the  Egyptians  call  kiki.  “ Proximum  * (Oleum) 
fit  e cici,  arbore  in  JEgypto  copiosa : alii  crotonem,  alii  trixin,  alii  sesa- 
mum  sylvestre  appellant : ibique  non  pridem.  Et  in  Hispania  repente 
provenit  altitudine  Oleae,  caule  ferulaceo,  folio  vitium,  semine  uvarum 
gracilium  pallidarumque.  Nostri  earn  ricinum  vocant  a similitudine 
seminis.  Coquitur  id  in  aqua,  innatansque  oleum  tollitur.  At  in 

* See  below,  cxlix.  s Jul.  Pol.  Onomast.  VII.  iv.  § xx. 

8 Mem.  Nouv.  des  Missions  du  Le-  voi.  II.  p.  699. 

vant,  tom.  VI.  p.  229.  4 Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  XV.  vii.  vol.  I. 

1 Aristot.  Hist.  An.  V.  v.  p.  83<i,  a,  b.  p.  736. 

* Ibid.  VI.  xiii.  p.869,c,n. 
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AEgypto,  ubi  abundat,  sine  igne  et  aqua  sale  aspersum  exprimitur, 
cibis  foedum,  lucernis  utile.” 

The  plant  which  furnishes  this  oil  is  called  ‘ rieinus,’  a name  origi- 
nating in  the  resemblance  of  its  grain  to  the  tick,  an  insect  which  the 
Latins  call  ‘ rieinus.’  In  Egypt,  the  olive-tree,  and  consequently  olive 
oil,  was  very  scarce : when  that  country  became  commercial,  the  article 
was  imported  from  Judea  and  from  Greece.  We  know  that  Plato* 
supplied  the  expenses  of  his  travels  in  Egypt  by  selling  his  oil  there. 
See  also  lix.  note  160. 

Although  since  the  time  of  Plato  vast  quantities  of  oil  have  been 
imported  into  Egypt,  I could  scarcely  believe,  even  on  the  testimony  of 
M.  Savary  ”,  that  Amru,  Omar’s  general,  found  12,000  venders  of  vege- 
table oil  in  Alexandria,  when  he  took  that  city.  This  doubt  excited 
my  curiosity  to  refer  to  the  Arabian  author  quoted  by  M.  Savary  ; and 
I was  very  much  surprised  to  find  in  the  Latin  translation7  of  him  by 
Erpenius,  * 12,000  olitores  vendentes  olus  viridc.’  It  is  certainly  very 
singular,  that  M.  Savary  should  take  ‘ olitores  ’ for  oil-merchants,  and 
‘ olus  ’ for  oil : it  is  a kind  of  mistake  on  which  I will  not  trust  myself 
to  make  a remark.  [The  name  oiWiKvirptov  given  by  Herodotus  to  the 
Palma  Christi,  is  manifestly  a corruption  of  aioiki  Kvirpiov  *.] 

XCV.  254.  Ilepl  ravnjy  tarr/tri  ro  &p<piil\r)<rrpoy.  Over  this  (his 
bed)  he  places  the  net.  More  convenient  modes  of  defence  were  after- 
wards adopted.  The  Greeks  called  these  nets  Kioyioxeioy,  from  Kuyu\p, 
which  signifies  a gnat.  The  Latins  had  borrowed  from  the  Greeks  the 
word  ‘ conopeum.’  The  ancient  Scholiast  of  Juvenal  explains  this  very 
clearly  on  the  80th  verse  of  the  6th  satire  : 

Ut  testudineo  tibi,  Lentule,  conopeo  .... 

Hoc  cst,  linum  tenuissimum  maculis  variatum.  Quia  Latine  conopeum 
‘ culicare  ’ dicunt.  [Hence  the  word  Canopy.] 

“ As  in  this  country,”  says  M.  Maillet®,  “ there  are  neither  rains  nor 
fogs  to  fear,  the  beds  are  placed  every  evening  upon  the  terraces  or  flat 

roofs The  mosquitoes  rarely  rise  so  high Nevertheless,  as 

a further  precaution,  persons  of  any  distinction  have  a tent  erected  on 
these  terraces,  from  the  centre  of  which  hangs  a kind  of  pavilion  or 
screen  of  fine  muslin,  or  of  gauze,  which  reaches  to  the  ground.” 


XCVI.  255.  Tct  irXoia  a<j>i  tort  in  rij c aeav&rjQ  izoitvptva.  Their 
ships  are  made  of  Acacia.  There  are  many  species  of  this  tree,  as  may 
be  seen  in  Dioscorides  and  elsewhere.  The  acanthus,  or  thorn,  of 
which  Herodotus  here  speaks,  greatly  resembles  the  lotus  of  the  island 


8 Plutarch,  in  Solon,  p.  J3,  K- 
8 Lcttres  sur  I’Egypte,  p.  27. 

7 Historia  Saracenica  Arabico  cum 
Latinii  interpretalione  Th.  Erpenii,  Lugd. 
VOL.  I. 


Bat.  1625.  fol.  I.  iii.  p.  30. 

8 IlioBcorides,  IV. 

8 Descr.  de  l’Egypte,  tom.  II.  p.  134. 
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of  CeTcina  ; it  must  not,  however,  be  confounded  with  that  plant,  as  has 
been  done  by  Servius  ',  who  says  : “ Acanthos  arbor  est  in  AJgypto, 
semper  frondens  ut  oliva  et  laurus  : et  Acanthos  dicta,  quia  spinis  plena 
est.  Abundat  hac  etiam  Cercina  insula.”  Now  the  island  of  Cercina 
does  not  abound  in  the  acanthus,  but  in  the  lotus.  It  is  an  island  of 
the  lesser  Syrtis,  where  the  lotus  grows  in  great  plenty.  The  thorn  of 
Egypt  was  a large  tree,  of  which,  according  to  Theophrastus  *,  beams 
of  12  cubits  in  length  were  made.  “Nee  minus*  spina  celebratur  in 
eadem  gente,  duntaxat  nigra,  quoniam  incorrupta  etiam  in  aquis  durat, 
ob  id  utilissima  navium  costis.  Candida  facile  putrescit.  Aculeus 
spinarum  et  in  foliis.  Manat  et  gummi  ex  ea.”  This  is  the  acacia. 

256.  TdftipovQ.  Bolts  or  pegs.  TofjQoc  signifies  a peg,  bolt,  rivet,  or 
nail,  as  may  be  seen  in  Homer  *.  Zvya  are  beams  laid  across.  ‘ Tran- 
stra'  has  the  same  meaning  with  the  Latins.  'Ey  toy  IvaKruioav  can- 
not mean  ‘ inferciunt ; ’ because  it  is  not  here  meant  that  the  intervals 
were  stopped  up  with  byblus,  instead  of  tow  or  oakum ; but  that  the 
whole  mass  was  fastened  together ; and  this  is  what  is  meant  by  the 
verb  IpiraKTou.  Eustathius*  very  clearly  interprets  this,  Kara<T<f>a\l- 

( ovrat . 

The  Arabians9  have  still  a sort  of  small  vessel,  which  they  call 
* trankis,’  the  planks  of  which  are  not  nailed,  but  tied,  and,  as  it  were, 
sewed  together. 

257.  T fiv  fiapiv.  The  baris.  We  read  in  Ammonius  ’,  that  this  sort 
of  vessel  was  in  use  among  the  Egyptians ; but  the  Scholiast  of 
jEschylus  9 says,  that  this  was  the  name  of  the  ships  in  Persia,  and  that 
they  derived  it  from  the  city  of  Baris. 

[The  word  Bari  (the  s being  a Greek  addition)  was  derived  from  ba, 
a palm-branch,  and  iri,  to  make  ’.  In  the  river  Lena,  in  Siberia,  a 
contrivance  is  used  for  towing  vessels  down  a stream  by  means  of  the 
current  and  against  the  wind,  which  is  an  improvement  on  the  Egyptian 
method  described  by  Herodotus.  Some  hurdles  fastened  with  a rope 
to  the  bow  of  the  vessel,  are  loaded  with  stones  till  they  sink  to  a depth 
unaffected  by  the  wind,  and  where  the  current  is  more  rapid  than 
towards  the  surface.  The  vessel  is  thus  towed  by  the  force  of  the 
lower  current.] 


XCVII.  258.*Eoti  be  ovk  ovrog.  But  that,  however,  is  not,  fy c.  Those, 
says  the  historian,  who,  in  the  time  of  the  overflow  of  the  Nile,  wish  to 
travel  from  Naucratis  to  Memphis,  pass  by  the  Pyramids.  The  reason 
is  obvious  : at  those  times,  the  current  of  the  canals  being  rapid,  and  it 


1 Servius  ail  Georgic.  IX.  110. 

J Theophr.  Hist.  Plant.  IV.  iii.  p.  303. 
ex  edit.  Budiei  van  Stapel. 

* Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  XIII.  ix.  vol.  I. 
p.  688  ; et  XXIV.  xii.  vol.  II.  p.  343. 

* Homeri  Odyss.  V.  248. 

8 Eustath.  ad  Homeri  Odyss.  V. 


p.  1 532,  lin.  58. 

6 Descr.  de  PArabie,  par  Niebuhr, 
p.  265. 

7 Ainmon.de  Differentia  Vocum,  p.  29. 
* jEschyl.  Pers.  553.  Schol. 

9 C'liampollion,  L’Eg.  s.  1.  Phar.  II. 
p.  203. 
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being  impossible  to  tow  the  boats  by  horses,  the  navigation  of  them 
becomes  impracticable.  But  when  the  waters  have  retired,  the  canal  is 
easily  ascended  as  far  as  the  point  of  the  Delta,  and  the  town  of  Cer- 
casorum.  This  is  the  navigation  usually  performed,  that  is  to  say, 
when  the  Nile  keeps  within  its  banks  ; the  other  is  only  resorted  to  at 
the  time  of  the  overflow. 

259.  Kepcdffup av  xbAiv.  The  town  of  Cercasorum.  Herodotus 
describes  in  plain  terms  the  situation  of  this  town.  “ Egypt,”  he  says 
“ stretching  from  the  sea,  extends  towards  the  middle  of  the  land,  as 
far  as  the  town  of  Cercasorum,  where  the  Nile  divides  itself  into  two 
branches  ; one  of  which  goes  to  Pelusium,  and  the  other  to  Canopus.” 
Again,  he  says  ’,  a little  further  on  : “ As  far  as  Cercasorum,  the  Nile 
has  but  one  channel ; but  below  that  town  it  separates  into  three 
branches.”  We  gather  from  this  description,  that  Cercasorum  was  a 
little  above  the  point  of  the  Delta,  without  however  being  able  exactly 
to  ascertain  whether  it  was  on  the  eastern  bank  towards  Arabia,  or  on 
the  western  towards  Libya.  Strabo,  however,  does  away  this  difficulty. 
“ When  you  ascend  the  Nile,”  says  he’,  “ that  part  of  Egypt  which  lies 
on  the  right  is  called  Libya ; that  on  the  left,  Arabia : Cercasorum  is  in 
Libya.” 

200.  'II  jiiv  "A rOvWa  tovaa  \ayipi\  xdAtj.  Anthylla,  which  is  a 
notable  city.  This  appears  to  be  the  same  town  as  Gynaecopolis  [now 
Selamun] ; but  I think  M.  D’Anville  should  not  have  placed  it  on  the 
Canopic  channel,  since  we  learn  from  Herodotus,  that  when  the  Nile 
had  overflowed,  the  road  to  it  lay  over  the  plain.  The  excellence  of 
its  wine,  which  even  exceeded  that  of  Marea  *,  afterwards  gave  it  cele- 
brity. 

XCVIII.  261.  ’Ec  viroCriyara  elaipcroc  Siborai  tov  aiu  fiatnXivovroc 
AiyiiKrov  rp  yvraici.  Was  selected  to  be  given  as  shoe. money  to  the  wife 
of  the  reigning  king  of  Egypt.  Athenwus  says  that  this  revenue  was 
assigned  to  the  queens  of  Egypt  and  of  Persia  for  their  girdles.  Athe- 
naeus  meant  to  speak  only  of  the  queens  of  Persia,  who  were  also 
queens  of  Egypt  after  the  conquest  of  Cambyses. 

262.  Tov  QOiov.  Of  Phthia.  The  Greek  is  equivocal.  Gronovius 
translates  ‘ Archander,  son  of  Phthius,  grandson  of  Achaeus.’  Pausa- 
nias,  however,  I think,  secures  us  from  the  possibility  of  mistake. 
“ Archander,”  says  he  5,  “ and  Architeles,  son  of  Achaeus,  went  from 
Phthiotis  to  Argos.  On  their  arrival,  they  became  sons-in-law  of 
Danaus,  Architeles  having  married  Automate  and  Archander  Seaea.” 
And  this  is  the  reason  why  Herodotus  calls  him  ‘ Phthius,’  which  I 
have  rendered  4 of  Phthia.’ 

1 Herod.  II.  xv.  4 Athen.  Deipnos.  I.  xxv.  p.  33,  F. 

* Id.  II.  xvii.  4 Pausau.  VII.  i.  p.  522,  sub  finem. 

1 Strabo,  XVII.  p.  1100,  a,  b. 
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XCIX.  263.  'Airoyeipvpiutrtu  na<  n)v  Miptyiv.  lie  embanked  even  the 
ground  on  which  Memphis  stands.  It  appears  to  me  that  aKoyttpupwaai 
may  very  well  signify  to  erect  a bank  or  causeway,  as  ye<f>vpnu>  is  some- 
times taken  in  this  sense  *.  'O  auric  'AOpvaioic  a£«u<rnerti',  Ik  rur 
Apacorroc  cai  SdAwroc  ropov c iwiavviraljiv,  ytipaaac  tic  ’ASiji  ac  «rai 
pvrfOtig  ra  ' I'.Xtvoiyia,  cat  y etpvptltociQ  ’EXcuaiua  KaraKXvaOetanv  vttu 
Krifiaaov  nor  a poii.  “ The  Athenians  having  requested  laws  of  Adrian, 
he  gave  them  a code  compiled  from  those  of  Solon  and  of  Draco.  He 
passed  the  winter  at  Athens,  initiated  himself  into  the  Eleusinian  mys- 
teries, and  caused  a bank  or  dike  to  be  erected  at  Eleusis,  which  was 
inundated  by  the  waters  of  the  Cephissus.”  The  word  airoye<l>vpwaai 
has  misled  the  learned  and  ingenious  M.  Goguet,  who 6  7 has  made  use 
of  it  to  prove  that  Menes  had  constructed  a bridge  over  a branch  of  the 
Nile. 

“ It  is  very  extraordinary  says  Dr.  Pococke,  “ that  the  situation  of 
Memphis  should  not  be  well  known,  which  was  so  great  and  famous  a 
city,  and  for  so  long  a time  the  capital  of  Egypt ; but  as  many  of  the 
best  materials  of  it  might  be  carried  to  Alexandria,  and  afterwards  when 
such  large  cities  were  built  near  it  as  Cairo,  and  those  about  it,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  all  the  materials  should  be  carried  away  to  places  so  near 
and  so  well  frequented ; and  the  city  being  in  this  manner  levelled,  and 
the  Nile  overflowing  the  old  ruins,  it  may  be  easily  accounted  for,  how 
every  thing  has  been  buried  or  covered  over,  as  if  no  such  place  had 
ever  been.  There  are  two  distances  mentioned  by  Strabo*,  in  order 
to  fix  the  situation  of  Memphis  ; he  says  it  was  about  eleven  miles  from 
the  Delta ',  and  five  from  the  height  on  which  the  pyramids  were  built, 
which  appear  to  be  the  pyramids  of  Gize  *.  Diodorus 3 says,  that  it 
was  fifteen  miles  from  the  pyramids ; which  seems  to  be  a mistake. 
Strabo  speaks  also  of  Memphis  as  near  Babylon  ; so  that  probably  it 
was  situated  on  the  Nile,  about  the  middle,  between  the  pyramids  of 
Gize  and  Sacara;  so  that  I conjecture  this  city  was  about  Mocanan  and 
Metrahenny,  which  are  in  the  road  from  Cairo  to  Faiume4,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Nile,  and  rather  nearer  to  the  pyramids  of  Sacara  than  to 
those  of  Gize ; for  at  Mocanan  I saw  some  heaps  of  rubbish,  but  much 
greater  about  Metrahenny,  and  a great  number  of  grottos  cut  in  the 
opposite  hills,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  which  might  be  the  sepul- 
chres of  the  common  people  of  Memphis,  as  those  on  the  western  hills 


6 Euseb.  in  Chronico,  p.  81,  Iin.  30. 

7 De  l’Origine  des  I.oix,  tom.  I.  p.  272. 
* Pococke’s  Description  of  the  East, 

vol.  I.  p.  39. 

s Strabo,  XVII.  p.  1660,  c ; 1161, n. 

1 The  text  of  Strabo  says,  3 schceui. 
Supposing  the  schoenus  to  be  40  stadia, 
and  8 stadia  to  make  a mile,  as  was  rec- 
koned in  the  time  of  that  author,  that 
would  make  15  miles  ; and  Pliny  reckons 


as  much.  And  what  convinces  me  that 
this  is  an  error  of  the  press  in  Pococke 
is,  that  immediately  afterwards  he  values 
the  40  stadia  of  Strabo  at  five  miles. 

1 Strabo  says  40  stadia,  which  at  8 
Btadia  per  mile,  make  live  miles. 

3 120  stadia.  See  Died.  Sic.  I.  Ixiii. 
p.  72. 

4 Fe'ium  in  M.  D’Anville.  [Ph-iom 
means,  in  Coptic,  the  water  or  sea.] 
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■were  probably  for  the  most  part  the  burial-places  of  their  deities,  their 
kings,  their  great  people,  and  their  descendants.  I observed  also  a 
large  bank  to  the  south  of  Metrahenny,  running  towards  Sacara,  which 
may  be  the  rampart  mentioned  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  as  a defence  to  the 
city5 6 * *,  not  only  against  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile,  but  also  against  an 
enemy  ; and  therefore  must  be  different  from  that  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotus °,  as  twelve  miles  and  a half  south  of  Memphis,  by  which  the 
course  of  the  river  was  turned,  and  consequently  at  that  distance  could 
not  well  be  said  to  be  a defence  to  the  city.  Pliny  is  still  more  plain  T, 
and  says,  that  the  pyramids  were  between  Memphis  and  Delta,  not  four 
miles  from  the  river,  and  six  from  Memphis;  which  fixes  this  city  about 
the  place  I mention. 

“ There  is  another  circumstance  in  the  situation  of  this  city,  that 
there  were  large  lakes  to  the  north  and  west  of  it,  both  as  a defence, 
and  probably  also  to  supply  some  part  of  the  city'  with  water ; and  I 
saw  several  such  lakes  to  the  north  and  west  of  Metrahenny.  It  is  also 
very  remarkable,  that  Menes,  the  first  king  of  Egypt,  according  to 
Herodotus,  turned  the  course  of  the  Nile,  which  ran  under  the  western 
hills,  and  made  it  pass  in  the  middle  between  them  and  the  eastern  hills, 
and  built  the  city  where  the  river  first  run  : it  is  not  improbable  that 
Calig  Al-Heram,  that  is,  the  canal  of  the  pyramids,  and  the  western 
canal  some  miles  beyond  Metrahenny,  over  which  there  is  a large 
bridge,  and  which  at  present  runs  under  the  hills,  may,  at  least  in  some 
parts,  be  the  ancient  bed  of  the  Nile ; and  from  this  account  we  have, 
the  city  of  Memphis  seems  to  have  extended  from  the  old  canal  to  the 
new  one,  and  some  part  of  it  to  have  reached  as  far  as  the  hills ; for  the 
Serapium  is  mentioned  in  a very  sandy  place  *,  and  consequently 
towards  the  hills  where  the  Nile  does  not  overflow,  for  I found  the 
country  sandy  in  some  parts  for  near  a mile  from  the  hills.  The  palace 
of  the  kings  also  was  on  high  ground,  extending  down  to  the  lower  parts 
of  the  city,  where  there  were  lakes  and  groves  adjoining  to  it ; and  I 
saw  near  Sacara  a sort  of  wood  of  the  acacia- tree ; this  and  Dendera 
being  the  only  places  in  Egypt  where  I saw  wood  grow  as  without  art : 
and  it  is  possible  this  wood  may  be  some  remains  of  the  ancient  groves 
about  Memphis.  The  city  being,  according  to  some  authors,  above 
eighteen  miles  round 9,  it  might  very  well  take  up  the  whole  space 
between  the  river  and  the  hills,  which  I take  not  to  be  above  four  or 
five  miles ; but  what  fixes  the  situation  of  Memphis  to  this  part  is 
Pliny’s  account,  who  says  that  the  pyramids  were  between  Memphis 
and  the  Delta.” 


5 Diod.  Sic.  1. 1.  vol.  I.  p.  CO. 

6 It  appears  to  mo  that  it  is  the  same 

bank  ; the  distance  assigned  by  Herodo- 

tus induces  me  to  lean  towards  the  opi- 
nion of  M.  D’Anville.  Vet,  as  this  city 

was  150  stadia  in  circumference,  one  of 
its  extremities  might  reach  to  Metra- 


henny, and  the  other  to  the  spot  men- 
tioned by  M.  D’Anville. 

» Hist.  Nat.  XXXVI.  xii. 

• Strabo,  XVII.  p.  H07,  edit.  Paris. 

9 The  circumference  of  this  city  was 
150  stadia.  See  Diod.  Sic.  1. 1.  p.  CO. 
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[The  researches  made  by  the  learned  men  who  accompanied  the 
French  expedition  to  Egypt,  and  by  the  numerous  accomplished  tra- 
vellers who  have  since  visited  that  country,  have  completely  established 
the  conjecture  of  Pococke.  The  villages  of  Monyet  Rahineh  (vulgarly 
abridged  into  Miet  Rahineh),  and  Moklianan  are  both  comprised  in  the 
site  of  Memphis,  the  ruins  of  which  are  now  traceable  over  a plain  three 
leagues  in  extent.  Among  these  remains  of  ancient  greatness,  are,  as 
will  be  seen  further  on,  some  of  the  monuments  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotus. 

According  to  Plutarch l * * * *,  the  name  of  Memphis  signified  oppo c ay aOuv, 
or  Station  of  the  Good.  He  appears  to  have  had  in  view  the  name 
Mannofre  sometimes  given  to  that  city ; the  sacred  name  of  which  was 
Mam-Phthah  *,  the  abode  of  Phthah  or  Vulcan,  whose  temple,  the 
'llipnitrreioy,  was  there  erected,  as  our  author  informs  us,  by  Menes. 
The  popular  name  Mefi  or  Memfi,  whence  the  Greeks  made  Memphis, 
was  probably  a corruption  of  either  of  the  foregoing  Some  of  the 
principal  monuments  of  Memphis  were  so  far  preserved  in  the  11th 
century,  as  to  excite  the  special  wonder  of  Abd-allatif  *.  Its  site  still 
bears  the  name  of  Mimf.] 

264.  To  piv  ip\awy  petOpov  airo£r)phyai.  Dried  up  the  ancient 
arm  of  the  river.  If  we  are  to  believe  M.  Savary,  “this  channel  is  not 
unknown’;  it  is  traced  across  the  desert,  and  passes  to  the  west  of  the 
lakes  of  Natron.  Petrified  wood,  masts,  sail-yards,  and  remains  of 
ships  which  formerly  navigated  it,  still  serve  to  indicate  its  course.  The 
Arabians  give  to  this  channel,  now  nearly  filled  up,  the  name  of  Bahr 
bela  ma,  the  sea  without  water.”  M.  Savary  appears  to  me  nearer  the 
mark  than  M.  D’Anville*. 

[It  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  the  Nile  ever  flowed  through  the 
valley  called  the  Bahr  bela  ma,  or  Waterless  River.  The  petrified  trees 
found  in  various  parts  of  the  desert  carry  us  back  to  the  time  of  a great 
geological  revolution.  The  masts  and  remains  of  ships  existed  only  in  the 
writer's  imagination.  If  the  Nile  had  flowed  into  that  valley  westward 
of  the  hills,  there  would  have  been  no  need  of  the  embankment  made 
by  Menes,  whose  object  was  to  gain  from  the  river  the  plain  at  the 
eastern  foot  of  the  Libyan  hills.  On  this  point,  Rennell 7 sagaciously 
observes,  ‘ It  appears  very  clearly  that  the  Nile  in  ancient  times  ran 
through  the  plain  of  Mummies,  near  Sakkara ; and  thence  along  the 
foot  of  the  rising  ground  on  which  the  pyramids  of  Gize  stand ; and, 
finally,  in  the  line  of  the  canal  of  Beheirah,  into  the  bay  of  Abukier  or 
Canopus.’  The  angle  of  the  river  where  Menes  began  his  embankment 
was  that  near  which  now  stands  the  village  of  Dajur.j 


1 Plut.  de  Is.  et  Osir.  p.  417- 

3 Cliarapoll.  Gramm.  Eg.  pp.  153, 7. 

* Jsblonski,  Voc.  Eg.  p.  137.  Wilkin- 

son, Manners,  &c.  1.  p.  175.  Champol. 

l’Eg.  sous  les  Phar.  I.  p.  363. 


* Encycl.  Metrop.  art.  Egypt. 

1 Lettres  sur  l’Egypte,  \ c.  p.  12. 

0 D’AnviUe,  Mem.  sur  l’Egypte,  p.  75. 

1 Geogr.  of  Herod,  p.  500. 
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265.  Ty  Mqrt  roury  ry  irpury  ytvoptva  This  Menes, 

who  was  the  first  king.  Diodorus  Siculus  agrees  with  Herodotus *,  that 
Menes  was  the  first  king  who  reigned  in  Egypt ; but  they  do  not  agree 
as  to  the  name  of  the  founder  of  Memphis.  Herodotus  says  that  it 
was  Menes,  and  Diodorus  that  it  was  Uchoreus  ’,  the  eighth  descendant 
from  Osmandyas.  It  may  be  that  Menes  began  to  build  Memphis,  that 
that  city  in  its  origin  may  have  been  unimportant,  and  that  it  may  have 
continued  in  a state  of  mediocrity  until  the  reign  of  Uchoreus,  who 
may  have  enlarged  it,  and  made  a royal  city  of  it,  which  may  have 
obtained  for  him  the  title  of  founder  of  the  city 

[On  one  of  the  walls  of  the  Ramsesseion,  or  temple  of  Ramses  at 
Thebes,  is  represented  a procession  of  priests  carrying  the  statues  of  the 
ancient  kings  : the  leader  in  the  procession  bears  a statue  on  which  is 
the  name  Mnei.  The  name  Menes  or  Mtrijc  (the  Mineus  of  Josephus’) 
is  interpreted  by  Eratosthenes  3 to  mean  Atoyioc ; now,  as  this  title  is 
derived  from  Aioc,  so  Mnei  evidently  comes  from  Amn  or  Ammon4, 
According  to  Herodotus,  the  reign  of  Menes  must  have  commenced 
above  12,000  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  consequently  more 
than  800 ) years  before  the  creation  of  the  world,  according  to  the 
chronological  system  commonly  received.  Larcher  confesses  * his  in- 
ability to  reduce  the  Greek  historian  into  an  accordance  with  the  Mosaic 
chronology,  with  which  the  statements  of  Diodorus  Siculus4  are  also 
irreconcilable.  The  difficulties  connected  with  the  chronology  of 
ancient  Egypt  shall  be  fully  considered  further  on.] 

C.  266.  ’Ey  TQtTavrgai  yivtrjoi  ardpinruy.  In  so  many  generations  of 
men.  It  is  clear  that  Herodotus  does  not  here  mean  generations  pro- 
perly so  called,  but  merely  successions. 

[This  is  erroneous.  Larcher  entered  more  perfectly  into  the  views 
of  his  author,  when,  in  his  volume  of  Chronology  7,  he  wrote  as  follows  : 
“ Did  these  princes  succeed  from  father  to  son,  or  did  the  crown  pass  to 
collateral  branches,  or  into  new  families?  This  question  is  decided  by 
Herodotus  in  cxlii.  When,  in  this  paragraph,  he  estimates  the  341 
generations  at  1 1 ,340  years,  he  gives  us  clearly  to  understand  that  he 
speaks  of  generations,  and  not  of  successions.] 

267.  'OicnncailtKa  AiOiowtc.  Eighteen  Ethiopians.  This  circum- 
stance of  the  eighteen  Ethiopian  kings  appears  to  prove,  that  the  throne 
of  Egypt  was  not  always  hereditary.  And  what  seems  to  confirm  this 


8 Diod.  Sic.  I.  xlv.  vol.  1.  p.  54. 

0 Ibid.  p.  6*0. 

1 Eusebius,  (Canon,  p.  26.)  Syncellus, 
p.  152.  and  the  Scholiast  of  Statius,  The- 
baid,  IV.  737,  p.  458,  attributed  the 
foundation  of  this  city  to  Epaphus  ; and 
the  same  Syncellus,  p.  148,  to  Apis,  son 
of  Phoroneus. 

1 Antiq.  Jud.  VIII.  vi.  § ii. 


3 Syncellus,  p.  91. 

4 Rosellini,  Monumenti  Istorici,  I. 
p.  123. 

5 Traduction  d’H^rodoto,  tom.  VII. 
p.  83. 

6 Diod.  Sic.  I.  xliv. 

7 Traduction  d’Ii4rodote,  tom.  VII. 
p.  83. 
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is,  that  several  authors  worthy  of  credit,  and  who  had  made  curious 
researches  as  to  this  country,  inform  us  that  the  king  was  elected. 
Synesius  even  gives  an  account  of  the  formalities  observed  on  the  occa- 
sio  n\  ‘ 

But  if  we  admit  that  a sort  of  elective  ceremony  took  place,  might  it 
not  resemble  that  which  occurs  on  the  inauguration  of  our  monarchs  ? 
We  know  that  the  prelate  who  officiates  at  the  coronation,  asks  the  peo- 
ple, whether  they  will  have  such  a one  for  king ; but  it  would  be  a very 
false  conclusion  to  draw  from  this  circumstance,  that  the  crown  is  now, 
or  ever  was,  elective  in  France.  [Let  it  be  observed,  that  conquest  as 
well  as  election  might  interrupt  the  course  of  hereditary  succession.] 

268.  NiYuvpif.  Nitocris.  In  this  name  some  traces  of  that  of 
Minerva  may  be  perceived,  who,  according  to  Plato  *,  was  called  by  the 
Egyptians,  Neith.  Eratosthenes  ' interprets  Nitocris,  Minerva  Victo- 
rious. [And  such  is,  in  fact,  the  meaning  of  Neitokr,  as  the  name  is 
read  on  the  monuments  ’.] 

269.  ’Ec  o'i njpa  aeobou  jr \iov.  In  a chamber  filled  with  cinders. 
Was  this  with  the  intention  of  suffocating  herself,  that  she  might  escape 
from  the  vengeance  of  the  Egyptians,  who  would  perhaps  have  put  her 
to  death  in  some  more  cruel  manner  ? Or  did  she  only  wish  to  conceal 
herself? 

This  difficulty  appears  to  be  done  away  by  a variation  suggested  by 
an  anonymous  author,  who,  speaking  of  Nitocris,  thus  expresses  him- 
self: tavrijv  be  etc  diK-qfid  rt,  trirobov  irXi/prjCi  cyefiaXcv.  If  this  read- 
ing be  preferred,  we  shall  then  have,  ‘ she  rushed  into  her  apartment 
covered  over  with  ashes,  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  from  the  vengeance 
of  the  people.’  So  humiliating  a situation  for  a queen  might  well  calm 
the  rage  of  the  people,  and  even  affect  them.  [The  obvious  sense  of 
the  passage  is,  that  she  destroyed  herself  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  the 
people.  Suffocation  by  hot  ashes  was  a common  mode  of  punishment 
in  the  east’.] 

Cl.  270.  [n\i)v  li'of  row  l rryarov  avrutv  Moiptoc.  Except  Mceris 
alone,  who  was  the  last  of  them.  Of  these  330  kings  who  succeeded 
Menes,  not  one,  says  our  author,  did  any  thing  remarkable,  except 
Moeris,  who  was  the  last  of  the  330.  Herodotus  undoubtedly  misun- 
derstood and  perverted  the  information  received  by  him;  and  conceiv- 
ing Mceris  to  have  lived  900  years  before  his  own  time,  (see  above  II. 
xiii.)  he  transported  into  this  period  whatever  was  most  remarkable  in 
the  Egyptian  records,  so  as  to  constitute  it,  as  it  were,  the  period  of 
history  *. 

Moeris  (the  Me-re  or  Me-ph-re  of  the  monuments,  whose  name  is 

* Synes.  de  Provid.  p.  94.  blonski,  Voc.  Eg.  162. 

’ Plato,  in  Timteo,  vol.  III.  p.  21.  3 Sec  Ctosias,  xlviii.  li.  lii.— 2 Mac- 

1 Eusebius,  Chron.  p.  21.  cabees,  XIII.  5- 8. 

* Champol.  Gram.  Eg.  p.  136.  Ja-  * Syncellus,  p.  96. 
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justly  translated  by  Eratosthenes  into  TlXuifwpoc)  is  the  same  as  the 
Thutmes  IV.  of  the  18th  dynasty  of  Manetho*.  His  age  is  variously 
assigned  to  the  middle  of  the  15th  or  16th  century  before  our  era.  A 
statue  of  Moeris,  wanting  the  head,  but  having  the  name  (Thutmes) 
and  surname  (Mere)  inscribed  on  it,  was  discovered  in  Nubia  by  the 
Tuscan  expedition,  and  is  now  in  the  museum  of  Florence.] 

CII.271.  Ttiauxrr p<{.  Sesostris.  “ This  prince  lived  somewhat  less  than 
a century  before  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  was  nearly  contemporary  with 
Hercules,  the  son  of  Alcmena.  He  ascended  the  throne  after  the  330 
kings  previously  mentioned,  and  of  whom  Moeris  was  the  last.  This 
Moeris  had  been  dead  about  900  years*,  when  Herodotus  visited  Egypt. 
From  the  siege  of  Troy  to  the  time  of  Herodotus7,  was  about  800 
years ; and  from  the  time  of  Hercules  to  that  of  the  same  historian, 
about  900.”  Wesseuno. 

Diodorus  Siculus  * makes  this  prince  posterior  to  Mceris  by  seven 
generations ; but  Herodotus,  who  was  considerably  antecedent  to  that 
historian,  and  who  made  the  most  laborious  researches,  especially  con- 
cerning Egypt,  is  more  worthy  of  credit  than  Diodorus,  who  frequently 
only  compiles  from  the  accounts  of  those  who  preceded  him. 

Tacitus " calls  him  Rhamses.  Scaliger 1 remarks  that  he  had  two 
other  names,  Ramesses  and  yEgyptus  ; but  he  relies  entirely  on  the 
authority  of  Manethon,  which  is  good  for  nothing.  He  is  called 
Ramestis  on  an  obelisk,  of  which  we  find  a description  in  Ammianus 
Marcellinus 7,  Ramesses  and  Rampses  by  Josephus,  Sesoosis  and 
Sesonchis  in  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  Sesosis  in  some  MSS.  of  Pliny. 
(XXXVI.  xi.) 

In  my  Chronological  Canon,  I have  placed  him  in  the  year  3358  of 
the  Julian  period,  1356  before  the  common  era,  that  is  to  say,  88  years 
before  the  taking  of  Troy. 

[Herodotus  does  not  say  that  Sesostris  was  the  immediate  successor 
of  Moeris.  It  seems  to  be  now  established  that  the  Sesostris  of  Hero- 
dotus is  no  other  than  the  Sesoosis  of  Diodorus,  and  that  he  is  the  same 
as  Ramses  III.  with  whom  the  18th  dynasty  ended,  according  to 
Rosellini,  in  the  year  1474  B.c. 5 The  great  length  of  his  reign  is 
proved  by  a stele  in  a private  collection  in  Leghorn,  whereon  is  recorded 
a death  which  took  place  in  the  62nd  year  of  Ramses  III.4  The  sculp- 
tured monuments  of  Egypt  and  Nubia  are  covered  with  the  achieve- 
ments of  this  great  king.  At  Thebes  especially,  in  the  ruins  of  Kamac 
and  Medinat  Abu,  the  victories  recorded  on  the  walls  are  chiefly  his*. 


* Champollion,  Lettrc  au  Due  ile 
H Incas,  &c.  p.  79  ; Rosellini,  Mon.  Is- 
tor.,  \c.  I.  p.  232.  and  III.  p.  169,  &c. 

6 Herod.  II.  xiii. 

7 Id.  ibid.  cxlv. 

* Diod.  Sie.  I.  liii.  vol.  I.  p.  62. 


9 Tacit.  Annal.  II.  lx. 

1 Ad  Euscbii  Chronic,  a.  634. 

2 Amm.  Marccll.  XVII.  iv.  p.  126. 
9 Rosellini,  Mon.  Istor.  1.  256. 

4 Id.  ibid.  p.  265. 

* Descr.  de  1’Egypte,  II.  p.  60. 
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272.  nXoiWt  pavpoiai.  With  long  vessels.  Four  hundred  in  num- 
ber, as  Diodorus  Siculus  relates  *,  who  adds,  that  Sesostris  was  the  first 
king  of  Egypt  who  had  long  vessels  built.  This  prince  was  not  present 
in  person  in  this  expedition  : he  contented  himself  with  sending  a fleet, 
which  took  possession  of  the  islands  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  which  subdued 
that  part  of  the  continent  bordering  on  the  sea  as  far  as  India. 

273.  Ildi'  tOvo c to  ifiwoCuie  xaraoTptfofitvoc.  Subverting  every 
nation  in  his  way.  Diodorus  Siculus6 7 8 *  is  more  precise:  “Sesostris,” 
says  that  historian,  “ having  departed  in  person  with  a land  force,  sub- 
jugated all  Asia.  He  invaded  not  only  the  countries  of  which  Alex- 
ander afterwards  took  possession,  but  others  into  which  the  Macedonian 
prince  never  penetrated.  He  even  passed  the  Ganges,  and  overran  the 
whole  of  India  to  the  ocean,  and  the  country  of  the  Scythians  as  far  as 
the  Tanais,  which  separates  Europe  from  Asia.  It  is  said  that  it  was 
on  this  occasion  that  certain  Egyptians,  left  on  the  border  of  the  Palus 
Mrnotis,  founded  the  nation  of  the  Colchi.” 

274.  Aicola  yvvaixos  ir poaevcyptufu.  He  added  to  the  inscription  the 
distinguishing  mark  of  the  female  sex.  Diodorus  says*,  that  in  those 
countries  where  the  people  had  bravely  defended  themselves,  he 
engraved  upon  the  columns  the  male  organ  of  generation. 

[In  those  barbarous  times,  when  the  bodies  of  those  slain  in  battle 
were  mutilated  in  order  to  obtain  a trophy  * (as  is  now  done  in  Abys- 
sinia), the  same  trophy  would  naturally  be  sculptured  on  monuments 
commemorating  victories.  The  substitution  of  the  female  for  the  male 
organ  added  insult  to  triumph.] 

CIII.  275.  Tovq  ti  Scvdac  Kareorpixparo  eat  rove  Qpfjucac.  He 
overthrew  the  Scythians  and  the  Thracians.  According  to  another 
tradition,  handed  down  by  Valerius  Flaccus,  the  Get®,  the  bravest  and 
the  most  just  of  the  Thracians  10,  beat  Sesostris  ; and  it  was,  no  doubt, 
for  the  purpose  of  covering  his  retreat  that  this  prince  left  part  of  his 
troops  in  Colchis : 

Cunabula  gentis 1 

Colchidos  hie  ortusque  tuens : ut  prima  Sesostris 
Intulerit  rex  bella  Getis ; ut  clade  suorum 
Territus,  hos  Thebas,  patriumque  reducat  ad  amnem, 

Phasidis  hos  imponat  agris,  Colchosque  vocari 
Imperet. 

276.  Etrt  aTToSacapcyog  rijg  euvrov  errpartije  popiov.  Whether 
having  detached  a portion  of  his  army.  Pliny  affirms  *,  on  what 
authority  I know  not,  that  Sesostris  was  defeated  by  the  Colchians : 


6 Diod.  Sic.  I.  Iv.  vol.  I.  p.  64. 

» Id.  ibid. 

8 Id.  ibid.  p.  65. 

» 1 Sam.  XVIII.  25  ; 2 Sam.  III.  14. 


10  Herod.  IV.  xciii. 

1 Valerius  Flaccus,  Argonaut.  V.  418. 
1 Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  XXXHl.iii  vol.  II. 
p.  614.  lin.  5. 
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“ Jam  regnaverat  in  Colchis  Salauces  et  Esubopes,  qui  terram  virginem 
nactus,  plurimum  argenti  aurique  eruisse  dicitur  in  Suanorum  gente, 
et  alioqui  velleribus  aureis  inclyto  regno.  Sed  et  illius  aureas  camerae, 
argenteae  trabes  narrantur,  et  columnac,  atque  parastaticae,  victo  Scso- 
stre,  zEgypti  Rege,  tarn  superbo,  ut  prodatur  annis  quibusque  sorte  reges 
singulos  e subjectis  jungere  ad  currum  solitus,  atque  ita  triumphare.” 

CIV.  277.  MeXdyxporc  ilai  xal  ovXorpt^cc.  They  have  black  skint 
and  crisped  hair.  This  passage  is  so  positive,  that  I cannot  conceive 
why  Mr.  Browne  should  explain  it  by  ‘ a tint  somewhat  deeper  than 
that  of  the  Greeks  V The  epithet  * atrati,'  given  by  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus,  favours  my  explanation,  rather  than  that  of  Mr.  Browne  : but 
this  epithet  is  not  the  only  one  ; I give  the  entire  passage 4 : “ Homines 
autem  JEgyptii  plerique  subfusci  sunt  et  atrati.”  4 The  greater  part  of 
the  Egyptians  are  of  a deep  colour  bordering  on  black.’  This  writer 
speaks  of  the  Egyptians  of  his  own  time.  He  lived  about  800  years 
after  Herodotus.  Egypt,  subject  in  the  time  of  our  historian  to  the 
Persians,  became  afterwards  so  to  the  Greeks  and  to  the  Romans.  The 
mixture  of  these  various  nations  had  changed  the  natural  colour  of  the 
people.  They  were  no  longer  absolutely  black,  but  ‘ subfusci,’  border- 
ing on  it.  Mr.  Browne  endeavours  to  support  his  opinion  by  the  colour 
of  the  mummies ; but  he  should  prove  that  the  mummies  were  of  an 
age  anterior  to  Herodotus,  or  at  least  prior  to  the  time  when  this  mix- 
ture of  the  Egyptians  with  their  conquerors  had  affected  their  com- 
plexion. The  portion  of  a mummy,  preserved  in  the  cabinet  of  Ste. 
Genevieve,  authorizes  me  to  suggest  this  question.  It  consists  of  the 
foot,  the  leg,  and  half  the  thigh  of  an  infant  of  two  or  three  years  old  ; 
the  surface  is  quite  black,  and  so  smooth,  that  it  may  be  compared  to  a 
fine  Chinese  varnish.  This  mummy  decides  the  question. 

Moreover,  Herodotus,  speaking  of  the  dove  which  came  from  Egypt 
into  the  country  of  the  Dodonaei,  and  which,  in  fact,  was  a woman, 
adds 1 : When  the  Dodonati  tell  us  that  the  dove  was  black,  they  give 
us  to  understand  that  the  woman  was  Egyptian. 

[The  paintings  and  sculptured  figures  preserved  on  the  monuments 
of  Egypt,  together  with  a careful  study  of  the  mummies,  prove  com- 
pletely that  the  Egyptians  were  not  negroes.  They  had  regular  features 
and  a swarthy  red  complexion  like  the  Nubians  of  the  present  day  *. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  blacks  were  always  numerous  in  Egypt  in 
the  servile  classes,  and  that  the  Greeks  being  acquainted  with  the 
negro  race  chiefly  through  Egypt,  were  prone  to  suppose  that  whatever 
dark-coloured  nations  they  met  with,  had  issued  from  that  country. 

The  blackness  of  the  mummies  referred  to  by  Lareher,  and  their 


* A new  Journey  into  Upper  and  ‘ Ilerod.  II.  Ivii. 

Lower  Egypt,  vol.  I.  p.  242.  • Prichard’s  Researches,  I.  p.  363. 

4 Amni.  Marcell.  XXII.  xvi.  p.  268. 
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shining  surface,  are  attributable  to  the  pitch  or  resinous  matter  with 
which  they  were  covered.] 

278.  Mouvot  vavTiuy  aydpwirojy  K o\\oi,  k u!  Aiyimoi  icai  Aidtorec 
7UpiTafivoyTcu  air’  apx’Tc  ra  alco’ia.  The  Colchians,  Egyptians,  and 
Ethiopians  are  the  only  people  with  whom  the  practice  of  circumcision  is 
original.  I recollect  to  have  read  somewhere,  and  I think  it  was  in 
some  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  that  the  Colchi 
were  a remnant  of  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel,  transported  into  that  country 
by  Salmanasar.  But  it  appears  to  me,  that  this  notion  of  the  emigra- 
tion of  the  ten  tribes  is  very  remote  from  the  truth.  1.  In  the  war 
supposed  to  have  caused  it,  a vast  multitude  perished.  2.  The  prin- 
cipal inhabitants  only,  and  those  whose  influence  would  be  likely  to 
excite  tumults,  were  removed  to  distant  provinces  ; the  people  were  left 
to  cultivate  the  soil.  3.  The  former  were  transported  to  Media,  Assyria, 
and  Mesopotamia7.  How  then  came  a colony  of  Israelites  in  Colchis  ? 
If  indeed  they  ever  were  in  that  country,  the  probability  is,  that  they 
would  have  abandoned  it  when  Cyrus  permitted  the  Jews  to  rebuild  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem.  The  edict  of  this  prince  was  as  much  directed  to 
the  Israelites  as  to  the  tribes  of  Judah.  But  what  sets  this  question 
entirely  at  rest  is,  that  the  Colchi  were  black,  and  had  woolly  hair,  as 
Herodotus  tells  us.  St.  Jerome  and  Sophronius,  cited  by  Bochart*,  call 
Colchis  the  second  Ethiopia  ; and  Sophronius,  in  his  life  of  St.  Andrew, 
informs  us,  that  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Apsarus,  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  Phasis,  there  were  Ethiopians : now  the  Hebrews  bore  not  the 
slightest  resemblance  to  these  people. 

Herodotus  is  not  the  only  author  who  maintains  this  opinion. 
Pindar*  had  before  him  named  these  people  KeXauunruc,  that  is,  ‘ with 
black  faces.’  On  which  the  Scholiast  remarks,  (p.  237,  col.  2.)  that 
being  originally  from  Egypt,  they  were  black,  pe\avo\poe c.  Apollo- 
nius Rhodius  also  says,  “ From  Egypt 1 came  forth  one  who,  trusting 
to  the  courage  and  number  of  his  troops,  overran  the  whole  of  Europe 
and  Asia.  He  founded  in  those  countries  a great  number  of  towns, 
some  of  which  are  still  inhabited,  and  others  are  not ; for  many  cen- 
turies have  elapsed  since  that  time.  jEa  still  remains ; its  inhabitants 
are  the  descendants  of  those  who  originally  established  it.”  The  Scho- 
liast of  Apollonius  informs  us,  that  the  conqueror  mentioned  in  these 
verses  is  Sesonchis,  that  is  to  say,  Sesostris  * ; that  he  founded  the  city 
of  iEa,  and  that  the  Colchi  are  a colony  of  Egyptians. 

But  if,  on  the  one  hand,  this  people  preserved  the  practice  of  circum- 
cision ; on  the  other,  they  lost  that  of  embalming.  The  difficulty 
of  procuring  the  necessary  aromatics  may  have  been  the  cause  of  this. 
Their  vicinity  to  the  Scythians  induced  them  afterwards  to  adopt  the 

7 2 Kings,  XVII.  6,  & XVIII.  11.  1 Apollon.  Rhodii  Argonaut.  IV.  272, 

* Hochart,  Geogr.  Sacr.  IV.  xxxi.  etc 
p.  286.  9 Diodorus  Siculus  gives  him  tile  same 

9 Pindar,  Pytli.  IV.  377-  name,  I.  liU.  vol.  I.  p.  62. 
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practice  of  sewing  up  their  (lead  bodies  in  skins,  suspending  them  to  a 
tree3,  and  thus  suffering  them  to  decay. 

The  author  of  the  Argonautics  says  also,  that  the  Colchi  are  not 
permitted  to  burn  their  dead  bodies,  nor  to  cover  them  with  earth  ; but 
that  they  put  them  in  untanned  neats’  hides,  which  they  hang  upon 
trees  at  a considerable  distance  from  the  city  *.  They  borrowed  this 
custom  from  the  Scythians. 

[Herodotus  says,  that  the  Colchians  resembled  the  Egyptians  in  lan- 
guage also.  This  would  seem  to  be  conclusive  ; but  as  to  the  surmise 
that  the  Colchians  were  derived  from  the  Egyptians  because  they  were 
equally  swarthy  with  them,  it  is  of  no  weight,  however  repeated  by 
authors.  Yet  the  statement  of  Herodotus  respecting  the  Colchian  lan- 
guage is  open  to  suspicion.  The  name  jEa  is  not  Egyptian,  but  rather 
a Pelasgian  name,] 

279.  Qotyiiccc  Sc  Kai  Eupoi  oi  iv  rrj  flaXcuim' rp.  The  Phoenicians, 
and  the  Syrians  of  Palestine.  A passage  in  Josephus  has  led  Marsham 
to  identify  Sesac  and  Sesostris  as  one.  However,  what  Josephus  says, 
in  this  as  well  as  in  other  passages3,  is  very  equivocal.  It  is  certain 
that  the  Jews  were  not  the  only  people  in  the  east  who  practised  cir- 
cumcision ; the  Ammonites,  as  well  as  the  Arabs  who  inhabited  Azotus 
and  the  other  maritime  towns  of  Palestine,  had  the  same  custom. 

Bruce  flatly  contradicts  the  assertion  of  Herodotus  6.  ‘ It  would  be 

the  grossest  absurdity,’  says  he,  * to  send  Samson  to  bring,  as  tokens  of 
his  victory,  so  many  foreskins  or  prepuces  of  the  Philistines,  if,  as 
Herodotus  says,  the  Philistines  had  been  in  the  habit  of  cutting  off 
their  prepuces  a thousand  years  before.’  Now,  there  are  only  157  years 
between  the  death  of  Sesostris  and  the  time  when  Samson  flourished. 

[The  exploit  in  question7  was  performed,  not  by  Samson,  but  by  David, 
who  lived  about  half  a century  later.] 

And,  besides,  Herodotus  does  not  fix  the  time  when  this  custom  was 
introduced  amongst  the  Phoenicians  ; perhaps  he  means  only  in  his  own 
days,  or  a short  time  previous  to  them.  Mr.  Bruce,  in  substituting  the 
Philistines  for  the  Phoenicians,  in  his  quotation  from  Herodotus,  gives 
us  room  to  suspect  that  he  believed  them  to  be  one  and  the  same  peo- 
ple ; but  he  might  have  learned  the  contrary  from  Herodotus : “ From 
Phoenicia  says  this  historian,  “ the  same  peninsula  extends  along 
the  Mediterranean  by  the  Syria  of  Palestine  and  Egypt,  where  it 
terminates.” 

[Herodotus  adds,  that  the  Phoenicians  and  Syrians  of  Palestine 
acknowledged  to  have  received  the  rite  of  circumcision  from  the  Egyp- 
tians. By  the  Syrians  of  Palestine,  Zvpoi  oi  cv  rfj  [laXcariry,  he 

3 .Klian.  Var.  Hist.  IV.  i.  pp.  330,  6 Travels,  &c.  book  V.  xii. 

331.  7 1 Sam.  XVIII.  25-27  ; 2 Sam.  III. 

* Apollon.  Rhod.  Argonaut.  III. 204.  14. 

3 Joseph.  Antiq.  Jud.  VIII.  x.  § iii.  * Herod.  IV.  xxxix. 

— Idem,  contra  Apion.  I.  xxii.  p.  453. 
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means  the  Jews  ’,  whom  he  does  not  appear  to  have  recognised  as  an 
independent  people. 

Let  it  be  observed  that  Supoi  is  the  name  of  the  Syrians ; Svpioi  of 
the  Cappadocians  or  Leucosyri  *.  The  river  Parthenius  separating 
Bithynia  from  Paphlagonia  is  now  called  Parthin  by  the  Greeks  ; by 
the  Turks,  Dolap.  The  ancient  Thermodon  is  the  Permeh  of  the  pre- 
sent day.] 

280.  ’Apxaiov  yap  ifi  n tfralyerai  tor.  It  would  seem,  in  truth,  to 
be  a primitive  custom.  The  original  signffies  a custom  which  may  be 
referred  to  the  origin  of  a nation,  or  which  has  been  established  from 
the  beginning.  ‘ Institutum  ab  ipsa  primagentis  origine  susceptum.’ 

281.  'OuoTtpot  xapa  rCty  iripuv  iltpado v.  Which  of  them  learned 
from  the  others.  It  is  very  probable  that  Upper  Egypt  was  peopled  by 
the  Ethiopians,  and  that  the  Egyptian  customs  bore  a considerable 
affinity  to  those  of  Ethiopia.  It  is,  therefore,  equally  probable,  that 
circumcision  originated  with  the  Ethiopians,  who  were  perhaps  con- 
strained to  it  by  a regard  for  health.  The  ingenious  author  of  the  Phi- 
losophical Researches  as  to  the  Americans  thinks,  that  both  the  Egyp- 
tians and  the  Abyssinians  were  obliged  to  circumcise3,  to  protect  them- 
selves from  a certain  worm,  which  they  would  otherwise  have  been 
liable  to  in  those  climates. 

[Bruce  observes5,  with  his  usual  boldness  and  with  justice  at  the 
same  time  : ‘ As  so  many  nations  contiguous  to  Egypt  never  received 
circumcision  from  it,  it  seems  an  invincible  argument,  that  this  was  no 
endemial  rite  or  custom  among  the  Egyptians,  and  I have  before 
observed,  that  it  was  of  no  use  to  this  nation  ; as  the  reasons  mentioned 
by  Philo  and  the  rest,  of  cleanliness  and  climate,  are  absolute  dreams 
and  now  exploded.’] 

CV.  282.  A Ivor  povvoi  ovrol  rt  xal  AlyiiKrtoi  tpya^ovrat  Kara, 
ra  abra.  They  (the  Colchians)  alone  make  linen  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  Egyptians.  The  Egyptians  then  had  a peculiar  method  of  manu- 
facturing linen.  Herodotus  has  before  said  (xxxv.)  that  in  making 
cloth  other  nations  worked  the  woof  upwards,  but  that  the  Egyptians 
worked  it  downwards.  It  is  probably  to  this  mode  that  he  now  alludes. 

283.  A7 roy  Si  to  piv  KoX^ocov,  tiro  EWi/ywy  XapSoytxoy  ctvXip-at. 
The  Colchian  linen  is  called  by  the  Greeks,  Sardonic.  The  linen  of 
Colchis,  then,  passed  into  Sardinia,  and  thence  into  Greece.  This 
appears  rather  a roundabout  way ; but  I can  find  no  other  reason  for 
this  appellation.  Why  was  this  kind  of  linen  first  taken  to  Sardinia  ? 
No  author  says  any  thing  on  the  subject ; which  appears  to  me  very 
extraordinary.  I am  inclined  to  think  that  there  must  be  an  error  in 
the  text,  and  that  we  must  read  EapStayieoy  instead  of  SapSoymdy, 1 linen 

9 See  Dcuteron.  XXVI.  5 ; Herod.  ’ Recherches  Fhiloeophiqueg  sur  les 
III.  v.  Amlricains,  tom.  II. 

1 Strabo,  XVI.  p.  1046.  * Travel^  &c.  vol.  V.  p.  31. 
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of  Sardis.’  That  city  would  be  a convenient  mart  for  this  kind  of  mer- 
chandise. Linen  was  probably  manufactured,  or  at  least  dyed,  there  : 
the  dyes  of  Sardis  were  famous.  We  find  in  Hesychius*  Bappu  Sap- 
1'iaviKov,  on  which  the  reader  may  consult  the  various  commentators. 
The  linen  of  Sardis  had  also  a high  reputation,  and  was  doubtless  the 
same  that  was  originally  exported  from  Colchis.  Pollux  says®,  that 
the  linen  of  which  fillets  for  the  hair  were  made,  must  be  of  Egypt,  or 
of  Colchis,  or  of  Carthage,  or  of  Sardis.  I must  remark,  however, 
that  he  immediately  adds,  that  the  Greeks  give  the  name  of  Sardinian 
linen  to  that  which  comes  from  Colchis.  But  this  error  may  be  of 
very  ancient  date,  and  may  have  been  in  the  copy  of  Herodotus  used 
by  Pollux. 

Colchis  formerly  produced  abundance  of  linen ; and  the  prince  of 
Mingrelia®,  which  forms  part  of  the  ancient  Colchis,  still  pays  to  the 
Turks  an  annual  tribute  of  60,000  yards  of  linen  made  in  the  country. 

[Ritter  maintains,  in  a volume T filled  with  theories  founded  on  futile 
etymologies,  that  \iyoy  Eap^oi'icov  is  the  same  thing  as  SiySiiy,  which 
is  derived  from  Sind,  which  is  India ; and  that  the  Coleliians  were 
Indians.  This  is  poor  reasoning,  but  not  worse  than  that  manifested  in 
the  supposition  that  the  linen  of  Colchis  was  called  Sardonic  because  it 
was  carried  through  Sardinia  or  through  Sardes.  No  safe  deductions 
can  be  made  from  mere  resemblance  of  names.  How  ridiculous  it 
would  be  to  suggest  that  musk  was  so  called  because  it  was  carried 
through  Moscow  ? The  names  of  manufactured  articles  are  generally 
derived  from  the  languages  of  the  people  who  make  or  export  them ; 
thus  we  have  the  word  tuch  from  the  Germans ; twill  from  the  Arabs  ; 
calico  and  gauze  from  India.  In  like  manner  the  word  Sardonicon  was 
probably  a Greek  modification  of  a Colchian  term.] 

CVI.  284.  ’Ee  Ce  rtj  IlaXaioTiioj  Et/pi'rj  avroe  opioy.  / have 
myself  seen  them,  however,  in  the  Syria  of  Palestine.  Had  the  country 
where  Herodotus  saw  these  pillars  ever  belonged  to  David  or  to  Solo- 
mon, there  is  no  doubt  that  those  princes  would  have  destroyed  them, 
and  consequently  our  historian  could  not  have  seen  them.  There  is 
every  appearance  that  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  a country  much  more 
extensive  was  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Palestine,  than  that 
which  in  the  time  of  David  and  Solomon  was  understood  by  the  same 
name ; and  that  Herodotus  here  speaks  of  a country  which  had  never 
owned  the  government  of  those  princes.  There  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  suppose  these  pillars  to  have  been  in  the  territory  of  Asca- 
lon,  the  attachment  of  which  to  paganism  is  on  record.  Now  we  learn 
from  Herodotus,  (I.  cv.)  that  that  town  was  in  Palestine ; and  we 
find  (III.  v.)  that  the  country  from  Jenyssus  to  Lake  Serbonis  was  in 

4 Hesych.  toc.  Bapfia.  0 Voyage  de  Chardin,  tom.  I.  p.  115. 

4 Jul.  Poll.  Onomaat.  V.  iv.  § xxvi.  1 Vorliallc  Europ.  YolkcrgotH.li.  p.  48. 
p.  487. 
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the  Syria  of  Palestine.  I greatly  doubt  whether  this  country  ever 
belonged  to  David.  But  even  had  it  formed  part  of  his  dominions,  as 
it  was  a mere  desert,  a monument  erected  there  by  Sesostris  might  very 
well  have  escaped  the  vigilance  of  that  religious  prince. 

[It  is  said  that  a sculptured  representation  of  Rameses  II.  has  been 
discovered  on  a rock  near  the  mouth  of  the  Nahr  el  Kelb  (anciently 
the  Lycus),  a few  miles  n.e.  of  Beyrut.  The  Sesostris  of  Herodotus 
represents  more  than  one  historic  personage  *.] 

285.  [M<ya0oc  vtpirTnt  omflapijc.  Four  cubits  and  a half  in  size. 
The  expression  ‘the  fifth  span’  differs  widely  in  meaning  from  ‘five 
spans.’  The  oiuOapil  or  span  being  half  a cubit,  the  fifth  span  is  equal 
to  four  cubits  and  a half.  Larcher  errs,  therefore,  in  this  instance,  along 
with  all  the  preceding  translators  of  Herodotus,  in  giving  to  the  image 
of  Sesostris  the  height  of  only  five  spans  or  palms’.] 

286.  "HfjoitrL  roiai  tpo'toi.  By  the  strength  of  my  arm.  There  appears 
to  me  no  reason  for  reading  with  Diodorus  *,  oirXoio-i  roiai  ipoiai.  The 
following  verse  of  Claudian  J appears  to  be  a translation  from  Hero- 
dotus : 

Ast  ego,  quae  terras  humeris  pontumque  subegi. 

CVII.  287.  Tov  act\<pi(>v  luivrov.  His  brother.  He  was  called 
Armais,  if  we  may  believe  what  Manetho  says s,  who  adds,  that  he  is 
the  same  prince  that  the  Greeks  called  Danaus. 

[Larcher,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Chronology  of  Herodotus’,  rejects  the 
statement  of  Manetho,  because  he  thinks  that  the  emigration  of  Danaus 
to  Greece  took  place  two  centuries  before  the  time  of  Sesostris.  Rosel- 
lini  *,  on  the  other  hand,  places  that  emigration  under  the  successor  of 
Ramses  III.  However  obscure  and  doubtful  Egyptian  chronology 
may  be,  it  is  certain  that  Herodotus  errs  in  it  to  an  extent  which  can 
be  accounted  for  only  by  supposing  that  he  dealt  arbitrarily  with  mate- 
rials of  Egyptian  history  for  the  sake  of  giving  it  a popular  form.] 

288.  ['Ei'  Aa<f>vyoi  rgai  HiXavatrjai.  In  the  Pelusian  Daphnes.  This 
place  was  situate  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Pelusiac  arm  of  the  Nile, 
about  sixteen  miles  (according  to  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus)  from 
Pelusium.  It  was  probably  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  fortified 
lines  fronting  the  eastern  desert,  and  commencing  at  Pelusium  ; hence 
it  was  called  the  Pelusian  Daphnae  °.  Its  site  now  bears  the  Arab  name 
of  Tel  Dafnieh.] 

289.  To vc  Siio  ttrl  rr)v  ir vpr)v  bcTiivavra.  Killing  two  of  them  upon 
the  blazing  pile.  The  account  of  Herodotus  appears  fabulous ; the 


* This  fact  is  here  stated  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Mr.  Kenrick,  (The  Egypt  of  Hero- 
dotus, 1841,  p.  137  ) though  the  source 
of  his  information  (if  his  reference  be 
correct)  is  liable  to  suspicion. 

2 See  above,  I.  1.  note  86,  and 
Schweighauser’s  note  on  this  passage. 


1 Diod.  Sic.  T.  lv. 

2 Claudian.  Bell.  Gildon.  114. 

s Josephus  contra  Apion.  I.  xv.  vol.  II. 
p.  447. 

• Trad.  d’Hdrod.  tom.  VII.  p.  322. 

5 Mon.  Istor.  tom.  I.  p.  301. 

6 Maiinert’s  Geographic,  I.  p.  492. 
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story  is  told  by  Diodorus  in  a much  more  natural  manner.  “ Sesostris,” 
says  he 7,  “ returning  into  Egypt  after  his  grand  expedition,  stopped 
near  Pelusium  : whilst  he  was  there,  his  brother  laid  snares  for  him  at 
a repast  to  which  he  had  invited  him  with  his  wife  and  children.  When 
they  had  fallen  asleep,  he  (the  king’s  brother)  placed,  during  the  night, 
round  the  king’s  tent,  a large  quantity  of  dried  reeds,  which  he  had  long 
had  ready,  and  set  fire  to  them.  The  flame  suddenly  appearing,  the  king’s 
guards,  who  were  overcome  by  wine,  gave  him  but  little  assistance. 

The  prince,  raising  his  hands  to  Heaven,  and  making  supplications  to 
the  gods  for  his  own  safety  and  that  of  his  wife  and  children,  succeeded 
in  getting  through  the  flames.  Having  escaped,  contrary  to  all  reason- 
able hope,  he  made  to  the  gods  the  offerings  mentioned  above,  and 
especially  to  Vulcan  (Phthah),  as  if  to  him  he  owed  his  safety.” 

CVIII.  290.  ’EjroctDv  re  ovk  Ikovtcc  Kiyvirrov  ....  tried  toutoiv. 

They  involuntarily  rendered,  Egypt  unfit  for  these  (horses  and  chariots). 

According  to  M.  Chassebceuf-Volney  ’,  Sesostris  was  anterior  to  Moses. 

This  prince,  according  to  Herodotus,  caused  Egypt  to  be  intersected 
with  canals  and  ditches,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  travel  in  chariots. 

Thus  M.  Chasseboeuf  contradicts  the  Scriptures,  which  state,  that  Pha- 
raoh pursued  the  Israelites  with  COO  chariots s. 

But,  unfortunately  for  M.  Chasseboeuf,  his  first  position  is  false.  The 
passage  of  the  Red  Sea  was  anterior  by  175  years  to  the  reign  of 
Sesostris;  that  passage  having  taken  place  in  the  year  3183  of  the 
Julian  period,  1531  years  before  our  era;  and  Sesostris  having  ascended 
the  throne  in  the  year  3358  of  the  Julian  period,  1356  years  before  our 
era. 

[Larcher  built  too  confidently  on  the  statements  of  Herodotus.  Had 
he  known  how  much  is  revealed  by  the  monuments  of  Egypt,  he  would 
perhaps  have  hesitated  to  fix  the  age  of  Sesostris  later  than  that  of 
Moses.  The  pursuit  of  the  Israelites  was  not  through  Egypt,  but  from 
Egypt,  and  could  not  therefore  have  been  hindered  by  the  canals.] 

291.  nXnrvrtpmffi  i\piovro  roiai  irapaoi.  They  used  rather  brackish 
water.  Hesychius 1 explains  irXitrv  vdwp  by  rb  iXpvpby.  Plutarch 
likewise  states',  that  the  waters  of  the  springs  and  the  wells  in 
Egypt  were  salt  and  bitter.  Without  these  authorities,  I should  have 
thought  that  it  had  been  merely  that  kind  of  water  distinguished 
by  the  term  hard,  or  water  without  flavour,  but  containing  a neu- 
tral salt.  The  argument  drawn  from  this  quality  of  the  water  is 

very  reasonable,  and  holds  good  to  this  day.  Dr.  Pococke  remarks ', 

that  throughout  Egypt  there  are  wells  of  brackish  water.  But  this 

was  not  the  only  reason  that  induced  Sesostris  to  cut  the  canals. 

7 Diod.  Sic.  I.  lvii.  vol.  I.  p.  67.  1 Under  the  word  irXarv. 

H Voyage en Syrieet en Egypte, tom. I.  2 Plutarch,  de  Is.  ct  Osir.  p.  367,  n. 
p.  41,  note.  3 Pocockc’s  Description,  vol.  I.  p.  198. 

» Exod.  XIV.  7. 

VOL.  I.  Z 
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Diodorus  Siculus  reports  two  others 4 : “ Sesostris,”  says  he,  “ cut 
throughout  the  country,  from  Memphis  to  the  sea,  a great  number  of 
canals  running  into  the  river,  so  that  the  Egyptians  might  transport 
their  merchandise  in  an  easy  and  convenient  manner,  to  facilitate  the 
internal  commerce,  and  produce  a greater  abundance  of  all  kinds  of 
necessaries.  But  his  principal  reason  was,  to  fortify  the  country  against 
the  incursions  of  an  enemy  by  rendering  the  access  difficult.” 

These  two  reasons  appear  very  probable  ones.  At  a time  when  the 
Egyptians,  so  far  from  carrying  on  commerce  with  strangers,  abhorred 
them,  Sesostris,  like  a wise  prince,  took  measures  for  facilitating  interior 
commerce,  which  afterwards  led  the  way  to  foreign  trade.  The  latter 
commenced  in  the  time  of  Psammetichus,  who  favoured  the  Greeks ; 
but  it  did  not  become  extensive  till  after  the  foundation  of  Alexandria, 
and  under  the  Ptolemies. 

CIX.  202.  Aokeii  tit  pm  tydivrty  ytioptrpir)  tvptOtioa.  This  sys- 
tem, it  appears  to  me,  gave  rise  to  the  invention  of  geometry.  “ Inventa 1 
enim  haec  ars  est,  tempore  quo  Nilus,  plus  aequo  crescens,  confudit 
terminos  possessionum,  ad  quos  innovandos  adhibiti  sunt  Philosophi, 
qui  lineis  diviserunt  agros  : inde  geometries  dicitur.” 

Anticlides  relates*,  however,  in  the  2nd  book  of  his  life  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  that  it  was  Moeris  who  invented  the  elements  of  this 
science,  and  that  Pythagoras  brought  them  to  perfection.  Plato7  refers 
the  invention  of  it  to  a more  distant  period,  and  attributes  it  to  Thoth, 
the  Mercury  of  the  Egyptians.  This  god  also  invented  numbers,  cal- 
culation, and  astronomy.  lamblichus  also  refers  the  custom*  of  mea- 
suring the  land  in  Egypt  to  the  time  in  which  the  reign  of  the  gods  is 
fixed,  that  is,  in  the  most  remote  ages.  We  hear  of  admeasurement 
and  division  of  the  lands  in  this  country  before  the  arrival  of  Joseph  *. 
Each  person  then  had  his  own  allotment,  Sesostris  was  undoubtedly 
the  first  who  regulated  the  taxes  by  the  survey  of  the  lands  ; but  that 
circumstance  of  itself  proves  that  the  admeasurement  was  known  before 
his  time.  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria 1 also  attributes  the  invention  of 
this  science  to  the  Egyptians,  but  without  determining  the  epoch. 

293.  ’Ec  r>)y  'EXXatia  iiravtXdeiy.  IV hich  passed  from  that  country 
into  Greece.  Pamphyla*  observes  that  Thales  of  Miletus  learned 
geometry  from  the  Egyptians,  and  brought  the  knowledge  of  it  into 
Greece.  “ Thales  Milesius ' ex  septem  illis  sapientia  memoratis  viris 
facile  praecipuus.  Fuit  enim  geometricae  penes  Graios  primus  repertor.” 

294.  IIoXov,  «cai  yyitpova.  Of  the  pole,  of  the  sun-dial,  tyc.  Wes- 
seling  understands  by  trdXov  a sun-dial ; and  he  refers  to  a passage 


* Diod.  Sic.  I.  lvii.  vol.  I.  pp.  66,  67- 

5 Sen-ins  ad  Eclog.  Virgil.  III.  41. 

6 Diog.  Laert.  VIII.  xi.  vol.  I.  p.  497. 
1 Plato  in  Phsedro,  vol.  1 1 1.  p.  274,  c. 

• Vit.  Pythagor.  XXIX.  p.  134. 


9 Genesis,  XLVII.  20. 

1 Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  I.  p.  361. 

’ Diog.  Laert.  I.  xxiv.  voL  l.  p.  16. 
* Apuleii  Florida,  p.  816. 
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of  Julius  Pollux  4,  who  says,  that  what  was  called  a clock,  might 
also  be  called  a pole.  To  KaXovpivoy  wpnXoyioy,  ijirou  iroXov 
av  tic  t’iiroi. 

I am  sorry  that  I cannot  coincide  in  opinion  with  so  able  a man.  If 
7to\og  means  a sun-dial,  what  are  we  to  understand  by  yywpiov  1 Can 
we  conceive  a sun-dial  without  either  style  or  index  ? Herodotus  very  , 

properly  mentions  the  pole  on  this  occasion,  because  he  who  would 
make  a sun-dial  ought  to  know  the  elevation  of  the  pole,  that  he  may 
place  the  style  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  globe. 

This  invention  was  then  recent  in  Greece,  since  Suidas  and  Diogenes 
Laertius  5 attribute  it  to  Anaximander,  either  as  the  inventor  or  the 
importer  of  it  from  the  Babylonians.  Now  Anaximander  was  born, 
according  to  the  same  author,  in  the  third  year  of  the  42nd  Olympiad. 

[The  roKoc  was,  properly  speaking,  the  circle  described  in  the 
heavens  by  a celestial  body  °.  The  expression  SuUpxcadtu  roy  nuXov 
signified  to  complete  the  orbit  or  the  circle  of  the  heavens T.  The  arti- 
ficial jrtiXoc,  here  spoken  of,  was  a concave  dial  on  which  the  shadow 
was  received  and  its  course  traced.] 

295.  Ta  SvuStea  pipea  rij c vpipyc-  The  division  of  the  day  into 
twelve  parts.  It  appears  from  this  passage,  that  in  the  time  of  Hero- 
dotus the  day  was  divided  into  twelve  parts.  But  we  cannot  thence 
conclude,  that  these  twelve  parts  were  denominated  hours,  as  Leo  Alla- 
tius  and  M.  Wesseling  believe.  The  time  when  the  twenty-four  parts 
of  the  day  began  to  be  distinguished  by  hours  is  not  known  ; but  it  is 
certain  that  it  was  not  very  remote;  and  the  passages  quoted  from 
Anacreon  and  Xenophon,  to  prove  the  contrary,  are  not  to  be  under- 
stood as  applying  to  what  we  call  ‘ hours.’ 

1.  In  Anacreon,  pcaorverioic  rroO'  <Spaic,  Ode  in.  signifies  only  the 
middle  of  the  night,  without  reference  to  any  particular  hour.  N vktuc 
apoXyip  in  Homer,  which  signifies  an  advanced  hour  of  the  night,  is 
explained  by  the  Scholiast’,  h too  pt.no wkt iuv  &pa,  which  is  the 
expression  of  Anacreon. 

2.  The  passage  of  Xenophon  is  not  more  decisive  * : 'O  piv  ijXto c 
tptoTttvoc  £>v  roc  ri  i Spas  rrjc  vptpas  hpir  *ol  raXXa  ndvra  oaipr)vi£ii, 

“ the  sun  shows  us  by  its  light  both  the  time  of  the  day,”  &c.  This  is 
the  true  meaning,  as  the  sequel  sufficiently  proves.  'H  Si  rvl,  Sia  to 
OKOTin’i)  tlyai,  aoatptrrTtpa  iariy,  iltrr pa  iv  rij  yotcrt  avitppyay,  & hpiv 
rac  <5pac  rrjc  vvkto c ip<f>avi( rt.  “The  darkness  rendering  it  impos- 
sible to  see  in  the  night,  they  have  made  the  stars  appear,  which  show 
us  the  time  of  the  night.”  The  expression  is  the  same  as  in  the  former 
part  of  the  paragraph.  If  the  first  is  to  be  understood  of  the  hours 

* Onomast  IX.  v.  § xlvi.  vol.  II.  817,  P-  730. 
p.  1009.  7 Achill.  Tat.  I sag.  in  Arat.  xviii. 

1 Diog.  Laiirt.  in  Anaximandro,  II.  § ii.  8 Ad  Hoineri  Odyss.  1 V.  841. 
p.  70-  3 Xenoph.  Memorab.  Socrat.  IV.  iii, 

8 Letronne,  in  the  Journ.  des  Savons,  § iv.  pp.  225,  226. 
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indicated  by  a sun-dial,  the  latter  should  apply  to  a moon-dial : now  it 
is  known,  that  this  latter  instrument  is  of  quite  modern  invention. 
That  division  of  the  day  which  has  since  been  called  an  hour,  was  then 
termed  ogpiiuv,  (ttoi\uov  l. 

CX.  296.  BairiXtvc  piv  in  ovro c pov roc  Aiyuirrcoc,  AWwiririe  ?p s£. 
Sesostris  is  the  only  king  of  Egypt  who  ruled  Ethiopia.  “ Sesostris 1 
having  assembled  his  forces,  marched  against  the  first  Ethiopians,  I 
mean  those  who  inhabit  the  south ; and  having  conquered  them,  he 
obliged  them  to  pay  him  tribute,  in  ebony,  in  gold,  and  in  elephants’ 
teeth.” 

[The  banks  of  the  Nile  in  Nubia  are  covered  with  the  monuments  of 
Amenoph  III.,  the  eighth  king  of  the  dynasty  of  which  Ramses  III. 
(Sesostris)  was  the  fourteenth.  One  of  the  granite  lions  brought  from 
Jebel  Barkcl,  above  Dongola,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum,  is  a 
monument  of  Amenoph,  and  has  his  name  graven  on  it.] 

297.  Mvgpo avra  ie  iKintro  irpu  rou  'Htfiaitmiov,  aiipiavrae  \i6i- 
vovq.  He  left  as  monuments  before  the  temple  of  V ulcan,  stone  statues. 
Mrypoavyov  is  a monument  intended  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  any 
remarkable  occurrence.  Diodorus  Siculus 1 also  says  : 11  He  (Sesostris) 
placed  in  the  temple  of  Vulcan  at  Memphis  statues  of  himself  and  of  his 
wife,  30  cubits  in  height,  and  of  his  children,  20  cubits  high.  Each 
statue  was  formed  out  of  a single  stone.” 

[The  monuments  of  Ramses  III.  are  numerous  in  Egypt  and  Nubia ; 
and  as  the  representations  of  the  kings  on  the  Egyptian  monuments 
are  all  portraits,  and  the  features  of  this  king  appear  to  have  been 
seized  with  singular  felicity,  the  statues  of  Ramses  III.,  or  the  Great, 
may  be  recognised  in  a moment.  Among  the  chief  ornaments  of  the 
Egyptian  Saloon  in  the  British  Museum,  and  indeed  one  of  the  most 
interesting  monuments  in  existence,  is  the  colossal  head  of  Ramses  the 
Great,  which  was  brought  from  Thebes.  A colossal  statue  of  the  same 
prince  was  discovered,  a few  years  ago,  by  Captain  Caviglia  in  the  ruins 
of  Memphis.  This  is  probably  the  very  statue  which  stood  before  the 
temple  of  Phthah  or  Vulcan,  and  which  Herodotus  describes.  The 
fallen  colossus  measures  37  feet  in  length,  and  with  the  legs,  which  have 
been  broken  off  and  lie  buried  in  the  rubbish,  would  perhaps  rather 
exceed  45  feet*.  A cast  of  the  head  of  this  colossus  also  may  be  seen 
at  the  British  Museum,  in  the  vestibule  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
Egyptian  Saloon.] 

298.  Xpoi'«  ptrlirttra  noWip.  Long  afterwards.  “ The  glory  of  this 
king  increased 6 with  time,  until  many  generations  afterwards,  when, 
Egypt  having  become  subject  to  the  Persians,  and  Darius  the  father  of 
Xerxes  ardently  desiring  to  have  his  statue  placed  before  that  of  Sesos- 

1 See  Pollucis  Onomast.  I.  vii.  § lxxi.  3 Id.  ibid.  lvii.  vol.  I.  p.  67. 
and  Ixxii.  vol.  I.  p.  47.  4 Row-Mini,  Men.  Istor.  III.  p.  (!8. 

1 Diod.  Sic.  I.  lv.  p.  64.  * Id.  ibid,  lviii.  vol.  1.  p.  66. 
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trig,  the  high-priest  opposed  it,  declaring,  in  the  assembly  of  the  priests, 
where  the  question  was  agitated,  that  Darius  had  not  as  yet  surpassed 
the  actions  of  that  prince.  Far  from  being  irritated  at  the  freedom  of 
the  high-priest,  Darius  was  delighted  with  it,  and  said  that  he  would 
endeavour  to  equal  Sesostris,  if  he  should  live  as  long  as  that  prince ; 
at  the  same  time  requesting  the  high-priest  to  compare  the  actions  they 
should  both  have  performed  at  the  same  age,  as  from  such  comparison 
the  best  proof  of  the  virtue  of  each  might  be  drawn.” 

299.  Anpilov  crvyyvufiiiv  non'iaaaOai.  Darius  pardoned.  We  do 
not  find  from  Herodotus  that  Darius  ever  visited  Egypt ; perhaps  the 
conduct  of  the  high-priest  might  have  been  reported  to  him.  It  would 
appear  from  a passage  of  Aristotle,  that  Darius  attacked  and  conquered 
that  country.  “Darius,"  says  he®,  “ would  not  turn  his  arms  against 
Greece,  till  he  had  subdued  Egypt : as  soon  as  he  had  accomplished 
that,  he  attacked  the  Greeks.”  In  that  case,  the  priest  of  Vulcan  may 
have  opposed  him  in  person.  Rut  the  authority  of  Aristotle  is  of  little 
weight  compared  with  that  of  our  historian.  Perhaps  in  Aristotle  we 
should  read  Xerxes,  and  not  Darius. 

CXI.  300.  Tov  -irtuca  avrov  $cp<3v.  His  son  Pheron.  Eusebius 
calls  him  Pharaoh,  and  Diodorus  Siculus 7 Sesostris.  If  it  he  true,  as 
we  learn  from  other  sources,  that  Pharaoh  was  a name  common  to  all 
the  kings  of  Egypt,  (Pheron  or  Phouron  as  it  is  written  in  the  ancient 
Coptic,)  he  may  have  been  called  Pharaoh  Sesostris,  as  there  was  a 
Pharaoh  Necho,  Pharaoh  Hophra,  which  are  the  Necho  and  A pries  of 
our  author,  (clviii.  and  clxi.) — [Pharaoh,  written  Phrah  in  Hebrew,  is 
not  derived  from  the  Coptic  Ph-ouro,  a king  or  chief,  but  from  Ph-ra  or 
Ph-re,  the  sun,  which  was  the  royal  title  *.] 

301.  Sveayayiiv  rat  yvraiieac  tc  fib/v  -rroXir.  He  assembled  the 
women  in  one  city.  Diodorus  Siculus*  calls  this  city  Hierebolos.  This 
is  perhaps  a fault  of  the  copyists.  At  all  events,  this  historian  relates 
the  same  fable,  which  he  probably  took  from  our  author ; and  we  may 
thence  conclude  that  the  corruption  of  morals  had  attained  a dreadful 
pitch  in  Egypt.  We  need  no  longer  wonder  at  the  wise  precaution  1 
taken  by  Abraham  on  entering  that  country,  or  the  excess  of  impudence 
manifested  by  the  wife  of  Potiphar  in  her  conduct  to  Joseph  *.  [But 
we  may  well  wonder  to  find  such  reflections  suggested  to  Larcher  by 
what  he  himself  very  justly  calls  a fable.] 

CXII.  302.  T ourov  be  Dbt£,ao6ai  rijv  fiatn\i)iriv  e\eyoy  drbpa  Mep- 
<phqv,  rip  ovvofxa  II pwrea  th  at.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  empire  by  a 
native  of  Memphis  whose  name  (in  the  Greek  language)  was  Proteus. 

« Aristot.  Rhetoric.  II.  xx.  p.  570,  x.  9 Diod.  Sic.  I.  lix.  vol.  I.  p.  G9. 

7 Diod.  Sic.  1.  lix.  vol.  I.  p.  60.  1 Genesis,  XII.  II,  &c. 

* Roeellini,  Mon.  Istor.  tom.  I.  p.  117.  * Id.  XXXIX.  7,  &c. 
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After  Pheron,  whom  Diodorus  Siculus  * calls  Sesostris,  there  was  a long 
succession  of  kings  who  performed  no  remarkable  action.  Several 
generations  afterwards,  Amasis,  or  Amosis,  as  other  authors  write  it, 
ascended  the  throne.  This  prince  treated  his  subjects  with  great  harsh- 
ness, punished  many  of  them  contrary  to  the  laws,  and  deprived  many 
of  their  property.  His  tyranny  was  endured  for  some  time,  till  Acti- 
sanes,  king  of  Ethiopia,  having  entered  Egypt,  the  Egyptians  revolted, 
and  placed  Actisanes  on  the  throne.  This  prince,  during  his  whole 
reign,  never  suffered  a malefactor  to  be  put  to  death  ; he  contented  him- 
self with  cutting  off  their  noses,  and  sending  them  afterwards  to  a town 
on  the  frontiers  of  Syria,  which  from  its  noseless  inhabitants  acquired 
the  name  of  Rhinocolura.  Mendes,  an  Egyptian,  by  some  called  Mar- 
rus,  succeeded  him.  On  the  death  of  this  prince  an  anarchy  ensued, 
which  lasted  for  five  generations  * ; after  which  they  elected  for  king  a 
man  of  obscure  birth,  whom  the  Egyptians  called  Cetes 4,  and  the 
Greeks  Proteus.  He  lived  at  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Troy.  With 
regard  to  what  is  reported  of  his  wonderful  knowledge  of  the  winds, 
and  his  transformation  into  the  form  of  an  animal,  of  a tree,  of  fire,  or 
any  other  object,  the  priests  concur  with  what  is  commonly  said  of  him. 
By  assiduously  frequenting  astrologers,  he  became  skilful  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  winds ; and  the  custom  observed  by  the  kings  of  Egypt 
induced  the  Greeks  to  imagine  his  metamorphosis.  These  princes  have 
a practice  of  placing  round  their  heads  figures  of  lions,  of  bulls,  and  of 
serpents,  as  emblems  of  tbeir  dignity,  sometimes  also  trees,  or  fire  with 
perfumes,  which  served  for  ornament,  and  obtained  the  admiration  of 
the  people. 

303.  TvptW  aTpaTomSny.  The  camp  of  the  Tyrians.  We  shall  see 
in  cliv.  the  camp  of  the  Ionians  and  of  the  Carians,  and  in  Josephus  8 
the  camp  of  the  Jews. 

304.  T vvSapcu).  Of  Tyndarus.  The  genealogy  of  Tyndaros  is  as 
follows  : Jupiter5 * 7,  Lacedaemon,  Amyclas,  Cynortas,  CEbalus,  Tyndarus. 
Hippocoon*  drove  away  his  brother  Tyndarus.  The  children  of  Hip- 
pocoon  having  killed  (Eonus,  son  of  Licymnius*,  and  friend  of  Her- 
cules, that  hero  marched  against  them,  defeated  them  in  a great  battle, 
killed  a great  number  of  them,  and  having  taken  possession  of  Sparta, 
restored  Tyndarus,  on  the  express  condition  that  he  should  transmit 
the  kingdom  to  his  descendants. 

CXIIT.  305.  ’AXe'SarSpov  apra/rayra  'EAtVqv  tic  2irdprijc.  Alex- 
ander having  carried  off  Helen  from  Sparta.  “ The  taking  of  Troy 


5  Diod.  Sie.  I.  Lx.  Slc.  p.  69,  &c. 

4 Ibid.  lxii.  vol.  I.  p.  71. 

4 This  name  gave  rise  to  the  fable  that 
he  was  Neptune’s  herdsman  ; xijroc  m 

Ci  reek  signifying  a marine  animal,  ‘ Cetus, 
bellua  marina.’ 


6 Antiq.  Jud.  XIV.  viii.  § ii.  p.  C96. 

7 Pausan.  III.  i.  p.  204. 

8 Diod.  Sic.  IV.  xxxiii.  p.  278. 

9 Licymnius  was  the  brother  of  Ale- 
mene.  Pausan.  III.  xv.  p.  244. 
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occurred  1184  years  before  the  Christian  era,  in  the  year  3530  of  the 
Julian  period.  The  last  year  of  the  siege  of  Troy  was  1185  years 
before  Christ,  the  year  3529  of  the  Julian  era.  Helen  1 says,  in  the 
Iliad,  that  this  was  the  20th  year  since  she  left  her  country,  and  came 
to  Troy.  Now  the  siege  of  Troy  lasted  ten  years.  It  had  then 
endured  nine  years.  To  these  nine  years  add  eleven,  to  make  up  the 
twenty  that  she  remained  in  Troy ; and  we  shall  find  that  she  was 
carried  off  by  Paris  or  Alexander  about  the  year  1204  or  1205  before 
Christ,  the  year  3510  or  3509  of  the  Julian  era,  according  to  the  sys- 
tem of  those  who  imagine  that  Paris  carried  her  directly  to  Troy.  She 
was  very  young  when  that  happened.  Theseus  had  before  carried  her 
off  when  she  was  unmarriageable,  ov  eaO’  uipav,  according  to  Hella- 
nicus  in  Plutarch  ’.  She  was  then  only  ten  years  old,  according  to 
Diodorus  Siculus  ’.  Paris  carried  her  off  fifteen  years  afterwards, 
according  to  Thrasyllus 4 ; who  counts  eleven  years  from  the  abduction 
of  Helen  by  Theseus  to  the  apotheosis  of  Hercules,  and  four  years 
from  that  to  the  carrying-off  of  the  same  beauty  by  Paris.  Helen, 
therefore,  must  have  been  forty-five  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  taking 
of  Troy.”  This  calculation  of  M.  Bellanger  is  founded  on  the  Chrono- 
logy of  Eusebius. 

306.  ’Ec  to  Aiyuwrwv  iriXayoc.  In  the  sea  of  Egypt,  Herodotus 
gives  this  name  not  only  to  that  part  of  the  sea  which  washed  the  shores 
of  Egypt,  but  also  to  that  of  the  adjacent  coasts.  Strabo  agrees  with 
him  : “ The  sea 5,"  says  he,  “ separates  into  two  gulfs  ; that  to  the  left 
is  called  the  Euxine  sea ; the  other  comprises  the  sea  of  Egypt,  of 
Pamphylia,  and  of  Issus.” 

307.  Tov  oroparot  tovtov  (pvXatoy  ry  ovvopa  i Qiuytt.  The 
governor  of  this  mouth  of  the  Nile  whose  name  was  Thonis.  Some  writers 
assert  * that  Thonis  was  king  of  the  Canopic  branch,  and  that  he  was 
the  inventor  of  medicine  amongst  the  Egyptians.  He  treated  Menelaus 
with  great  respect  before  he  had  seen  Helen ; but  when  he  had  seen 
her,  he  courted  her,  and  would  even  have  used  violence  to  obtain  her. 
Menelaus  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  this,  slew  him. 

CXVI.  308.  'Enoirjae.  When  he  describes.  Precisely  word  for  word  ; 
for  in  the  Iliad  he  has  thus  described  the  wanderings  of  Alexander. 
Kara  is  written  lonically  for  KaOa  ; because  to  make  a preposition  of  it 
which  should  govern  leXdtrqy,  as  Portus  contends  in  his  Ionian  Lexicon, 
appears  to  me  too  remote  from  the  original.  ’Eiroir\at  signifies,  ‘ has 
described  in  verse.’  ’Avcnro^tfa/  means,  ‘ I retrace  my  steps.’ 

309.  'Ewip epyrirai  Be  avrov  tv  AiopnCtoc  iptmely.  He  makes  mention 
of  him  in  the  book  entitled  the  Feats  of  Diomedes.  The  ancient  gram- 

1 Iliad.  XXIV.  765,  766.  1 Clem.  Alex.  Stromat.  I.  p.  401. 

J Plutarch,  in  Theneo,  p.  14,  e.  5 Strabo,  Geogr.  II.  p.  182,  c,  D. 

3 Diod.  Sic.  IV.  Ixiii.  p.  307-  6 Euatath.  ad  Odyss.  IV.  228.  p.  1493. 
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marians  gave  titles  of  this  kind  to  the  different  books  of  Homer.  For 
example,  they  entitled  the  first  book  the  Anger  of  Achilles;  the  fifth, 
the  Feats  of  Diomedes.  I am  the  more  inclined  to  suppress  this 
quotation,  as  the  title  is  that  given  to  the  fifth  book,  whilst  the  lines 
cited  are  taken  from  the  sixth,  verse  289  and  following. 

310.  Owi’oc  vapanoiric.  Wife  of  Thorns.  Qwvot  is  a syncope'  for 
0(!>vioc,  the  nominative  of  which  is  Gurtc. 

CXVII.  311.  Ta  Kuirpia  ima.  The  Cypriacs.  The  subject  of  this 
poem  was  the  Trojan  war  from  the  birth  of  Helen.  Venus  had  caused 
her  birth,  to  fulfil  her  promise  to  Paris  of  giving  him  a perfect  beauty, 
and  Jupiter,’,  by  the  advice  of  Momus,  had  been  a consenting  party, 
that  the  human  race  might  be  again  destroyed  by  the  Trojan  war,  which 
should  arise  out  of  this  circumstance.  As  the  author  of  the  poem 
referred  every  event  of  the  war  to  Venus,  the  goddess  of  Cyprus,  the 
poem  took  its  name  from  her.  It  does  not,  therefore,  treat  of  amorous 
adventures,  as  Dacier  appears  to  think,  in  his  notes  on  Aristotle’s 
Poetics.  That  philosopher  applauds  Homer  * for  taking  only  one  fea- 
ture of  the  Trojan  war,  as  the  subject  of  his  poem,  namely,  the  anger 
of  Achilles ; and  points  out  the  difference  between  this  plan,  and  that 
of  those  who  have  taken  the  whole  life  of  a man,  a long  period  of  time, 
or  an  action  comprising  several  distinct  parts,  as  the  authors  of  the 
Cypriacs  and  of  the  little  Iliad  have  done. 

yElian,  after  Pindar,  says ',  that  Homer  gave  the  Cypriacs  to  his 
daughter  as  a marriage-portion.  The  Pindar,  thus  mentioned,  is  pro- 
bably some  grammarian.  Others  attribute  them  to  Hegesias  ’ or  to 
Stasinus ; some  to 3 Dicaeogenes,  or  some  other  poet,  with  as  little 
foundation.  It  does  not  appear  that  Herodotus  was  acquainted 
with  the  author  of  them,  or  he  would  most  likely  have  named  him. 
St.  Clement  of  Alexandria*  contents  himself  with  mentioning  the 
author  of  the  Cypriacs,  without  giving  him  a name. 

Athenaeus  has  preserved  ‘ thirteen  verses  of  this  poem,  and  Pseudo- 
Didymus  six,  in  bis  commentary  on  the  Iliad  (I.  5). 

Many  critics,  and  amongst  them  Salmasius*,  confound  the  Cypriacs 
and  the  little  Iliad  ; but  see  the  Dissertation  of  Ryckius7 8 9. 

It  would  be  very  easy  to  compile  a long  list  of  works  attributed  to 
authors  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  them  ; I will  content  myself  with 
observing,  that  the  poem  on  the  taking  of  CEchalia  has  been  attributed 
to  Homer,  though  it  is  the  work  ’ of  Creophylus  of  Samos. 


7 Eustath.  ad  Homeri  Odyss.  IV.  228. 
p.  1493.  lin.  54,  55. 

8 Schol.  Homeri  ad  Iliad.  I.  5. 

9 A rs  Poet.  XXIII.  p.  671,  b.  c. 

1 yElian.  Var.  Hist.  IX.  xv.  vol.  II. 

p.  600. 

2 Athen.  Deipnos.  XV.  viii.  p.  682,  e. 
* Aristot.  Ars  Pott.  XVI.  p.  664,  d. 


4 In  Protreptico,  p.  26. 

4 Athen.  XV.  p.  682. 

0 Exercit.  Plm.  in  Solin.  p.  598,  col.  2. 

7 De  Primia  Italiie  Colonis,  X.  p.  446. 
See  also  Heyne’a  Excursus,  I.  ad 
yEneid.  II.  p.  279. 

8 Callimachi  Epigram.  VI.  Eustath. 
ad  Iliad.  II.  vol.  1.  p.  331. 
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CXVIII.  312.  'Ibpvdiitrav  rrjv  arpori t/v.  The  army  being  encamped. 
This  is  not  to  be  understood  of  a fortified  camp,  as  we  see  in  the  Latin 
translation.  The  Greeks  did  not  begin  to  fortify  their  camp  till  the 
tenth  year  of  the  war,  and  after  the  wrath  of  Achilles  : previous  to  that 
circumstance,  the  valour  of  that  hero  had  supplied  the  place  of  ram- 
parts. 

313.  ’Eg  3 t£t 7Xov.  Until  they  had  become,  fyc.  The  preceding 
Greek  mode  of  expression  is  peculiar  to  the  Ionians,  instead  of  ewt  ov. 
Gregory  of  Corinth  ’ very  justly  observes,  avri  mb  tut  ov,  tic  3 
\iyovaiv.  'Hp oSotoc'  ‘ec  5 UtiXov.’  See  also  the  learned  note  of  Brunck 
on  verse  89  of  the  Phoenissae  of  Euripides. 

It  was  decreed  by  fate,  that  the  city  of  Troy  should  fall.  Teucer, 
the  son  of  Scamander,  having  departed  from  the  isle  of  Crete,  arrived 
in  Asia,  and  named  the  country  after  himself  Teucria,  and  the  people 
Teucri.  Dardanus,  being  driven  from  Samothracia  by  an  inundation  *, 
repaired  to  a hill  which  was  on  the  opposite  shore.  He  wished  to  settle 
there  ; but  Apollo  dissuaded  him  from  it,  assuring  him  that  whoever 
did  so  would  be  unfortunate.  Dardanus  therefore  chose  another  hill, 
where  he  built  a city,  which  he  called  Dardania.  Having  married 
Batia,  the  sister  of  Scamander,  he  had  by  her,  Hus  and  Erichthonius. 
Ilus  died  without  children.  Erichthonius  had  by  Astyoche,  daughter 
of  Simois,  Tros.  Tros  had  by  Callirrhoe,  daughter  of  Scamander,  Ilus 
and  other  children.  Ilus  being  in  Phrygia,  the  Oracle  of  Apollo,  which 
he  consulted,  forbade  him  to  inhabit  the  hill  first  mentioned,  because  it 
was  consectated  to  the  goddess  Ate,  and  that  the  same  reason  had  pre- 
vented Dardanus  from  settling  on  it.  Ilus,  however,  having  obtained 
the  victory  in  wrestling  in  Phrygia,  had  for  his  prize  fifty  boys  and  fifty 
young  girls,  whom  he  took  with  him.  The  king 1 also  gave  him  a cow 
of  various  colours,  according  to  the  oracle,  which  commanded  him  to 
build  a city  wherever  she  should  stop.  When  she  had  arrived  on  the 
hill  of  Ate,  she  lay  down.  Ilus  therefore  founded  a city  there,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  Ilion.  Ate  was  a goddess  inimical  to  mankind. 
The  word  signifies,  ‘ damnum,’  ‘ noxa  ’ (mischief). 

CXIX.  314.  A afiuv  Cvo  iraiSla  avSpwv  imyupiwy  ivTOpd  <r< pta 
itroii)at.  Taking  two  children  of  the  natives,  he  sacrificed  them.  This 
was,  no  doubt,  to  appease  the  winds.  This  kind  of  sacrifice  was 
common  in  Greece,  but  odious  in  Egypt 5 : 

Sanguine  placastis  ventos  et  virgine  cassa. 

Amyot,  who  had  a very  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language, 
has  made  a singular  mistake  in  this  passage.  He  thus  renders  it : 
“ For,  Menelaus  not  being  able  to  obtain  favourable  weather  for  set- 

9 Gregorius  de  Dialectis,  p.  223.  * Apollodor.  III.  xi.  § iii.  p.  207- 

1 Schol.  Lycophr.  ad  Cassandr.  29.  3 Virg.  iEueid.  II.  116. 

p.  6,  col.  2.  lin.  9. 
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ting  sail,  a most  accursed  and  horrible  expedient  occurred  to  him,  he 
took  two  little  children  of  the  country  and  castrated  them ; for  which 
action,  being  hated  by  the  Egyptians,  he  fled  with  his  vessels  to 
Libya.” 

315.  To  iidivrey  tie  okov  crpdircro  oiinen  el %oy  lively  Aiyoariot. 
Towards  what  quarter  he  next  went , the  Egyptians  could  not  tell.  It 
appears  that  he  disembarked  in  Phoenicia,  before  he  reached  Greece. 

Menander  of  Pergamus*  speaks  in  his  writings  of  the  arrival  of 
Paris  in  that  country,  which  he  fixes  at  the  time  when  Hiram  gave  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  Solomon.  If  this  were  so,  we  must  refer  the 
siege  of  Troy  to  a period  192  years  subsequent  to  the  epoch  assigned 
by  Eratosthenes  and  Apollodorus,  whom  Eusebius  follows.  But  that 
writer  is  too  recent ; and  his  works  being  lost,  we  cannot  attach  any 
very  great  weight  to  them. 

CXXI.  316.  'Vap^lvirov,  Rhampsinitus.  Diodorus  Siculus 5 calls 
him  Rhemphis.  He  greatly  injured  his  subjects  by  his  avarice  and  his 
extortions.  He  amassed  in  gold  and  silver  400,000  talents,  or  more 
than  1200  millions, — an  incredible  sum. 

317.  Toe  ipyaZopevov  rdbe  The  builder  contrived  as 

follows.  Pausanias 6 relates  a similar  fable  of  Trophonius,  whose 
cavern  became  afterwards  so  famous. 

318.  Tue  handy  voledvac.  The  neck.  ‘Utrium  petiolos.’  This 
term,  which  is  here  taken  in  its  proper  acceptation,  must  be  understood 
figuratively  in  the  oracle  pronounced  to  ASgeus  7 : 

’Aokov  pe  roy  vpov-^ovra  pi)  Xvaai  ir 6Ba. 

[When  skins  are  used  as  bottles  or  to  carry  liquids,  the  legs  are 
naturally  chosen  for  the  orifices.] 

319.  ’Liri  \vfip  ltd vTwv  Zvpijoai  rac  Cellar  jrapij((5ac.  In  derision 
he  shaved  their  right  cheeks.  Throughout  the  East,  the  most  offensive 
insult  that  could  be  cast  on  a man  was  to  cut  off  his  beard.  It  was 
thus  that*  Hanun,  king  of  the  Ammonites,  treated  David’s  mes- 
sengers. To  avenge  this  insult,  that  wise  and  valiant  prince  sent  an 
army  against  Hanun.  Joab,  who  commanded  it,  conquered  him,  and 
took  possession  of  his  capital. 

320.  ’E/ioi  piv  ov  mord.  Which  I cannot  believe.  Herodotus,  as  is 
here  seen,  did  not  implicitly  believe  all  that  the  priests  told  him.  See 
exxii.,  and  a hundred  other  passages  in  this  work,  which  prove  that 
our  historian  was  not  so  credulous  as  he  has  sometimes  been  thought 
to  be. 

321.  ’ Avoraporra  Iv  ru  & p<p  n)y  xeipa..  Cutting  off  the  arm  at  the 

4 Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  I.  p.  388.  lin.  ult.  4 Pausan.  IX.  xxxvii.  p.  78o. 

et  387  ; Tatian.  Orat.  ad  Ura>c.  Iviii.  7 Euripid.  Medea,  880. 

p.  128.  * 2 Sam.  X.  4. 

9 Diod.  Sic.  I.  lxii.  p.  71-  sub  finem. 
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shoulder.  The  Greek  word  x«p  is  often  used  to  signify  the  arm  and 
hand  together.  Palladius  thus  expresses  himself  in  his  Commentary 
on  Hippocrates  de  Fracturis*:  A u ci  t Herat  on  ra  rijt  x9 * llpoc  pt'pij 
rpi'a  tiatv.  ’Uv  ro  piv  tv  caXiIrni  iSpoQ'  to  it  dWo,  axpa  \tip'  ro 
it  fitaov,  wfjxvc.  “ It  must  be  understood  that  the  arm  {\tip)  is  com- 
posed of  three  parts  ; one  of  which  is  called  the  shoulder  (wpoc),  the 
other,  the  hand  (avpa  xf'P>  verbatim,  the  extremity  of  the  arm),  that  of 
the  middle,  the  elbow  Galen  is  still  more  precise  : “ There 

is,”  says  he  *,  “ a certain  analogy  between  the  parts  of  the  entire  arm, 
ty) e \tipoc  oXijc,  and  those  of  the  scelos '.  The  arm  (/?p a\io>y)  answers 
in  the  xltP  to  the  thigh  in  the  scelos,  and  the  elbow  to  the  tibia.  The 
remaining  part,  the  extremity  of  the  arm,  (arpa  xllP’  the  hand,)  has 
an  analogy  to  the  foot,  and  we  have  no  particular  word  to  express  it.  . . 
...  It  is  therefore  with  reason  that  Hippocrates  has  said  simply  the 
foot,  irowc,  without  adding  the  epithet  aKpoe,  and  that  he  has  not  simply 
said  xe,P’  hut  has  joined  to  it  the  epithet  arpa  (the  extremity  of  the 
arm,  or  the  hand).” 

The  same  thing  is  clearly  expressed  in  Demetrius  Phalereus  ’ : “As 
the  arm,  x£‘P>  is  a certain  whole,  of  which  the  different  divisions,  as  the 
fingers  and  the  elbow,  are  parts,  each  of  these  parts  having  a configu- 
guration  peculiar  to  itself,  and  smaller  parts  belonging  to  it ; so  also 
may  any  sentence,  which  comprises  one  great  whole,  include  many 
parts,  each  of  which  may  be  complete  in  itself.” 

Homer  also  very  frequently  uses  this  word  in  the  same  sense  * : 

N v£,t  it  piv  Kara.  x^Pa  H*aVvi  ayKwvoc  tvepdtv. 

‘ He  wounded  him  in  the  middle  of  the  arm,  below  the  elbow.’ 

Kara  S'  alpa  ycovrdrov  ifipte  x£<p"C  *. 

‘ The  blood  flowed  from  his  arm,  freshly  wounded.’  The  proof  that 
in  this  place  xE‘P  signifies  the  arm,  is,  that  in  verse  529  he  had  said, 
Mr)ptoyr)t  ....  iovpl  /3 pax‘oya  rvif/iv,  ‘ Merion  struck  him  with  his 
spear  in  the  arm.’  When  the  same  poet  wishes  to  indicate  the  hand, 
he  often  adds  £7rl  Kapjrrp.  'ClpxcvrT’  aXXryXuv  In i capiry  x£‘pac  txovrtc*, 

‘ Saltabant  alter  alterius  tenentes  manus.’ 

322.  NtcpoD  npoo<pd.Tov.  Of  the  man  newly  dead.  The  grammarians 
hold  that  7rpu<70aroc  is  used  only  in  conjunction  with  veicpoc,  to  signify  a 
man  newly  dead.  Phrynichus 7 confesses  that  he  long  hesitated  on  this 
point ; but  that  at  length  he  found  it  employed  with  another  substau- 


9 Palladius  in  lib.  Hippocrntis  de  F rac- 
turis,  p.  201,  sect.  vi.  ex  edit.  Foesii. 

1 Galen,  in  Hippocr.  de  Fracturis, 
vol.  V.  p.  542.  lin.  22. 

2 The  scelos,  rnciXog,  comprises  the 
thigh,  the  leg,  and  the  foot. 


5 Pemet.  Phaler.de  Elocutione,  p.  645. 

4 Homeri  Iliad.  XI.  252. 

1 Id.  ibid.  XI  11.53!). 

5 Id.  ibid.  XVIII.  594. 

1 Phrvn.  Eclog.  Pictionum  Attic, 
p.  (ill. 
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tive  in  the  Andromeda  of  Sophocles : EvpioKero  Be  Eo<pOKXrjg  ev  rfj 

'A vBpOfitfy  TtOt'ti  (JVTt u" 

MijJtV  <po[ii~ioOai  TTpoatpa rovQ  lirioToXdc, 

‘ Do  not  fear  recent  orders.’ 

The  Andromeda  was  a satirical  piece. 

CXXII.  323.  KeT0t  ev yuvfievetv  rrj  Atiprjrpi.  He  there  played  at 
dice  with  Ceres.  M.  Szathmari  explains  this  as  alluding  to  the  years 
of  plenty  and  of  scarcity,  which  happened  during  the  reign  of  this  king. 
See  his  dissertation  on  the  Pharaohs,  printed  at  Franeker. 

“ The  Egyptians  considering  the  earth  * as  the  common  receptacle  of 
every  thing  that  is  born,  give  it  the  name  of  mother.  The  Greeks  call 
it  Demeter,  a word  nearly  approaching  to  that  meaning,  though  a little 
changed  by  lapse  of  time.  They  formerly  called  it  Gemeter  (mother 
earth)  : witness  Orpheus,  where  we  read,  r ij  pt'injp  rdvratv  Arjpi/rpp 
irXouroBoreipa,  ‘ Mother  Earth,  Demeter,  who  givest  us  all  sorts  of 
riches.’  ” 

CXXIII.  324.  *Oc  aedpuiiTov  oOavaroc.  That  the  soul  of  man 

is  immortal.  Herodotus  does  not  say,  that  the  Egyptians  were  the 
first  who  believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul ; but  that  they  were 
the  first  who  maintained  that  the  soul,  being  immortal,  passed  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  body  into  that  of  some  other  animal.  I do  not 
doubt  that  the  Egyptians  always  believed  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.  It  would  be  easy  to  prove  that  Noah  believed  it.  The  dogma 
was,  no  doubt,  handed  down  to  his  posterity.  Misraim,  his  grandson, 
peopled  Egypt ; and  thus  the  immortality  of  the  soul  was  always  known 
in  that  country.  Mr.  Bruce  therefore  was  wrong  in  affirming,  that  the 
scarabajus*  could  not  be  an  emblem  of  the  resurrection  or  immortality 
of  the  soul,  “ because,  at  the  time  when  this  emblem  was  invented,  its 
immortality  had  not  been  an  object  of  contemplation  by  mankind.”  If 
the  scarabaeu3  has  never  been  the  emblem  of  immortality  in  Egypt,  it 
certainly  is  not  for  the  reason  adduced  by  Bruce  *. 

As  to  the  dogma  of  the  metempsychosis,  Herodotus  may  be  in  the 
right.  The  tenet  of  immortality  had  gradually  degenerated  into  that 
of  the  transmigration  of  the  soul.  The  Indians  claim  this  latter  opinion 
as  originating  with  them  ; and  it  is  probable  that  Osiris  or  Sesostris, 
who  conquered  them,  may  have  brought  back  the  doctrine  into  Egypt. 
Much  has  been  written  on  the  subject,  which  still  remains  in  the  same 
obscurity,  and  is  likely  to  remain  so.  The  safer  plan  is  to  confess  our 
ignorance. 


8 Diod.  Sic.  I.  xii.  vol.  I.  p.  16.  Nile,  book  II.  chap.  vi.  p.  127. 

• Travels  to  discover  the  source  of  the  1 See  llorua  Apollo,  I.  x.  xii  ; II.  xii. 
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325.  T ovT<j>  Tip  Xdyjj  ti<rl  ol  'EXXijratr  eypi)aa tto.  Some  of  the 
Greeks  have  adopted  this  opinion.  The  immortality  of  the  soul  had 
long  before  been  known  in  Greece ; the  poems  of  Homer  clearly 
assume  it.  But  it  is  not  to  this  doctrine  that  Herodotus  here  alludes  ; 
he  rather  speaks  of  those  philosophers  who  adopted  the  doctrine  of  the 
metempsychosis.  Pherecydes  of  Syros  is  the  first,  according  to  Cicero, 
who  advocated  that  of  immortality:  “Pherecydes2  Syrius  primus 
dixit  animos  esse  hominum  sempiternos.”  Tatian  maintains,  on  the 
contrary3 * 5,  that  Pherecydes  attacked  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and 
that  Aristotle  inherited  tjiis  opinion  from  him.  The  learned  Wesseling 
has  restored,  with  his  usual  ability,  the  text  of  Tatian,  which  had  evi- 
dently been  altered.  nvOayupac  Evfopfios  ytyeyrjodui  tprjaiy,  to v 
4>f ptxubovs  bbyparoQ  i:\ripov6pos  tort'  o be  ’Apnrrort'Xijc  r»;c  4/VX^'- 
biafiaXXci  rr)v  aOayacrtav.  ‘ Pythagoras  says,  that  he  was  formerly 
Euphorbus.  He  is  the  inheritor  of  the  dogma  of  Pherecydes.  As  to 
Aristotle,  he  attacked  the  immortality  of  the  soul.’ 

The  Gauls  thought  that  the  souls  of  men  were  immortal,  and  that 
they  passed  from  the  body  of  one  man  into  that  of  another.  The  Druids 
endeavoured  to  instil  this  notion  into  their  disciples.  Caesar  positively 
affirms  this  in  his  Commentaries ’,  and  his  testimony  is  supported  by 
that  of  Diodorus  Siculus3,  and  also  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus*. 

The  Gauls  carried  the  matter  so  far,  that  on  lending  money,  they 
required  that  it  should  be  repaid  them  in  the  other  world,  so  persuaded 
were  they  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  I should  not  hesitate,  says 
Valerius  Maximus  ’,  from  whom  I have  borrowed  this  trait,  to  pro- 
nounce them  madmen,  if  the  philosopher  Pythagoras  had  not  thought 
with  them : “ dicerem  stultos,  nisi  idem  Braccati  sensissent,  quod 
Palliatus  Pythagoras  sensit.” 

It  is  likely  that  the  Druids  derived  this  doctrine  from  the  Greeks, 
and  indeed  this  latter  supposition  is  by  no  means  improbable.  The  city 
of  Marseilles,  says  Strabo  *,  excelled  in  philosophy  and  eloquence  ; the 
Gauls  thence  derived  their  knowledge  : they  acquired  indeed  such  a 
partiality  for  the  Greeks,  that  their  contracts  were  drawn  up  in  Greek. 
Alexander,  surnamed  Polyhistor,  nevertheless  contended  that  Pytha- 
goras * had  borrowed  his  doctrine  from  the  Gauls.  This  opinion  is  at 
variance  with  all  probability ; and  as  it  is  supported  by  no  other  writer, 
I do  not  think  it  necessary  to  dwell  on  it  any  longer. 


CXXIV.  326.  XtWct.  Cheops.  Diodorus  Siculus  here  proceeds  on 
different  information.  After  Rhampsinitus,  whom,  as  I have  observed 
before,  he  calls  Rliemphis,  there  were  seven  1 kings  who  performed 


2 Cicer.  Tuscul.  Disput.  I.  § xvi. 

3 Tatian.  Orat.  ad  Grtecos,  xli.  pp.  88, 
89. 

* Cms.  Comm,  de  Bel.  Gal.  VI.  xv. 

5  Diod.  Sic.  V.  xxviiL  p.  302. 


6 Amm.  Marcell.  XV.  ix.  p.  70. 

7 Valor.  Max.  II.  vi.  § x. 

3 Strabo,  Geogr.  IV.  p.  273,  B. 

• Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  I.  p.  307,  lin.  18. 
1 Diod.  Sic.  1.  lxiii.  vol.  1.  p.  72. 
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nothing  worthy  of  notice.  The  eighth,  whom  he  calls  Chembes  or 
Chemmis,  or,  according  to  some  readings,  Chemnis,  is  the  Cheops  of 
Herodotus. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  guess  what  could  induce  M.  De  Pauw  to 
defend  this  prince,  and  to  reject  as  a fable  all  that  Herodotus  relates  of 
his  despotic  government 1 ; as  though  despotism  were  not  a malady 
incidental  to  kings  in  general,  and  as  if  they  did  not  almost  all  endea- 
vour to  introduce  it  into  their  dominions.  Egypt  originally  possessed 
good  laws,  which  were  doubtless  observed  for  many  ages,  during  which 
the  people  were  happy ; but  the  princes  endeavoured  by  degrees  to  get 
rid  of  the  restraint  which  those  laws  imposed  on  them,  and  at  length 
succeeded  in  their  object. 

M.  Voltaire  was  right  in  considering  the  pyramids  as  a proof  of  the 
slavery  of  the  Egyptians,  and  he  very  justly  remarks  that  the  English 
could  not  be  compelled  to  construct  such  edifices,  though  they  arc  much 
more  powerful  than  the  Egyptians  then  were. 

[The  Cheops  of  Herodotus  is  the  Suphis  or  Saophis  of  other  writers. 
It  is  easy  to  perceive  the  identity  of  Suphis  with  Sbupho,  which  latter 
name  has  been  read  in  a royal  cartouche  in  the  tombs  at  Sakkara 
The  name  Saophis  is  explained  by  Eratosthenes  4 to  mean  long-haired, 
Koixaari) c,  and,  in  fact,  Shupho  signifies  ‘ much  hair.’  This  king’s  name 
has  been  found  also  cut  on  some  of  the  stones  of  the  pyramid  erected 
by  him  ; where  it  probably  served  to  mark  the  date.] 

327.  T>je  oCou.  The  causeway.  “ The  stones  * might  be  conveyed 
by  the  canal  that  runs  about  two  miles  north  of  the  pyramids,  and  from 
thence  part  of  the  way  by  this  extraordinary  causeway  ; for  at  this 
time  there  is  a causeway  from  that  part  extending  about  1000  yards  in 
length  and  20  feet  wide,  built  of  hewn  stone : the  length  of  it  agreeing 
so  well  with  the  account  of  Herodotus,  is  a strong  confirmation  that  this 
causeway  has  been  kept  up  ever  since,  though  some  of  the  materials  of 
it  may  have  been  changed,  all  being  now  built  with  free-stone.  It  is 
strengthened  on  each  side  with  semicircular  buttresses,  about  14  feet  in 
diameter,  and  30  feet  apart  ; there  are  61  of  these  buttresses,  beginning 
from  the  north  : 60  feet  further,  it  turns  to  the  west  for  a little  way, 
then  there  is  a bridge  of  about  12  arches,  20  feet  wide,  built  on  piers 
that  are  10  feet  wide.  Above  100  yards  further,  there  is  such  another 
bridge,  beyond  which  the  causeway  continues  about  100  yards  to  the 
south,  ending  about  a mile  from  the  pyramids  where  the  ground  is 
higher.  The  country  over  which  the  causeway  is  built  being  low,  and 
the  water  lying  on  it  a great  while,  seems  to  have  been  the  reason  for 
building  this  causeway  at  first,  and  for  continuing  to  keep  it  in  repair.” 

“ If  you  want  any  other  • subject  to  satisfy  your  curiosity,  you  need 


* Recherches  Pliilosophiques  sur  les 
Egyptiens  et  les  Chinois,  tom.  II.  p.  73. 

» Rosellini,  Mon.  Istor.  tom.  I.p.  128. 
4 Syncellus,  p.  102. 


J Pococke’s  Description  of  the  East, 
vol.  I.  p.  42. 

6 Nordcn’s  Travels  in  Egypt  and 
Nubia,  voL  I.  p.  80. 
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only  approach  some  antique  bridges,  of  which  I have  drawn  the  plans, 
the  sections,  and  the  profiles,  and  which  are  situated  east  by  north  of 
Gizeh,  and  north  by  west  of  the  Pyramids.  They  arc  raised  upon  a 
plain  every  year  overflowed  at  the  time  of  the  rising  of  the  waters  of 
the  Nile,  at  about  half  a league  from  the  mountains,  and  the  same  dis- 
tance from  the  first  pyramid.  These  bridges  are  two  in  number.  The 
first  extends  north  and  south,  and  the  second  east  and  west.  They 
know  not  at  present  the  use  of  them.  Their  situation,  in  a tract  of 
country  that  is  not  more  exposed  to  the  waters  than  the  other  plains, 
gives  some  surprise ; and  it  is  not  possible  to  conceive  the  reason  of 
their  foundation,  unless  we  suppose  that  there  was  formerly  a calisch7 8 
[khalij,  i.  e.  canal]  in  that  place.  Their  fabric  and  the  inscriptions  that 
we  read  on  them  show  that  they  are  the  works  of  the  Saracens '.  That 
which  extends  from  the  north  to  the  south  has  ten  arches  upon  241  feet 
in  length  and  20  feet  4 inches  in  breadth.  Their  height  above  the 
horizon  is  22  feet.  They  are  built  with  great  free-stone,  almost  as  soft 
as  that  of  Bentheim.  These  two  bridges,  distant  from  each  other  400 
paces,  have  adjoining  a wall  of  bricks  in  the  manner  of  a mole,  and 
which  begins  at  each  extremity  of  the  two  bridges,  but  terminates  in 
nothing.” 

So  wide  a difference  as  80  feet  in  the  dimensions  given  by  these  tra- 
vellers, induces  me  to  think,  that  the  bridge  described  by  Norden  is  the 
second  mentioned  by  Dr.  Pococke,  and  of  which  he  does  not  give  the 
measurement. 

328.  Ai  TTupa/n'cec.  The  pyramids.  It  will  perhaps  not  be  deemed 
superfluous  to  venture  a word  or  two  here  as  to  the  use  for  which  the 
pyramids  were  designed. 

1.  Men  wishing  to  gratify  their  vanity,  usually  left  behind  them  some 
monuments  which  they  hoped  would  keep  them  in  remembrance. 
Mounds  of  earth  were  thrown  up  on  their  tombs,  which  perpetuated 
their  names  ; these  were  sometimes  raised  on  the  borders  of  the  sea, 
that  they  might  serve  as  beacons  to  the  mariners,  and  be  seen  at  a 
distance.  Some'of  these  structures  were  of  enormous  dimensions : that 
erected  on  the  tomb  of  Alyattes,  king  of  Sardis s,  was  6 stadia  2 plcthra, 
that  is  to  say,  598  fathoms  2 feet  10  inches,  in  circumference,  and  13 
plethra,  that  is,  204  fathoms  3 feet  9 inches,  in  width.  It  was  formed 
of  earth  piled  up,  and  banked  up  with  stones.  Gyges  erected  in 
honour  of  his  mistress  a monument  so  high,  that  it  was  seen  all  over 
the  country  enclosed  by  Mount  Tmolus.  It  is  therefore  easy  to  con- 


7 Herodotus  in  this  paragraph  speaks 
of  a canal  which  conducted  the  waters  of 
the  Nile  to  the  first  pyramid,  and  which 
winding  round  it  formed  an  island,  on 
which  it  was  situated. 

8 The  canal  above  mentioned  proves 
that  they  had  likewise  built  bridges. 


These  perhaps  may  have  been  repaired 
by  the  Saracens,  which  is  all  we  can 
infer  from  Captain  Norden’s  account  ; it 
will  be  seen  by  the  quotation  from 
Pococke,  that  the  causeway  itself  had 
been  repaired. 

8 Herod.  1.  xciii. 
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ccivc  that  the  kings  of  Egypt  may  have  formed  the  design  of  construct- 
ing for  themselves  monuments  still  more  splendid. 

2.  When  we  recollect  the  peculiar  care  that  was  taken  of  corpses  in 
Egypt ; that  they  were  embalmed  at  great  expense  of  money,  labour, 
and  care ; that  they  were  placed  in  grottoes  cut  expressly  in  the  rock, 
where  some  are  found  to  this  day ; if  we  consider  that  these  grottoes 
were  cut  with  much  labour,  to  receive  the  corpses  of  private  individuals, 
what  may  we  not  expect  from  the  pride  of  kings,  ambitious  to  distin- 
guish themselves  from  the  multitudes  they  governed  ? 

3.  The  ancients  inform  us,  that  these  pyramids  were  used  as  sepul- 
chres for  the  kings.  If  the  founders  of  the  two  first  were  not  placed 
within  them,  it  was  because,  as  we  learn  from  Diodorus  Siculus ',  they 
feared  that  the  multitude,  whom  during  their  lives  they  had  oppressed, 
would  after  their  death  force  an  entrance  into  the  tomb,  and  tear  their 
bodies  in  pieces.  Strabo  likewise  says’,  that  the  pyramids  were  des- 
tined for  the  sepulture  of  the  kings.  Dr.  Shaw  asserts  ’,  that  the 
second  and  the  third  pyramid  could  not  serve  as  burial-places  for  their 
authors,  because  they  are  absolutely  closed  up,  and  there  is  no  entrance 
whatever.  But  suppose  that  the  original  entrance  has  been  closed  up 
with  such  art  as  wholly  to  conceal  it ; what  then  becomes  of  his  dic- 
tum ? “ There  are,  at  the  sides,”  says  Strabo,  “ about  the  middle, 
stones  that  may  be  moved  ; when  this  is  done,  a winding  passage  is 
found,  which  leads  to  the  coffin.” 

4.  If  the  Egyptians,  in  constructing  these  pyramids,  had  intended 
to  transmit  to  the  latest  posterity  the  most  striking  features  of  their 
history  and  their  most  valuable  discoveries  in  science,  they  would  have 
engraved  these  things  in  a manner  likely  to  resist  the  injuries  of  time. 
The  hieroglyphics  on  the  obelisks  remain  to  this  day,  and  others  are 
seen  on  various  monuments  of  the  highest  antiquity.  Why  then  are 
there  none  upon  the  pyramids  ? If  time  has  effaced  them,  how  comes 
it  to  have  spared  those  of  the  obelisks  ? But  let  us  hear  what  Norden 
says. 

That  intelligent  and  inquiring  traveller,  after  observing  that  there 
are  no  hieroglyphics  on  the  pyramids,  adds 4 : “ Time  could  not  have 
effaced  them ; for  if  they  had  put  any  there,  they  would  not  have  com- 
mitted them  to  a stone  of  sand,  but  to  a hard  one,  which  would  have 

certainly  preserved  them  to  the  present  age The  monuments 

and  edifices  where  they  were  employed,  are  almost  entirely  covered 
with  them.” 

5.  It  appears  to  me,  from  the  very  construction  of  the  pyramids,  that 
they  never  bore  any.  They  should  be  entirely  cased  with  marble  ; 
some  of  them  are  still  partly  so  with  polished  marble,  on  which  not  the 
slightest  indication  of  any  characters  or  engravings  appears.  Add  to 

1 Diod.  Sic.  I.  Ixiv.  vol.  T.  pp.  73,  74.  edit.  4tn,  p.  330. 

1 Strabo,  XVII.  p.  1161,  c.  4 Norden’s  Travels  in  Egypt  and 

’ Slmw’s  Travels,  vol.  II.  p.  152.  2nd  Nubia,  vol.  I.  p.  94. 
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this,  that  Herodotus  tells  us,  that  there  were  figures  of  animals  on  the 
sides  of  the  causeway,  and  on  the  pyramid  which  was  at  the  extremity 
of  the  labyrinth  *.  These  figures  of  animals  I conjecture  to  have  been 
hieroglyphics.  As  our  historian  has  especially  remarked  this  circum- 
stance with  regard  to  the  causeway  and  this  particular  pyramid,  is  it 
likely  that  he  would  have  omitted  to  mention  it  in  describing  the  other 
pyramids  ? 

[That  the  pyramids  were  tombs  has  been  placed  beyond  doubt  by 
discovery  of  sepulchral  remains  within  them.] 

329.  Mi/vde  eicri  irirrc  arddioi'  evpog  Si,  Sina  opyvtai.  Five  stadia 
long  by  ten  orgyias  wide.  The  breadth  of  the  causeway,  according  to 
Herodotus,  exceeds  Dr.  Pococke’s  account  by  36  feet,  2 inches,  8| 
lines. 

The  length  agrees  very  well  with  Dr.  Pococke’s  account ; but  in  the 
breadth  the  difference  is  remarkable.  It  having  been  repaired,  and  the 
materials  changed,  as  that  learned  traveller  remarks,  -we  may  conclude, 
that  for  some  unknown  reason  its  breadth  has  been  reduced.  In  fact,  a 
causeway  destined  for  the  carriage  of  stones  of  so  immense  a size  as 
those  used  in  the  construction  of  the  pyramids  could  not  have  been  so 
narrow  as  it  is  now. 

Diodorus  Siculus  ‘ thought  that  this  causeway  did  not  exist  in  his 
time,  but  that  it  had  been  destroyed  after  the  construction  of  the  pyra- 
mids, because  it  was  no  longer  useful.  It  should  appear  that  his  obser- 
vation was  defective ; nor  is  this  the  only  instance  in  which  he  appears 
to  merit  that  reproach. 

[The  causeways  at  present  existing  in  the  plain  of  Gizeh  were  pro- 
bably constructed  by  the  Caliphs,  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  ancient 
causeway.] 

330.  ’Ejri  rot  \o<f>ov.  At  the  hill.  “The  pyramids7  are  not  situated 
in  plains,  but  upon  the  rock  that  is  at  the  foot  of  the  high  mountains 
which  accompany  the  Nile  in  its  course,  and  constitute  these  paration 
betwixt  Egypt  and  Libya."  “The  rock’  not  being  throughout  even, 
they  have  smoothed  it  by  the  chisel,  as  we  discover  in  several  places : 
and  this  artificial  plain  has  a sloping  on  the  north  side,  and  on  the  east 
side ; which  favoured  on  the  latter  the  making  of  divers  causeways, 
that  gave  conveniency  of  transporting  the  materials  necessary  for  the 
pyramids.  This  plain  may  have  fourscore  feet  of  perpendicular  eleva- 
tion above  the  horizon  of  the  ground  that  is  always  overflowed  by  the 
Nile  ; and  it  is  a Danish  league  in  circumference.” 

[Herodotus  says  a little  lower  down  (cxxvii),  that  the  hill  on  which 
the  two  greatest  pyramids  stand,  has  an  elevation  of  100  feet.  In 
May,  1837,  Colonel  Howard  Vyse  found  the  base  of  the  great  pyramid 
to  be  146  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Nile,  the  bed  of  which  has  risen 

‘ Herodot  II.  cxlviii.  7 Norden’s  Travels,  vol.  I.  p.  67. 

6 Diod.  Sic.  I.  lxiii.  vol.  I.  p.  73.  * Id.  ibid.  p.  71. 
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probably  30  feet  since  the  time  of  Herodotus.  The  base  of  the  second 
pyramid  is  about  33  feet  higher.] 

331.  Tali'  inro  ytj  v ottcrifiaTiov.  The  subterranean  chambers.  “The 
second  pyramid  9 has  a fosse  cut  in  the  rock  to  the  north  and  west  of  it, 
which  is  about  90  feet  wide  and  30  feet  deep ; there  are  small  apart- 
ments cut  from  it  into  the  rock,  some  of  which  are  double.  Over  the 
doors,  about  10  feet  from  the  ground,  are  holes  cut  in  the  rocks,  so  as 
to  let  in  the  ends  of  stones,  which  I suppose  were  for  the  cover  of  a 
portico,  being  laid  on  pillars  that  might  be  before  these  apartments. 
Ten  feet  higher,  are  holes  cut  in  like  manner  in  the  rock  ; so  that  they 
might  have  designed  to  make  other  apartments  over  these,  cut  likewise 
out  of  the  rock,  and  to  have  a gallery  before  them  as  below.” 

332.  Tac  eiroitero  Oi)i cat  tutvry . Which  he  made  as  tombs  for  him- 
self. The  passages  and  the  sarcophagus  have  been  discovered,  and  we 
can  therefore  no  longer  doubt  that  these  pyramids  were  intended  for  the 
tombs  of  kings. 

333.  Tqc  sari  xajTiiKij  fiirtovov  (Kaurov  diroi  ir\idpa,  iovonc  rerpa- 
yoirov,  Ka'i  vxj/oc  \trov.  It  is  eight  hundred  feet  wide  on  each  face,  being 
quadrangular,  and  of  equal  height.  Various  authors  differ  very  much 
in  their  accounts  of  the  dimensions  of  this  pyramid.  Herodotus  gives 
it  eight  plethra  in  breadth,  that  is  to  say,  800  feet ; Strabo  ‘,  a little 
more  than  a stadium  (probably  a stadium  of  10  to  the  mile) ; 
Diodorus  Siculus,  seven  plethra*,  or  700  feet:  and  Pliny*,  883 
feet. 

I will  take  occasion  here  to  correct  a singular  error  of  Father  Har- 
douin.  Pliny,  having  said  that  the  diameter  of  the  pyramid  from  angle 
to  angle  is  883  feet,  proceeds  to  its  diameter  at  its  summit,  which  he 
states  to  be  25  feet,  ‘ latitudo  a cacumine  pedes  25.’  Father  Hardouin 
has  changed  this  reading  to  1 altitudo  a cacumine,  pedes  xv.  S. ; ’ that 
is  to  say,  from  the  base  to  the  summit,  a height  of  15,500  feet.  A 
reading  more  absurd  cannot  possibly  be  imagined.  According  to  this 
calculation,  the  pyramid  was  more  than  a league  high  ; and  as  its  dia- 
meter was  equal  to  its  height,  it  must  have  been  a league  wide  also.  Pliny 
however  tells  us,  that  at  the  base  it  was  but  883  feet  wide.  Greaves ' 
allows  it  only  693  feet.  Pococke  and  Norden  do  not  mention  its 
diameter.  But  as  we  learn  from  Herodotus  that  its  height  was  the 
same,  and  as  Norden  says  it  is  500  feet  high,  we  must  conclude  that  he 
allows  the  same  width  to  its  base.  According  to  Le  Bruyn,  the  width 
of  the  great  pyramid  is  750  feet. 


9 Pococke’s  Description,  vol.  I.  p.  45. 
What  Dr.  Pococke  Bays  of  these  fosses 
ami  the  subterranean  apartments,  shows 
that  he  applies  to  the  second  pyramid 
that  which  is  peculiar  to  the  first.  We 
do  not  find  in  Herodotus  that  any  of 
these  works  were  seen  about  the  second. 
The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  Mr. 


Norden.  Sec  plates  50  and  62  of  his 
first  vol.,  where  he  giv.es  the  plan  of 
four  canals. 

1 Strabo,  XVII.  p.  1161,  c. 

1 Diod.  Sic.  I.  lxiii.  vol.  1.  p.  72. 

1 Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  XXXVI.  xii.  p.  738, 
lin.  14. 

4 Pyramidographia,  p.  68. 
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The  admeasurement  of  Diodorus  Siculus  approaches  nearly  to  that 
of  Greaves,  a skilful  mathematician  ; but  that  of  Le  Bruyn  comes  the 
nearest  to  Herodotus. 

“ Thus  much  then s,  in  general,  may  be  said  in  defence  and  vindica- 
tion of  errors ' and  disagreements  of  this  kind,  that  at  present  none  of 
the  sides  of  this  pyramid  are  upon  one  exact  level : for  there  is  a descent 
in  passing,  from  the  entrance  into  it,  all  along  by  the  eastern  corner  to 
the  southern  ; there  is  again  an  ascent  from  this  to  the  western  point ; 
whilst  the  sides  which  regard  the  w.  and  the  n.  have  been  greatly 
encroached  upon  by  those  large  drifts  of  sand  which  the  Etesian  winds, 
during  a long  course  of  years,  have  brought  with  them.  As,  therefore, 
it  will  be  difficult  to  find  its  true  horizontal  base  or  foundation ; it  being 
likewise  uncertain  (which  is  the  chief  thing  to  be  considered)  how  far 
these  drifts  of  sand  may  have  been  accumulated  above  it;  all  calcula- 
tions of  this  kind  must  be  very  different  and  exceedingly  precarious, 
owing  to  the  position  of  the  adjacent  sands,  and  to  other  circum- 
stances at  the  time,  particularly  when  these  observations  were  made.” 

[It  is  impossible  to  allow  Herodotus  the  praise  of  pains-taking  accu- 
racy which  Larcher  would  claim  for  him.  The  width  of  the  great 
pyramid  is  now  ascertained  to  be  710  French6,  or  764  English  feet;  its 
perpendicular  height  is  but  450  English  feet'’.  It  is  probable  that  the 
dimension  which  guided  its  constructors  was  expressed  in  round  num- 
bers, and  was  500  Egyptian  cubits. 

With  respect  to  the  measure  given  by  Pliny,  which  affects  so  much 
the  appearance  of  exactness,  it  has  been  well  suggested,  that  the 
Roman  naturalist  probably  learned  the  measures  of  the  pyramids  in 
great  cubits,  and  that  he  confounded  the  spitham®  or  half  cubits  with 
feet,  a kind  of  confusion  of  which  there  are  many  examples.  In  fact, 
the  side  of  the  great  pyramid  is  equal  in  length  to  441  £ cubits  of  the 
Nilometer  at  Elephantine  8.] 

CXXV.  334.  'A vajiadpwv  rpoiror.  In  the  form  of  steps.  The  text 
adds,  ‘ which  some  call  xptWat,  and  others  fiuptSe e.’  The  Bomides 
are  small  altars,  or  rather  little  pedestals.  As  to  the  Cross®,  see  Wes- 
seling’s  notes.  These  steps  are  distinct  layers  of  stones ; each 
ascending  layer  being  kept  within  that  which  is  beneath  it.  The 
various  travellers  differ  greatly  as  to  the  number  of  these  layers,  as  we 
sec  from  M.  Savary. 

335.  Toiaiirr)v  to  irpwrov  iirtt  rt  iiroirjtray  avrriv.  When  they  had 
once  set  one  of  these  layers.  These  pyramids  were  formed  of  different 
tiers  of  stone,  each  keeping  within  that  below  it,  and  thus  diminishing 
towards  the  top  ; so  that  each  side  of  the  pyramid  presented  a sort  of 

5 Shaw’s  Travels,  p.  414  ; of  2nd  7 Vyse,  Operations  in  the  Pyramids 
edition,  4to,  p.  307.  at  Gizcli,  II.  p.  106. 

• Descr.  de  l’Egypte,  I.  p.  614.  8 Bockh,  Metrol.  Untersucb.  p.  241. 
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staircase.  On  the  first  tier  was  erected  a machine  to  raise  the  stones 
to  that  above  it,  and  upon  this  another,  and  so  on.  By  no  other 
method  perhaps  could  such  enormous  stones  have  been  raised  to  so 
great  a height ; although  the  stupendous  edifices  of  antiquity  lead  us  to 
the  conclusion,  that  mechanical  science  had,  even  in  those  remote  ages, 
attained  the  highest  perfection.  When  the  pyramids  were  finished, 
they  were  cased  with  marble  or  some  other  material ; so  that  they  pre- 
sented to  the  eye  only  a level  slope.  This  coating  was  begun  from 
the  top,  as  reason  would  dictate.  This  was  considered  the  finishing 
stroke  of  the  work,  and  is  described  by  Herodotus  by  the  word 

IhCTTUltU). 

336.  ’E&irotqOij  c’  iSv  ra  d vwrara  avrrjc  irpwra.  The  top  of  it  was 
therefore  the  first  part  finished.  The  word  liaroitio  signifies  to  finish, 
to  make  perfect,  to  ornament,  to  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  any  work. 
Herodotus  speaks  of  the  casing  of  the  pyramid,  and  for  this  reason  I 
have  translated  it  as  above. 

This  coating  was  of  marble.  M.  Norden  ’ says,  “ One  does  not  per- 
ceive the  least  mark  to  prove  that  it  has  been  coated  with  marble  ; for 
though  certain  travellers  have  conjectured  so,  from  seeing  the  summit 
of  the  second  pyramid  coated  with  granite,  there  is  so  little  appearance 
of  this,  that  we  find  not  in  the  steps  the  least  remains  of  granite  or  of 
marble,  and  which  it  would  not  have  been  possible  to  take  away  in 
such  a manner  as  that  none  of  it  should  have  continued.  It  is  true, 
that  about  this  pyramid  and  about  some  others  we  perceive  a great 
quantity  of  little  pieces  of  granite  and  of  white  marble  ; but  that  does 
not  appear  to  me  to  be  a proof  that  the  pyramids  have  been  coated 
with  them.” 

The  same  writer  observes  ',  in  speaking  of  the  second  pyramid,  that 
“ its  summit  is  coated  on  the  four  sides  with  granite,  so  well  joined  and 
so  well  polished,  that  the  boldest  man  would  not  attempt  to  go  up  it.” 

Shaw  goes  further J.  “ Neither  does  it  appear,"  says  he,  “ that 
either  this,  or  any  other  of  the  three  greater  pyramids,  was  ever 

finished Neither  were  these  steps,  or  little  altars,  as  Herodotus 

calls  them,  to  remain  in  the  same  condition,  inasmuch  as  they  were  all 
of  them  to  be  so  filled  with  prismatical  stones,  that  each  side  of  the 
pyramid,  as  in  Cestius’s  at  Rome,  was  to  lie  smooth  and  on  a plane. 
Yet  nothing  of  this  kind  appears  to  have  been  ever  attempted  in  the 
lesser  or  in  the  greater  of  these  pyramids  ; the  latter  of  which  like- 
wise wants  a great  part  of  the  point,  where  this  filling-up  was  to 
commence.” 

This  is  very  like  giving  Herodotus  a flat  contradiction.  And  yet  we 
may  infer,  from  the  account  of  Pliny,  that  that  naturalist  agreed  with 
Herodotus  ; ‘ for,’  says  he  s,  * these  pyramids  are  a little  less  than  four 

* Norden’s  Travels,  vol.  X.  p.  73.  of  2nd  edition,  4to,  p.  367- 

1 Id.  ibid.  p.  75.  3 Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  XXXVI.  xii. 

2 Shaw’s  Travels,  vol.  II.  p.  146  ; and  pp.  738,  739. 
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miles  from  the  Nile,  and  7050  paces  from  Memphis,  near  the  village  of 
Iiusiris,  where  are  men  accustomed  to  ascend  them.’ 

If  the  steps  had  not  been  coated  with  marble,  it  would  not  be  an 
astonishing  feat  to  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  pyramids,  and  would  not 
deserve  remark.  But  what  sets  the  question  at  rest,  is,  that  Pliny,  a 
few  lines  further  on,  says,  “ est  autem  saxo  naturali  elaborata  et 
lubrica  : ” it  is  built  with  a natural  and  polished  stone.  M.  Savary, 
however,  obviates  every  difficulty:  “It  suffices,”  says  he,  (p.  194.) 
“ to  remark  the  remains  of  mortar  found  on  many  parts  of  the  steps 
with  the  fragments  of  white  marble,  to  show  that  it  has  originally  been 
cased  with  that  material.”  M.  Maillet  adduces*  the  same  reasons  to 
prove  that  the  pyramids  were  coated  with  marble. 

337.  rpafifiaruv  Aiyvirriuv.  In  Egyptian  characters.  Probably 
the  ordinary  character,  and  not  hieroglyphics.  As  Norden  * saw  no 
hieroglyphics  on  the  pyramids,  he  imagined  that  they  were  built  before 
the  invention  of  that  species  of  writing.  But  this  does  not  appear  to 
me  a just  consequence.  Because  Norden  did  not  see  the  inscriptions 
mentioned  by  Herodotus,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  Pliny,  would  he  thence 
conclude  that  they  never  existed  ? He  could  infer  with  propriety  no 
more  than  that  if  there  ever  were  any  such,  they  had  been  effaced  by  the 
time  he  travelled  in  Egypt  in  1737.  Vansleb 8 had  seen  hieroglyphics 
on  the  pyramids  in  1673  : but  we  cannot  rely  very  well  on  his  account ; 
it  is  more  likely  that  they  were  some  remains  of  those  inscriptions  of 
which  the  ancient  historians  speak.  No  one  of  the  latter  mentions  that 
there  were  any  hieroglyphics  on  the  pyramids,  and  their  construction 
shows  that  there  could  not  have  been  any.  Some  of  them  were  coated 
with  marble,  and  the  others  were  intended  to  be  so.  The  summit  of 
the  first  pyramid,  which  the  travellers  have  generally  denominated  the 
second,  is  still  cased  with  polished  marble,  on  which  not  the  slightest 
trace  is  visible  of  there  ever  having  been  any  hieroglyphics.  [Hiero- 
glyphics have  been  found  on  some  of  the  stones  of  the  pyramids  by 
Col.  H.  Vyse,  but  they  appear  to  have  been  only  builder’s  marks.] 

338.  Sup/jcu'i/v.  Horse-radish.  I have  explained  this  by  ‘ horse- 
radish,’ on  the  authority  of  Pliny  the  naturalist 7 : “ Aliqui  prodiderunt 
in  raphanos  et  allium  ac  cepas,  mille  sexcenta  talenta  erogata.” 

CXXVI.  339.  Tr/r  Ovyaripa  xaritrayra  ew’  o'lKi'iparog.  To  prosti- 
tute his  daughter.  This  story  appears  so  horrible,  that  some  have 
refused  to  give  it  credit ; but  yet  in  England,  in  the  course  of  the  last 
century,  we  find,  that  Mervin,  Lord  Audley,  prostituted  his  wjfe  to  his 
own  servant,  in  pure  wantonness. 

* Description  de  l’Egypte,  &c.  tom.  I.  translation  of  Norden’s  Travels,  vol.  I. 
p.  290.  p.  69. 

s Norden’s  Travels,  vol.  I.  p.  G9.  7 l’lin.  Hist.  Nat.  XXXVI.  xii.vol.  II. 

6 See  Dr.  Teinplcinan’s  note  in  bis  p.  738.  lin.  12. 
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OiKtifia  signified  among  the  Athenians  a place  of  prostitution,  ‘ lupa- 
nar9.’  El>0vpa\ov  Si  (davarp  i£t)fii£>oaTt)  Stori  n)v  'OXvvQiav  -rrat- 
SitTKqy  tarr\aiv  in  okiiparoc.  ‘ You  punished  Euthymachus  with 
death,  because  he  prostituted  a young  girl  of  Olynthus  in  a public 
place.’  T ovtov  (nempe  row  iwiQvpeiy  r&v  aippoStaiwv)  tUv  ntroAu- 

aoyrwy  piora'i  piy  ai  oSei,  fitora  Si  ra  o'iKi'ipara ".  ‘ The  streets  and 

the  places  of  prostitution  abound  with  remedies  for  the  pleasures  of 

love.’ 

CXXVII.  340.  Toe  aSe\<psov  aiirov  Xappijra.  His  brother  Che- 
phren.  Diodorus  Siculus  remarks  l°,  that  there  are  some  authors  who 
affirm,  that  it  was  not  his  brother  who  succeeded  him,  but  his  son 
Chabryin,  or  Chabryen,  according  to  another  reading.  Chephren  and 
Chabryen  seem  to  me  the  same  word,  a little  differently  written,  accord- 
ing to  a diversity  of  pronunciation. 

[According  to  Manetho,  Suphis  or  Shupho  was  succeeded  by  a king 
of  the  same  name,  Suphis  II.,  called  by  Eratosthenes  Sensaophis, 
which  latter  name  seems  to  signify  ‘ Brother  of  Suphis.’  Rosellini 1 
found  in  the  tombs  of  Sakkara  a royal  name,  which  he  thought  might 
be  read  Sen-Shupho,  but  his  interpretation  of  the  hieroglyphics  is  in 
this  instance  disputed.] 

341.  OiKi'ipara  utto  yijr.  Subterranean  apartments.  This  is  another 
proof  that  what  Norden  and  Pococke  call  the  first  pyramid,  is  that 
which  Herodotus  terms  the  second. 

342.  'Ei<  rij  aiirb v Xiyovat  Kutrdai  Xiona.  In  which  (island),  they 
say,  Cheops  lies  buried.  Herodotus  does  not  take  upon  himself  to  say 
that  the  body  of  Cheops  was  in  this  pyramid,  [or  rather  within  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  canal  surrounding  the  pyramid.]  We  read  in  Diodorus 
Siculus  ’,  speaking  of  the  first  and  of  the  second  pyramids,  “ That 
although  the  kings  had  intended  them  for  their  sepulchres,  it  so  hap- 
pened that  neither  of  them  were  buried  in  them.  The  people,  indig- 
nant at  the  toil  to  which  they  had  been  subjected,  and  the  violence  and 
cruelty  with  which  they  had  been  treated  on  account  of  these  buildings, 
threatened  to  force  their  bodies  from  their  tombs,  and  tear  them  to 
pieces ; for  which  reason  these  two  kings  desired  their  relations  to  bury 
them  secretly  in  some  unknown  place.” 

343.  Aidov  AlQiomicov  noietXov.  Of  speckled  Ethiopian  stone.  Hero- 
dotus says  no  more.  I imagine  it  to  be  the  stone  which  Pliny  calls 
Pyropcecilos,  and  which  T take  to  be  granite.  “ Circa s Syenen  vero 
Thebaidis  Syenites,  quern  ante  Pyropcecilon  vocabant.” 

It  may  be  objected  to  this  notion,  that  Herodotus  asserting  that  this 

* Dinarch.  adv.  Demosth.  p.  93.  lin.  1 1.  Vyse,  Operations,  &e.  at  Gizeh,  I.  p.  280. 

9 Xenoph.  Socratis  Mem.  XI.  ii.  § iv.  2 Diod.  Sic.  I.  lxiv.  vol.  I.  pp.  73,  7 X - 
p.  83.  2 Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  XXXVI.  viii. 

1<I  Diod.  Sic.  I.  lxiv.  vol.  I.  p.  73.  vol.  II.  p.  735. 

1 Mouumeuti  Istorici,  I.  p.  130 : 
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stone  was  Ethiopian,  it  could  not  come  from  Syene,  a town  of  the 
Thebais.  On  this  I may  observe : 1 . That  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
bring  from  Ethiopia,  properly  so  called,  masses  of  stone  of  so  vast  a 
bulk ; neither  could  they  be  transported  by  water,  on  account  of  the 
cataract.  2.  Syene  being  on  the  frontiers  of  Ethiopia,  as  we  learn  from 
Strabo  *,  might,  in  language  which  is  not  very  accurate,  pass  for  a 
part  of  Ethiopia. 

[From  Syene  is  derived  the  name  Syenite,  given  by  modern  minera- 
logists to  a granitic  rock  without  mica,  and  which  may  have  been  the 
speckled  stone  described  by  Herodotus.  As  to  the  epithet  Ethiopic,  it 
is  more  likely  that  it  was  given  to  a kind  of  rock  abounding  in  or  cha- 
racteristic of  Ethiopia,  than  that  it  meant  stones  actually  brought  from 
that  country.  When  we  speak  of  Syenitic  rocks  in  Cornwall,  we  do 
not  mean  rocks  brought  from  Syene.] 

344.  MdXorra  i c tea rov  xticac  v\pr}\ou.  About  a hundred  feet  high. 
“ This  plain,”  says  Norden !,  “ may  have  about  80  feet  of  perpendicular 
elevation  above  the  horizon  of  the  ground  that  is  covered  by  the  waters 
of  the  Nile.” 

The  difference  between  Herodotus  and  Norden  is  by  no  means  sur- 
prising, as  Norden  seems  merely  to  have  judged  of  the  height  of  this 
hill  by  guess. 

[The  elevation  of  the  base  of  the  great  pyramid  above  the  full  Nile, 
in  1837,  was  138  feet,  to  which  30  feet  may  be  added  for  the  rise  of 
the  river’s  bed  since  Herodotus,  making  the  base  of  the  great  pyramid 
168  feet  above  the  river  in  his  time.  The  base  of  the  second  pyramid 
is  33  feet  higher.] 

CXXVIII.  345.  Oil  QiXovtn  ovopa£eir.  They  are  unwilling  to  name 
them.  This  accounts  for  the  disagreement  amongst  historians  as  to  the 
names  of  the  princes  who  constructed  these  pyramids.  “ Qui  de  iis 8 
scripserint,  sunt  Herodotus,  Euhemerus,  Duris  Samius,  Aristagoras, 
Dionysius,  Artemidorus,  Alexander  Polyhistor,  Butorides,  Antisthenes, 
Demetrius,  Demoteles,  Apion.  Inter  eos  omnes  non  constat  a quibus 
facta;  sint,  justissimo  casu  obliteratis  tantae  vanitatis  auctoribus.” 

The  first,  according  to  Manetho,  was  erected  by  Suphis7 ; according  to 
others,  by  Armais  *.  This  Armais  was  the  brother  of  Sesostris.  Amasis 
was,  according  to  some  historians  s,  the  founder  of  the  second  pyramid, 
and  Maro  of  the  third. 

346.  [Tdt  TrupayiSat  KaXiovei  iroipevos  4>t\triWoc.  The  pyramids 
they  call  from  a shepherd  named  Philition.  Jablonski 1 suspects  that  in 
the  name  Philitis  or  Philition  lurks  the  epithet  Philistine  ; and  that 


4 Strabo,  Geogr.  XVII.  p.  1171,  n. 

4 M.  Norden  here  wishes  ns  to  under- 
stand that  hill  whose  summit  is  level. 
Travels  in  Egypt,  &c.  vol.  I.  p.  71. 

6  Plin.  liist.  Nat.  XXXVI.  xii.  vol.  II. 


p.  738. 

7 Syncoll.  Chronograph,  p.  56. 

8 Diod.  Sic.  I.  lxiv.  vol.  1.  p.  7 5. 
» Id.  ibid. 

1 Vocc.  .'Egypt,  p.  346. 
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the  founders  of  the  great  pyramids  belonged  to  the  Hyksos  or  shepherd 
kings,  who  are  reported  to  have  entered  Egypt  from  the  east  ’.  There 
is  much  likelihood  in  this  conjecture.] 

CXXIX.  347.  [Mtrd  ci  rovror,  flaeiKevaai  Alyvirrov  MeKpivov 
IXeyoy,  XeWo c iraica.  After  him , Mycerinus,  son  of  Cheops , they  say, 
ruled  Egypt.  Diodorus’  calls  him  Mt^tpivoc,  which  name  Zoega’ 
explains  from  Coptic  to  mean  tranquil,  mild,  so  as  to  correspond  to  the 
epithet  i}irioc  which  Herodotus  bestows  on  this  king ; but  Africanus, 
who  writes  comes  nearer  to  the  true  orthography.  The 

name  Men-kah-re  inscribed  on  the  coffin,  found,  as  above  related,  in 
the  third  pyramid,  signifies  “ a dedicated  offering  to  the  Sun  and 
is  therefore  correctly  rendered  by  Eratosthenes  into  'HAiodoroc*.  The 
mode  in  which  this  name  has  been  so  satisfactorily  determined,  is  of 
great  importance  both  to  the  history  of  the  pyramids  and  the  history  of 
hieroglyphics.] 

348.  Ai’eac  li  <r<pi  Saeaiorarac  xpivtiy.  He  administered  justice  most 
uprightly.  It  appears  from  this  passage,  and  from  the  remainder  of  the 
paragraph,  that  the  kings  often  administered  justice  to  their  subjects  in 
person.  And  yet  M.  De  Pauw  asserts,  for  what  reason  none  but  him- 
self can  conjecture,  that  the  kings  of  Egypt 7 never  had  the  right  of 
pronouncing  judgment  in  a civil  cause.  See  also  clxxiii.  where  Amasis 
administers  justice  to  his  subjects. 

CXXX.  349.  ’Ey  ZaY.  In  Sats.  Didymus,  on  the  authority  of  Hesy- 
chius*,  calls  this  city  Mycerine;  for  Herodotus,  he  adds,  says  that 
Mycerinus  reigned  there.  But  it  is  to  Memphis  that  Hesychius  gives 
this  name,  which  he  elsewhere  calls  Mucerinae. 

CXXXII.  350.  O vk  oyopa(vpeyoy  Bevy  for'  Ipev  lire  roiovrp  irpi/y- 
part.  A god  not  to  be  named  by  me  on  such  an  occasion.  This  god, 
it  should  seem,  was  Osiris.  At  least,  this  ceremony  greatly  resembles 
that  which  was  performed  in  honour  of  that  god.  “ They  expose  to 
view  *,  for  four  successive  days,  a golden  ox  covered  with  a housing  of 
fine  black  linen,  because  of  the  grief  of  the  goddess  ” (Isis). 

351.  [Mtrafiv  ie  riuy  Kiptioy,  b rov  f)X‘ov  eveXor  peptpgptyoc  eireart 
ypvatoc.  Between  its  horns  is  a circular  plate  of  gold  representing  the 
Sun.  Creutzer  has  clearly  shown  1 that  sepulture  within  an  image  of  a 
cow  or  heifer,  had  its  origin  in  the  history  of  Osiris,  and  that  it  was 
intended  as  a kind  of  apotheosis.  In  the  tombs  of  Thebes,  there  is  a 


2 Josephus,  contra  Apionem,  I.  xiv. 

3 Diod.  Sic.  I.  lxiv. 

4 De  Obeliscis,  p.  415. 

5 Vyse,  Operations,  &c.  vol.  II.  p.  94, 
note. 

6 Syncellus,  p.  104. 


7  Recherches  Philosophiques  but  les 
Egyptiens,  &c.  tom.  ii.  p.  291. 

3 Hesych.  voc.  Mt/ctptVa  et  Movicepi- 
vat. 

9 Plutarch,  de  Iside  et  Osiride,  p.  306. 
1 Commentationes  Herodotete,  p.  127* 
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painted  representation  of  a heifer  resembling  in  all  respects  the  image 
described  by  Herodotus  ’.] 

CXXXIII.  352.  ’E>'>7/3i)r»/pia.  The  most  delicious  pla  ces.  The 
Greek  phrase  implies  retreats  appropriated  to  voluptuousness,  such  as 
the  ‘ Actae  ’ of  the  Sicilians,  and  the  ‘ Maiumas  ’ of  the  Egyptians  and 
the  Syrians.  Gregory,  archbishop  of  Corinth,  quotes  this  passage  in 
his  Treatise  de  Dialectis  (p.  224). 

353.  Ai  vvKTtg  i/pipai  noitvptrai.  Night  being  turned  into  day.  The 
good  Mycerinus,  no  doubt,  thought  that  if  the  night  were  made  as  light 
as  day,  that  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  to  make  a day  of  it,  and 
thus  he  flattered  himself  he  could  give  the  lie  to  the  oracle.  That  he 
passed  the  whole  time  in  eating,  drinking,  and  other  diversions,  without 
interruption,  as  Herodotus  says,  must  not  be  understood  literally. 


CXXXIV.  354.  A Wov  AidtowiKov.  Of  stone  of  Ethiopia.  If  Hero- 
dotus had  here  meant  the  same  kind  of  stone  as  he  had  mentioned 
before  (cxxvii.)  he  would  have  expressed  himself  in  the  same  terms. 
Pliny,  content  to  copy  him,  says,  “ Tertia  minor*  praedictis,  sed  multo 
spectatior,  zEthiopicis  lapidibus  assurgit.”  Diodorus  Siculus  is  rather 
more  precise.  He  tells  us 4 that  this  pyramid  was  of  black  stone, 
resembling  the  stone  of  Thebes  ; and  Strabo  *,  that  it  was  a hard  black 
stone,  very  difficult  to  work.  This  in  all  probability  is  the  same  stone 
that  is  called  Basalt,  which  was  found  in  a mountain  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Nile,  near  Ethiopia 6,  and,  according  to  Pliny,  in  Ethiopia. 
“Invenit7  eadem  JEgyptus  in  ^Ethiopia  quem  vocant  Basalten,  ferrei 
coloris  atque  duritiae.”  Its  colour,  and  the  great  quantity  of  it  found 
in  Ethiopia,  perhaps  obtained  for  it,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  the  name 
of  Ethiopian  stone. 

The  word  Basalt  is  foreign  to  the  Greek  language.  That  of  Basa- 
nitum,  which  we  find  in  Ptolemy,  is  probably  a corruption  ; perhaps, 
too,  the  Basalt  might  be  confounded  with  touch-stone.  Pliny  reckons 
this  stone  amongst  the  marbles.  He  is  mistaken,  as  well  as  many 
other  ancient  naturalists  who  coincide  with  him ; for  it  does  not  effer- 
vesce on  being  exposed  to  an  acid.  The  modern  naturalists,  much 
more  accurate  than  those  of  antiquity,  have  ascertained  this  point. 

The  famous  statue  of  the  Nile,  with  sixteen  children  playing  around 
it,  the  emblem  of  the  increase  of  that  river,  was  of  basalt,  that  is  to  say, 
of  the  species  of  lava  before  spoken  of.  The  Emperor  Vespasian 


J Descr.  de  l’Eg.  Antiq.  tom.  II. 
p.  IC9. 

3 Pirn.  Hist.  Nat.  XXXVI.  xii.vol.  II. 
p.  738. 

4 Diod.  Sic.  I.  lxiv.  vol.  I.  p.  74. 

5 Strabo,  XXII.  p.  1161,  n. 

6 Though  this  may  in  fact  bo  the  same 
mountain,  Ptolemy  distinguishes  it  by 


different  names  ; the  mountain  of  Troy, 
that  of  Alabaster,  that  of  Porphyry,  that 
of  Black-stone,  and  that  of  Basanitum. 
This  last  bordered  on  Ethiopia.  Ptolcm. 
Geogr.  IV.  p.  117. 

7  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  XXXVI.vii.  vol.  II. 
p.  734. 
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placed  it  in  the  Temple  of  Peace  at  Rome.  “ Nunquam*  hie  major 
repertus  est  quam  in  templo  Pacis  ab  Imperatore  Vespasiano  Augusto 
dicatus:  argumento  Nili  16  liberis  circa  ludentibus,  per  quos  totidem 
cubiti  summi  incrementi  augentis  se  amnis  intelliguntur.”  This  statue 
no  longer  exists.  That  which  is  still  seen  in  the  gardens  of  the  Vatican, 
is  perhaps  a copy  from  it.  It  is  of  white  marble,  like  that  of  the  grand 
basin  at  the  Tuileries.  [The  Ethiopia  stone  used  in  the  third  pyramid 
was  black  granite.] 

355.  'Ec  to  ijptav.  Half  way  up.  “Each  side  of  the  base’  was 
three  plethra  wide.  As  to  the  height,  as  far  as  the  fifteenth  layer,  it 
was  1 built  of  a black  stone  resembling  that  of  Thebes,  and  was  finished 
with  stone  like  that  of  the  other  pyramids.  If  it  is  inferior  in  point  of 
size  to  those  before  mentioned,  it  infinitely  excels  them  in  the  costliness 
of  its  materials  and  exactness  of  workmanship.  On  the  side  towards 
the  north  is  engraved  the  name  of  Mycerinus  ’,  the  founder  of  it.” 
“Further  on’,  upon  the  summit  of  the  hill,  is  seen  the  third  pyramid; 
it  is  smaller  than  the  two  others,  but  it  cost  the  most.  From  the  base 
to  about  half  its  height  it  is  of  a black  stone,  brought  from  the  distant 
mountains  of  Ethiopia,  the  same  of  which  mortars  are  made.  This 
stone  being  hard  and  difficult  to  work,  every  thing  which  is  formed  of 
it  becomes  exceedingly  expensive.” 

356.  ['Eiivotri  7 rocCtv  Karaitovaav  trioAav  tKaarov  rpidv  it AtOptov, 
iovarjc  nrpaywrov.  Wanting  twenty  feet  of  three  hundred  on  each 
side,  the  building  being  quadrangular.  This  passage  has  been  variously 
interpreted ; but  no  mode  of  punctuation  or  interpretation  can  make  it 
agree  with  the  truth.  The  third  pyramid  is,  not  280,  but  354  feet  wide 
at  the  base  ; its  perpendicular  height  is  203  feet  *.  Pliny  says  of  this 
pyramid 4,  “ Tertia  minor  praedictis,  sed  multo  spectatior,  ASthiopicis 
lapidibus  assurgit  362  pedibus  inter  angulos.”  362  Roman  feet 
being  equal  to  351  English  feet,  Pliny’s  statement  is  in  this  instance 
nearly  correct : but  it  is  possible  also  that  by  feet  he  means  am- 
0apai‘,  and  that  he  speaks  of  the  height  of  the  inclined  face  of  the 
pyramid.] 

357.  ’VodwmoQ  tralprii  yvyaucoc.  Of  the  courtesan  Rhodopis.  “Some 
attribute  this  7 pyramid  to  Inaron  * ; others  say  that  it  is  the  tomb  of 
the  courtesan  Rhodopis  : the  governors  of  some  of  the  Nomi  having 


* Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  XXXVI.  vii.  vot.  II. 
p.  734. 

8 Diod.  Sic.  I.  lxiv.  voL  I.  p.  74. 

1 Herodotus  says,  half  way  up.  It 
therefore  comprised  30  layers  of  stone. 
These  layers  were  of  3 English  feet  each, 
as  Dr.  Pococke  found.  This  gives  for 
the  height  150  English  feet. 

s Had  any  hieroglyphics  been  en- 
graved on  this  pyramid,  Diodorus  would 
no  doubt  have  mentioned  them  likewise. 
This  is  another  proof  that  the  pyramids 


were  not  intended  to  transmit  the  his- 
tory and  sciences  of  the  nation. 

s Strabo,  XVII.  p.  1161,  c,  D. 

* Hist.  Nat.  XXXVI.  xii. 

* Vyse,  Operations  &c.  in  the  Pyra- 
mids, vol.  II.  p.  94. 

8 See  above,  note  333. 

7 Diod.  Sic.  I.  lxiv.  vol.  I.  p.  75. 

* In  different  versions  of  Diodorus, 
we  hud  the  name  of  this  king  variously 
written,  Iuarus,  ludron,  Maron. 
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fallen  in  love  with  her,  erected  this  pyramid  at  their  common  expense 
in  the  hope  of  thereby  winning  her  favour.” 

“ It  is  said’  that  this  pyramid  was  built  by  the  lovers  of  the  courte- 
san whom  Sappho  calls  Doricha ; she  was  the  mistress  of  her  (Sappho’s) 
brother  Charaxes,  who  carried  to  Naucratis  the  wine  of  Lesbos  and 
made  a traffic  of  it ; others  call  her  Rhodopis.  It  is  said,  that  one  day, 
whilst  she  was  bathing,  an  eagle  snatched  one  of  her  slippers  from  the 
hands  of  the  attendant  who  held  it,  and  carried  it  to  Memphis.  The 
king  was  engaged  in  administering  justice ; the  eagle,  soaring  above  his 
head,  dropped  the  slipper  into  his  bosom.  The  prince  surprised  at  an 
event  so  singular,  and  at  the  smallness  of  the  shoe,  had  all  the  country 
searched  for  the  woman  to  whom  it  belonged.  Being  found  at  Nau- 
cratis, she  was  presented  to  the  king,  who  made  her  his  wife.  When 
she  died,  she  was  placed  in  the  sepulchre  I have  mentioned.” 

Achilles  Tatius ',  in  his  romance  of  Clitophun  and  Leucippe,  says, 
that  near  Tyre  there  was  a small  island,  called  by  the  Tyrians  the  tomb 
of  Rhodopis. 

358.  Kara  ” Apacrit'  jlaoiAtvovra.  In  the  reign  of  Amasis.  Elian 
supposes  ’ that  Rhodopis  was  the  wife  of  Psammetichus  ; but  as  there 
is  an  interval  of  forty-seven  years  between  the  death  of  that  prince  and 
the  accession  of  Amasis,  we  cannot  say  that  that  courtesan  flourished 
under  the  first  of  these  kings.  Perizonius,  in  his  notes  on  this  passage 
of  Elian,  suggests  that  there  might  be  two  women  of  this  name  ; one 
who,  from  a courtesan,  became  the  wife  of  Psammetichus  ; the  other, 
who  was  a slave  with  Esop,  and  flourished  under  Amasis.  .Elian  has, 
no  doubt,  borrowed  this  fable  from  Strabo,  but  neither  of  those  authors 
mention  two  Rhodopises.  What  other  authority  Perizonius  might  have 
for  this  conjecture,  does  not  appear. 

359.  Toe  'IhftuiartnroAiot.  Son  of  Hephaestopolis.  This  is  the  name 
of  a man,  not  of  a city.  Wesseling,  in  his  note,  cites  names  quite  as 
remarkable  ; such  as  Agesipolis,  Cratesipolis,  &c.  We  have  analogous 
forms  in  our  own  language. 

360.  Aioirnov  rou  Aoyorotoe.  /Esop  the  fabulist.  Aoyotrotdc  signi- 
fies both  a historian  and  a fabulist.  It  is  taken  in  the  former  sense  in 
cxliii.  where  our  author  speaks  of  the  historian  Hecataeus,  and  in 
Lucian  ’.  Here  it  signifies  fabulist.  The  reader  may  consult  Suidas 
under  the  words  hoyorroioe  and  AoyoirooLe.  Aristophanes4,  calls  the 
fables  of  Esop  Aoyot.  'Lit  *>’  Atrxuiwov  Aoyotc  itrriv  Aeyopevor  St) 
n.  ‘As  it  is  said  in  the  fables  of  Esop.’  It  appears  to  me  that  this 
was  the  peculiar  and  appropriate  term.  Seneca  makes  use  of  it, 


• Strabo,  XVII.  p.  1161, d;  1162,  *. 

1 Acliill.  Tat.  de  Clitopliontis  et  Leu- 
cippes  Amoribus,  II.  xvii.  p.  159. 

3 Elian.  Ilist.  Vur.  XIII.  xxxiii. 
vol.  II.  p.  901, &c. 


3 Lucian,  de  Macrob.  X.  vol.  III. 
p.  214. 

4 Aristopli.  in  Avibus,  651,  and  in 
Pace,  129. 
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although  he  wrote  in  Latin.  “ Non  * audeo  te  usque  eo  producere,  ut 

fahellas  quoque  et  zEsopeos  logos solita  tibi  venustate  con- 

nectas.”  Xenophon 4 uses  this  word  in  the  same  sense  ; cJra  ov  \iyetg 
ai/roic  rov  tov  kvvoc  \6yov;  ‘ Why  do  you  not  relate  to  them  the 
fable  of  the  dog?’  Antiphanes,  a comic  poet,  in  the  piece  entitled 
Nrartiri-ot,  uses  the  word7  Xoyo/ro/q/ra,  to  signify  a fable  or  fiction. 
’Eye/  rtuig  fitv  yofir)v  rag  Topyovat  eh'ai  n \oyoirolt)/ia.  ‘ Up  to 
this  time,  1 had  considered  the  Gorgons  but  as  a mere  fable.’ 

Demetrius  Phalereus  4 had  made  a collection  of  the  fables  of  ASsop. 
’AXXa  fi>)y  cal  \6ywv  Aiovtirt  iwr  awayuyuL.  For  so  we  must  trans- 
late, and  not  with  Meibomius,  ‘ sed  et  orationum  jEsopiarum  collec- 
tiones.’  Menage  has  omitted  to  correct  this  error  in  his  notes. 

Yet  Xoyoc,  opposed  to  pvdog,  means  the  truth,  or  rather  the  hidden 
meaning  conveyed  under  the  cloak  of  a fable.  T£ulrai  pvdov g ukov- 
travng,  J v tov g \6yovg  ov<  iiriirravrat,  piya  iv  ai/roic  (poor  oven8  9. 
‘ Ignorant  persons  hearing  fables,  the  meaning  of  which  they  cannot 
interpret,  puff  themselves  up.’ 

361.  rioiy/)v  rije  Aiawnov  4/vX^  areXetrOai.  To  require  atonement 
for  taking  the  life  of  rEsop.  Plutarch  relates  10,  that  Croesus  sent  jEsop 
to  the  court  of  Periander,  tyrant  of  Corinth,  and  to  the  Oracle  at 
Delphi.  On  the  testimony  of  so  respectable  an  author,  we  can  scarcely 
doubt  that  A3sop  lived  in  the  time  of  Croesus,  and  at  his  court. 
According  to  Suidas  ’,  this  fabulist  was  of  Samos,  or  of  Sardis  ; others 
say  that  he  was  of  Mescmbria,  or  of  Cotyaeum  in  Phrygia.  He  lived 
at  the  court  of  Croesus,  and  was  much  esteemed  by  that  prince.  He 
perished  at  Delphi  by  an  unjust  death,  the  Delphians  having  precipi- 
tated him  from  the  rock  Hyampma ',  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  year 
of  the  54th  Olympiad.  Hence  the  proverbial  expression  ‘ jEsop’s 
blood4,’  spoken  of  those  who  were  unjustly  put  to  death,  and  also 
of  those  who  were  guilty  of  crimes  difficult  to  expiate ; for  the 
gods  were  much  irritated  against  the  Delphians  for  having  un- 
justly put  jEsop  to  death.  He  was 4 anterior  to  Pythagoras,  for  he 
lived  about  the  40th  Olympiad.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  slave  of 
Xanthus  the  Lydian,  or  of  a certain  Samian,  named  ladmon,  to  whom 
Rhodopis  of  Thrace  was  likewise  slave.  Rhodopis  was  a celebrated 
courtesan,  whom  Charaxes,  brother  of  Sappho,  married,  and  by  whom 
he  had  children.  Plutarch  relates  *,  that  “ Croesus  sent  jEsop  to 


8  Seneca,  Consolat.  ad  Polybium, 
xxvii.  p.  219. 

8 Xenoph.  Memor.  II.  vii.  § xiii. 
p.  121. 

7 Atlien.  Deipnosi.  VI.  i.  p.  224,  c,  D. 

8 Diog.  Laert.  V.  lxxx.  p.  309. 

9 Origen  contra  Celsuin,  I.  p.  330,  d. 

10  Plutarch,  in  Convivio  septem  Snpi- 
entium,  p.  100,  a. 


1 Suidas,  voc.  Aiauirog,  vol.  I.  p.  660. 
s See  my  Essay  on  Chronology,  xix. 

3 Suidas,  voe.  AiVu/Vtiov  alpa. 

4 Idem,  "voc.  Aivu/jroc,  vol.  I.  p.  660. 
See  also  my  Essay  on  Chronology,  xix. 
and  xxi. 

5 Plutarch,  de  his  qui  sero  a Nuniine 
puniuntur,  p.  556,  F. 
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Delphi,  with  a considerable  quantity  of  gold,  for  the  purpose  of  offering 
to  the  god  a magnificent  sacrifice,  and  distributing  to  each  citizen  of  the 
place  four  minae,  or  152.  sterling.  Having  had,  as  it  should  seem,  some 
difference  with  the  Delphians,  he  made  the  sacrifice,  but  sent  the  money 
back  to  Sardis,  looking  on  the  inhabitants  of  Delphi  as  unworthy  of  the 
bounty  of  his  prince.  The  Delphians,  irritated  by  this  conduct,  with 
one  accord  accused  him  of  sacrilege,  and  put  him  to  death  by  pre- 
cipitating him  from  Hyampaea.  The  god  of  Delphi,  incensed  at  this 
action,  rendered  their  land  barren,  and  sent  amongst  them  all  sorts  of 
terrible  diseases.  To  obtain  a remission  of  this  scourge,  they  pro- 
claimed at  the  grand  festivals  of  Greece,  that  if  any  one  would  require 
of  them  satisfaction  for  the  death  of  yEsop,  they  would  make  it.  Three 
generations  afterwards,  a Samian,  named  Idmon,  (the  same  Iadmon 
mentioned  by  Herodotus,)  who  was  no  relation  of  yEsop,  hut  a descend- 
ant from  those  who  had  bought  him  at  Samos,  presented  himself.  The 
Delphians  having  given  him  satisfaction,  were  delivered  from  the  evils 
with  which  they  had  been  afflicted.”  The  Athenians  did  themselves 
much  honour  by  erecting  a statue  to  y£sop. 

yEsopo  ingentem  statuam  posuere  Attici ; 

Servumque  collocarunt  aetcrna  in  basi, 

Patere  honoris  scircnt  ut  cunctis  viam, 

Nec  generi  tribui,  sed  virtuti,  gloriam  *. 

This  statue  was  the  work  of  the  celebrated  Lysippus  7 ; it  was  placed 
opposite  to  those  of  the  seven  wise  men. 

Ptolemy,  son  of  Ilephaestion,  relates  in  the  6th  book  of  his  Remark- 
able Histories,  “that  yEsop*,  having  been  killed  by  the  Delphians, 
came  to  life  again,  and  fought  with  the  Greeks  at  the  battle  of  Thermo- 
pylae.” 

CXXXV.  362.  'Ai'cpoc  MtrvXijvatou  Xapajou.  Charaxes,  a man  of 
Mitylene.  Sappho  had  two  other  brothers*,  Eurygius  and  Larychus, 
or  rather,  Larichus,  as  it  is  written  by  Athenaeus  1 ; the  Dorians  having 
a partiality  for  names  terminating  in  ‘ ichos,'  as  Bosporichos. 

363.  ’EXuflij  xprifiaTaiv  fttyaXwv.  She  was  redeemed  at  a great  price. 
We  find  in  Athenaeus  *,  that  the  courtesan  of  Naueratis,  who  was  beloved 
by  Charaxes,  and  who  was  attacked  in  verse  by  Sappho,  was  named 
Doricha.  He  adds,  that  Herodotus  calls  her  Rhodopis,  because  he  was 
ignorant  that  Rhodopis,  who  made  a present  of  those  famous  spits  to  the 
temple  of  Delphi,  was  a different  person  from  this  Doricha.  But  on 
what  authority  does  Athenaeus  advance  this  fact?  Strabo*  is  of  the 
same  opinion  as  our  author.  Posidippus,  in  his  ./Ethiopia,  often  makes 

6 Phsedr.  Kabul®,  II.  Epilog.  9 Suidas,  voe.  Sa-mpui. 

1 Analect.  vet.  Poet.  Grcec.  vol.  III.  1 A then.  Dcipnos.  X.  vi.  p.  424.  lin. 

p.  45.  No.  35.  ult. 

* I’tolem.  Hepluest.  Hist,  ad  Historue  9 Id.  XIII.  vii.  p.  5 IMS,  u. 

Poetic®  Scriptores  antiquos,  p.  333.  * Strab.  XVII.  p.  1162,  a. 
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mention  of  Doricha.  The  same  writer  has  also  composed  an  epigram  on 
this  Doricha,  which  Athenians  has  preserved,  but  which  is  much  more 
correctly  given  in  that  valuable  collection,  Brunck’s  Analecta4. 

364.  'Sic  ar  time  ’Pot5<57rii'.  For  a woman  of  the  condition  of 
Rhodopis.  Valckenaer  has  explained  this  passage  by  the  following  of 
iElian,  irai ia  upatov,  <I>c  av  tl vat  Aiyi/nriov  s,  * a handsome  child  for 
an  Egyptian ; ’ and  by  the  following  from  Cicero  and  from  Cornelius 
Nepos  : “ Multae  etiam,  ut  in  homine  Romano,  litter®  ‘he  was  very 
learned  for  a Roman.’  “ Satis  exercitatum  in  dicendo,  ut  Thebanum 
scilicet  V*  ‘ at  least  for  a Theban.’  To  these  examples  may  be  joined 
the  following  from  /Elian,  pooyov  iXtyavrog  wpalav  the  ivf'tvot  ”,  ‘a 
young  female  elephant,  as  handsome  as  elephants  ever  are,  handsome 
for  an  elephant.’ 

365.  EIoi); <rapcV>)  dfitXovQ  fioviropovQ  woXXovc  otSijpc'ovc  airiwep-nt 
i c AiXtpovc.  Getting  a great  number  of  iron  ox-spit.i  made,  she  sent 
them  to  Delphi.  “ He  8 who  conducted  us  having  shown  us  the  spot 
where  the  steel  spits  of  the  courtesan  Rhodopis  had  been  placed,  4 Was 
it  not  consistent,’  said  Diogenianus,  indignantly,  ‘ for  the  same  city  that 
had  put  /Esop  to  death,  to  assign  to  Rhodopis  a place  in  which  to 
deposit  the  tithe  of  the  price  of  her  prostitution  ? ’ ” [This  gift  of  iron 
spits  made  by  one  who  had  accumulated  great  wealth,  may  be  taken 
as  a proof  of  the  high  price  of  iron  in  those  days.] 

366.  O!  rai  vvv  in  ovvvtviarat.  Which  are  still  seen  piled.  They 
no  longer  existed  in  the  time  of  Plutarch.  The  Cicerone  who  exhi- 
bited the  curiosities  of  Delphi,  only  showed  him  the  place  where  they 
had  been. 

367.  'Ap\tSlici).  Archidice.  “ A young  man 1 was  in  love  with  Archi- 
dice,  a courtesan  of  Naucratis.  She,  proud  of  her  charms,  and  diffi- 
cult of  access,  sold  her  favours  dearly.  When  a trifling  present  was 
made,  she  condescended  a little,  but  very  soon  dismissed  the  lover. 
Not  being  able  to  obtain  her  favours,  because  he  was  not  rich,  he 
enjoyed  her  in  a dream,  and  his  love  ceased  immediately.” 

Some  have  confounded  Archidice  with  a courtesan  named  Thonis, 
mentioned  by  Plutarch,  imagining  that  the  latter  was  her  Egyptian 
name,  because  Plutarch  relates  a story  of  her  somewhat  similar  to  the 
above  8.  But  Thonis  lived  under  Bocchoris,  that  is  to  say,  at  least  two 
centuries  before  Archidice  ; for  this  latter  acquired  her  celebrity  only 
subsequently  to  Rhodopis,  who  lived  under  Amasis. 

368.  ’Ev  piXii  SfiTr^w  iroXXa  cariKipruprjai  ptv.  Sappho  attacked 
him  bitterly  in  her  songs.  The  Greek  has  ptv,  which  may  relate  either 


* Vol.  II.  p.  51.  No.  20. 

s /Elian,  De  Nat.  An.  IV.  64. 

4 Cie.  De  Senect.  iv. 

7 Com.  Nep.  in  Epamin.  XV.  v.  2. 

* AElian.  De  Nat.  An.  X.  i.  p.  545. 

8 Plutarch,  cur  Pythia  carmine  desi. 


erit  respondere,  p.  400,  f. 

1 /Elian.  Var.  Hist.  XII.  Ixiii.  vol.  II. 
p.  830,  &c. 

2 Plutarch.  Vit.  Parall.  in  Demetrio, 
p.  901,  d. 
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to  Rhodopis  or  Charaxes.  I have  decided  for  the  latter,  because  he  is 
the  governing  subject  of  the  sentence.  However,  as  the  Greeks  do  not 
always  conform  to  these  rules,  we  may  be  induced  to  refer  it  to  Rho- 
dopis, because  we  learn  from  Athenaeus  that  she  was  attacked  by  the 
verses  of  Sappho.  It  is  true  that  that  author  considers  Doricha  to  have 
been  the  subject  of  Sappho’s  raillery ; but  although  Athenmus  says 
that  Herodotus  has  mistaken  her  name,  we  incline  to  think  it  more 
likely  that  he  is  himself  mistaken. 

CXXXVI.  369.  Aiywirrov  fiaaiXta  “ Aav-^iv.  Asychis  was  king  of 
Egypt.  Diodorus  Siculus  does  not  agree  on  this  point  with  our 
author.  He  does  not  speak  of  Asychis  who  succeeded  Mycerinus,  nor 
of  Anysis  who  succeeded  Asychis  ; but  he  substitutes  for  them  Boc- 
choris  *,  and  adds,  that  long  after  this  latter  prince,  Sabachus  reigned 
in  Egypt.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  same  historian  relates,  in 
another  place4,  that  Tnephactus,  father  of  Bocchoris,  reigned  also. 
Is  he,  then,  the  same  with  Mycerinus  ? I do  not  believe  this.  I 
rather  think  that  Diodorus  is  mistaken  in  the  period  that  he  assigns 
to  these  princes,  and  that  they  were  of  the  number  of  the  330 
kings  whom  Herodotus  does  not  name.  The  authority  of  Syncellus  ’, 
who  affirms  that  Bocchoris,  being  conquered  and  made  prisoner  by 
Sabachus,  was  burned  alive,  has  the  less  weight  with  me  ; as  it  does  not 
at  all  agree  with  what  Diodorus  says  of  the  mildness  of  that  prince, 
who  punished  no  one  with  death. 

370.  Mf;rf  ciWiiv  twv  euii/rov  awoyivoptvov  Ouipcu.  Nor  that 

any  of  his  family,  happening  to  die,  should  receive  burial.  Tui'  iwiirov 
is  to  be  understood  of  his  children ; awoytvbp tvov  signifies  ‘ being  dead.’ 
I remark  this,  because  all  the  translators  have  been  mistaken,  except 
Wesseling  and  Valckenaer,  who  first  discovered  the  error.  Hesychius 
explains  awoycviipevoi  by  awodavovrec,  and  we  find  in  Hippocrates 8 
iiieoytvopivov  ri  tvOiwc,  ‘ immediately  after  his  death.’  But  where  is 
the  necessity  of  multiplying  examples  of  a thing  so  clear? 

371.  K ovrip  yap  vwurvwrovrec  t’c  Xi'/o'ijv.  The  text  literally  inter- 
preted runs  thus : For  sinking  into  the  lake,  under  the  mud,  the  flat 
extremity  of  their  oars,  they  amassed  all  the  mud  that  adhered  to  them, 
and  made  bricks  of  it.  Such  is  the  manner  in  which  I was  constructed. 
'YwoTvirTi.iv  signifies,  to  place  some  flat  object  under  another  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  it.  We  shall  find  in  the  sequel  other  examples  of 
it ; one  in  III.  exxx. ; another  in  VI.  cxix. 

01  \ijvi C vwoTVirrovrtc,  tSawep  rale  Spat c, 
roiv  icoZoiv’. 

‘ The  geese  raising  it  (the  mud)  with  their  feet,  as  with  a trowel.’  The 

* Died.  Sic.  I.  lxv.  vol.  I.  p.  75.  0 Hippocrat.  Epidem.  IV.  xx.  p.  767. 

4 Id.  ibid.  xlv.  p.  54.  7 Aristoph.  Aves,  1140. 

* Synced.  Chronograph,  pp.  7b  184. 
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reader  may  likewise  consult  the  note  of  M.  Hemsterhuis,  as  well  as 
that  of  M.  Brunck,  on  the  above  verse  of  Aristophanes. 

CXXXVI1.  372.  Knivtiv  piv  avru/y  ouSiva  ideXetv.  He  was 
unwilling  to  put  any  of  them  to  death.  It  is  said,  however,  further  on, 
(clii.)  that  he  put  to  death  Nechos,  father  of  Psammetichus ; but  per- 
haps Nechos  was  of  the  royal  family,  and  Sabachus  might  fear  that  he 
would  deprive  him  of  the  crown.  If  we  believe  Syncellus ',  he  also 
caused  Bocchoris  to  be  burned  alive  : but  I think  that  this  last-named 
prince  was  long  anterior  to  Sabachus ; for  the  latter  did  not  reign  in 
Egypt  till  a great  number  of  years  afterwards,  according  to  Diodorus 
Siculus*,  who  likewise  places  Bocchoris  at  a wrong  period  in  my  opi- 
nion. I think  that  he  ought  to  be  reckoned  amongst  the  330  kings 
who  succeeded  Menes,  and  of  whom  Herodotus  has  not  thought  proper 
to  say  any  thing.  But,  however  that  may  be,  it  was  not  he  who  cut  off 
the  noses  of  the  malefactors,  and  formed  the  establishment  of  Rhino- 
colura,  as  M.  De  Pauw  asserts  ‘.  It  is  evident  that  he  confounds  him 
with  Actisanes  *,  another  Ethiopian  prince,  who  reigned  in  Egypt,  and 
treated  robbers  in  that  manner.  Strabo,  whom  M.  De  Pauw  takes  this 
opportunity  of  criticizing,  does  not  mention  the  name  of  this  prince, 
but  we  find  it  in  Diodorus. 

CXXXVIII.  373.  'H  Si  BovfiaoTic  itrr'i  “Aprepts.  But  Bubastis 
is  Diana.  Bubastis  was  a virgin  ; she  presided  over  the  parturition  of 
women,  and  was  the  emblem  of  the  moon.  This  resemblance  to  the 
Diana  of  the  Greeks  induced  them  to  call  her  the  Diana  of  the 
Egyptians.  The  resemblance,  however,  was  not  complete ; she  was 
not  considered  by  the  latter  as  the  goddess  of  the  mountains,  the 
woods,  and  the  chase.  It  was  probably  this  difference  which  led 
Juvenal  to  say, 

Oppida  tota  canem  venerantur,  nemo  Dianam. — Sat.  xv.  8. 

374.  Tijc  7rd\(oc  p tv  ii:Ke\ii>iTpevr)i  vxpou.  The  city  having  been 
raised,  or  heightened.  It  was  not  only  with  Bubastis  that  this  was 
done,  but  with  all  the  cities  and  towns  that  were  not  built  on  hills. 
Sesostris,  in  the  first  instance,  heightened  or  banked  up  these  cities,  and 
Sabachus  raised  them  still  higher.  Sesostris,  says  Diodorus  Siculus  *, 
having  raised  considerable  mounds  of  earth,  where  the  site  was  not 
naturally  sufficiently  elevated,  built  cities  on  them,  in  order  that,  at  the 
time  of  the  increase  of  the  Nile,  both  men  and  cattle  might  find  in  them 
a secure  retreat.  The  ground  being  low  *,  says  the  same  historian,  and 


8 Syncelli  Chronograph,  pp.  74,  184. 
s Diod.  Sic.  I.  Ixv.  vol.  I.  p.  75. 

1 Rech.  Philos,  sur  les  Egyptiens,  &c. 
tom.  II.  p.  274. 


3 Diod.  Sic.  I.  lx.  vol.  I.  p.  89 ; 
Strabo,  XVI.  p.  1102,  a. 

3 Diod.  Sic.  I.  lvii.  vol.  I.  p.  68. 

4 Id.  I.  xxxvi.  vol.  I.  p.  43. 
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the  cities  and  towns  being  built  on  these  artificial  mounts,  looked  at  a 
distance  like  the  Cyclades. 

375.  'Ec  'Kpfiiiti  ipov.  To  the  temple  of  Mercury.  The  Egyptian 
Mercury  was  called  Thoth  or  Theuth.  Thoth,  amongst  the  Egyptians, 
was  the  inventor  of  the  sciences,  over  which,  like  the  Greek  Mercury, 
he  presided:  the  Greeks  called  him  in  their  language  by  the  name  of 
Ilermes,  or  Mercury.  They  had  given  the  name  of  Mercury  likewise 
to  Anubis,  from  some  resemblance  they  had  remarked  between  those 
two  divinities.  “ It  is  not  literally*  the  dog  that  they  honour  under 
the  name  of  Mercury  ; but  his  qualities,  his  vigilance,  his  good  faith, 
his  sagacity  in  distinguishing  a friend  from  an  enemy,  which,  to  use  the 
words  of  Plato,  have  rendered  this  animal  a fit  symbol  of  that  god,  who 
is  the  immediate  patron  of  reason.” 

Servius  also  says,  (on  the  vEneid  III.  69)  “Quia  canino  capite  pin- 
gitur  Anubis,  hunc  volunt  esse  Mercurium,  ideo  quia  nihil  est  cane 
sagacius.” 

CXL.  376.  Avne  rity  rviphor  &p\tiv.  Tke  blind  man  (Anysis) 
resumed  the  government.  Diodorus  Siculus6  says,  that  after  the 
departure  of  Sabachus,  there  was  an  anarchy  of  two  years,  which  was 
followed  by  the  reign  of  the  twelve  kings,  who,  at  their  common 
expense,  constructed  the  Labyrinth. 

377.  Jay fj  rob  Atdiowuc.  Unknown  to  Sabachus.  Thomas  Magister 
very  clearly  explains  this,  under  the  word  2tyjf.  TWerui  be.  irravdet 
('Hpd£orog)  to  aiyij  ayrl  too  ayvoig..  ‘ Herodotus  here  uses  the  word 
2iyij,  in  silence,  instead  of  ayrolp,  without  the  knowledge  of.’  Vari- 
nus  Phavorinus  7 says  the  same  thing,  and  in  the  same  terms,  under  the 
word  xpinfia. 

378.  ’A pvpraiov.  Amyrtceus.  Egypt*  having  revolted  under  Arta- 
xerxes  Longimanus,  and  Inaros  having  been  taken,  Amyrtaeus,  who 
had  made  himself  king,  retired  into  the  marshes : his  son  Pausiris 
reigned  after  him  *.  On  the  epoch  of  the  retreat  of  this  prince  into 
the  island  of  Elbo,  see  my  Chronological  Essay  *. 

379.  “Erta  ini  7 rXctv  f)  tjrraeooaa.  During  more  than  700  years. 
The  late  President  Bouhier  has  endeavoured  to  prove  * that  between  the 
time  of  Anysis  and  the  flight  of  Amyrtaeus  to  the  marshes,  there  was 
a period  of  only  300  years.  He  thinks  that  the  copyists  of  Herodotus 
have  confounded  the  numeral  letters  HHH,  which  signify  300,  with 
HU II H,  which  signify  700.  M.  Wesselingis  of  the  same  opinion  ; but  the 
reasonings  of  these  learned  men  have  not  had  the  effect  of  misleading  the 
last  editor  of  Herodotus,  M.  Borheck.  He  has  admitted  into  the  text 


» Plutarch,  de  Is.  ct  Osir.  [>.  3">5. 
s l)iod.  Sic.  I.  lxvi.  vol.  I.  p.  70. 

1 Pag.  321,  sub  finem. 

* Thucjd.  I.  cx.  p.  71. 

» Herod.  III.  x. 

VOL.  1. 


1 Traduction  d’Hdrod.  tom.  VII. 
p.  10H. 

’ Rech.  et  Dissert,  sur  Herod.  VII. 
P-  70. 
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wiyraxoaia,  500.  I am  not  aware  of  the  motives  which  have  induced 
him  to  do  so,  as  he  has  not  accompanied  his  edition  with  notes.  But 
before  his  edition  appeared,  I had  made  up  my  mind,  from  my  own  idea 
of  the  Chronology  of  Herodotus,  to  the  number  of  500.  This  opinion 
I have  fully  explained  in  my  Essay  on  the  Chronology  of  this  historian. 

CXLI.  380.  'Ipt'a  row  'H tpaiarov.  A priest  of  Vulcan.  “ No  king 
can  reign  * in  Egypt,  unless  he  has  a knowledge  of  sacred  things. 
From  whatever  class  a man  may  rise  who  attains  the  crown,  he  must 
immediately  be  initiated  into  the  sacerdotal  order.”  “ The  kings,”  says 
Plutarch  *,  “ were  taken  from  amongst  the  priests  or  the  warriors  ; these 
two  orders  being  distinguished,  the  one  for  their  wisdom,  the  other  for 
their  valour.  When  a warrior  was  chosen  for  king,  be  was  immediately 
admitted  into  the  order  of  the  priesthood,  where  a knowledge  of  the 
concealed  philosophy  was  communicated  to  him  by  the  priests.  The 
priests1 * * *  5 had  a right  to  censure  the  prince,  to  warn  him  from  time  to 
time,  and  to  direct  all  his  actions.  They  * also  fixed  the  hour  of  his 
walking  out,  of  his  bathing,  and  of  his  seeing  his  wife.” 

381.  AvuSexa  apovpac.  Twelve  arource.  The  aroura  equalled  the 
square  of  100  cubits  (see  below,  clxviii.),  or,  estimating  the  cubit  at 
20g  inches,  it  contained  3242  square  yards,  or  about  two-thirds  of  an 
acre. 

Herodotus  does  not  say  that  the  pay  of  the  general  was  no  more 
than  that  of  the  soldier,  as  M.  De  Pauw  gratuitously  imputes  to  him7. 
When  we  say  that  the  troops  in  France  have  but  five  sous  a day,  we 
understand  it  of  the  private  soldier,  and  not  of  the  officers,  whose  pay 
of  course  is  proportioned  to  their  rank. 

382.  Xaya^apiflov  fiaaiXia  'Apa/iiuy.  Sennacherib  king  of  the 
Arabs.  The  Arabs  who  lived  beyond  Jordan  and  in  Arabia  Petraea 
were  under  the  king  of  Assyria.  Josephus  is  mistaken  * when  he 
accuses  Herodotus  of  not  having  informed  us  that  Sennacherib  was 
king  of  Assyria ; but  perhaps  that  information  was  not  to  be  found  in 
the  copy  which  he  used. 

383.  Ku7T7/Xovc.  Chapmen.  The  Egyptians  were  divided  into  three 
classes  * : the  people  of  quality,  who  attained  to  honours,  and  occupied 
the  distinguished  posts ; warriors,  who  also  cultivated  the  earth ; and 
lastly,  labourers,  who  exercised  the  meaner  employments.  The  first 
class  comprised  the  priests,  and  to  them  indeed  were  allotted  the  highest 
places : the  last,  which  must  have  been  by  far  the  most  numerous,  was 
still  further  subdivided  and  hence  Herodotus  mentions  (clxiii.)  seven 
classes. 


1 Plato  in  Politico,  vol.  II.  p.  290,  E. 

4 Plutarch,  do  Is.  et  Osir.  p.  354. 

4 Diod.’Sic.  I.  lxx.  vol  I.  p.  80. 

• Id.  ibid  p.  82. 

f Kccherches  Philosopbiqucs  sur  les 


Egyptians,  &c.  sect.  vii.  p.  141. 

8 Joseph.  Antiq.  Jud.  X.  i.  § iv.  vol.  I. 
p.  513. 

8 Diod.  Sic.  I.  xxviii.  vol.  I.  p.  33. 

1 Id.  ibid,  lxxiv.  vol.  I.  p.  85. 
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384.  Toi<ri  ivavriotai  ai/roiai  im\vdivrav  vvKriiQ  pvc  apovpaiovc 
Kara  fiif  (puyttiv  tovq  (paperpewrac  avruir,  Kara  ct  ra  riila.  Field- 
rats  pouring  upon  them  at  night,  ate  away  their  quivers  and  their  bows. 
The  defeat  of  the  army  of  Sennacherib  is  incontestable.  The  Egyp- 
tians attributed  it  to  the  protection  of  Vulcan,  and  the  Jews  to  that  of 
God,  who  sent  into  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians  the  exterminating  angel. 
Where  did  this  memorable  event  take  place  ? Was  it  before  Jerusalem, 
as  almost  all  the  interpreters  of  the  sacred  writings  believe,  or  was  it 
before  Pelusium,  as  Herodotus  says  ? for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
he  has  in  view  the  same  event  that  is  related  in  the  Scriptures. 

It  should  seem,  from  the  inspired  volume,  that  Sennacherib  advanced 
upon  Egypt  before  directing  his  course  to  Jerusalem,  and  that  he  took 
all  the  places  that  opened  him  the  way  to  it.  Now  had  his  first  object 
been  to  seize  on  the  states  of  Hezekiah,  he  would  have  advanced  direct 
to  Jerusalem.  But  leaving  the  road  to  this  place,  he  lays  siege  to 
Lachis,  which  appears  to  be  one  of  the  keys  of  Judea  on  the  side  of 
Egypt,  and  which  manifests  his  intention  of  entering  this  latter  country. 
Whilst  Sennacherib  was  himself  employed  in  the  siege  of  this  place,  he 
sent  towards  Jerusalem  Rabsaces  ’,  or  Rabshakeh,  one  of  his  generals, 
with  an  order  to  exhort  Hezekiah  to  submission.  “ Lo,  thou  trustest 
in  the  staff  of  this  broken  reed,  on  Egypt ; whereon  if  a man  lean,  it 
will  go  into  his  hand  and  pierce  it ; so  is  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt  to  all 
that  trust  in  him.”  If  Sennacherib  had  laid  siege  to  Lachis  after  the 
conquest  of  Egypt,  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem,  as  the  interpreters  of  the 
Scriptures  imagined,  Rabshakeh  would  certainly  have  added,  “ The 
gods  of  the  Egyptians  have  not  been  able  to  deliver  them  from  my 
hand,  and  yet  you  trust  in  your  god ! ” But  the  language  of  this 
general  proves  manifestly  that  Sennacherib  had  not  yet  conquered 
Egypt,  and  that  he  was  on  his  march  towards  it  when  he  sent  him 
towards  Jerusalem. 

Rabshakeh  returned  to  Sennacherib  after  executing  the  orders  of  that 
prince,  who  was  then  before  Libnah s.  Whilst  he  was  laying  siege  to 
that  place,  he  learned  that  Tharaca,  (or,  as  our  version  spells  it,  Tir- 
hakah,)  king  of  Ethiopia,  was  coming  to  compel  him  to  raise  it;  he 
then  immediately  sent  back  Rabshakeh  to  Jerusalem  with  threatening 
letters.  Hezekiah  having  read  them,  humbled  himself  before  God,  the 
prophet  comforted  and  encouraged  him,  and  the  destroying  angel  of  the 
Lord  smote  in  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians  185,000  men.  It  is  clear, 
from  this  recital,  that  Sennacherib  did  not  lose  this  vast  portion  of  his 
army  before  Jerusalem,  but  whilst  he  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of 
Libnah  (or  Lobna).  But  what  city  is  it  that  was  so  called  ? There 
was  one  of  this  name  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  ; but  it  could  not  be  that, 
because  in  going  from  Syria  to  Judea  it  is  before  you  come  to  Lachis. 
Had  the  sacred  writer  meant  to  speak  of  this  place,  he  would  have 

* Isaiah  xxxvi.  6,  &c.  ’ Id.  xxvii.  8,  9.  14.  33.  30. 
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made  Sennacherib  attack  it  before  Lachis,  and  not  have  made  him  begin 
with  the  latter,  and  then  retrace  his  steps  to  lay  siege  to  Libnah. 

It  should  seem  from  considering  the  march  of  Sennacherib,  as  well 
as  we  can  collect  it  from  the  Scriptures,  that  Libnah  was  the  key  of 
Egypt,  into  which  that  prince  wished  to  penetrate.  Now  it  is  evident 
that  Egypt  could  not  be  entered  from  the  east,  without  passing  Pelu- 
sium.  It  is  therefore  very  probable  that  Libnah  and  Pclusium  are  the 
same.  Were  we  acquainted  with  its  Egyptian  name,  we  should  be 
better  able  to  decide.  Tineh,  the  name  by  which  it  is  now  known,  is  a 
modern  word  ; but  what  converts  the  probability  almost  into  conviction, 
is,  that  Josephus  says'  that  Sennacherib  was  before  Pelusium,  and 
about  to  take  the  place,  when  he  heard  that  Tarsice,  king  of  Ethiopia, 
was  coming  to  the  assistance  of  the  Egyptians.  This  account,  which 
agrees  very  well  with  the  Scriptures,  and  which  is  further  confirmed  by 
the  testimony  of  Herodotus,  shows,  that  the  Libnah  mentioned  in  this 
part  of  Scripture  is  the  same  with  the  Pelusium  of  Josephus  and 
Herodotus. 

CXLII.  385.  Tot  'Utpnitrrov.  Of  Vulcan.  The  Greeks  so  deno- 
minated the  Phthas  (Phthah)  of  the  Egyptians,  as  we  find  in  Suidas  : 
4>0ac  o "UipaiiTTo  c trapd  Mt/j^iraec : ‘Vulcan  is  adored  under  the 
name  of  Phthas  by  the  inhabitants  of  Memphis.’  “ Secundus  Vulca- 
nus,”  says  Cicero  *,  “ Nilo  natus,  Phthas,  ut  ./Egyptii  appellant.”  He 
was  the  grand  architect  of  all  that  we  see.  “ The  Egyptians,”  says 
Iamblichus*,  “call  him  Phthas,  because  he  has  formed  every  thing 
with  the  utmost  art  and  nicety ; the  Greeks,  considering  in  him  only 
the  mechanic  arts,  have  called  him  Vulcan.”  According  to  the  Egyp- 
tians, he  was  the  father  of  all  the  gods,  “H^aKrroc  6 ruv  Oiuie  x an/p, 
as  we  see  on  the  obelisk  of  Harnesses,  which  Constantius  conveyed  to 
Rome7.  He  was  that  fire,  or  asther,  of  which  all  human  souls  are  but 
an  emanation,  and  to  which  they  will  be  ultimately  reunited.  The 
Greeks,  from  not  understanding  this,  thought  it  referred  to  artificial 
fire,  of  which  they  supposed  Phthas  the  inventor.  There  are  priests, 
however,  says  Diodorus  Siculus ",  who  assert  that  Vulcan  was  the  first 
king,  and  that  he  was  the  inventor  of  fire,  which  obtained  for  him  the 
crown. 

386.  M/ijv  re  nai  n not paKoyra  val  rpii)KoaiaQ  avOpwmny  yiveac. 
There  had  been  three  hundred  and  forty-one  generations.  The  priests 
of  Egypt  probably  confounded  generations  with  successions,  as  we  find 
that  brothers  succeeded  brothers,  and  foreigners  sometimes  ascended 
the  throne.  Herodotus  says,  there  had  been  as  many  high-priests  as 
kings,  and  he  counts  341  kings  ; and  yet  in  the  next  paragraph  he 

4 Joseph.  Antiq.  Jud.  X.  i.  § iv.  vol.  I.  p.  159. 

p.  512.  7 Ainm.  Marcell.  XVII.  iv.  p.  120. 

5 Cie.  de  Nat.  Deo  rum,  111.  xxii.  8 Diod.  Sic.  1.  xiii.  vol.  1.  p.  1 7. 

4 lainblicli.  de  My fit,  ./Egypt.  VIII.  iii. 
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asserts  that  there  had  been  345  pontiffs.  There  must  be  an  error 
somewhere,  which  is  perhaps  attributable  to  the  copyists. 

387.  'Ap^ipeag  cal  ftuaihiac  hcaripovi  roaoiirovc . As  many  high-priests 
as  kings.  This  exact  correspondence  of  the  number  of  high-priests  with 
that  of  the  kings,  which  might  be  possible  for  a century  or  two,  becomes 
impossible  for  a long  course  of  ages.  The  Egyptian  priests  certainly 
abused  the  simplicity  of  Herodotus,  and  we  can  scarcely  account  for  his 
want  of  penetration  in  not  perceiving  that  the  annals,  which  were  read 
to  him  with  so  much  importance,  were  of  comparatively  modern  manu- 
facture. Indeed,  how  could  the  Egyptians,  who  in  the  early  ages  were 
not  acquainted  with  the  hieroglyphics,  and  still  less  with  the  modern 
way  of  writing,  possess  annals  so  ancient?  How,  at  a time  when  they 
had  no  knowledge  of  sculpture,  could  they  have  statues  of  their  first 
kings  and  of  their  first  pontiffs  ? 

[If  the  rule  of  succession  were  the  same  for  the  high -priests  as  with 
the  kings,  then  length  of  time  would  serve  rather  to  establish  than 
destroy  the  exact  correspondence  of  the  two  series.  Larcher  having 
endeavoured,  in  the  preceding  note,  to  undermine  the  antiquity  of  the 
Egyptians  by  supposing  that  their  list  of  kings  does  not  imply  so  many 
generations,  has  recourse  in  this  place  to  a different  kind  of  argument, 
viz.  that  the  Egyptians  had  not  the  art  of  writing  in  the  earliest  ages, 
and  therefore  could  have  no  record  of  their  first  kings.  But  this  rests 
on  mere  assumption.  The  Egyptians  were  certainly  acquainted  with 
hieroglyphics  and  the  art  of  writing  as  early  as  the  fourth  dynasty 
or  the  erection  of  the  pyramids  of  Shufo  and  Menkhare.  Besides,  the 
refusal  to  accept  a list  of  kings  not  contemporaneously  recorded  in 
writing,  is  to  sweep  away  at  once  all  tradition,  a severity  which  comes 
with  a bad  grace  from  a writer  who  believes  in  the  mythic  genealogies 
of  the  Greeks  and  receives  them  as  history.] 

388.  Qrov  anffpuTToeiiea  o veil'd  ytvioOa i.  There  was  no  god  (in  all 
that  time)  in  a human  character.  Diodorus  Siculus,  however,  says, 
that  besides  the  celestial  gods,  who  had  existed  from  eternity,  the 
Egyptians  had  others  who  had  been 8 mortals,  and  who  had  been  raised 
to  this  rank  for  their  virtues,  and  the  benefits  they  had  bestowed  on 
mankind.  Varro,  the  most  learned  of  the  Romans,  said ',  that  it  was 
useful  to  states  that  strong  and  courageous  men  should  believe  them- 
selves descended  from  the  gods,  because  when  a man  is  persuaded  of 
this,  however  false,  he  undertakes  with  more  boldness  and  executes 
with  more  vigour,  and  is  inspired  with  a confidence  which  is  almost  a 
pledge  of  success.  Plutarch  asserts J,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  The- 
hais  acknowledge  no  god  who  had  been  a mortal ; that  they  adored 
none  hut  Cneph,  who  was  immortal,  and  had  had  no  beginning  ; and 
likewise  that  they  were  the  only  people  of  Egypt  who  did  not  contri- 
bute to  the  maintenance  of  the  sacred  animals. 

9 Diod.  Sic.  I.  xiii.  vol.  I.  p.  117-  p.  61. 

‘ S.  August,  de  Civitate  l)ei,  III.  iv.  9 Plutarch,  de  Is.  et  Osir.  p.  359,  D. 
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389.  Ttrpaicic  «£  i)6tu>y  roe  ij\ior  AromUt.  The  sun  had  risen 
four  limes  out  of  his  ordinary  course.  Thomas  Magister  says,  »/  it 
cane  ore  cat  tirri  rov  lint  riOirat  : 1 The  preposition  it  is  likewise 
sometimes  put  for  ctu.'  He  adduces,  as  a proof  of  it,  this  very  passage 
from  Herodotus  : 'Hpocoroc  iv  rrj  Ctvrcptf'  rtrputctc  iXcyov  it  i/Oitay 
rov  yXtoy  AraniXai*  fiyovy,  t£w  rijc  avyt]dtia{,  ‘ that  is,  out  of  his 
accustomed  place.’ 

’UOia  signifies  ordinary  place,  ordinary  residence;  Herodotus  always 
takes  it  in  this  sense.  Kippiiptoi  it  j/fftwv  vjto  Scvdeuy  rue  Nopaiuiy 
itayaarayre {.  (I.  xv.)  When  speaking  of  the  sun’s  rising,  ijfha  can  be 
understood  only  of  the  place  where  it  usually  rises  on  such  a day  of 
the  year ; when  we  speak  of  noon,  it  is  the  place  where  he  is  accus- 
tomed to  be  at  that  hour.  This  is  what  the  common  people  have 
always  understood — that  class  of  people  for  whom  historians  in  gene- 
ral, and  our  historiun  in  particular,  have  written. 

Whether  then  it  i ’jOcuy  is  interpreted  as  ‘ contrary  to  custom,’  or  1 out 
of  his  usual  place,’  the  sense  will  remain  the  same.  Herodotus  says, 
that  the  sun  rose  four  times  out  of  his  usual  place ; of  which  irregu- 
larities two  were  more  remarkable  than  the  others,  for  he  then  rose 
where  he  now  sets. 

The  Egyptians  thought  to  exalt  their  nation  by  these  fabulous  mira- 
cles, to  which  Herodotus  does  not  seem  to  have  attached  much  credit. 
For  my  part,  I consider  them  as  gross  fables,  capable  of  imposing  only 
on  the  most  ignorant. 

The  Greeks  had  a story  somewhat  similar,  which  had  perhaps  been 
suggested  by  the  Egyptian  fable.  Plato 3 relates  as  one  of  the  fables 
of  the  old  time,  that  under  the  reign  of  Atreus,  the  sun  and  the  stars 
had  set  where  they  usually  rise. 

[The  only  explanation  of  which  this  passage  appears  susceptible,  is, 
that  the  Egyptian  priests  had  some  idea  of  the  precession  of  the  equinox, 
the  discovery  of  which  is  attributed  to  Hipparchus.  If  they  knew  that 
the  period  elapsing  between  two  successive  vernal  equinoxes  differs 
from  the  period  in  which  the  sun  makes  the  circuit  of  the  heavens, 
they  would  easily  perceive,  that  in  the  course  of  time  that  luminary 
would,  at  the  corresponding  month  and  day  of  the  year,  be  at  the  oppo- 
site point  of  the  heavens.  Such  a general  inference  (for  we  need  not 
suppose  that  the  Egyptian  priests  knew  the  exact  amount  of  the  pre- 
cession), combined  with  the  popular  ideas  respecting  the  antiquity  of 
the  nation,  may  have  given  rise  to  the  fable  mentioned  by  Herodotus. 
The  sun  rises  ‘ out  of  his  ordinary  course  ’ (by  a very  minute  quantity) 
every  day ; but  that  he  should  twice  set  where  he  now  rises,  would 
require  a period  of  nearly  39.000  years.] 

CXL1I1.  390.  "E caraitp  ry  Xoyoiroi y.  The  historian  Hecatceus.  'O 
* Plato  in  Politico,  vol.  II.  p.  16.0,  a. 
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Xoyoxoioc.  We  have  already  met  with  this  term  in  another  sense 
(cxxxiv).  Of  the  signification  which  it  has  here,  I shall  now  adduce 
some  examples.  "Erioi  tu>v  Xoyoirouov  \tyovmy  cic  n)y  rijc  pr/rpoc 
act\<f>r)v  lyripty':  ‘Some  historians  say  that  he  married  his  maternal 
aunt.’  Arrian  calls  this  Uccatacus  8 Xoyoiroidc,  and  gives  the  same 
name  to*  Herodotus.  Harpocration  says,  Xoyoiroiuc,  6 inf  >ipitv  'taro- 
picdc  \eyofie>'0(.  ’looKparr/C  hovotpiSi,  sat  'llpi&orot  iv  rf  btvriptp. 

1 Logopoios  is  what  we  call  a historian.  Isocrates,  in  his  eulogium  on 
Busiris,  and  Herodotus  in  his  2nd  book.’ 

“ Antiquity  makes  mention  of  several  authors  of  the  name  of  Heca- 
toeus.  He  of  whom  our  historian  speaks  was  a historian  of  the  city 
of  Miletus,  and  son  of  Hegesander7.  He  was  distinguished  from 
Hecatasus  of  Abdera,  &c.  by  the  epithet  Milesian,  or  of  Miletus.  He 
had  travelled  into  Egypt,  and  elsewhere.  We  may  suppose  that  he  was 
born  under  the  reign  of  Cyrus  ; for  when  the  Ionians  revolted  from 
Darius,  successor  of  Cambyses,  Hecataeus  was  called  on  to  assist  at  all 
their  deliberations.  Now  in  affairs  of  this  importance  and  delicacy,  it 
is  usual  to  consult  none  but  such  as  are  of  mature  age,  and  capable  of 
giving  good  advice.  He  could  not  therefore  be  younger  than  forty-five 
at  the  commencement  of  the  69th  Olympiad.  Suidas  says  he  lived 
about  the  65th  Olympiad,  and  adds  that  Herodotus  profited  greatly  by 
his  writings.  The  most  important  of  his  works  was  his  History,  which 
related  the  most  memorable  events  that  had  occurred  in  the  different 
countries  of  Greece,  but  excluded  all  that  had  happened  in  other 
nations.  Amongst  many  undoubted  facts,  it  comprised  some  traditions 
very  liable  to  suspicion.  This  work  has  not  survived  to  our  time.  The 
style  of  it  was  clear,  natural,  and  concise ; periods,  as  well  as  figures 
and  other  ornaments,  which  have  since  become  so  prevalent  amongst 
Greek  writers,  were  wholly  banished  from  it ; at  least,  so  we  learn  from 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus.”  Bellanoer. 

391.  Wpwftiy  ck  Utpu/uiot  ytycfitvoy.  Man  begotten  of  man.  Ilcca- 
taeus  was  weak  enough  to  pretend  to  trace  his  genealogy  from  a god  by 
sixteen  descents.  The  priests  of  Egypt,  desirous  of  making  him  feel 
the  absurdity  of  this  vaunt,  took  him  into  the  interior  of  the  temple, 
and  showed  him  a set  of  345  statues.  They  told  him  that  these  statues 
represented  the  high-priests,  Piromis  descended  from  Piromis,  who 
owed  their  origin  neither  to  god  nor  hero. 

M.  Jablonski 8 contends  that  our  historian  has  confounded  1 Pi-romi  ’ 
(which  he  translates  by  xakdc  KayaOoe)  with  ‘ Pi-re-mei,’  and  that 
Pi-re-mei  signifies  ‘ one  doing  good.’  But  if  the  received  acceptation 
of  Pi-romi  had  been  merely  * a man,’  without  reference  to  his  moral 

4 Xen.  Cyropsed.  VIII.  v.  § xiit.  P-352. 

p.  530.  7 Herod.  V.  xxxvi.  exxv. ; VI. 

5 Arrian,  de  Exped.  Alex.  II.  xvl.  cxxxvii. 

p.  151  ; V.  vi.  p.  352.  8 Jablonski,  Prolegomena  ad  Panth. 

e Id.  ibid.  III.  xxx.  p.  254  ; V.  vi.  .(Egypt,  p.  38. 
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qualities,  the  terra  roust  have  been  of  perpetual  recurrence  in  the  lan- 
guage, and  could  not  have  been  mistaken  by  our  historian.  [Pi-rorai, 
in  Coptic,  signified  1 a man,’  perhaps  in  a good  sense,  as  in  the  sentence, 
‘ Worth  makes  the  man,’  &c.] 

CXL1V.  392.  Toioerovc  ioyraQ.  Being  such,  that  is,  being  mere 
men.  The  meaning  of  the  sentence  is  : the  priests  gave  him  to  under- 
stand, that  all  those  whose  statues  they  showed  him,  so  far  from  having 
been  gods,  were  Piromis  begotten  by  Piromis,  that  is,  men  begotten  by 
men.  I make  this  remark,  because  many  have  translated  this  passage, 
“ They  explained  to  him,  that  all  these  pontiffs,  whose  colossal  statues 
they  exhibited,  had  possessed  these  two  qualities,  that  is,  that  they  had 
been  good  and  virtuous,  &c.” 

[The  Ionian  term  colossus  originally  meant  simply  a statue,  and  not 
a colossal  statue.  Being  carried  into  peninsular  Greece,  together  with 
the  fame  of  certain  statues  exceeding  the  human  size,  it  came  into  use 
as  the  appropriate  name  of  such  statues.] 

393.  Grove  firm  rove  iv  hiyinrrp  ap^oyruc.  They  were  gods  who 
had  previously  reigned  in  Egypt.  The  reign  of  these  gods  will  to  the 
generality  of  readers  appear  fabulous.  Nevertheless,  Herodotus  and 
Diodorus  Siculus,  who  mention  it,  however  superstitious  they  may  have 
been,  would  not  have  done  so  without  adequate  authority.  And  what 
better  authority  for  any  fact  can  be  adduced,  than  the  annals  of  a 
learned  and  enlightened  nation  ? Almost  all  governments  have  been 
originally  theocratical,  they  afterwards  became  monarchical  or  repub- 
lican. In  the  theocracy,  the  priests  only  governed  ; and  even  in 
monarchies  and  in  republics  they  retained  a remarkable  ascendency. 
Why  may  not  Egypt,  for  a long  series  of  years,  have  been  governed  by 
priests  ? and  may  not  this  hierarchy  have  assumed  the  higher  title  of  a 
theocracy  ? 

Diodorus  9 asserts  that  the  reign  of  the  gods  and  the  heroes,  or  deified 
mortals,  lasted  little  less  than  18,000  years,  and  that  up  to  the  180th 
Olympiad  men  had  reigned  for  15,000  years.  The  text  of  Diodorus  is 
corrupt  in  this  passage,  but  this  is  not  the  place  to  dilate  on  it. 

394.  Tilfi oy.  Orus.  Plutarch  relates  1 that  Orus  was  so  incensed 
against  Isis  for  restoring  Typhon  to  liberty,  that  he  snatched  the  royal 
tiara  from  her  forehead.  But  the  same  author  says  ’,  in  a fragment 
found  in  a MS.  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  which  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  that  Orus  killed  his  mother,  to  avenge  his  father  ; and  that 
one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  gods,  having  pronounced  judgment  on 
him,  left  him  his  blood  and  his  marrow  which  he  had  received  from  his 
father,  but  condemned  him  to  lose  his  flesh  and  fat  which  had  been 
formed  in  his  mother’s  womb. 

’ilpoc  has  a Greek  termination  : the  Egyptian  form  of  the  name  was 

9 Diod.  Sic.  I.  xliv.  vol.  I.  p.  53.  * Fra^menta  duo  Plutarchi,  p.  8.  Lon- 

1 Plutarch,  de  Is.  et  Osir.  p.  338,  d.  dini,  1773.  8vo. 
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Or,  as  we  find  it  written  in  Josephus  Oros,  it  is  true,  has  found  its 
way  into  that  author’s  text,  but  in  the  various  readings  we  find  Or. 

395.  Tv<poivu.  Typhon.  Typhon  was  an  evil  genius,  who  seized 
the  crown  from  his  brother  Osiris,  and  killed  him.  As  he  was  fair  and 
red-haired,  the  Egyptians  avoided  the  company  of  persons  of  that 
complexion.  In  the  times  when  men  were  sacrificed,  those  who  had 
red  hair  were  slaughtered  on  * the  sepulchre  of  Osiris,  or  burned  alive 5. 
Isis,  the  wife  of  Osiris,  occasioned  his  death,  according  to  Diodorus 
Siculus a ; but  Orus  contented  himself  with  driving  her  from  the  throne, 
if  we  prefer  the  testimony  of  Herodotus.  Plutarch  relates,  that  Orus 7 
gave  battle  to  Typhon,  and  after  several  days  fighting  obtained  the  vic- 
tory ; and  having  taken  him  prisoner,  he  delivered  him  bound  to  Isis, 
who,  instead  of  putting  him  to  death,  restored  him  to  liberty.  He  was 
son  of  Saturn  and  of  Rhea  * (according  to  a Greek  version  of  the  Egyp- 
tian mythology). 

39G.  “Oiripie  ci  urn  AicJii woq  Kara  E\\uc«  yXuiiraay.  Osiris  is 
Bacchus,  in  the  language  of  Greece.  Some  have  thought  that  by  Osiris 
was  meant  the  Nile,  which  fertilized  the  earth,  typified  by  Isis'.  But 
this  name  was  given  to  the  river,  because  they  looked  on  its  increase  as 
the  gift  of  Osiris,  who  was  identical  with  the  sun.  “ They  call  the 
Nile,”  says  Plutarch  *,  “ an  emanation  of  Osiris.” 

That  Osiris  was  the  same  with  the  sun,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  after 
the  positive  testimony  of  the  ancients.  “ Nec 1 in  occulto  est,  ncque 
aliud  esse  Osirin  quam  Solem,  nec  Isin  aliud  esse  quam  Terram,  ut 

diximus,  Naturamve  rerum Hinc  Osirin  zEgyptii,  ut  Solem 

esse  asserant,  quotiens  hieroglyphicis  litteris  suis  exprimere  volunt, 
insculpunt  sceptrum,  inque  eo  speciem  oculi  exprimunt,  et  hoc  signo 
Osirin  monstrant ; significantes  hunc  deum  Solem  esse,  regalique 
potestate  sublimem  cuncta  despicere  : quia  Solem  Jovis  oculum  ap- 
pellat  antiquitas.” 

Diodorus  Siculus  says  the  same  thing3.  “ The  ancient  Egyptians, 
struck  with  astonishment  and  admiration  at  the  sight  of  heaven  and  the 
nature  of  the  universe,  thought  that  there  were  two  eternal  divinities 
antecedent  to  the  others,  the  Sun  and  the  Moon,  which  they  call  Osiris 
and  Isis.” 

The  Greeks  would  have  it  that  Osiris  was  Bacchus,  because  there 
was  a strong  resemblance  between  the  fables  related  of  Bacchus,  and 
the  Egyptian  traditions  as  to  Osiris,  and  likewise  between  the  ceremo- 
nies instituted  in  honour  of  those  two  divinities.  Both  Bacchus  and 
Osiris  had  conquered  India,  another  feature  of  identity.  Some  modern 


J Joseph,  cont.  Apion.  vol.  II.  p.  460. 

* Diod.  Sic.  I.  Ixxxviii.  vol  I.  p.  99. 

‘ Plutarch,  de  Is.  et  Osir.  p.  380,  t>. 

6 Diod.  Sic.  I.  Ixxxviii.  vol.  I.  p.  99. 

7 Plutarch,  dc  Is.  et  Osir.  j>.  380,  n. 

* Id.  ibid.  p.  355,  D.  Those  who 
would  know  more  of  Typhou,  may  con- 


sult Jahlonski’s  Pantheon  Egyptiorum, 
vol.  III.  p.  40,  &c. 

6 Plutarch,  de  Is.  et  Osir.  p.  363,  d. 

> Id.  ibid.  p.  366,  A. 

1 Macrob.  Saturn.  I.  xxi.  p.  210. 

1 Diod.  Sic.  I.  xi.  vol.  1.  p.  14. 
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inquirers  have  thought4 * *  that  Isuren,  one  of  the  three  divinities  whom 
the  Indians  still  worship,  is  the  same  as  the  ancient  Osiris ; but  the 
points  of  resemblance  between  them  are  too  few,  and  the  analogy 
strained.  Bacchus  was  no  other  than  the  Sun,  as  Macrobius  in  his 
Saturnalia  (I.  xviii.)  clearly  shows. 

The  Egyptians  represented  Osiris  by  a sceptre  with  an  eye,  as  we 
see  in  the  passage  above  quoted  from  Macrobius.  His  name  in  Egyp- 
tian signified  ‘ many-eyed.’  “ They  represent  their  king  and  lord 
Osiris  by  a sceptre  with  an  eye,  and  some  * interpret  his  name  woAv- 
vqOaX/i oc,  that  is  to  say,  he  who  has  many  eyes ; for  in  Egyptian,  Os 
signifies  many,  and  Iri,  eye.”  This  name  (Osiris)  explained  in  Greek 
signifies  ",  “ who  has  many  eyes  ; and  with  great  aptness,  for  the  sun 
darts  his  rays  like  a multitude  of  eyes  on  all  sides,  beholding  both  the 
sea  and  the  land.” 

Osch,  or  Os,  as  the  Greeks  soften  it  down,  signifies  in  Coptic  ‘ much ' 
or  ‘ many,’  and  Iorh  ‘ the  pupil  of  the  eye 7.’ 

The  priests  of  that  god,  for  this  reason,  wore  caps  covered  with  eyes. 
In  the  Antiquites  Egyptiennes,  we  observe  two  figures  *,  which  Count 
Caylus  takes  for  ordinary  Egyptians,  without  any  peculiar  character ; 
but  the  eyes,  with  which  their  caps  are  spangled,  show  that  they  were 
designed  for  priests  of  Osiris. 


CXLV.  397.  Kara  llaeuata  trea  Ka't  y^iXta.  About  1 COO  years.  The 
Greek  text  says  ‘ about  sixteen  hundred  years,’  nor  is  any  variation 
from  this  to  be  found  in  the  MSS.  But  immediately  afterwards,  Hero- 
dotus says,  that  from  Hercules  to  his  time  was  only  900  years.  Now, 
we  know  from  Apollodorus*  and  Diodorus  Siculus',  that  there  were 
but  five  generations  between  Bacchus  and  Hercules,  which  five  gene- 
rations cannot  make,  according  to  Herodotus’s  own  mode  of  reckoning, 
more  than  about  160  years.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  period  from 
Bacchus  to  Herodotus  could  be  but  1060  years.  This  was  also  the 
opinion  of  Lydiat  “,  of  the  late  President  Bouhier s,  and  of  Wesseling. 
This  reasoning  appeared  so  convincing  to  M.  Borheck,  who  has  pub- 
lished at  Lemgow  an  entire  Greek  edition  of  our  historian,  that  he  has 
not  hesitated  to  admit  it  into  his  text. 

[It  is  surprising  how  the  mythic  genealogies  of  Apollodorus  could  be 
mistaken  for  incontestable  history. 

Herodotus  is  consistent  with  himself  in  reckoning  back  900  years  to 
Hercules.  For  he  has  told  us  (I.  vii.)  that  there  were  three  genera- 
tions (or  100  years)  between  Hercules  and  Agron  ; the  Heraclidse  ruled 


4 Hist,  du  Christ,  des  Indes,  VI. 
p.  430. 

* Plutarch,  de  Is.  ct  Osir.  p.  354  f. 
et  355,  a. 

4 Died.  Sic.  I.  xi.  vol.  I.  p.  14. 

7 F.  S.  Schmidt  de  Sacerd.  ct  Sacrif. 

•'Egypt,  p-  10,  note. 


* Antiq.  Egypt.,  Ac.  tom.  III.  p.  12  ; 
pi.  2.  fig.  4,  5. 

9 A pulled.  II.  i.  ii.  iii. 

1 Died.  Sic.  IV.  it  vol.  I.  p.  247. 

7 Ad  Mann.  Arundel,  p.  243. 

3 Rcch.  et  Dissert,  sur  Herodote,  XI. 
p.  124. 
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Lydia  for  500  years  ; the  Mermnadae  reigned  170  years,  and  from 
them  to  our  historian  128  years  elapsed,  making  altogether  898,  or  in 
round  numbers  900  years  *.] 

398.  ’E«r  Ili)i'£Xd7r»;e  yap  rnl  'E ppiu  \tytrat  ytrtaOa i o fide.  Pan  is 
said  (by  the  Greeks)  to  be  the  offspring  of  Penelope  and  Mercury.  All 
the  mythologists  have  spoken  of  this  ; to  which  may  be  added  the  fol- 
lowing epigram  from  the  Anthologia : “ He  * takes  his  origin  from 
Jupiter  himself,  witness  the  glory  that  is  round  his  head  ; for  Jupiter 
begat  Mercury,  and  Mercury  Pan.”  Observe  that  this  glory  placed 
over  the  head  of  a god,  signified  that  he  was  descended  from  Jupiter. 
I will  add  the  following  verses  from  the  Syrinx  of  Theocritus,  on 
account  of  their  singularity. 

Oi^erdc  tvvdrupa,  MavpoaroXt/ioco  Hi  pdrrjp, 

Mala;  ’A mirirpoio  door  rticev  ISv yrrjpa' 

Oii^i  Ktpdorav,  or  iroica  Opiiparo  ravpoirdrtup, 

’AXX’  ov  lliXt7rt£  aide  irupot  <j>pira  Trppa  crdkove. 

Ourop  "OXov. 

“ The  wife  of  Outis,  mother  of  Macroptolemus,  bore  him  who 
governed  the  nurse  of  Antipetrus  ; I do  not  mean  that  Cerastes,  whom 
formerly  the  daughter  of  the  bull  nourished,  but  him  whose  heart  was 
burned  by  the  edge  of  a shield,  to  which  the  letter  ‘ Pi  ’ is  wanting. 
His  name  is  Holon.” 

Or,  to  express  the  same  thing  less  enigmatically : The  wife  of  Ulys- 
ses, mother  of  Telemachus,  brought  into  the  world  him  who  presides 
over  the  goats,  the  nurses  of  Jupiter ; I do  not  speak  of  the  shepherd 
Cerastes,  whom  formerly  the  bees  nourished,  but  of  him  whose  heart 
was  set  on  fire  by  the  nymph  Pitus,  and  whose  name  is  Pan. 

It  is  well  known,  that  when  Polyphemus  asked  Ulysses  his  name,  he 
answered,  that  he  was  called  Outis  (that  is,  nobody).  Macroptolemus 
and  Telemachus  are  equivalent  in  sense.  The  goat  Amalthea  suckled 
Jupiter.  The  poet  calls  this  god  Antipetrus,  because  Rhea  gave  to 
Saturn  a stone  instead  of  him.  Cerastes  is  the  same  as  Comates,  who 
was  nourished  by  bees  “.  The  bees  are  called  daughters  of  the  bull, 
because  it  was  thought  that  they  bred  in  the  putrid  flesh  of  that  animal. 
The  edge  of  a shield  is  called  in  Greek  lirvc ; add  to  this  P,  and  you 
will  have  Pitus,  which  was  the  name  of  a nymph  beloved  by  Pan.  Holon 
and  Pan  signify  the  same  thing.  This  explanation  is  borrowed  from  the 
commentary  of  Claudius  Salmasius 7 on  the  Syrinx  of  Theocritus.  This 
critic  probably  had  taken  it  from  some  unedited  scholiast. 

CXLVIII.  399.  Kpoco^fiXwv  trdXtr.  The  city  of  the  crocodiles.  The 

4 Niebuhr,  Klein.  Hist.  Sehriften,  I.  0 See  Theocr.  Idyll,  vii.  84,  85. 

p.  196.  1 Cl.  Salmasii  Inscr.  vet.  Explicatin  ; 

5 Antholog.  sive  Floril.  div.  Epigr.  ejusdem  ad  Dosiada  Aras,  Theocriti 
p.  336.  Analeet.  vet.  Poet.  Grtee.vol.  III.  Fistulam  notes,  p.  210. 

p.  204.  No.  262. 
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true  name  of  this  city  is  not  known.  In  all  probability  it  was  derived 
from  the  word  champsa,  which  in  Egyptian  signifies  a crocodile,  as 
Herodotus  remarks  *.  This  city  is  probably  the  same  that,  under  the 
Ptolemies  °,  was  called  Arsinoe. 

400.  0 j/vnc  avrodi  tlrai  ran'  ipuiv  KpoicobtiXwv.  The  coffins  of  the  sacred 
crocodiles  were  there  (in  the  labyrinth).  The  sacred  crocodiles  were 
embalmed  (Ixix.)  when  they  died,  and  placed  in  a consecrated  chest. 
I cannot  conceive  what  induced  M.  Rollin  to  say1  that  the  sacred  cro- 
codiles were  maintained  in  the  subterranean  apartments  of  the  labyrinth. 
The  Abbe  Banier  relates  the  same  thing a,  though  neither  Herodotus, 
nor  any  of  the  French  or  Latin  versions  that  I have  consulted,  speak 
of  it.  Besides,  this  would  have  been  nearly  impossible : that  animal 
likes  heat,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  s that  he  passes  the  greater  part  of 
the  day  on  hand,  and  the  night  in  the  water,  which  is  then  warmer  than 
the  air  and  the  dew.  How  then  could  he  live  in  a subterranean  apart- 
ment, which  is  always  cold  ? 

401.  Ta  it  avu>.  But  the  chambers  above.  An  architect,  if  requested 
to  draw  a plan  of  the  labyrinth  from  the  description  of  Herodotus,  I 
think,  would  be  rather  puzzled.  Let  us  however  endeavour  to  explain 
its  different  parts.  I take  M.  Wyttenbach*  for  my  guide,  persuaded 
that  in  following  him  I cannot  go  astray. 

1.  AiiXal  cardortyoi  are  not  covered  buildings,  but  open  courts, 
enclosed  with  walls.  Each  of  these  courts  was  decorated  with  a peri- 
style, and  with  a colonnade  of  white  marble,  atiXi)  it  tKaarp  irtpitrrvXog 
XiOov  Xtveov  hppoaptrov  rapaXiara. 

2.  There  were  twelve  buildings  or  palaces,  equal  in  number  to  the 
courts.  These,  Herodotus  calls  ra  ariyp. 

3.  Oho) para  are  apartments  or  chambers,  whether  large  or  small. 
Otoj/ta  has  this  signification  in  a thousand  places.  I content  myself 
with  the  following  instance  (V.  li.).  KXeopr'njc  liaOiig  to v iraiiiov  rij 
Trapaiviati,  fj’U  i c tre pov  (/tkijua.  ‘ Cleomenes,  charmed  with  the 
advice  of  his  grand-daughter,  passed  into  another  chamber.’ 

4.  'EXiypoi  are  winding  passages  that  led  from  the  courts  into  the 
buildings. 

5.  floorac  is  the  space  behind  the  antae,  and  equal  to  two-thirds  of 
the  distance  between  them.  Vitruvius  throws  some  light  on  the  sub- 
ject. “ Quantum  5 inter  antas  distat,  ex  eo  tertia  dempta  spatium  datur 
introrsus.  Hie  locus  apud  nonnullos  irpptrrac,  apud alios  naarag  nomi- 
nator." The  4th  plate  in  Perrault’s  Vitruvius  will  perhaps  give  some 
idea  of  it. 

The  iXiypoi  and  the  iraoraStg  belong  to  the  courts,  the  bti$ocoi  to  the 
buildings.  The  last  are  outlets  from  the  buildings  into  the  courts. 

’ Sec  note  102  of  this  book.  Hist.  p.  248. 

9 Strabo,  XVII.  p.  1165,  d.  3 Herod.  II.  lxviii. 

1 Hist.  Anc.  tom.  I.  p.  16.  * Select*  Prine.  Histor.  &c.  p.  355. 

3 Mum.  de  l’Acad.  dea  loser,  tom.  V.  3 Vitruvius  de  Architecture,  VI.  x. 
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402.  ’O po<f>!)  ct  tt/ivtuiv  t oiiruv  A161V1J.  The  roofs  of  all  these  build- 
ings are  of  stone.  The  Abbe  Banier*  accuses  Herodotus  of  saying, 
that  the  halls  were  arched  or  vaulted.  Herodotus  makes  no  mention 
of  vaulted  roofs.  Paul  Lucas  has  remarked,  in  the  remains  of  a build- 
ing which  he  believes  to  be  those  of  the  labyrinth,  that  the  roofs  or 
ceilings  were  composed  of  immense  slabs  of  marble  which  reached  all 
across  the  rooms. 

Historians  do  not  agree  as  to  the  princes  who  constructed  this  laby- 
rinth. Herodotus  says  it  was  executed  by  the  twelve  kings  who 
reigned  jointly  and  succeeded  Sethos.  Diodorus  Siculus  attributes  it 
in  one  place7  to  Mendcs  or  Marrus,  and  in  another*  to  Menes  or  Menas, 
and  again,  elsewhere  *,  to  the  twelve  kings.  Pliny  names  1 the  prince 
who  built  it,  Petesuccus ; whilst  Eusebius  *,  as  well  as  Julius  Africanus  % 
thinks  that  it  was  the  work  of  Lacharis,  son  of  Sesostris. 

From  this  diversity  of  opinions,  some  learned  men  have  concluded 
that  there  were  several  labyrinths.  If  we  were  to  admit  as  many  as 
these  writers  have  named  princes,  we  should  have  six  ; three  of  them 
mentioned  by  Diodorus  Siculus.  These  six  labyrinths,  however,  were 
one  and  the  same,  as  I shall  endeavour  to  prove.  To  proceed  with  due 
order,  I shall  first  show  that  there  never  was  a labyrinth  constructed 
by  Menes ; and  next,  that  the  labyrinths  of  Mendes,  of  Petesuccus, 
and  of  the  twelve  kings,  are  one  and  the  same. 

1.  There  was  in  Egypt  only  one  king  who  bore  the  name  of  Menas, 
or  Menes.  2.  This  was  the  first  prince  who  reigned  after  the  gods. 
3.  According  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  he  ascended  the  throne  14,940  years 
before  our  era.  4.  If  this  prince  introduced 1 the  luxuries  of  the  table, 
of  beds,  and  of  furniture,  as  the  same  historian  says,  we  need  not 
thence  conclude,  cither  that  the  tables  were  served  with  much  delicacy, 
or  that  the  furniture  was  very  splendid.  The  arts,  if  at  all  known, 
were  then  but  in  their  infancy.  The  Egyptians,  up  to  that  time,  had 
led  a pastoral  life ; they  had  lived  in  caves,  like  the  Troglodytes,  and 
subsisted  only  on  the  fruits  which  the  earth  spontaneously  produces. 
Menas  collected  them  in  rude  habitations,  taught  them  to  cultivate  the 
earth,  and  propounded  laws  for  their  government.  This  is  all  we  can 
infer  from  the  passage  of  Diodorus.  Now,  I ask  whether,  at  a time 
when  science  was  unknown,  when  the  arts  were  in  their  infancy,  a 
pyramid  or  a labyrinth  could  be  erected  which  should  excite  the  admi- 
ration of  posterity?  5.  Menas  having  ascended  the  throne  14,940 
years  before  our  era,  how  was  it  possible  that  the  labyrinth  should 
remain  entire  during  such  a prodigious  lapse  of  ages?  C.  Menas  had 
built  it*  to  perpetuate  his  gratitude  to  a crocodile  which  had  saved  his 


6 MCm.  de  l’Acad.  des  Tnscript  vol.  V. 
Hist.  p.  248. 

7 IJiod.  Sic.  I.  lxi.  p.  70  ; xcvii. 
p.  109. 

8 Id.  ibid.  Ixxxix.  p.  100. 

* Id.  ibid.  Ixvi.  p.  76. 


1 Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  XXXVI.  xiii. 

2 Eusebii  Chronic.  I.  p.  15. 

3 Synoelli  Chronograph,  p.  60. 

4 liiod.  Sic.  I.  xlv.  p.  54. 

4 Id.  ibid.  Ixxxix.  p.  100. 
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life,  when,  pursued  by  his  dogs,  he  had  been  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in 
the  lake  Moeris.  But  the  lake  Moeris  was  not  then  in  existence  ; it 
was  dug  by  the  prince  of  the  same  name  2300  years  subsequent  to 
Menes;  for  Moeris  was  the  seventy-fourth  king  after  Menes,  according 
to  this  same  Diodorus,  and  began  his  reign  only  about  the  year  12,598 
before  our  era.  7.  In  giving  us  the  details  of  the  life  of  Menes,  this 
historian  passes  over  in  silence  the  construction  of  the  labyrinth,  though 
that  would  have  been  the  place  to  mention  it.  8.  This  very  Diodorus4 
speaks  of  the  labyrinth  of  Mendes,  without  telling  us  where  it  was 
situated.  Is  it  likely  that  this  historian  would  have  omitted  so  impor- 
tant a particular,  if  he  had  not  mentioned  it  before  ? These  reasons, 
taken  together,  convince  me  that  the  text  of  Diodorus  must  have  been 
altered  by  the  copyists.  This  point  admitted,  it  is  easy  to  restore  it,  by 
substituting  Mendes  for  Menes. 

I now  go  on  to  the  second  proposition — the  labyrinth  of  Mendes  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  twelve  kings. 

1 . The  labyrinth  of  Mendes  was  less  remarkable  for  the  vastness  of 
the  work,  than  for  the  inimitable  art  with  which  it  was  constructed. 
Oi>\  7 ovrui  Kara  to  fieyiQoc  tuiv  tpytov  Oavfiatrrdv,  ioc  xpdc  rije  <f>i\o- 
rt\Tiav  Evo/iifiriToy.  If  Strabo  does  not  positively  say  the  same  thing, 
he  at  least  gives  us  to  understand  as  much  by  the  magnificent  descrip- 
tion which  he  draws,  and  by  adding,  that  this  edifice  equals  the  pyra- 
mids*. Herodotus,  in  speaking  of  the  labyrinth  of  the  twelve  kings, 
in  the  paragraph  now  under  consideration,  goes  still  further.  “ I have 
seen  this  edifice,”  says  he  *,  “ and  found  it  beyond  description.  None  of 
the  Greek  structures  can  be  compared  with  it,  either  on  the  score  of 
workmanship  or  of  costliness  : in  both  respects,  they  are  far  inferior 
to  it.  The  temples  of  Ephesus  and  of  Samos  are,  no  doubt,  worthy  of 
admiration ; but  the  pyramids  surpass  all  expression,  and  there  is  not 
one  of  them  that  might  not  be  advantageously  compared  to  the  most 
superb  edifices  of  Greece ; and  the  labyrinth  excels  even  the  pyramids.” 

This,  in  the  first  instance,  gives  us  reason  to  think  that  the  labyrinth 
of  Mendes  and  that  of  the  twelve  kings  are  the  same. 

2.  The  labyrinth  of  Mendes  was  situate,  according  to  Diodorus 
Siculus ',  near  the  lake  Moeris.  Strabo,  who  admits  no  labyrinth  but 
that  of  Mendes,  and  who  enters  into  more  minute  details  than  any  other 
historian,  if  we  except  Herodotus,  tells  us  *,  that  it  was  built  at  that 
place  where  the  canal  of  the  Nile  runs  into  the  fake  Moeris.  This  par- 
ticular mention  of  its  site  will  always  serve  to  identify  it.  Now  this 
corresponds  exactly  with  what  Diodorus  says  of  the  labyrinth  of  the 
twelve  kings.  “ These  princes,”  says  he s,  “ having  chosen  in  Libya  a 
place  near  to  which  the  canal  runs  into  the  lake  Moeris,  constructed 

6 Diod.  Sic.  X.  lxi.  p.  70  ; xcvii.  9 Herod.  II.  cxlviii. 

. 10!).  1 Diod.  Sic.  I.  lxxxix.  p.  100. 

9 Id.  ibid.  lxi.  pp.  70,  71.  9 Strabo,  XVII.  p.  1103. 

■ Strabo,  XVI 1.  p.  1105.  * Diod.  Sic.  I.  lxvi.  p.  70. 
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there  a tomb  of  the  most  beautiful  stones.”  Then  follows  a description 
of  this  monument,  which  nearly  agrees  with  that  of  Strabo,  except  that 
the  latter  is  more  detailed. 

If  the  labyrinth  of  Mendes  in  Diodorus  Siculus  corresponds,  as  far  as 
he  enters  upon  the  subject,  with  the  description  which  he  gives  of  that 
of  the  twelve  kings,  and  if  this  latter  corresponds  exactly  with  what 
Strabo  says  of  that  of  Mendes,  may  we  not  fairly  conclude  that  they 
are  the  same  edifice  ? 

3.  Herodotus,  who  knew  of  no  labyrinth  but  that  of  the  twelve  kings, 
tells  us  (in  the  present  chapter)  that  it  was  built  a little  above  lake 
Moeris.  This  agrees  with  what  Diodorus  relates  of  that  of  Mendes, 
and  of  that  of  the  twelve  kings,  and  with  what  Strabo  says  of  that  of 
Mendes.  These  historians  must  all,  therefore,  have  had  in  view  the 
same  edifice. 

4.  If  Herodotus  adds  that  this  labyrinth  was  near  the  city  of  the 
Crocodiles,  Strabo  tells  us  *,  that  that  of  Mendes  was  only  1 00  stadia 
distant  from  the  city  of  Arsinoe,  which  was  anciently  called  the  city  of 
the  Crocodiles.  This  is  another  reason  for  concluding  that  the  labyrinth 
of  Mendes  is  that  of  the  twelve  kings. 

5.  Diodorus  Siculus  relates  ",  that  Mendes  had  erected  near  the  laby- 
rinth a square  pyramid.  Strabo  also,  in  speaking  of  the  labyrinth  of 
Mendes,  mentions  this  pyramid":  “ At  the  extremity  of  this  building, 
which  occupies  more  than  a stadium,  is  a square  pyramid,  which  serves 
for  a tomb  ; each  side  of  it  is  four  plethra  wide  and  as  many  high.” 
And  Herodotus,  speaking  of  the  labyrinth  of  the  twelve  kings,  thus 
expresses  himself : “ At  the  angle  where  the  labyrinth  terminates, 
stands  a pyramid  of  50  orgyise,  on  which  are  engraved  a great  number 
of  figures  of  animals.”  Now,  though  Strabo  and  Herodotus  do  not 
agree  as  to  the  dimensions  of  this  pyramid,  as  one  assigns  to  it  400 
feet,  and  the  other  only  300,  yet  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  mention 
of  this  pyramid  and  its  situation  is  a further  proof  of  the  identity  of 
these  labyrinths,  and  that  in  fact  there  is  but  one. 

6.  It  is  evident  that  Pliny  knew  of  but  one  labyrinth,  and  that  that 
was  the  one  described  by  Herodotus,  consequently  the  same  men- 
tioned by  Diodorus  Siculus  and  by  Strabo.  These  are  his  words': 
“ Durat  (labyrinthus)  etiam  nunc  in  Aagypto  Heracleote  nomo,  qui  pri- 
mus factus  est  ante  annos,  ut  tradunt,  quater  mille  sexcentos,  a Pete- 
succo  rege,  sive  Tithoe,  quanquam  Herodotus  totum  opus  regum  esse 
dicit,  novissimique  Psammetichi.”  This  passage  proves  that  there  was 
but  one  labyrinth  in  Egypt,  but  that  there  was  a doubt  as  to  the  prince 
who  began  it. 

It  may  be  objected  that  Pliny,  placing  this  labyrinth  in  the  Hera- 
cleotic  nome,  could  not  have  had  in  view  that  which  preceding  writers 

4 Strabo,  XVII.  p.  1165,  d.  6 Strabo,  XVII.  p.  1185. 

» Diod.  Sic.  I.  lxxxix.  p.  100.  » Pirn.  XXXVI.  xiii.  vol.  II.  p.  739. 
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have  stated  to  be  but  a short  distance  from  Arsinoe.  To  this  I answer, 
that  this  nome  being  in  Libya,  and  adjoining  to  the  Nomos  Arsinoites, 
might  extend  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Arsinoe. 

It  may  be  further  asked,  if  there  be  but  one  labyrinth,  how  do  all  the 
writers  happen  to  vary  as  to  the  prince  who  erected  it.  I answer,  that 
Mendes  may  have  begun  it,  Petesuccus  continued,  and  the  twelve 
kings  have  finished  it.  In  fact,  how  would  it  be  possible  for  these 
twelve  kings,  who  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus  8 reigned  only  fifteen 
years,  the  last  few  of  which  were  disturbed  by  civil  war,  have  com- 
pleted so  vast  an  undertaking  ? That  this  historian  travelled  over  the 
whole  of  Egypt  cannot  be  proved,  and  it  is  therefore  doubtful  if  he  ever 
saw  the  labyrinth : he  may  have  read  in  one  historian  that  it  was  the 
work  of  Mendes,  and  in  another  that  it  was  built  by  the  twelve  kings, 
and  thence  he  may  have  concluded  that  there  were  two  labyrinths. 

I think  we  may  now  assume  it  as  proved,  1.  that  there  was  but  one 
labyrinth : 2.  that  it  was  situated  in  Libya,  at  that  place  where  the 
canal  from  the  Nile  entered  the  lake  Mceris  : 3.  that  it  was  but  a short 
distance  from  the  city  of  the  Crocodiles,  since  called  Arsinoe : 4.  that 
if  the  twelve  kings  did  not,  as  Herodotus  insinuates,  perform  this  work 
from  beginning  to  end,  it  was  commenced  by  Mendes,  continued  by 
some  other  princes,  and  completed  by  the  twelve  kings  who  reigned 
conjointly  and  succeeded  Sethos. 

M.  D'Anville  8 supposes  that  there  were  two  labyrinths,  the  one  made 
by  king  Mendes  in  the  Arsinoitic  nome,  and  the  other  by  the  twelve 
kings  in  the  Heracleotic.  This  skilful  geographer  has  perhaps  felt  him- 
self compelled  to  admit  two  labyrinths,  because  he  considered  the  lake 
Mceris,  which  he  takes  to  be  the  Bahr-Bathen,  too  distant  from  Arsinoe. 
But  the  Bahr-Bathen  cannot  be  this  lake,  as  I shall  show  in  the  next 
note.  One  mistake  has  thus  occasioned  another. 

Considerable  ruins  are  seen  at  Sennour  ; and  M.  Gibert  supposes 1 
that  the  labyrinth  was  situated  there.  This  appears  to  me  very  pro- 
bable ; for  this  place,  as  was  the  labyrinth  described  by  Strabo 8,  is  30 
or  40  stadia  from  the  northern  extremity  of  the  canal,  and  100  stadia 
from  Arsinoe,  now  called  Faiume. 

CXLIX.  403.  'H  Moi'pioc  xaXtofiirri  Xifivri.  The  lake  called  the  lake 
of  Mceris.  The  greater  part  of  the  modern  writers  reproach  the  ancients 
with  having  given  to  the  lake  Mceris  an  incredible  extent,  and  likewise 
with  contradicting  each  other.  M.  D’Anville  thinks  that  the  lake 
Mceris  described  by  Herodotus  is  not  the  same  as  that  mentioned  by 
Strabo.  But  I think  he  is  mistaken. 

We  must  distinguish  the  lake  from  the  canal  of  communication.  The 


’ Dioil.  Sic.  I.  lxvi.  p.  70.  1 Mem.  de  l’Acad.  des  Inscript,  tom. 

9 Mdmoircs  sur  l’Egypte  ancienne  ct  XXVIII.  p.  241. 
moUcme,  p.  15!)  ct  suiv.  9 Strabo,  XVII.  p.  1665,  a,  d. 
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lake  properly  so  called,  or  lake  of  Rerun,  is  the  work  of  nature ; the 
canal,  that  of  art.  The  first  has  nothing  very  wonderful,  the  second 
is  entitled  to  our  admiration  ; the  prodigious  labour  necessary  to  accom- 
plish it  indeed  excites  astonishment.  Herodotus  gives  the  name  of 
lake  Moeris  to  the  whole  : he  says  but  little  of  the  lake  properly  so 
called  ; but  dwells  particularly  on  that  which  has  been  dug  by  the  hand 
of  man,  viz.  the  canal.  Strabo,  with  much  accuracy,  distinguishes  the 
lake  from  the  canal ; he  calls  the  one  StupvZ,  a canal,  and  the  other 
\ifivri,  a lake. 

Having  shown  that  the  ancients  agree  among  themselves  as  to  this 
lake,  let  us  proceed  to  its  position. 

The  principal  opinions  on  this  point  may  be  reduced  to  two ; that  of 
M.  D’Anville,  and  that  of  M.  Gibert.  M.  D'Anville  thinks  that  the 
Bahr-Bathen  answers  to  all  the  particulars  given  by  Herodotus ; 
M.  Gibert,  that  the  Bahr-Yusef  agrees  with  these  particulars.  M.  Gibert 
divides  his  memoir  into  two  parts  : in  the  first  he  refutes  M.  D’Anville ; 
of  this  part,  the  following  is  an  abstract. 

The  Bahr-Bathen  runs  from  north  to  south  ; so  does  the  lake  Moeris  ; 
but  this  they  do  in  common  with  all  the  other  canals.  Yet  it  cannot 
be  the  lake  Moeris,  for  many  reasons.  1.  The  lake  Moeris  extended’ 
towards  the  west  into  the  interior  along  the  mountain  which  is  above 
Memphis,  and  communicated  under  ground,  according  to  the  people  of 
the  country,  with  the  Syrtis  of  Libya.  The  Bahr-Bathen  makes  no 
elbow,  does  not  extend  into  the  interior,  and  cannot  communicate  with 
the  Syrtis  of  Libya,  both  the  Bahr-Yusef  and  the  mountain  of  Libya 
being  between  them. 

2.  The  Bahr-Bathen  is  much  smaller  in  circumference  than  Hero- 
dotus, Diodorus  Siculus,  and  Pliny,  describe  the  lake.  M.  D’Anville 
thinks  that  we  are  to  understand  of  its  superficial  capacity,  what  those 
writers  say  of  its  circumference ; but  these  words  of  Herodotus 4, 
to  iriplpurpov  rrjc  irtptoSov,  and  these  of  Diodorus  Siculus’,  rt)v  plv 
yap  ircptfiirpoy  avrijc  <paoiy  virap\tiv,  are  not  susceptible  of  that 
meaning. 

3.  The  lake  Moeris  cannot  be  the  Bahr-Bathen,  because  the  fir#t  was 
near  the  city  of  the  Crocodiles’,  which  has  since  been  called  Arsinoe’, 
and  is  now  Fayume,  from  which  the  Bahr-Bathen  is  several  leagues 
distant. 

I will  now  proceed  to  the  second  part  of  M.  Gibert’s  memoir,  in 
which  he  establishes  his  own  opinion. 

The  Bahr-Yusef  appears  to  me  to  be  the  lake  Mceris.  1.  It  goes 
from  south  to  north,  as  Herodotus  describes ; but  that  alone  will  not 
suffice. 

2.  It  makes  an  elbow  to  the  west,  extends  into  the  interior  along  the 

* Herod.  II.  cl.  * Herod.  II.  cxlix. 

4 Idem,  II.  cxlix.  7 Strabo,  XVII.  p.  1165,  d. 

* Diod.  Sic.  I.  li.  vol.  I.  p.  61. 
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mountain  above  Memphis,  and  may  communicate  with  the  Syrtis,  if 
there  be,  as  the  people  of  the  country  asserted,  a subterranean  passage 
or  outlet. 

3.  The  Bahr-Yusef  measures  about  thirty-two  leagues  from  south  to 
north,  and  its  curve  towards  the  lake  of  the  Arsinoitic  nome  is  from 
eight  to  nine  leagues ; by  doubling  which,  we  have  from  eighty  to 
eighty-two  leagues.  This  agrees  very  well  with  the  circumference 
which  both  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Siculus  assign  to  the  lake  Mceris : 
the  3600  stadia,  or  sixty  schoeni,  of  these  historians,  make  a little  more 
than  seventy-three  leagues ; which  comes  pretty  near  to  it.  If  we 
could  suppose  the  schcenus  to  contain  a little  more,  it  would  bring  us 
still  nearer  to  the  point ; and  we  know  that  the  schcenus  varied  greatly 
in  different  places. 

4.  At  the  entrance  of  the  lake  Moeris  there  were  flood-gates  : and  at 
the  place  where  these  should  be  situated,  we  still  And  the  ruins  which 
the  Arabs  call ' Babain,'  or  the  gates. 

The  canal  begins  at  Hermopolis,  now  called  Ashmunein,  or  rather 
below  it,  according  to  M.  Norden’s  chart* ; runs  four  leagues  to  the 
west,  according  to  Granger ; and  then  turning  back,  continues  its 
course  from  south  to  north  as  for  as  Fayume.  Diodorus  Siculus  speaks 
of  a canal  * of  communication  eighty  stadia  in  length,  which  make  a 
little  more  than  three  leagues.  It  is  evident  that  he  means  this  part  of 
the  Bahr-Yusef  which  runs  four  leagues,  or  a little  less,  to  the  west, 
according  to  M.  Norden,  as  this  traveller  places  its  commencement  a 
little  lower  down,  between  Roda  and  Ashmunein  ; but  I am  of  opinion 
that  the  learned  Dane  has  altogether  confused  the  matter. 

Dr.  Pococke’s  opinion 1 on  the  Bahr-Yusef  approaches  very  nearly  to 
the  truth  : he  perceived  that  that  was  the  canal  of  communication  j but 
he  thought  that  the  lake  of  Kerne  alone  was  the  true  Moeris,  and  in 
this  he  was  mistaken.  Browne  * also  thinks,  that  the  Birk-el-Keroon 
is  lake  Moeris.  But  the  opinions  of  these  two  learned  men  refute 
themselves.  The  latter,  indeed,  remarks  justly,  that  the  Birk-el- 
Keroon  is  not  the  work  of  art.  Dr.  Poeocke  thought  himself  the  better 
authorized  to  decide  that  this  is  the  true  lake  Moeris,  as  he  perceived3 
at  the  opposite  extremity  of  this  lake  “ a head  of  land  setting  out  into 
the  lake,  in  a semicircular  figure,  with  white  cliffs,  and  a height  above,” 
which  he  thought  might  be  the  lower  part  of  the  two  pyramids,  which 
rose  forty-seven  toises  above  the  water.  M.  Gibert,  who  was  unac- 
quainted with  the  work  of  the  learned  Englishman,  has  completely 
refuted  the  reasons  * by  which  his  opinion  was  enforced. 

[The  Birket-el-Kerun,  the  canal  of  Joseph,  and  neighbouring  sites, 
are  minutely  described  by  Belzoni.  The  Kasr  Kerun  or  Horned  Castle 

■ PL  lxxix.  vol.  II.  Egypt,  vol.  I.  p.  2S1. 

Diod.  Sic.  I.  52.  vol.  I.  p.  61.  5 Pococke’s  Description,  vol.  I.  p.  65. 

1 Pococke’s  Description,  vol.  I.  p.  64.  • Mum.  dc  l’Acad.  des  Belles  Lettres, 

* New  Travels  into  Upper  and  Lower  tom.  XXVIII.  p.  242. 
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owes  its  name  to  the  four  spouts  or  gutters  projecting  from  the  corners 
of  the  roof.  Hence  the  lake  is  called  Birket-el-Kerun.] 

404.  AiVat al  titn  araciov.  Make  just  a stadium.  AiVaioc  answers 
exactly  to  the  word  ‘just’  used  in  this  sense  in  our  language.  Aisatov 
fitrpoy'  to  iaov.  'Hp6Soros  B.1  The  Greeks  give  to  this  term  a signi- 
fication very  similar,  when  they  say  iieaiov  apfia,  ‘ a chariot  that 
advances  with  an  equal  motion.’ 

405.  TaXa vtov  apyvpiov.  A talent  of  silver.  The  money 8 produced 
by  this  fishery  was  applied  to  the  queen’s  apparel  and  the  perfumes  of 
which  she  made  use.  The  annual  product  was  about  £72,000.  [In 
recent  times  the  fishery  of  the  lake  has  been  farmed  for  thirteen  purses, 
equal  to  about  £84  a-year5 *  7.] 

CL.  406.  'flc  tie tool  ?/  \ifivri  avTtj  iiiru  yrjy.  That  the  lake  itself 
issued  under  ground.  This  canal  or  outlet  must  have  been  the  work 
of  nature.  It  appears  to  me  that  M.  Wesseling  is  mistaken,  when 
he  says,  that  the  mine  constructed  by  the  Assyrian  robbers  from  their 
own  house  to  the  palace  of  Sardanapalus  was  an  example  ill  calculated 
to  elucidate  the  immense  subterranean  passage  which  joined  the  lake 
Moeris  to  the  Syrtis.  The  object  of  Herodotus  was  only  to  show  what 
became  of  the  earth  that  was  dug  out,  and  not  to  compare  the  two 
labours. 


CLI.  407.  KaraowtiVtiv.  To  make  libations.  “ As  the  kings  * were 

themselves  priests they  drank  no  wine  previous  to  the  time  of 

Psammeticbus ; and  if  they  sometimes  made  libations  of  this  liquor  to 
the  gods,  it  was  not  that  they  considered  this  liquor  agreeable  to  them, 
but  because  they  looked  on  it  as  the  blood  of  those  gods  who  had  for- 
merly fought  against  them,  and  whose  bodies,  having  mingled  with  the 
eartb,  had  produced  the  vine.” 


CLII.  408.  To  xprjtntipiov  rfjc  Aijrovc.  The  oracle  of  Latona.  This 
goddess 9,  one  of  the  eight  most  ancient  divinities  of  the  Egyptians,  was 
called  Buto  in  the  language  of  the  country,  and  was  particularly 
honoured  in  the  town  of  that  name.  She  had  been  the  nurse  of  Apollo 
and  Diana,  i.  e.  Orus  and  Bubastis,  and  had  preserved  them  from  the 
fury  of  Typhon.  The  mus  araneus  or  shrew-mouse  was  consecrated  to 
her.  Antoninus  Liberalis  10  informs  us,  that  she  took  the  form  of  that 
little  animal,  to  escape  from  the  persecutions  of  Typhon.  Plutarch 
relates 1 that  the  Egyptians  rendered  divine  honours  to  the  shrew- 
mouse  because  it  does  not  see  ; darkness  being,  according  to  them, 
more  ancient  than  light. 


5 Bekker,  Anecdota,  I.  p.  90. 

* I>iod.  Sic.  I.  52.  vol.  I.  p.  62. 

1 Laborde,  in  the  Revue  Francaise, 

1829,  p.  67. 

c c 


• Plutarch,  de  Is.  et  Osir.  p.  353,  B. 

• Herod.  II.  clvi. 

»»  Ant.  Liberal.  Fab.  XXVIII.  p.  146. 
1 Plut.  Sympos.  IV.  Probl.  v.  p.  670,  b. 
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M.  Jablonski  perceives  in  the  Latona  of  the  Egyptians  1 some  ana- 
logy to  night,  and  conjectures  that  she  was  the  symbol  of  the  moon  at 
the  full. 

409.  'Jwvac  xal  Kdpac.  lonians  and  Carians.  Diodorus  Siculus, 
omitting  all  these  circumstances,  merely  says  ’,  that  Psammetichus  took 
into  his  pay  some  Arabians,  Carians,  and  lonians,  and  that  with  these 
troops  he  defeated  the  eleven  kings  at  Momemphis. 

Polyaenus  relates  the  same  story  with  some  trifling  variations.  “ The 
god  Ammon,”  says  he 4,  “ had  counselled  Tementhes,  who  had  consulted 
him,  to  provide  himself  a guard  of  cocks.  Psammetichus  having  learned 
from  Pigres,  whom  he  kept  with  him,  that  the  Carians  were  the  first 
who  had  worn  plumes  on  their  helmets  ’,  seized  the  meaning  of  the 
oracle.  He  took  into  his  pay  a large  body  of  Carians,  led  them  to 
Momemphis,  and  there  haring  given  battle,  close  to  the  temple  of  Isis, 
he  obtained  a victory." 

This  Tementhes  was  probably  one  of  the  eleven  kings  mentioned  by 
Herodotus.  It  is  with  this  as  with  many  other  facts  related  by  the 
ancient  writers,  which  are  true  in  the  main,  but  encumbered  by  super- 
stition with  various  circumstances,  not  more  in  accordance  with  one 
another  than  they  are  with  reason. 

CLIII.  410.  IIpoc  vutov.  On  the  south  side.  Diodorus  Siculus 
says*,  that  this  prince  built  the  eastern  portico  of  the  temple  at 
Memphis. 

CLIV.  411.  Knro/k-nre  iq  M He  settled  them  at  Memphis. 
We  find  the  same  thing  in  Diodorus  Siculus  \ Polyaenus  * adds,  th3t 
that  part  of  the  city  of  Memphis  occupied  by  the  Carians  was  called 
Caromemphites.  I rather  think,  with  Stephens  the  geographer ",  that 
it  was  to  the  Carians  established  in  that  city  that  this  name  was  given. 

CLV.  412.  TtoeepaKovra  rri)\tuv.  Forty  cubits.  That  is  to  say, 
60$  feet.  As  Herodotus  does  not  give  the  dimensions  of  the  interior  of 
this  chapel,  we  cannot  estimate  them.  Supposing  the  block  solid,  it 
formed  a cube  of  216,000  feet,  which,  at  250  lbs.  to  the  cubic  foot, 
would  weigh  near  24,117  tons;  an  enormous  weight,  the  idea  of 
moving  which  may  well  astonish  us  *. 

[The  nttpwpmj>iq  was  the  cornice,  according  to  Letronne  ’,  who 
observes  that,  in  Egyptian  architecture,  the  cornice  generally  occupies 
a ninth  of  the  whole  height  of  the  edifice.] 


1 Panth.  M gypt.  III.  iv.  pars  2. 

p.  no. 

s Died.  Sic.  I.  lxvi.  p.  77- 
4 Polyten.  VII.  Strateg.  III.  p.  609. 

4 See  Herod.  I.  clxxi. 

* Diod.  Sic.  I.  lxvii.  vol.  I.  p.  77. 

* Id.  ibid. 


* Polysen.  Strateg.  VII.  iii.  p.  610. 

* Steph.  Byz.  voc.  Kapucin',  p.  368. 

1 See  Cavlus  in  M dm.  de  1’Acad.  des 
Inscr.  tom.  XXXI.  Hist.  p.  35. 

1 RcchercheB  pour  servir  a l’hist.  de 
l’Eg.  p.  80. 
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CLVT.  413.  N ijaot  irXwW/.  Floating  islands.  I do  not  know  whe- 
ther the  isle  of  Chemmis  has  ever  been  a floating  one : it  may  be 
doubted,  especially  after  what  our  historian  says.  The  Greeks  pre- 
tended that  Delos  had  been  a floating  island ; I am  persuaded,  however, 
that  the  stories  which  they  had  heard  from  the  Egyptians  settled  among 
them  gave  rise  to  this  fable,  and  that  they  attributed  to  Delos,  the  birth- 
place of  Apollo,  what  the  Egyptians  had  told  them  of  Chemmis,  which 
had  served  as  an  asylum  to  their  Apollo.  A rock  2000  toises  in  length 
cannot  float  upon  the  waters;  but  the  Greeks,  who  had  a peculiar 
passion  for  the  marvellous,  overlooked  these  trifling  inconsistencies. 

Theophrastus  *,  Pliny  *,  and  Seneca  *,  speak  of  floating  islands  ; but 
of  these,  some  are  of  pumice-stone,  and  others  formed  only  of  old  roots 
of  trees  adhering  together,  which  do  not  weigh  so  much  as  the  column 
of  water  that  supports  them.  These  examples  therefore  do  not  contra- 
dict the  known  principles  of  hydrostatics. 

414.  AtoyiiXas  o Ev^iop/Woc.  JEschylus,  the  son  of  Euphorion. 
This  is  certainly  in  some  piece  which  has  not  been  handed  down  to  us. 
Pausanias  also  says  *,  that  ASschylus,  son  of  Euphorion,  first  taught  the 
Greeks  the  Egyptian  notion,  that  Diana  was  the  daughter  of  Ceres,  and 
not  of  Latona.  M.  Jablonski  thinks  7 that  Pausanias  borrowed  it  from 
Herodotus,  and  M.  Wesseling  is  of  the  same  opinion  ; but  he  may  have 
read  it  in  zEschylus,  or  might  himself  have  been  acquainted  with  the 
religion  of  the  Egyptians. 

[The  death  of  JEschylus  is  assigned  by  chronologists  to  the  year 
456  b.c.,  the  very  year  in  which  Herodotus  is  said  to  have  read  his  his- 
tory at  the  Olympic  games.  Yet  the  passage  of  our  author  to  which 
this  note  refers,  was  evidently  written  when  the  death  of  AEschylus  was 
no  longer  a recent  event,  but  when  the  poet  might  be  considered  as 
belonging  to  a former  age.  We  must  therefore  either  reject  the  account 
of  Herodotus  publicly  reading  his  history  at  the  time  above  stated,  or 
else  suppose  that  he  subsequently  altered  it  or  added  to  it.] 

CLVII.  415.  'itappiTtyoQ  be  cfjatriXtvtrc  Aiyvxrov  rirrtnpa  ical  irev- 
Tf/icoyra  tria.  Psammetichus  reigned  over  Egypt  fifty-four  years.  The 
Egyptians  revolted  * under  Apries,  his  great-grandson,  who  was  made 
prisoner,  and  afterwards  strangled  by  Amasis.  But  Egypt  having  been 
conquered  by  the  Persians  under  the  son  of  Amasis  was  excited 
to  revolt  against  them  by  a descendant  of  Psammetichus,  of  the 
same  name.  As  Diodorus  Siculus,  from  whom  I take  this  fact,  does 
not  mention  in  what  year  it  occurred,  or  how  long  that  prince  preserved 
the  crown,  and  as  no  other  author  mentions  it,  I cannot  give  any  posi- 
tive opinion  on  the  point ; the  same  historian,  however,  relates  an  anec- 

* Theophr.  Hist.  Plant.  IV.  fol.  59.  6 Paus.  VIII.  xxxvii.  p.  676. 

4 Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  II.  xcv.  vol.  I.  7 Panth.  /Egypt,  vol.  III.  iv.  4. 

p.  116.  * Herod.  Il.clxi. 

5 Senec.  Nat.  Qusest.  HI.xxv.  p.  727- 
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dote  of  Psammetichus,  which  he  dates  in  the  first  year  of  the  95th 
Olympiad. 

Tamos',  satrap  of  Ionia,  fearing  the  resentment  of  Artaxerxes,  on 
account  of  his  having  favoured  the  younger  Cyrus,  took  refuge  with  his 
wife  and  children  in  Egypt,  at  the  court  of  Psammetichus,  a descendant 
of  the  ancient  Psammetichus,  who  was  under  considerable  obligations 
to  him.  But  that  prince,  forgetting  the  benefits  he  had  received,  and 
despising  the  rights  of  suppliants  for  hospitality,  put  him  and  all  his 
children  to  death,  that  he  might  seize  on  his  fleet  and  his  riches. 

416."  A(uroy,  rfic  Suplijc  ptyaXgy  wdXiy.  Azotus,  a considerable  town 
of  Syria.  Diodorus  Siculus  *,  speaking  of  an  expedition  of  Psamme- 
tichus into  Syria,  relates  that  the  Egyptians  abandoned  that  prince, 
because  he  bestowed  his  confidence  on  foreigners.  Herodotus  also 
mentions  that  circumstance,  (xxx.)but  gives  another  reason  for  it.  M. 
De  Pauw  concludes  that  the  troops  of  Egypt  ’ were  not  at  the  siege  of 
this  town ; but  on  insufficient  grounds,  as  Herodotus  does  not  say  at 
what  time  a part  of  those  troops  withdrew  into  Ethiopia.  [Azotus,  the 
Ashdod  of  Scripture ',  was  a city  of  the  Philistines,  between  Ascalon 
and  Ptolemais  or  Acre.] 

CLVIII.  417.  "Oc  t>j  ciu>pv\t  lm\tipr)Oi  irpuroc  rrj  sc  rr)y  ’Epv- 
Sptfy  QuXatreav  (pepovap.  Who  first  set  about  digging  the  canal  which 
leads  into  the  Red  Sea.  From  the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile4  a 
canal  was  formed  which  ran  into  the  Arabian  gulf  or  Red  Sea.  Necho, 
the  son  of  Psammetichus,  commenced  it : Darius  carried  it  on  to  a cer- 
tain point ; but  discontinued  it  on  hearing  that  if  the  isthmus  were  cut 
through,  the  whole  of  Egypt  would  be  laid  under  water.  It  was 
explained  to  him,  that  the  country  lay  lower  than  the  level  of  the  Red 
Sea.  Ptolemy,  however,  subsequently  finished  it ; and  at  proper  places 
made  flood-gates,  which  could  be  opened  or  shut  as  convenience 
required.  This  canal  was  called  the  river  of  Ptolemy  ; it  enters  the 
Red  Sea  at  tbe  town  of  Arsinoe.  Strabo  5 and  Aristotle 4 attribute  the 
commencement  of  this  canal  to  Sesostris : the  geographer,  however,  in 
another  part  of  his  writings7,  mentions  the  opinion  of  our  historian. 

[The  course  of  this  canal  was  well  traced  by  the  French  during  their 
occupation  of  Egypt*.  Its  whole  length  was  about  ninety  miles. 
Patumos,  near  which  place  the  canal  passed,  is  the  Pithom  of  Scrip- 
ture * (in  Coptic,  Pi-thoum)  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  situate  near 
the  modern  Belbeys,  at  the  entrance  of  the  valley  leading  to  Suez  *« 
This  canal  being  filled  up  with  sand,  was  restored  by  Trajan ; and 

* Diod.  Sic.  XIV.  xxxv.  vol.  I.  p.  670.  * Ariatot.  Meteor.  I.  xiv.  p.  618,  E. 

1 Id.  I.  Ixvii.  vol.  I.  p.  77.  » Strabo,  XVII.  p.  1157,  a. 

2 Reeherches  l’hilos., &c.  § ix.  p.  328.  8 Descr.  de  l’Eg.  Antiq.  I.  p.  133. 

3 Joshua,  xv.  47  ; Judith,  ii.  28.  & Etat  Mod.  I.  p.  21  et  s. 

‘ Diod.  Sic.  I.  xxxiii.  vol.  I.  p.  39.  0 Exodus,  1.  1 1. 

* Strabo,  Gcogr.  I.  p.  65,  c ; 66,  a.  1 Mannert’s  Geogr.  X.  p.  506. 
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afterwards  by  Amru,  under  the  Caliph  Omar  in  the  year  639  a.d.,  but 
in  less  than  a century  and  a half  it  had  again  fallen  to  ruin.] 

CL IX.  418.  ’Ev  MaycuXy.  Near  Magdolum.  It  was  against 
Josiah,  king  of  Judah,  that  this  battle  was  fought.  It  did  not  happen 
near  Magdolum  (the  Migdol  of  Scripture  ’),  which  is  a town  of  lower 
Egypt,  but  near  Mageddo.  The  resemblance  of  the  names  has  misled 
Herodotus. 

Herodotus  contents  himself  with  informing  us,  that  Necho,  having 
defeated  Josiah  at  Mageddo,  took  the  town  of  Cadytis.  The  Scriptures 
acquaint  us  with  some 3 particulars,  which  it  may  not  be  useless  to  call 
to  mind.  Necho  was  marching  to  attack  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of 
Babylon,  and  with  this  intention  was  coasting  along  the  shore.  Josiah 
king  of  Judah,  who  did  not  behold  with  indifference  a powerful  prince 
enter  his  dominions  at  the  head  of  an  army,  marched  against  him, 
was  defeated,  and  slain  at  Mageddo,  or  Megiddo.  In  all  probability 
it  was  a force  under  some  of  the  generals  of  Necho  who  laid  siege 
to  Cadytis  and  took  it ; for  he  himself  continued  his  march,  and  took 
possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Nebuchadnezzar  as  far  as  the  Eu- 
phrates. On  his  return  he  stopped  at  Rebla,  a town  situate  probably 
between  Mageddo  and  Jerusalem,  and  there  having  learned  that  the 
Jews  had  proclaimed  Jehoahaz,  fourth  son  of  Josiah,  he  sent  for  him, 
and  as  soon  as  he  was  come,  he  put  him  in  confinement,  repaired  imme- 
diately to  Jerusalem,  and  placed  on  the  throne  Jehoiakim,  second  son  of 
Josiah,  and  having  imposed  a tribute  of  a talent  of  gold  and  a 100 
talents  of  silver,  he  returned  to  his  own  kingdom,  taking  Jehoahaz  with 
him,  who  died  in  Egypt.  In  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim, 
he  returned  into  the  dominions  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  having  laid 
siege  to  Charchemish  or  Circesinm,  as  the  Septuagint  has  it,  he  was 
completely  routed  by  that  prince4,  who,  extending  his  conquests  from 
one  country  to  another,  entered  Egypt,  and  subjugated  it.  This  event 
occurred  in  the  year  4107  of  the  Julian  period,  607  years  before  our 
era.  It  is  from  this  year  probably  that  we  should  date  the  forty  years  of 
desolation  which  Egypt  experienced,  as  foretold  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel  *. 

419.  [Kd^vriv  jtoXiv  rijc  eoiaav  fieyaXt/y  tlXt.  He  took 

Cadytis,  which  is  a great  city  of  Syria.  Commentators  have  differed 
much  respecting  the  place  here  intended.  Some  have  supposed  it  to 
be  Gaza,  others  Gath ; but  the  better  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the 
name  Kadytis  was  but  a corruption  of  * Kods,’  sacred  or  sanctified,  an 
appellation  given  to  Jerusalem,  and  which  is  still  applied  to  that  city  by 
the  Arabs.] 

CLX.  420.  ISiiyoiai  hyuytorijai  intXtvov  Toy  ayuya  riOiytu,  iiXeiuy 

* Jeremiah,  xlvi.  14.  4 Jeremiah,  xlvi.  2. 

* 2 Kings,  xxiii,  29,  33,  34,  35 ; » Ezekiel,  xxix.  13. 

2 Chronicles,  xxxv.  20 — 23.  xxxvi.  3 et  s. 
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Be  /ltiBtvi  elyai  Ay wvi£eoOai.  They  bid  them  open  the  games  for  the 
competition  of  strangers,  but  not  to  allow  any  of  the  Eleans  to  contend  in 
them.  Diodorus  Siculus  attributes  this  counsel  * to  Atnasis,  Plutarch  7 
to  a sophist,  or  rather  to  a philosopher,  the  philosophers  having  borne 
that  name.  If  the  answer  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  whoever  he  might  be, 
were  just,  that  of  the  Indian  Iarchas  appears  to  me  equally  so.  “ We 
Indians,”  says  he  *,  “ having  learned  from  the  Egyptians  that  the 
Eleans  have  established  ten  judges  of  the  Olympic  games,  do  not  think 
that  regulation  judicious.  They  commit  to  chance  a selection  which 
ought  to  be  made  with  the  utmost  prudence,  and  incur  the  risk  of 
having  a person  by  no  means  qualified  for  the  office.  But  even  if  the 
Eleans,  after  having  selected  the  most  worthy  men,  should  leave  it  to 
chance  to  fix  on  the  ten  Hellanodici,  they  would  not  be  less  deserving 
of  censure.  In  fact,  if  these  judges  must  be  ten  in  number,  if  a greater 
number  of  worthy  men  are  to  be  found,  they  are  deprived  of  the  honour 
which  is  due  to  them  ; and  if  there  are  not  ten  of  that  character,  they 
admit  those  who  do  not  deserve  it.  The  Eleans  would  do  better  there- 
fore not  to  limit  the  number,  but  to  exercise  the  greatest  strictness  as 
to  the  character  of  those  whom  they  elect.” 

The  Eleans  did  not  profit  by  the  advice  of  the  king  of  Egypt : but 
they  cannot  be  reproached  with  having  ever  acted  partially.  When  they 
were  subject  to  Rome,  the  grandees  of  Rome  sometimes  wrote  to  them 
in  favour  of  certain  candidates,  but  the  judges  never  opened  those 
letters  till  the  prize  had  been  adjudged*. 

CLXI.  421.  EvBaipoyitrraroc.  The  most  fortunate.  I do  not  know 
with  what  propriety  Herodotus  can  call  Apries  the  most  happy  or  for- 
tunate prince,  evBaipoyeoTaroc,  after  Psammetichus ; he  who  lost  his 
crown,  and  was  strangled  by  his  subjects.  EvBaipwv  also  signifies  rich ; 
but  neither  he,  nor  his  grandfather  Psammetichus,  were  the  richest 
princes  who  had  reigned  in  Egypt. 

Perhaps  Herodotus  meant  to  say,  that  up  to  the  period  of  the  revolt, 
he  had  been  the  most  fortunate  of  the  kings  of  Egypt. 

422.  "Erta  ireyrc  cat  ticoai  apfjaf.  Having  reigned five-and-twenty 
years.  He  reigned  but  twenty-two,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus  ', 
and  only  nineteen  according  to  Syncellus*,  who,  however,  in  another 
place  ’,  ascribes  to  him  thirty-four  years. 

CLXII.  423.  IIcpttflijtrE  oi  vvytqy.  Covered  his  head  with  a helmet. 
The  helmet  was,  in  Egypt,  the  symbol  of  royalty  (see  cli.).  ’Exl  (larn- 
\r)iri,  ‘ for  the  purpose  of  putting  him  in  possession  of  the  crown.’  The 
examples  of  the  preposition  in-l  used  in  this  sense  are  very  common. 

• I)iod.  Sic.  I.  xcv.  vol.  I.  p.  100.  * Diod.  Sic.  I.  lxviii.  vol.  I.  p.  78. 

r Plutarch,  in  Q,uicst.  Plat.  p.  1000,  a.  1 Synced.  Chronograph,  p.  70. 

• Philostr.  vit.  Apoll.  III.  xxx.  p.  121.  * Id.  ibid.  p.  210. 

• Dion  Chrys.  in  Khod.  p.  344,  c,  D. 
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'Eirl  (iXaflr)*,  * nocendi  causa,’  in  order  to  hurt;  tjrt  Xvpp  *,  for  the 
purpose  of  insulting. 

424.  Ty  ov  kuq  aexovcnov  iyt  vtro  ro  ■Koitvfxtvov.  What  was  done 
did  not  befall  him  against  his  liking.  Diodorus  Siculus  relates  *,  that 
Amasis,  so  far  from  making  an  effort  to  lead  back  to  their  duty  those 
who  had  abandoned  Apries,  according  to  the  orders  he  had  received 
from  that  prince,  persuaded  them  to  continue  their  rebellion,  and  joined 
in  it. 

425.  'Airifiaraiae.  Treated  him  in  a contemptuous  manner.  I thought 
that  my  readers  would  not  be  displeased  with  me  for  varying  a little 
from  the  text  in  this  passage.  It  is,  literally,  “ Amasis  being  on  horse- 
back, lifted  up  his  thigh,  broke  wind,  and  told  Patarbemis  to  carry  that 
to  Apries.” 

426.  'Yirokpiyeadai.  Amasis  answered.  Homer  often  uses  iitroKphopat 
to  signify  ‘ I answer,’  and  never  avoKpivopat,  which  is  found  only  in 
modem  authors.  Herodotus,  a palpable  imitator  of  the  Prince  of 
Poets,  uses  the  same  expression,  and  Thucydides  also,  in  the  same 
sense. 

427.  Ovitva  xpovov  hnayovnc-  Without  losing  time.  The  phrase 
signifies  ‘ incontinently,’  ‘ without  delay.’  Murpov  hriaxovra T,  ‘ shortly.’ 
Ov  ra  vwo(vyia  xai  briovv  ti  payot,  pmpbv  imayovra  luipOeipt.  ‘ If 
beasts  of  burden  eat  ever  so  little  of  it,  they  die  shortly  afterwards.’ 

CLXIII.  428.  Mwp ifupi.  At  Momemphis.  This  battle,  according 
to  Diodorus  Siculus ’,  took  place  near  Marea.  Momemphis  was  near 
the  lake  Mareotis,  and  upon  that  lake  was  this  town.  M.  Rollin,  faith- 
ful to  Du  Ryer’s  translation,  has  written  Memphis  for  Momemphis’; 
a moment’s  reflection  would  have  guarded  him  from  this  error.  For 
this  it  would  have  sufficed  only  to  take  a glance  at  the  position  of 
Apries.  This  prince  sends  an  army  against  the  Cyreneans ; this  army 
is  beaten.  The  troops  impute  the  misfortune  to  him,  revolt  and  place 
the  crown  on  the  head  of  Amasis,  whom  he  had  sent  to  appease  them. 
It  is  clear  that  all  this  took  place  whilst  the  army  was  on  its  return 
from  Cyrenaica.  Apries,  indignant  at  the  conduct  of  Amasis,  sends 
Patarbemis,  a lord  of  his  court,  with  orders  to  bring  in  the  rebel. 
Amasis  answers  that  he  is  on  the  point  of  marching  against  him.  Patar- 
bemis returns  with  this  message ; and  Apries  cuts  off  his  ears.  The 
Egyptians,  who  had  hitherto  remained  faithful,  now  revolt.  He  sets 
out  from  Sais  with  his  mercenaries,  and  encounters  Amasis  near 
Momemphis.  Now  this  town  is  on  the  road  from  Sais  to  Cyrenaica ; 
and  Memphis,  above  the  point  of  the  Delta,  is  a long  way  from  it. 


* Xenoph.  Mem.  Socr.  IV.  ii.  xix. 
p.  214. 

* Herod.  II.  exxi. 

5 Diod.  Sic.  I.  lxviii.  vol.  I.  p.  69. 


’ Theopbrast.  Hist.  Plant.  IV.  fol.  49, 

* Diod.  Sic.  I.  lxviii.  vol.  I.  p.  79. 

* Histoire  Ancienne,  tom.  1.  p.  94. 
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Jeremiah 1 also  speaks  of  the  auxiliary  troops  of  Apries  (Hophra),  in 
whom  he  placed  his  confidence.  [Momemphis,  now  called  Menouf, 
stood  on  the  canal  which  anciently  connected  the  Canopic  branch  of  the 
Nile  with  lake  Mareotis 

CLXIV.  429.  "Eot<  fit  Alywritor  ivra  yivta.  The  Egyptians  are 
divided  into  seven  castes.  The  Egyptians,  according  to  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus, were  divided  into  three  classes  ; and  Strabo  ’,  who  names  these 
three  classes,  the  priests,  the  warriors,  and  the  cultivators,  includes 
amongst  the  latter  the  mechanics.  But  Diodorus  *,  in  another  place, 
reckons  five  classes,  priests,  soldiers,  shepherds,  labourers,  and  mecha- 
nics. Plato  divides  them  * into  six  classes,  priests,  mechanics,  shep- 
herds, hunters,  labourers,  and  warriors.  It  is  very  probable  that  there 
were  but  three  principal  divisions,  the  last  of  which  was  subdivided,  and 
included  shepherds,  labourers,  and  mechanics ; and  hence,  probably, 
has  arisen  the  difference  between  these  authors. 

The  Indians  are  divided  into  four  principal  classes,  each  of  which  is 
subdivided ; the  Brahmins,  the  warriors,  the  cultivators,  and  the 
mechanics.  The  origin  of  this  division  is  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  remote 
antiquity.  And  whether  the  Indians,  who  are  themselves  so  ancient  a 
people,  borrowed  it  from  the  Egyptians,  or  the  latter  from  the  Indians, 
is  what  I will  not  undertake  to  decide.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  it  may 
have  occurred  to  both  people,  without  any  communication  from  one  to 
the  other.  There  is,  however,  so  striking  an  analogy  between  many  of 
their  civil  and  religious  institutions,  that  1 can  scarcely  persuade  myself 
but  that  one  of  these  two  countries  is  a colony  of  the  other.  I am 
inclined  to  give  the  preference  in  point  of  origin  to  Egypt.  I know  of 
no  tradition  which  speaks  of  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Indians  ; and 
we  know  that  before  the  expedition  of  Sesostris,  Osiris  had  conquered 
India.  Many  of  the  details  of  this  conquest  are  fabulous,  but  that  does 
not  destroy  the  authenticity  of  the  main  fact. 

Children  always  following  the  profession  of  their  fathers,  often 
adopted  that  to  which  their  talents  and  inclination  were  ill  suited : 
industry  therefore  made  but  little  progress  amongst  them  ; and  if  they 
invented  some  arts,  they  brought  none  to  perfection. 

[The  names  of  the  Kalosirii  and  Hermotybii,  who  together  formed 
the  military  caste,  signified,  according  to  Jablonski  *,  the  former  ‘ lads 
or  young  men  ; ’ the  latter  ‘ warriors.’] 

430.  NaOi>  ro  rjfnm.  The  half  of  Natho.  Herodotus  clearly  states, 
that  the  Hermotybii  occupied  one-half  of  the  nome  of  Natho.  M. 
D'Anville,  who  has  overlooked  this  nome  in  his  description  of  Egypt, 

1 Jeremiah,  xlvi.  21 ; xliv.  30.  pp.  84,  85. 

* Champollion,  l’Eg.  eons  lea  Phar.  II.  * Plat  in  Timseo,  vol.  HI.  p.  24,  a. 

p.  252.  • Jablonski,  Opera  Minora,  voc.  Eg, 

* Strabo,  XVII.  p.  1135,  c.  pp.  69. 101. 

* Diod.  Sic.  I.  Ixxlv.  et  lxxiv.  vol.  I. 
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advances,  on  the  authority  of  Du  Ryer’,  that  Natho  is  the  half  of  the 
isle  Prosopitis,  though  Herodotus  says  nothing  of  the  position  of  this 
nome.  M.  Bellanger  had  fallen  into  the  same  error. 

I am  disposed  to  think  that  this  nome  is  the  same  which  Ptolemy 
calls  Neouth ; and  perhaps  we  should  read  both  in  that  author  and  in 
Herodotus,  Neith,  an  Egyptian  divinity,  answering  to  the  Minerva  of 
the  Greeks. 

[Herodotus  does  not  speak  of  the  nome  of  Natho,  and  by  his  expres- 
sion ‘ the  half  of  Natho  ’ we  had  better  perhaps  understand,  with 
Mannert  *,  the  half  of  the  island  which  lay  to  the  north  of  that  of  Pro- 
sopitis. The  tract  of  country  between  the  Canopic  and  Sebennytic 
branches  of  the  Nile,  immediately  above  their  separation,  was  com- 
pletely insulated  by  a canal  (now  called  Pharaoh's  canal)  which  joined 
those  two  branches  lower  down.  Thus  was  formed  the  island  of  Pro- 
sopitis. Another  canal  meeting  the  same  branches  of  the  river,  further 
north,  formed  a second  island,  which  was  probably  the  Natho  of  our 
author.] 

CLXV.  431.  'Aviovrat  lc  to  payipor.  They  are  left  free  from 
other  occupations,  to  fallow  that  of  war.  Every  country  where  there  is 
a perpetual  standing  army  of  foreign  mercenaries,  or  where  the  profes- 
sion of  arms  is  in  possession  of  the  highest  honours,  is  either  already 
enslaved,  or  on  the  point  of  becoming  so.  Of  this  maxim,  Egypt  is 
one  among  a host  of  proofs.  Its  despots,  not  daring  at  last  to  trust 
to  the  national  troops,  had  recourse  to  foreign  mercenaries.  Then 
began  the  history  of  their  disasters,  shameful  defeats,  and  easy  vic- 
tories to  their  enemies  : the  Persians  subdued  them  almost  without  an 
effort ; and  from  being  their  slaves,  they  became  successively  the  slaves 
of  the  Greeks,  of  the  Romans,  of  the  Mamelukes,  and  finally  of  the 
Turks.  A despot  can  never  be  beloved  by  his  subjects  ; and  without 
this  love,  his  throne  totters  on  the  verge  of  an  abyss,  even  whilst  he 
thinks  it  founded  on  a rock. 

CLXVI.  432.  [TaWrijc-  The  Tamitic  nome.  This  nome  took  its 
name  from  Tanis,  a city  called  by  some  writers  Sais*.  It  was  the 
Zoan  of  Scripture ',  and  its  ruins  are  still  called  San  by  the  Arabs  *.] 

433.  ’A0pt/3tVijc.  Of  Athribis.  In  my  Geographical  Table,  I have 
said  that  this  town  was  near  the  Nomos  Busirites.  This  is  confirmed 
by  Strabo  *.  [Its  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  village  of  Atrib,  the 
name  of  which  is  obviously  derived  from  the  ancient  Athrebi.] 

434.  Ovroc  6 vopbc  iv  olein.  This  nome  occupies  an  island.  We 
may  also  remark  in  this  place  the  peculiar  expression  of  our  author,  ‘ this 

7 Mdtnoircs  sur  l'Egypte  ancienne  et  1 Isaiah,  six.  11. 
moderns,  p.  81.  * Champollion,  l’Eg.  sous  les  Phar. 

* Geogr.  von  Apika,  I.  p.  667.  II.  P- 104 

• Strabo,  XVII.  p.  1184  » Strabo,  XVII.  p.  1104. 
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nome  dwells  in  an  island,’  instead  of,  * is  situate  in  an  island  : ’ tbis 
is  an  imitation  of  Homer,  whom  Herodotus  always  took  for  his  model. 
The  Prince  of  Poets  had  said  in  the  Iliad,  II.  625,  in  Aov\i\loio 
'E^iyauv  8’  hpauv  y</ truy  ai  yaiovm  irepijv  iXtic : on  which,  see  the 
Commentary  of  Eustathius,  p.  306.  Sophocles  uses  the  same  expres- 
sion* in  his  Ajax,  icXctva  SaXa^ttc,  trv  fiiv  iron  vaiug  AXtVXayxroc. 

CLXVIII.  435.  Oivov  rtcrtrtpic  apvarijptc.  Four  arysteres  of  wine. 
The  aryster  is  the  same  measure  with  the  cotyla,  as  we  learn  from 
Hesychius  under  the  word  ip vari/p.  [The  attic  cotyla  was  nearly  equal 
to  the  Roman  hemina,  or  about  three-quarters  of  a pint.  The  Egyp- 
tian soldiers  had,  therefore,  three  pints  of  wine  daily.] 

CLXIX.  436.  Mi,*  ay  Oeoy  fiiv  prfliya  Si/yaeOai  iravaai  rijc  flam - 
Xijfi/c.  That  not  even  any  of  the  gods  could  dethrone  him.  This  prince 
was  excessively  proud.  Ezekiel,  or  rather  God,  who  addresses  the 
prophet,  gives  the  following  portrait  of  him  * : “ Speak,  and  say,  Thus 
saith  the  Lord  God,  Behold,  I am  against  thee,  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt, 
the  great  dragon  that  lieth  in  the  midst  of  his  rivers,  which  hath  said, 
My  river  is  mine  own,  and  I have  made  it  for  myself.”  “ God,” 
says  St.  Peter*,  “ resisteth  the  proud,  and  giveth  grace  unto  the 
humble." 

437.  "Air tTyitay.  They  strangled  him.  The  prophet  Jeremiah,  more 
than  twenty  years  before,  had  predicted  the  death  of  this  prince 7 : 
“ Thus  saith  the  Lord,  I will  give  Pharaoh-Hophra  into  the  hand  of  his 
enemies,  and  into  the  hand  of  them  that  seek  his  life.”  This  prince, 
who  is  called  Pharaoh-Hophra  in  the  Septuagint,  and  Pharaoh-Ephreus 
in  the  Vulgate,  is  the  Vaphres  of  Manetho.  Hellanicus*  calls  him 
Partamis ; but  I think  he  confounds  him  with  Patarbemis,  the  Egyp- 
tian noble  whom  Apries  sent  to  Amasis  in  the  hope  of  recalling  him  to 
his  duty. 

According  to  the  Scriptures 9 it  was  Nebuchadnezzar  who  conquered 
Egypt,  and  by  his  orders  that  Apries  perished.  Moreover,  Egypt  was 
to  become  desolate,  its  cities  desert,  its  inhabitants  destroyed  with  the 
sword,  or  scattered  in  the  cities  of  Ethiopia,  and  this  desolation  was  to 
endure  for  forty  years  *.  “ And  the  land  of  Egypt  shall  be  desolate 

and  waste And  I will  make  the  land  of  Egypt  utterly  waste  and 

desolate  from  the  tower  of  Syene  even  unto  the  border  of  Ethiopia  . . . 
. . . And  I will  make  the  land  of  Egypt  desolate  in  the  midst  of  the 
countries  that  are  desolate,  and  her  cities  among  the  cities  that  are  laid 
waste  shall  be  desolate  forty  years ; and  I will  scatter  the  Egyptians 
among  the  nations,  and  will  disperse  them  through  the  countries.” 


4 Sophocl.  Ajax,  396. 
s Ezekiel,  xxix.  3. 

6 1st  Epistle  of  St  Peter,  v.  5. 

7 Jeremiah,  xliv.  30. 


■ Athen.  Deipnos.  XV.  vii.  p.  680,  c. 

9 Jerem.  I.  1.  and  xlvi.  25.  See  also 
Isaiah  xix. 

1 Ezekiel,  xxix.  9, 10. 
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The  Greek  historians,  who  have  transmitted  to  us  the  history  of 
Egypt,  are  silent  as  to  this  conquest  by  Nebuchadnezzar ; and  so  far 
from  noticing  the  devastation  of  this  country,  they  remark,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  it  never  was  so  flourishing  as  under  Amasis,  whose  reign, 
however,  seems  to  answer  exactly  to  the  forty  years  of  desolation  men- 
tioned in  the  Scriptures,  as  this  prince  died  after  a reign  of  forty  years, 
as  observed  by  Herodotus,  book  III.  x. 

This  silence,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  this  contradiction  between 
the  sacred  and  profane  writers,  seems  the  more  surprising,  as  from  the 
time  of  Psammetichus  the  Greeks  had  a perfect  knowledge  of  all  that 
happened  in  Egypt,  as  we  find  in  Herodotus ’.  Wesseling’,  however, 
takes  up  the  cause  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  and  imputes  the  omission 
of  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Siculus  to  the  Egyptian  priests,  who  were 
induced,  he  says,  by  a regard  for  their  country,  to  conceal  the  evils 
which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  inflicted  on  it.  But  the  same  reason  ought 
to  have  influenced  these  priests  to  pass  over  the  excesses  committed  by 
Cambyses  against  Egypt.  And  further,  how  could  the  Greeks,  who 
were  established  in  Egypt,  and  certainly  uninfluenced  by  the  motives 
here  imputed  to  the  priests,  have  remained  ignorant  of  these  facts,  and 
kept  silence  as  to  this  conquest  and  this  devastation  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  being  inspired  by  God, 
neither  could  nor  did  advance  any  thing  but  the  truth.  The  silence 
of  the  Greek  historians  cannot  shake  our  confidence  in  the  authenticity 
of  the  sacred  writings ; let  us  endeavour,  therefore,  to  account  for  this 
silence,  which  I think  we  may  very  fairly  do,  by  the  following  reasons. 

The  objection  founded  on  the  silence  of  our  historian  must  have  arisen 
from  a mistake  or  a forgetfulness  of  his  plan.  His  object  was  to  write  a 
history  of  the  wars  of  the  Greeks  and  Persians ; but  in  his  description  of  the 
latter  people,  he  interweaves  also  some  historical  account  of  the  various 
nations  subdued  by  them.  His  history  of  Egypt  is,  however,  but  a 
succinct  account  of  the  principal  events.  In  the  same  manner,  therefore, 
in  which  he  has  passed  over,  and  might  be  expected  to  pass  over  the 
conquests  of  the  Ethiopian  kings,  so  does  he  pass  over  that  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar and  the  devastation  of  Egypt,  which  occurred  under  the 
reigns  of  Necho,  of  Psammis,  of  Apries,  and  at  the  commencement  of 
the  reign  of  Amasis.  It  does  not  appear  that  Herodotus  was  ignorant 
of  this  conquest.  The  priests,  as  well  as  the  Greeks  settled  in  Egypt, 
had  probably  informed  him  of  it : but  to  have  mentioned  it  was  so  far 
from  entering  into  his  plan,  that  it  would  absolutely  have  led  him  from 
it.  When  he  says  (clxxvii.)  that  Egypt  never  was  more  happy  than 
under  Amasis,  he  does  not  contradict  the  predictions  of  Jeremiah  and 
of  Ezekiel.  Their  prophecies  refer  to  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of 
Necho,  the  reigns  of  Psammis  and  of  Apries,  and  the  commencement  of 
that  of  Amasis.  The  tranquillity  which  this  latter  prince  enjoyed 

* Herod.  II.  cliv.  * Ad  Diod.  Sic.  p.  lxxix.  note  93. 
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during  the  greatest  part  of  his  reign,  which  was  very  long,  caused  the 
Egyptians  to  feel  more  forcibly  the  contrast  of  their  state  with  what  it 
had  previously  been,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  our  historian  remarks 
it : otherwise,  the  assertion  as  to  the  unequalled  happiness  of  the 
Egyptians  at  this  time  would  be  false  ; for  the  period  of  their  greatest 
positive  prosperity  was  the  reign  of  Sesostris.  Of  this  Herodotus  was 
well  aware  ; and  this  is  an  additional  proof  that  in  speaking  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  Egyptians  under  Amasis,  it  was  with  reference  to  their 
sufferings  under  the  three  preceding  reigns. 

Further,  the  conquest  of  Egypt  took  place  in  the  year  4107  of  the 
Julian  period,  607  years  before  our  era ; and  it  was  effected  by  Nabo- 
polassar  II.,  the  Labynetus  of  Herodotus,  and  the  Nebuchadnezzar  of 
the  Scriptures.  It  is  from  this  year  that  we  must  count  the  forty  years 
of  desolation,  which  Egypt,  according  to  the  prediction  of  Ezekiel,  was 
to  experience.  Nebuchadnezzar  imposed  a tribute  upon  Neelio  and  his 
successors.  Apries  refused  to  pay  it;  his  excessive  pride,  of  which 
the  Scriptures  speak,  disgusted  his  subjects,  aad  induced  them  to  revolt. 
Nabonadius,  the  same  with  the  Nabonid  of  Berosus  and  Megasthenes, 
son  of  Nabopolassar  II.,  whom  Herodotus  calls  Labynetus,  and  the 
Scripture  Nebuchadnezzar,  like  his  father,  the  king  of  Babylon, 
entered  Egypt,  and,  having  joined  the  rebels,  subjugated  the  country, 
made  Apries  prisoner,  and  committed  him  into  the  hands  of  Amasis, 
whom  he  established  king  in  his  place. 

These  facts  are  but  lightly  touched  on  either  in  sacred  or  profane 
history  ; and  it  requires  a close  attention  to  trace  the  thread  of  them. 
What  has  led  the  greater  part  of  the  commentators  on  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures into  error  is,  that  the  name  of  Nebuchadnezzar  is  given  to  both 
father  and  son,  without  any  distinguishing  epithet.  We  must  also 
remark,  that  Nabonadius,  or  Nebuchadnezzar  II.,  did  not  immediately 
succeed  his  father  Nebuchadnezzar  I. ; for  several  princes  reigned 
between  these  two,  and  amongst  them  Darius  the  Mede,  who  is  the 
same  with  the  Neregasolarus  of  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  Nere- 
glissar  of  Berosus  and  Megasthenes  *. 

438.  ’Ey  Ttj  7r aordSi  iila  diipu/xara  HarriKc.  In  this  hall  is  a niche 
with  a folding-door.  Ilaorac  signifies  a chamber,  and  even  a bed- 
chamber. (laordc  ptyaXjj  is  therefore  a large  chamber,  which  I have 
expressed  by  ‘ hall.’ 

At£d  tivpwpara  appears  to  me  to  be  a closet  with  folding-doors, 
constructed  in  the  body  of  the  wall : I have  substituted  ‘ niche,’  as 
being  a more  appropriate  term.  Td>c  ci  vofiu c ovk  iv  o'uriifiaai  cat 
dvpuifiaav  cnij/jiiy  Hci,  aXX’  iv  to If  yditoi  ruv  voXiTtvopivuv s.  ‘The 
laws  ought  not  to  be  shut  up  in  houses  and  in  closets,  but  to  be 
engraven  on  the  hearts  of  the  citizens.' 


1 See  I.archer’s  Chronology,  (Traduction  d’Herod.  tom.  VII.)  cliap.  v. 
* Stob.  Serm.  xli.  p.  251. 
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We  cannot  doubt  tbat  this  niche  was  shut  in  with  a folding-door. 
Herodotus  says,  (III.  xvi.)  that  they  placed  in  the  tomb  of  Amasis, 
close  against  the  doors,  the  body  of  an  Egyptian.  Tow  piv  Hy&puicov 
toutov tOa\pe  ini  rrjcrt  Ovprjai  irroc  rijt  tuvrov  Ot'iKtic. 

And  I am  the  more  confirmed  in  my  opinion  of  having  adopted  the 
true  meaning  of  this  passage,  by  its  accordance  with  the  description  of 
the  catacombs  of  Alexandria  given  by  Dr.  Pococke : 

“ To  the  west  *,  beyond  the  canal  of  Canopus,  and  near  the  tomb  of 
a sheik,  are  some  catacombs ; they  consist  of  several  apartments  cut  in 
the  rock,  on  each  side  of  an  open  gallery.  On  both  sides  of  these 
apartments  are  three  stories  of  crypts,  big  enough  to  deposit  the  bodies 

in The  most  extraordinary  catacombs  are  at  the  further  end, 

and  may  be  reckoned  among  the  finest  that  have  been  discovered ; 
being  beautiful  rooms  cut  out  of  a rock,  and  niches  in  many  of  them  so 
as  to  deposit  the  bodies  in,  adorned  with  a sort  of  Doric  pilasters  on 
each  side.” 

CLXX.  439.  Ta<pa\  row  owe  Saiov  ....  i£,ayoptvttv  rovvopa.  The 
sepulchre  of  him  whom  I do  not  consider  myself  at  liberty  to  mention. 
This  is  the  tomb  of  Osiris  ; at  least  such  is  the  opinion  of  Athenagoras, 
which  appears  to  me  very  probable.  This  father,  after  quoting  the 
entire  passage  of  Herodotus,  adds 7,  “ They  exhibit  not  only  the  tomb 
of  Osiris,  but  also  his  embalmed  body.” 

440.  ’Qpt\oi  pcya\ot  \tdivoi.  Great  obelisks  of  stone.  The  obelisks 
were  a species  of  columns  composed  of  two  parts,  the  shaft  and  the 
pyramidal  spire.  The  shaft  * is  generally  in  the  proportion  of  ten  dia- 
meters ; the  pyramidal  summit  diminishes  to  a point  like  a pyramid, 
which  has  given  it  the  name  of  Pyramidion,  or  little  pyramid.  The 
height  of  this  is  equal  to  the  width  of  the  obelisk  at  its  base.  They 
are  almost  all  of  granite  highly  polished  ’.  The  hieroglyphic  characters 
which  are  seen  on  them,  and  which  are  sometimes  two  inches  in  depth, 
are  rude  and  uneven ; at  least  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  polished. 
As  no  mark  of  the  chisel  is  perceived  in  these  characters,  nor  on  the 
obelisks,  it  is  probable  that  they  have  been  punched,  and  that  the  body 
of  the  obelisk  has  been  polished  by  friction. 

This  form  1 was  devised  to  represent  the  rays  of  the  sun ; the  word 
obelisk  in  Egyptian,  indeed,  signifies  a ray.  Kircher  thinks 1 that 
Pitebpere,  the  Egyptian  term  for  obelisk,  signifies  finger  of  the  sun. 

The  obelisks  may  have  served  to  decorate  the  entrance  into  a 
temple,  a palace,  or  the  extremity  of  a colonnade,  as  M.  Norden 3 thinks  ; 
but  a more  important  purpose  was  undoubtedly  contemplated  in  the 

• Pococke’s  Description,  &c.  vol.  I.  * Shaw’s  Travels,  vol.  II.  p.  138. 

p.9.  1 Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  XXXVI.  viii. 

r Athenag.  Lcgatio  pro  Christiania,  vol.  II.  p.  735. 

§ *xv.  p.  115.  * Obcl.  Pamphil.  p.  44. 

• Kircher  Obel.  Pamphil.  p.  62.  4 Travels  in  Egypt,  &c.  vol.  I.  p.  96. 
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erection  of  them.  The  inundations  of  the  Nile,  which  every  year 
changed  the  face  of  Egypt,  especially  before  the  site  of  the  towns  had 
been  raised  or  banked  up,  and  had  thus  been  placed  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  water,  no  doubt  suggested  to  the  Egyptians  a means  of  securing 
their  history  and  sciences  from  any  disastrous  effects  that  might  arise 
from  the  annual  overflowing  of  the  Nile  : none  better  occurred  to  them, 
than  to  engrave  them  upon  columns  of  the  hardest  stone,  and  this  plan 
they  carried  into  execution,  as  we  find  from  the  ancients.  “ If  you 
propound  any  question  of  philosophy,"  says  Iamblichus,  “ we  will 
resolve  it  by  means  of  the  columns  of  Hermes,  which,  being  known  to 
Plato,  and  before  him  to  Pythagoras,  enabled  them  to  compose  their 
systems  4>i \6ao<pov  S’  el  n »rpo/3«A\fic  cpurrifia,  Sianpivovfiiv  aai 

rai  roirro  Kara  rat  '£ ppov  ira\aias  or»)Xac,  &c  II  Xam»  V ijlt]  irpna 6cv 
rai  lluOayopac  &iayv6vrect  tpiXocrotpiav  ovviirHioavro.  Hermes  invented 
these  columns,  and  caused  to  be  engraved  on  them  the  decrees  of  the 
planets. 

XrqXuv  &c  i/vparo  vavacxjios  'Eppijc 
Oiipaviuv  tiarpuiv  r iSiatc  t\apa$t  jrpovo/aic*. 

Pliny  ‘ mentions  a considerable  number  of  obelisks : he  counts  several 
of  Mestre3,  four  of  Sothis,  two  of  Rameses ; the  last  of  which,  having 
been  transported  to  Rome 7 by  the  Emperor  Constantius,  was  placed  in 
the  Great  Circus.  This  obelisk  having  fallen  down,  Pope  Sixtus  V. 
had  it  erected  before  the  church  of  St.  John  de  Lateran.  There  are 
two  obelisks  without  any  hieroglyphics,  one  of  Smarres,  the  other  of 
Eraphius,  and  a third  of  Nectanebis,  likewise  without  characters ; 
Ptolemaeus  Philadelphia  removed  the  last  of  them  to  Alexandria. 
Augustus  carried  to  Rome  two  obelisks,  one  of  Semneserteus,  the  other 
of  Sesostris  : the  first  was  placed  in  the  Great  Circus,  and  is  now  seen 
at  the  Porta  del  Popolo ; the  second  was  set  up  in  the  Campus  Mar- 
tius  ; but  this  is  now  broken  and  covered  with  earth.  Pliny  speaks  of 
another  obelisk,  made  in  imitation  of  that  of  Nunchoreus,  which  was 
conveyed  to  Nero’s  Circus.  Pope  Sixtus  V.  placed  it  before  the  church 
of  St.  Peter.  There  still  remain,  however,  in  Egypt,  scattered  from 
one  extremity  of  the  country  to  the  other,  a great  number  of  obelisks. 

441.  Tpoxo«2fo.  Trochoid  (or  round).  Notwithstanding  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  island  of  Delos,  I think  it  easy  to  deter- 
mine the  position  of  this  lake,  and  even  to  discover  it.  Apollo,  being 
but  four  years  old,  constructed,  near  the  round  lake  *,  ircpifiytoc  tyyvOi 
\lpyrjc,  an  altar  of  stags’  horns  interwoven,  for  which,  in  process  of 
time,  so  great  a veneration  was  entertained,  that  a temple  was  built 
near  it.  Plutarch  affirms  that  he  had  seen  this  temple.  “ In  contem- 

4 Jamblich.  de  Myateriis,  I.  ii.  p.  3.  p.  736. 

5 Maneth.  Apotelosin.  V.  ii.  r Amm.  Marcel.  XVII.  iv.  p.  124,&c. 

* PUn.  Hist.  Nat.XXXVI.viii.  vol.  II.  1 Callimach.  Hymn,  in  Apoll.  69. 
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plating  the  nest  of  the  halcyon,"  says  he*,  “ it  has  often  occurred  to  me 
to  say  and  to  sing  with  Homer 1 : Such  is  the  altar  of  stags’  horns  which 
I have  seen  at  Delos,  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  an  altar  which  is  reck- 
oned amongst  the  seven  wonders.”  The  temple  of  Delos  was  therefore 
near  the  round  lake.  To  this,  add  the  following*:  “ When  the  vene- 
rable Latona,”  says  Theognis,  “ nursed  you  (Apollo)  on  the  borders  of 
the  round  lake,  she  seized  with  her  hands  a palm-tree,”  &c.  Now  this 
palm-tree,  according  to  Homer*,  was  near  the  temple  of  Apollo,  and, 
according  to  the  tradition  of  the  Delians,  the  god  was  born  in  the  same 
place  where  the  temple  was  built.  “ Est  tanta  ' apud  eos  (Delios)  ejus 
fani  religio,  atque  antiquitas,  ut  in  eo  loco  ipsum  Apollinem  natum  esse 
arbitrentur.”  This  lake,  therefore,  must  be  that  which  M.  Spon  de- 
scribes 5 ; and  M.  Toumefort  was  wrong  in  attempting  to  correct  that 
traveller,  by  placing*  the  lake  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island. 
“ It  seems  to  me,”  says  the  latter  author,  “ that  this  piece  of  water 
must  be  the  marsh  mentioned  by  Herodotus.  For  the  term  marsh  can 
never  agree  with  the  fountain  Inopus,  as  Callimachus  makes  separate 
mention  of  the  marsh  and  of  the  fountain.”  In  other  words  : the  piece 
of  water  twenty  paces  in  breadth,  which  is  at  the  north-east  extremity  of 
the  island,  cannot  be  the  fountain  of  Inopus  ; therefore  it  is  the  round 
lake  mentioned  by  Herodotus.  This,  I confess,  is  a singular  kind  of 
logic.  Callimachus  calls  this  lake 7 irfptijy»)c  Ai/ii-ij,  and  in  another 
place  Tpn-^oiaaa  ; but  Theognis  gives  it  the  same  name  as  Herodotus. 


CLXXI.  442.  Euoropa  KiioOui.  Let  it  remain  concealed.  The 
ancients  never  revealed  the  mysteries  of  their  religion.  Apollonius, 
after  having  said,  in  his  Argonautics,  that  the  Argonauts  disembarked 
in  the  island  of  Electra,  the  daughter  of  Atlas,  to  be  initiated  into 
the  mysteries,  adds  * : “ I shall  say  no  more  about  these  mysteries ; 
I bid  adieu  to  you,  island  of  Samothrace,  and  to  you  also,  genii  who 
inhabit  it,  and  who  share  in  these  orgies,  orgies  which  we  are  not  per- 
mitted to  sing.” 

Herodotus  is  probably  the  first  writer  who  made  use  of  the  expression 
tvorofia  KtioOw,  as  the  greater  part  of  those  who  have  employed  it  since, 
add  caff  'II paborov,  ‘ to  make  use  of  the  expression  of  Herodotus.’  The 
critics  disapproved  of  it8  9,  and  used  to  mark  it  as  vicious,  because  Hella- 
nicus  said,  on  reading  it,  ravra  tar  to  tvoropa,  without  dividing  this 
word  in  two,  which  then  signifies,  ‘ let  these  things  be  of  an  agreeable 
taste.’  M.  Wesseling,  with  reason,  doubted  whether  we  should  not 


8 Plut.  de  Solertia  Animal  p.  983,  E. 

1 Plutarch  here  makes  a slight  change 
in  Homer’s  verse,  which  is  the  162d  in 
the  6th  book  of  the  Odyssey,  and  which 
says,  “ Such  is  that  shoot  of  the  palm- 
tree  which  I saw  at  Delos,  near  the 
temple  of  Apollo.” 

8 Theognid.  Sentent.  5,  Ac. 

8 Homer.  Odyss.  VI.  162. 

VOL.  I. 


* Cicer.  in  Verrem,  act  2.  I.  xvii. 

5 Voyage  d’ltalie,  de  Dalmatic,  de 
Grice,  etc.  tom.  I.  p.  106. 

6 Voyage  du  Levant,  tom.  I.  pp.  290, 
291. 

1 Callimach.  Hymn,  in  Apoll.  59  ; 
Hymn,  in  Delum,  261  ; Tlieogn.  5. 

* Apoll.  Rhod.  Argonaut.  919. 

8 Schol.  Sophoclis,  ad  Philoct.  201. 
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read  cl  orapa  in  two  words,  as  the  grammarians  contend.  Sophocles 
has  written  it  the  same  as  Herodotus  ',  cvtrrog'  e\c,  wal : ‘ hold  your 
peace,  my  son.’  The  Scholiast,  who  quotes  the  pleasantry  of  Hellanicus, 
says,  etwQatrty  ovtu  Xcyciy,  a it!  row  miiira.  4 It  was  customary  to  use 
this  expression  instead  of  aiuira,  be  silent.’ 

443.  Qctrpotpopia.  Thetmophoria.  Ceres  was  the  same  with  Isis’, 
who  first  taught  laws  to  men,  taught  them  to  act  justly  to  one  another, 
to  banish  from  amongst  them  violence  by  the  fear  of  punishment ; hence 
the  Greeks  called  her  Thesmophora,  and  her  festival  the  Thesmo- 
phoria. 

CLXXII.  444.  “Arc  lit  crjpbTr}v  to  irplv  iovra.  As  having  once  been 
a plebeian;  and  not  of  an  illustrious  house.  We  find  the  same  thing 
in  Hellanicus  * ; but  Diodorus  Siculus  says,  he  was  a man  of  distinc- 
tion \ This  is  no  contradiction  ; Amasis  was  distinguished,  not  by  his 
birth,  but  by  his  actions  and  by  the  favour  of  the  prince.  He  had  insi- 
nuated himself  into  the  good  graces  of  Apries,  by  presenting  him  with  a 
crown  of  flowers  on  his  birth-day  *.  The  prince,  delighted  with  the 
beauty  of  this  crown,  invited  Amasis  to  the  banquet  given  on  the  occa- 
sion, and  afterwards  admitted  him  into  the  number  of  his  friends. 

An  anonymous  manuscript  Lexicon  in  the  Royal  Library  informs 
us,  that  SiifioTtii  is  an  Ionian  word  used  by  Herodotus  to  signify  a man 
of  the  lower  class,  and  that  Xenophon  is  the  only  Attic  author  who  has 
used  it  in  this  sense.  In  all  the  other  authors,  iijponjc  means  a man  of 
the  same  town  ; and  cij/iorucec  is  used  to  signify  one  of  the  lower  order. 
Atyionjy  oi  "luivtc  rbv  ru>y  noXXuy  cva.  Olroic  eat  'HpbSoroc.  T £>y  it 
’Ameuy  fioyoc  ScvotptZv.  Oi  S’  &XA01  rovroy  gey  Itigorteby,  l y 
Si,  rby  rov  aiirov  Sr/gov,  £>c  <pvXcrrjy,  rov  rijc  avrf]t  tpvXrjf,  icat  A o%i- 
Tt)v,  roy  cy  rji  nvrtp  Xo\p  Tiraygcyov. 

445.  nothmar^p  ypvotac.  A golden  basin.  This  sort  of  vase  had 
many  names  ; that  used  by  Herodotus,  iroSaytrrr)p,  is  very  unusual. 
Diodes,  a comic  poet,  whose  works  have  not  reached  us,  has  employed 
it  in  the  following  verse  of  his  Bacchantes,  preserved  by  Julius  Pollux  * : 

'XSpta  rtc,  1/  j^aAicoCc  iroSayinriip  q At'/lijc. 

For  so  this  verse  must  be  read,  as  was  plainly  perceived  by  M.  Toup1. 

CLXXIII.  446.  Mc’xpi  orov  jrArjQwpijc  ayopijc.  Until  the  hour  when 
the  public  place  is  full.  Nobody  has  better  explained  the  different  parts 
of  the  day,  in  my  opinion,  than  Dio  Chrysostom  *.  nput  is  the  sun- 
rise, or  early  in  the  morning  ; nip  1 rXiiOovaav  ayopar,  the  middle  of  the 

1 Sophocl.  Philoct.  201 . * Jul.  Poll.  Onomasi.  X.xxii.  § lxxviii. 

* Bind.  Sic.  I.  xiv.  vol.  I.  p.  18  ; V.  p.  1245. 

lxviii.  p.  385.  r Cura  novissirase  in  Suidam,  p.  69  ; 

’ Athen.  Beipnoe.  XV.  vii.  p.  680,  B.  and  of  2d  edit.  vol.  iii.  p.  101. 

4 Biod.  Sic.  I.  lxviii.  vol.  I.  p.  79.  * Bio  Chrysoet.  de  Gloria,  orat.  lxvi. 

* Athen.  Beipnos.  XV.  p.  680,  b,  c.  p.  614,  c,  n. 
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forenoon,  that  is,  the  third  hour;  rite  petrggftpiae,  noon  ; irepl  StiXrjy, 
the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  that  is  to  say,  the  ninth  hour  of  the  day  ; 
tartpa,  the  evening,  or  sun-set. 

447.  ’Hr  fidratoc  re  cal  iraiyyihguv.  He  was  droll  and  facetious. 
Valla  has  translated,  ‘ Morionem  agebat  ac  scurram  but  that  is  not 
exact,  llaiyyn'ifjuv  is  said  of  a man  who  makes  delicate  and  witty 
jests,  such  as  become  a man  of  education ; and  Mdrcnoc  of  him  who 
utters  such  as  are  contrary  to  decency  and  good  morals. 

CLXXV.  448.  'Avipia^tyyac.  Andro-sphinxes.  A monstrous 
figure,  which  had  the  * body  of  a lion  and  the  face  of  a man.  The 
Egyptian  artists  ’ generally  represented  the  sphinx  with  the  body  of  a 
lion  and  the  face  of  a girl.  These  figures  were  usually  placed*  at  the 
entrance  of  the  temples,  to  typify  the  enigmatical  nature  of  the  Egyptian 
theology. 

449.  05 icrjpa  povroXtOoy.  A building  composed  of  a single  stone. 
On  this  monolith,  see  Count  Caylus,  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  In- 
scriptions, vol.  xxxi.  Hist.  p.  23. 

450.  To v it  "Agamy  ivOvpitrrdr  Tcoiga&ptyov.  Amasis  regarding  it 
as  an  unlucky  omen.  The  Latin  translator  has  ill  rendered  the  above 
by  ‘ id  advertens  Amasis.’  ’ErOvfitoy  or  kvOvpiorov  nouiaOat  signifies, 
‘ in  religionem,  in  omen  vertere  V 

CLXXVIT.  451.  Aiyurroc  paXitna  . . . tviaipovijoai.  Egypt  was 
never  more  happy.  This  will  appear  somewhat  exaggerated  to  those 
who  compare  it  with  the  calamities  foretold  by  the  prophets  Jeremiah 
and  Ezekiel.  But  perhaps  those  prophecies  referred  to  the  latter  end  of 
the  reign  of  Apries,  and  only  the  commencement  of  that  of  Amasis. 

452.  Aitrgvpiae  oUtopkyae.  Twenty  thousand  cities  and  towns  well 
peopled.  “ This  country  * was  formerly  the  most  populous  that  was 
ever  known ; nor  is  it  now  inferior  to  any  other.  In  ancient  times  it  had 
no  fewer  than  18,000  cities  and  towns,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  sacred 
registers.  Under  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  30,000  were  enumerated. 
This  number  still  subsists.  There  were  formerly  7,000,000  of  inhabit- 
ants, and  now  there  are  not  fewer  than  3,000,000.” 

There  must  be  some  error  in  these  last  numbers  of  Diodorus ; for 
Josephus  affirms  *,  that  in  his  time  there  were  in  Egypt  more  than 
7,500,000  souls,  without  reckoning  the  inhabitants  of  Alexandria,  who 
of  themselves  amounted  to  more  than  300,000. 

Theocritus  also  agrees  with  Diodorus  ° in  counting  33,339  cities  and 
towns ; for  he  comprises  in  this  number  those  of  Phoenicia,  Coelosyria, 

* Clem.  Alex.  Stroraat.  V.  vii.  vol.  II.  3 See  Duker’s  note  on  Thucydides, 
p.  671.  lin.  8.  VII.  xviii.  p.  455.  note  78. 

1 zlilian,  Nat.  An.  XII.  vii.  vol.  II.  4 Diod.  Sie.  I.  xxxi.  vol.  I.  p.  36. 
p.  671.  3 De  Bell.  Jud.  II.  xvi.  § iv.  p.  190. 

3 Plutaroh.  de  Is.  et  Osir.  p.  354,  c.  4 Theocr.  Idyll,  xvii.  82. 

Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  V.  v. 
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Arabia,  and  Libya,  and  which  were  under  the  government  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus. 

We  must  notice,  that  these  were  not  all  cities,  nor  even  towns,  but 
that  the  most  insignificant  villages  were  included  ; yet  notwithstanding 
this  qualification,  I have  no  doubt  that  to  many  readers  this  number 
will  appear  very  much  exaggerated,  especially  on  comparing  the  popu- 
lation with  ours.  But  if  we  further  remark,  that  Egypt  was  the  most 
fertile  country  in  the  world  for  all  sorts  of  grain  ; that  there  were  none 
of  those  immense  forests,  which  in  other  countries  occupy  so  much 
space ; that  the  inhabitants  were  spread  entirely  over  the  face  of  the 
country  ; that  there  was  not  a single  winding  or  creek  of  the  river,  a 
single  canal,  a single  spot  raised  a little  higher  than  the  rest,  but  there 
was  seen  a town  or  a village  : — an  attention  to  all  these  circumstances 
will  dissipate  such  prejudices,  which  I myself  entertained  when  I pub- 
lished my  first  edition  ; but  reflection  has  convinced  me  of  the  truth  ’. 

453.  A<t jluiv  t£  Alyi/wrov  rourov  roc  vopov.  Borrowed  this  law 
from  Egypt.  “ A pud  * quos  (Athenienses)  inertia  e latebris  suis,  lan- 
guore  marcens,  in  forum,  perinde  ac  delictum  aliquod,  protrahitur, 
fitque  ut  facinorosae,  ita  erubescendas  rea  culpas. 

“ Ejusdem  urbis  sanctissimum  Consilium  Areopagus,  quid  quisque 
Atheniensium  ageret,  aut  quonara  quaestu  sustentaretur,  diligentissime 
inquirere  solebat,  ut  homines  honestatem,  vitae  rationem  memores  red- 
dendam  esse,  sequerentur." 

Draco  had  established  this  law  at  Athens ; Solon  mitigated  it,  by 
changing  the  penalty  of  death  to  that  of  infamy,  for  any  one  who  had 
transgressed  it  three  times.  Those  who  had  offended  but  once  were 
fined  100  drachmas,  or  31.  15s.,  as  we  learn  from  Lysias,  in  his  plead- 
ings against  Ariston,  according  to  * Harpocration,  under  the  word 
' A pyiar  eierj- 

Plutarch  imagined,  as  well  as  Lysias,  that  Draco  had  decreed  the 
penalty  of  death  to  all  such  as  should  be  convicted  of  idleness.  “ All 
the  laws  of  Draco,”  says  he ',  “ except  those  concerning  murderers, 
were  abrogated  on  account  of  their  severity  and  excessive  penalties. 
For  nearly  all  faults  were  to  be  punished  with  death  : those  who  were 
convicted  of  idleness  were  to  die,  and  those  who  had  stolen  a little  fruit 
to  suffer  the  same  punishment  as  murderers  and  persons  guilty  of  sacri- 
lege. The  saying  of  the  orator  Demades  was  afterwards  much  ap- 
plauded, that  ‘ the  laws  of  Draco  had  been  written  with  blood  and  not 
with  ink.’  That  legislator  being  asked  why  he  punished  all  faults  with 
death,  answered,  That  he  thought  the  smallest  faults  worthy  of  it,  and 
that  he  had  been  unable  to  devise  any  greater  punishment  for  the  more 
atrocious.” 

7 See  Iloynii  Opuscula  Academica,  It  is  in  that  of  the  library  presented  by 

vol.  I.  p.  225  seq.  George  I.  to  the  University  of  Cain- 

8 Valer.  Maxim.  II.  vi.  § iii.  et  iv.  bridge. 

8 This  is  a fragment  of  Harpocration  1 Plutarch  in  Snlone,  p.  87,  E. 
found  only  in  some  MSS.  of  that  author. 
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All  the  writers,  however,  are  not  agreed  that  the  laws  of  Draco 
indicted  death  on  those  convicted  of  idleness.  Julius  Pollux  says  that 
they  incurred  only  infamy  ’. 

Diphilus,  in  a comedy  entitled  ‘ The  Merchant,’  speaks  of  a law 
somewhat  similar,  then  in  force  at  Corinth.  “ There  * is  in  that  city 
a law,  according  to  which,  if  any  man  lives  in  a splendid  style,  they 
ask  him  what  he  does,  and  how  he  provides  for  so  great  an  expense. 
If  his  income  suffices,  he  is  suffered  to  continue  it ; but  if  his  expenses 
exceed  his  means,  he  is  forbidden  to  continue  it ; and  if  he  disobeys, 
he  is  fined.  But  if  a man  without  fortune  lives  in  splendour,  he  is 
delivered  to  the  executioner.  It  is  impossible,  indeed,  that  such  a 
man  can  live  without  doing  harm  ; he  must  necessarily  rob  on  the  high- 
‘way  by  nights,  break  into  houses,  or  associate  with  those  that  do  so  ; or 
else  he  exercises  the  profession  of  a sycophant,  or  that  of  a false  witness. 
It  is  well  to  purge  the  state  from  such  pests.” 

CLXXVIII.  454.  ripoardrat  ipreopiov.  Judges.  Herodotus  calls 
them  as  above  ; but  their  real  name  is  Timuchi,  as  we  learn  from  Athe- 
naeus 4.  ’Epjrdpmv  signifies  a place  of  trade  ; irpoararnc  rod  ipnopiov 
the  judge  of  such  a town,  and  not  a judge  exclusively  for  matters  of 
trade,  such  as  we  term  a consul,  as  Mr.  Chishull  thought  *. 

455.  Mcrairoicuerai.  Claim  participation.  The  Lexicon  of  Timseus 
explains  piravouiaOai  by  avmrouioQai : but  see  the  excellent  note  of 
Ruhnken. 

CLXXX.  456.  AvrofiaroiQ.  Accidentally.  The  real  cause  of  this 
conflagration  was  not  known.  Nevertheless,  the  scholiast  of  Pindar 
imputes  it4  to  the  Pisistratidse,  that  is,  to  Hipparchus  and  Hippias,  sons 
of  Pisistratus. 

457.  Xi'Aio  oTVBTijp/ijc  rakavra.  A thousand  talents  of  alum.  Alum 
was  obtained  from  Lipara,  from  Melos,  Sardinia,  Phrygia,  Armenia, 
and  Egypt,  as  we  learn  from  Dioscorides,  book  V.  cxxiii.  That  of 
Melos7  and  of  Egypt"  was  used  for  medicine.  The  most  esteemed 
was  that  of  Egypt,  and  next,  that  of  Melos:  “ Laudatissimum ' in 
yEgypto,  proximum  in  Melo.”  The  inhabitants  of  Delphi  would,  from 
the  sale  of  this  alum,  obtain  a considerable  sum,  which  might  serve  for 
their  quota. 

[The  /rrvvrripia  of  the  Greeks  and  Alumen  of  the  Latins  was  not  what 
is  now  called  alum  (sulphate  of  alumina),  but  an  impure  vitriol  (sul- 
phate of  iron)  containing  alumina.] 


* Jul.  Pol.  Onom.  VIII.  vi.  § xlii.  vol. 
II.  p.  BBO. 

1 Athen.  Deipnos.  VI.  iii.  p.  227,  F. 

1 Id.  IV.  xii.  p.  149,  f. 

8 Antiquit.  Asiat.  p.  100. 

* Ad  Pindari  Pyth.  Od.  viii.  10.  p.  270. 


’ Hippocrates  de  Uieeribus,  vol.  II. 
§ viii.  p.  070  ; § ix.  p.  6/1. 

8 Id.  ibid.  § x.  p.  672. 

• Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  XXXV.  xv.  vol.  I. 

p.  710. 
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CLXXXI.  458.  B«rrt«  5’  ’A pKctrfXew.  Battus,  son  of  Arcesilas. 
Battus,  son  of  Arcesilas,  and  surnamed  the  Happy  ascended  the  throne 
in  the  year  575  before  our  era,  in  the  20th  year  of  the  reign  of  Apries, 
and  died  in  the  year  554  before  that  era,  the  16th  year  of  the  reign 
of  Amasis. 

459.  Touro  yap  ot  Karov  elt  ai  pifyoc.  This  was  in  fact  the  remedy , 
M5x°c  signifies  here  a remedy.  Homer  has  used  it  in  this  sense: 

ovli  n prj\oc  * 

E'vptpiyai  ivvapioOa. 

‘ Nor  can  we  find  any  other  remedy  for  our  ills.’ 

Mot  ^aAtJrac  voaut  cvpe  r i pa\o c *. 

‘ Find  me  some  remedy  for  this  painful  disorder.’ 

460.  ”E£w  rou  aartoe.  Out  of  the  city.  There  is  every  appearance 
that  this  statue  was  placed  in  the  city,  and  looked  towards  the  country, 
and  accordingly  I have  so  translated  it : but  the  text  may  also  signify, 
that  it  was  without  the  town,  and  looking  towards  it.  The  reader, 
therefore,  may  choose  that  which  best  pleases  him. 

CLXXXII.  461.  Elk-ova  itvvrav  ypatpij  tlraapcr t)v.  His  likeness 
represented  by  painting.  Painting  was  in  all  probability  known  to  the 
Egyptians  from  the  earliest  ages ; but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  suc- 
ceeded better  in  this  than  in  sculpture.  Antiquity  makes  mention  of 
no  Egyptian  painter  or  sculptor  who  had  acquired  any  celebrity.  They 
possessed  the  secret  of  fixing  colours  upon  marble  with  so  much  skill, 
that  at  the  present  day,  in  edifices  half-ruined  4,  are  found  paintings  of 
a brilliancy  and  freshness  of  colouring,  which  would  induce  one  to 
believe  they  were  just  come  from  the  hands  of  the  artist ; the  tints  are 
not  melted  nor  washed  off. 

462.  Guipijk-n  \iviov  iiioBiqrov.  A corslet  of  linen  which  is  well 
worth  seeing.  Doubtless  from  the  beauty  of  the  workmanship.  In 
Egypt  they  manufactured  stuffs  with  very  beautiful  designs  : 

II fee  tibi  Memphitis  tellus  dat  munera  : victa  est 
Pectine  Niliaco  jam  Babylonia  acus  •. 

They  likewise  embroidered  with  the  needle : 

Candida  Sidonio  perlucent  pectora  filo. 

Quod  Nilotis  acus  percussum  pectine  Serum 
Solvit * 

463.  To  ipbr  to  iv  Aivif  ro  rijs  'AOqvaitjc  \tytrai  ra c rov  Aavaov 

1 Herod.  IV.  clix.  * Norden’s  Travels,  vol.  II.  p.  51. 

* Horn.  Iliad.  II.  3t2.  ‘ Martial.  Epigram.  XIV.  150. 

» Theocr.  Idyll,  ii.  03.  « Lucani  Pharsal.  X.  141. 
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Boyar  ipat  iepvodat.  ft  is  said  that  the  daughters  of  Danaus  founded  the 
temple  of  Minerva  in  Lindus.  Strabo  likewise  says T,  that  the  temple  of  the 
Lindian  Minerva  was  built  by  the  daughter  of  Danaus.  But  Diodorus  attri- 
butes * both  the  statue  of  the  goddess  and  the  temple  to  Danaus  himself. 
The  epigram  of  Callimachus  9 does  not  contradict  the  account  of  Hero- 
dotus, as  M.  Wesseling  thought ; for  a statue  consecrated  to  the  goddess 
by  the  daughters  of  Danaus  is  alone  in  question  there.  If  this  epigram, 
which  has  been  transmitted  to  us  by  Eusebius  ',  is  properly  restored  by 
Bentley  *,  it  would  seem  that  it  was  not  a statue,  but  a shapeless  log  of 
wood,  as  was  the  Phrygian  goddess,  adored  at  Pessinuntum,  and  after- 
wards transported  to  Rome.  The  term  uyaXpa,  used  by  Diodorus 
Siculus  in  the  passage  above  quoted,  does  not  contradict  this  opinion, 
as  he  employs  it  also  in  this  sense.  But  it  is  probable  that  when  the 
art  of  statuary  came  to  perfection,  the  Rhodians  made  of  it  a statue  of 
this  goddess,  which  was  a master-piece : for  we  can  scarcely  imagine 
that  they  would  have  carried  a shapeless  log  of  wood  to  Constantinople 
ns  an  ornament  to  that  city.  It  was  placed  upon  a stone9  pedestal 
before  the  door  of  the  senate-house  at  Constantinople  : when  that  edi- 
fice was  consumed  by  fire,  it  was  buried  amidst  the  ruins,  and  was  gene- 
rally believed  to  have  been  reduced  to  ashes.  But  when  the  rubbish 
was  cleared  away,  for  the  purpose  of  rebuilding  the  senate-house,  it  was* 
found  that  the  statue  had  not  been  damaged : which  circumstance, 
adds  Zozimus  4,  inspired  the  brightest  hopes  even  in  the  most  learned 
persons,  and  induced  them  to  believe  that  the  goddess  preserved  an 
undiminished  regard  for  the  city,  and  that  her  providence  would  ever 
protect  it.  Zonaras  *,  who  speaks  of  this  conflagration  in  his  Annals,  and 
who  places  it  in  the  reign  of  Basiliscus,  that  is,  about  a.d.  476, 
remarks,  that  it  destroyed  the  statue  of  the  Lindian  Minerva ; which 
entirely  contradicts  the  story  of  Zozimus.  The  account  of  Zonaras  is 
more  reconcileable  to  probability,  as  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  the 
statue  could  have  resisted  the  fury  of  the  flames.  Zozimus  perhaps 
only  invented  this  tale  to  prop  up  the  cause  of  paganism,  which  then 
tottered  to  its  very  base.  That,  however,  is  the  last  mention  made  of 
this  statue  in  history. 

464.  K.arttrrpi\paro  it  <f>opov  array  oiyqi'.  He  forced  them  to  pay 

him  tribute.  Apries  defeated  the  Cyprians  by  sea*;  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  took  possession  of  their  island.  This  advantage  was 
reserved  for  Amasis 7.  This  latter  prince  died  after  a reign  of  44  years, 
at  the  time  when  Cambyses  was  marching  against  Egypt,  in  the  3rd 


r Strabo,  XIV.  p.  907,  c. 

8 Diod.  Sic.  V.  lviii.  p.  377- 

9 Callimachi  Fragments  a Ric.  Bent- 
leio  collects,  cv.  p.  478. 

1 Euaebii  Prasp.  Evang.  III.  viii. 
p.  99,  B. 


1 Callim.  Frag.  p.  478. 

8 Zozimi  Histor.  V.  p.  328. 

4 Id.  ibid,  sub  finetn,  p.  329. 

* Zonarte  Auual.  X 1 V.  p.  52,  D ; p.  53. 
6 Diod.  Sic.  I.  lxviii.  vol.  I.  pp.  71, 72. 
r Id.  ibid.  p.  79,  Iin.  91,  &c.  I 
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year  of  the  73d  Olympiad,  the  same  in  which  Parmenides  of  Camarina 
obtained  the  prize  for  running,  the  year  4188  of  the  Julian  period,  526 
years  before  our  era. 


THALIA.  III. 


I.  1.  0AAEIA.  Thalia.  It  appears  that  the  names  of  the  Muses  were 
affixed  to  the  several  books  of  this  history  only  in  latter  ages.  Por- 
phyrius  says  r/  Aiyvn ntocr)  jSiflAoc  ijnc  lari  Sevripa  rrj  raZtt,  * the 
book  concerning  Egypt,  which  is  the  second  in  order.’  Athenaeus  says, 
throughout,  Iv  rrj  tt por-rj  rurv  'laropiurr,  or  simply  iv  rrj  irpwrjj,  ‘ in 
his  first  history.’  Harpocration  says  the  same.  Aulus  Gellius  cites 
‘ Herodotus  in  Historiis,  Herodotus  in  tertia  Historia,  in  quarto  Hero- 
doti  libro,  in  primo  Historiarum.’  But  no  where  do  we  find  them  dis- 
tinguished by  the  names  of  the  Muses.  Thus,  though  the  works  of 
Herodotus  were  1 received  with  the  greatest  applause  in  Olympia,  and  in 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment  the  names  of  the  Muses  were  bestowed 
on  them,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  later  grammarians  alone  thus  distin- 
guished each  book. 

Cephalaeon  ’ had  composed  in  the  Ionian  dialect  a historical  abridg- 
ment, from  the  time  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis  to  that  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  inclusive.  This  history  was  in  nine  books,  which  bore  the  names 
of  the  nine  Muses.  We  have  three  orations  of  the  orator  zEschines ’, 
which  from  the  beauties  of  their  style  have  received  the  names  of  the 
three  Graces,  and  nine  epistles  of  the  same  writer  which  bear  the  names 
of  the  Muses. 

2.  ’lip-pop  6<pda\puv.  An  oculist.  “Disorders  of  the  eyes*  are 
very  frequent  in  Egypt,  and  so  difficult  of  cure,  that  almost  all  those 
who  are  attacked  by  them  lose  their  sight ; so  that  Egypt  may  justly 
be  called  the  Country  of  the  Blind.” 

fit  is  probable  that  the  physicians  of  Egypt  acquired  some  skill,  or 
at  least  the  reputation  of  skill,  at  an  early  period,  owing  to  their  custom 
of  confining  their  practice,  each  devoting  himself  to  a particular  branch 
of  the  healing  art  *.  But  at  the  court  of  Persia  they  were  soon  sup- 
planted by  the  Greeks.] 

1 Lucian,  in  Herod,  i.  vol.  I.  p.  833.  4 Granger’s  Travels  in  Egypt,  pp.  21, 

1 Photii  Biblioth.  Cod.  lxviii.  p.  101.  22.  Paris  edit.  1745. 

* Id.  Cod.  lxi.  p.  GO.  * Herod.  II.  lxxxiv. 
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3.  NiVrjnc.  Nitetis.  M.  Jablonski  saw  very  clearly,  that  the  names* 
Nitetis,  Nitocris,  and  many  other  similar  ones,  come  from  Neith,  who  is 
the  Minerva  of  the  Egyptians. 

A trifling  difficulty  occurs  in  this  passage.  M.  Wesseling  is  asto- 
nished, and  not  without  reason,  that  Nitetis  should  still  have  been  beau- 
tiful. She  must,  he  observes,  have  been  more  than  forty  years  old,  as 
Amasis  had  put  her  father  to  death  forty-four  years  before  the  expedi- 
tion of  the  Persians  into  Egypt. 

This  would  be  true,  if  we  could  precisely  fix  the  period  of  the  death 
of  Apries.  Herodotus  says  (III.  x.)  that  Amasis  died  after  a reign  of 
forty -four  years  ; but,  in  all  probability,  this  is  dated  from  the  moment 
when  the  Egyptian  placed  the  helmet  on  his  head.  Though  Herodotus 
passes  very  rapidly  from  this  circumstance  to  the  defeat  of  Apries,  it  is 
very  probable  that  some  years  elapsed  between  them ; or  it  may  be, 
that  Apries  had  this  daughter  after  he  was  in  the  power  of  Amasis. 
Herodotus  does  not  say  how  long  this  was ; but  it  may  be  conjectured 
that  he  remained  a prisoner  several  years  : indeed  he  may  not  have 
died  till  20  years  after  Amasis  became  possessed  of  the  throne.  If  that 
should  be  the  case,  which  is  not  inconsistent  with  probability,  Nitetis 
might  be  but  20  or  22  years  old  when  she  was  sent  to  Cambyses. 
Ctesias  ’ in  a general  way  agrees  with  Herodotus. 

4.  Kou^if/aaf  eadrjri  re  kai  ypvoy.  Arraying  her  in  cloth  of  gold. 
The  Greek  phrase  eoOijri  re  xul  \pvoip  is,  I presume,  the  figure  which 
the  grammarians  call  Ip  Sin  Svoiv,  as  in  the  following  verse  of  Virgil : 

Pateris  libamus  et  auro. — Georg,  ii.  192. 

[This  dress  was  probably  confined  to  royalty  : thus  our  author  tells 
us  (I.  cxi.)  that  Cyrus,  when  exposed  to  perish  in  his  infancy,  was 
Kikoo/jrifitvo y xpvoip  re  cal  iadijri.^ 

II.  5.  ’Ec  ravrr)C  Si)  rijc  ' Air  pi  i to  Ovyarpo  c yereaBai.  That  he  was 
a son  of  that  daughter  of  Apries.  Dino  * in  his  History  of  Persia,  and 
Lynceas  of  Naucratis  in  the  3d  book  of  his  History  of  Egypt,  relate, 
that  Amasis  sent  Nitetis  to  Cyrus  ; that  Cyrus  had  by  her  Cambyses ; 
and  that  Cambyses,  to  avenge  his  mother,  undertook  the  expedition 
into  Egypt.  Polyaenus9  also  says  the  same  thing;  adding  only,  that 
Nitetis  persuaded  Cyrus  to  avenge  her  father’s  death  ; but  that  that 
prince  dying  in  the  mean  time,  Cambyses  marched  against  Egypt,  at 
the  entreaty  of  his  mother,  and  reduced  it  to  subjection. 

6.  [’Ay^poc  ’Ax'ttpcviSiw.  A descendant  of  Achcemenes.  Pharnaspes 
was,  therefore,  allied  by  blood  to  the  royal  family.  The  sirname  Akham- 
nisiah  (Achaemenides)  is  found  in  the  cuneiform  Persepolitan  inscrip- 
tions, joined  to  Darius 

6 Pantli.  Egypt,  pars  i.  p.  55  et  seq.  8 Strateg.  VIII.  xxix.  pp.  764,  765. 

1 Athen.  Ueipnos.  XIII.  i.  p.  560,  d.  1 Lassen,  Alt.-Pers.  Keil-Inschr.  pp. 

* Id.  ibid.  p.  660,  p.  141-6. 
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HI.  7.  AlyxrTTov  ra  ply  &vv,  k aru  Oi'i<tw.  I will  turn  Egypt  upside 
down.  “ I take  it  for  granted,”  says  Athenaeus  *,  “ that  no  one  amongst 
you  is  ignorant,  that  the  most  fatal  wars  have  been  excited  by  women  : 
the  Trojan  war,  on  account  of  Helen ; the  plague  in  the  Greek  camp 
before  Troy,  on  account  of  Chryseis  ; the  anger  of  Achilles,  on  account 
of  Briseis ; the  war  termed  Sacred  ’,  on  account  of  a woman  of  Thebes, 
called  Theano,  who  had  been  carried  off  by  a Phocidian,  as  we  leant 
from  Douris,  in  the  2d  book  of  his  History ; a war  which  lasted  ten 
years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  was  terminated  by  the  assistance  of 
Philip,  who  enabled  the  Thebans  to  take  possession  of  Phocis.  The 
war  called  Cirrhaic,  that  is  to  say,  the  war  of  the  Cirrheans  against  the 
Phocidians,  was  also,  as  we  learn  from  Callisthenes,  in  his  book  on  the 
sacred  war,  of  ten  years'  duration.  The  subject  of  this  war  was,  that 
the  Cirrheans  had  carried  off  Megisto,  the  daughter  of  Pelagon  of  Phocis, 
and  the  daughters  of  the  Argians  who  were  returning  from  the  temple 
of  the  Pythian  Apollo : Cirrha  was  taken  in  the  10th  year  of  this  war. 
Entire  dynasties  have  been  destroyed  on  account  of  women  ; as,  that  of 
Philip,  father  of  Alexander,  was  by  the  marriage  of  Cleopatra  ; that  of 
Hercules,  by  the  marriage  with  Iole,  daughter  of  Eurytus  ; that  of  The- 
seus, by  that  with  Phaedra,  daughter  of  Minos ; that  of  Athamas,  by 
that  with  Themisto,  daughter  of  Hypseus  ; that  of  Jason,  by  that  with 
Glauce,  daughter  of  Creon  ; that  of  Agamemnon,  on  account  of  Cas- 
sandra. The  expedition  of  Cambyses  against  Egypt,  according  to  Cte- 
sias,  was  on  account  of  a woman.  Nitetis  conjured  him  to  revenge  the 
death  of  Apries,  and  persuaded  him  to  make  war  on  the  Egyptians.” 

V.  8.  Mr'x/x  TijviWou.  As  far  as  Jenysus.  It  may  not  be  useless  to 
trace  this  march  as  described  by  Herodotus.  Syria  of  Palestine  extends 
from  Phoenicia  as  far  as  the  city  of  Cady  tis.  From  this  city  to  Jenysus, 
all  the  trading  towns  belonged  to  the  Arabs ; the  country  from  Jenysus 
to  the  lake  Serbonis  belonged  to  the  Syrians  of  Palestine : it  is  dear 
from  this  that  Herodotus  considers  the  lake  Serbonis  as  more  distant 
than  the  town  of  Jenysus,  with  reference  to  Palestine. 

[We  have  already  explained  that  Cadytis  is  a corruption  of  al-kods, 
that  is,  the  holy  city,  or  Jerusalem*.  From  this  southwestwards  to 
Jenysus  (now  Khan  Iones),  near  the  sea-shore,  the  country  was  pos- 
sessed, according  to  Herodotus,  by  the  Arabs.  It  seems  not  unlikely 
that  the  Arabs  thus  described  by  our  author  as  settled  in  the  midst  of  a 
Phoenician  population,  were  no  other  than  the  Hebrew  tribes.] 


* Athen.  Deipnos.  XIII.  i.  p.  560,  B, 
c,  D,  E,  F. 

1 The  first  of  the  sacred  wars  men- 
tioned in  the  above  note  was  the  3rd,  and 
the  2nd  the  1st.  As  to  these  wars, 
the  reader  may  consult  the  excellent 
work  entitled  ‘ Dea  Anciens  Gouveme- 
mens  F4d4ratifs,’  p.  57  and  following. 


The  Phocidians  may  have  been  re- 
proached with  carrying  off  Theano,  and 
the  Cirrheans  with  the  abduction  of  Me- 
gisto ; but  it  is  certain  that  these  cir- 
cumstances were  not  the  cause  of  those 
two  wars. 

* See  note  419  of  the  preceding  book. 
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9.  ’Ey  rrj  tii)  Xoyoc  tov  Tv<put  Kixt>v<p6ai.  They  say  that  Typhon 
concealed  himself.  The  scholiast  of  Apollonius  Rhodius  says s,  that 
“ Typhon,  struck  by  Jupiter,  as  he  was  near  Syria,  and  still  pursued  by 
that  god,  arrived  at  Pelusium,  where  he  rushed  into  the  lake  Serbonis. 
This  lake  extends  from  Syria  to  Pelusium.  Herodorus  says  the  same 
thing  of  Typhon.” 

I prefer  reading  ‘ Herodotus’  to  ‘ Herodorus  those  names  have  fre- 
quently been  mistaken  for  each  other. 

VI.  10.  ITXqffa  vrac  vSaroc.  Having  filled  them  (the  earthen  vessels) 
with  mater.  “ The  water  of  the  Nile  * does  not  spoil,  whether  kept  on 
the  spot,  or  conveyed  to  a distance.  The  water  which  remains  in  ves- 
sels that  have  come  from  Egypt  to  Italy  is  quite  sweet  at  the  end  of 
the  voyage,  whilst  all  that  which  they  have  taken  in  on  the  passage  is 
putrid.  The  Egyptians  are  the  only  people  of  whom  we  have  any 
knowledge,  who  preserve  water  in  jars,  as  others  do  wine.  They  have 
some  of  three  or  four  years  old,  or  even  more  ; and  its  age  gives  it  a 
value,  as  among  us  it  does  to  wine.” 

VIII.  11.  [’AXrtyct  ry  aipan  iv  piap  Ktiptvovc  X/0 owe  Is ra.  He 
smears  with  the  blood  seven  stones  placed  in  the  midst.  The  ancient 
veneration  of  the  Arab  race  for  the  number  seven  is  exhibited  in  this 
passage.  The  verb  to  swear  is  in  the  Hebrew  language  derived  from 
seba,  seven.  Thus  also  Abraham's  covenant  with  Abimelech  was 
made  with  seven  lambs  \] 

12.  'OporaX.  Urotal.  This  word  signifies  the  sun  and  the  light,  as 
Alilat  does  the  new  moon  : this  was  called  also  Alitta '. 

Such  is  the  opinion  of  Scaliger  and  of  Selden.  The  latter  of  whom 
expresses  himself  as  follows* : “ Alilat  ab  Halilath  Arabum  doctissime, 
ut  omnia,  petit  Scaliger,  quod  lunam  nascentem  significat,  et  noctilucam. 
Latinorum  hinc  Lucina,  id  est,  Ilethyia  Graecorum  traducenda,  quae 
non  alia  est  a Luna  sive  Diana,  Lilith  etiam  dicta  Judseis ; quod  ab 
eodem  quo  Halilath  Arabum  manat  fonte : a Lailah  nempe,  quod  Nox 
est,  unde  Lilith.  Lilith  autem  per  Noctilucam  redditur.” 

The  Arabians  were  very  much  attached  to  the  worship  of  this 
goddess.  The  Alileans,  inhabitants  of  this  country,  were  more  devoted 
to  it  than  the  other  tribes,  and  perhaps  from  this  circumstance  derived 
their  name  '. 

IX.  13.  'Aokovc  KapriXuty  w\h<rac  itiaroc.  Having  filled  with  water 
a number  of  camels'  skins.  This  account  appears  to  me,  as  it  did  to 
Herodotus,  the  most  probable.  In  fact,  the  river  Corys,  or  rather  the 

* Schol.  Apoll.  Khodii,  ad  II.  1215.  * Herod.  I.  cxxxi. 

p.  179.  * Selden,  do  Dig  Syria,  Syntagma  II. 

• Arist.  Oral.  .-Egypt,  fol.  96.  lin.  48.  ii.  p.  175  et  seq. 

’ Genesis  xxi.  28.  31.  1 Bochart,  Phaleg.  col.  109,  110. 
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torrent  of  Core,  as  Abulfeda  calls  it,  was  not  adequate  to  supply  so  large 
an  army  as  that  of  Cambyses  with  water : and  how  could  a sufficient 
quantity  of  hides  be  collected  to  form  three  canals  of  twelve  days' 
journey  in  length  ? We  may  safely  affirm,  that  all  Arabia  and  the 
adjacent  countries  could  not  furnish  a sufficient  number.  This  is  what 
Herodotus  felt,  though  he  has  not  insisted  on  the  impossibility. 

[The  Arabic  word  Khor,  properly  meaning  a valley  or  a creek,  is  also 
frequently  applied  to  dry  water-courses.] 

Since  the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile  has  become  a mere  rivulet,  the 
city  of  Pelusium  or  Tineh  has  ceased  to  be  the  key  of  Egypt  on  the 
east ; the  town  of  Sela  ’,  now  called  Salahiah,  24  miles  south-west  of 
Pelusium,  is  now  the  last  town  of  the  habitable  part  of  Egypt.  As  it 
is  the  nearest  place  to  Syria  where  water  is  found,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  French  should  have  established  a military  post  there  when  they 
invaded  Egypt.  The  caravans  which  go  from  Cairo  to  Gaza,  pass  by 
Bolbeis,  leave  Tineh  on  the  left,  then  approach  the  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, from  thence  reach  Sela,  or  Salahiah,  then  Jenysus,  or  Khan 
Iones,  and  lastly  Gaza. 

X.  14.  Oil  yap  C>i  vercu  ra  aru  rijc  Aiyiiirrov  to  iraparay.  It 
never  rains  in  Upper  Egypt.  “ There  falls  sometimes  3 a little  rain  in 
Upper  Egypt;  and  I was  told  that  during  a space  of  eight  years  it  had 
not  been  known  to  rain  in  any  quantity  but  twice,  for  about  half  an 
hour,  though  it  rained  a good  deal  on  the  side  of  Akmin  (the  ancient 
Chemmis),  whilst  I was  there.”  “ There  often  falls  a very  heavy  rain,” 
says  Aristides  ‘,  “ in  Lower  Egypt;  but  in  Upper  Egypt,  only  some- 
times a very  slight  rain.” 

XII.  15.  'leap w roil  Ai/3uoc.  By  Inarus,  king  of  Libya.  This  Ina- 
ras was  the  son  of  Psammetichus  *;  perhaps  he  was  of  the  royal  family 
of  Egypt : but  certainly  he  neither  was,  nor  could  be,  the  son  of  that 
Psammetichus  who  was  king,  because  the  latter  died  in  the  year  <1097  of 
the  Julian  period,  617  years  before  our  era.  The  Egyptians  declared 
him  king  : he  beat  the  Persians  *,  and  killed  Achatmenes,  son  of  Darius, 
whom  Artaxerxes  sent  against  Egypt  to  reduce  that  country  under  its 
former  yoke.  This  happened  in  the  3d  year  of  the  79th  Olympiad,  that 
is  to  say,  462  years  before  our  era.  Inarus  1 was  betrayed  by  his  own 
people,  and  crucified  about  the  year  4256  of  the  Julian  period,  458 
years  before  our  era. 

1 have  called  this  Inarus  king  of  Libya,  though  Herodotus  only  terms 
him  the  Libyan;  1.  because  Herodotus  is  in  the  habit  of  calling  the 
kings  by  the  name  of  the  nation  over  which  they  reign.  He  says 

2 Antonini  Itinerarium,  p.  171.  * Herod.  VII.  vii. 

3 Pococke’u  Description,  vol.  I.  p.  195.  6 Diod.  Sic.  XI.  lxxiv.  vol.  I.  pp. 

4 Aristid.  Orat.  ASgypt.  p.  92.  lin.  10.  459,  400. 

in  adversi  parte.  2 Thucyd.  I.  cx. 
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almost  always  the  Persian,  the  Egyptian,  for  the  king  of  Persia  or  of 
Egypt.  'O  AiyvTTTios  (ii.),  this  is  Psammenitus,  king  of  Egypt.  'O 
'Apafitoi  (ix.)  is  the  king  of  the  Arabs.  Other  authors  use  the  same 
mode  of  expression ; and  I am  inclined  to  believe  that  in  Plutarch’s 
treatise  on  the  education  of  children  * 6 GtrraXdc  signifies  the  king  of 
Thessaly.  M.  Schneider,  who  has  given  excellent  notes  on  this  trea- 
tise, confesses  frankly,  that  he  does  not  know  of  whom  he  means  to 
speak.  2.  I have  adopted  this  appellation,  because  it  is  clearly  deter- 
mined by  Thucydides 

Strabo  mentions  this  Inarus,  and  in  so  doing  makes  a most  unac- 
countable blunder.  He  says  that 1 the  Milesians  having  landed  at  the 
Bolbitine  branch,  during  the  reign  of  Psammetichus  in  Egypt,  and  of 
Cyaxares  in  Media,  built  the  fortress  of  the  Milesians.  Having  in  the 
course  of  time  sailed  to  the  Saitic  nome,  they  conquered  Inarus  upon 
the  river,  and  founded  the  city  of  Naucratis. 

This  fortress  of  the  Milesians  is  what  Herodotus  calls  the  Milesian 
camp  : it  was  the  Persians  who  beat  Inarus,  unless  it  be  said  that  the 
Milesians  assisted  the  Persians.  But  however  that  may  be,  the  city  of 
Naucratis  had  been  founded  some  centuries  before.  But  Strabo  ima- 
gined, that  this  city  derived  its  name  from  the  advantages  obtained  by 
the  Milesians  over  Inarus  by  water. 

XIII.  16.  Tuiic  ayCpac  rptoupyijcor  $iti<rrraaavTtc.  Tore  to  pieces 
those  who  were  on  board.  They  were  in  number  200 ; as  we  find  by 
the  following  paragraph,  that  ten  Egyptians  were  afterwards  killed  for 
each  Mitylenian  massacred  on  this  occasion,  and  2000  Egyptians  were 
put  to  death. 

17.  \poyip  irapiitTpoav.  Were  at  length  obliged  to  surrender,  riap- 
tmtjoay  is  the  second  aorist.  In  the  verb  iarppi  and  its  compounds,  tbe 
perfect  and  the  second  aorist  are  taken  passively  ’.  noXXiv  re  k at 
Suy&y  urv^pparojy  avfifta ITW v rrj  iruKei,  ov  nporepuy  rip  iU)\iiup  irap- 
iarpaav  wp'ty  J)  to  vavriKoy  avru/y  curoktro.  ‘ Though  our  city  had 
experienced  great  misfortunes,  our  citizens  were  not  compelled  to  sur- 
render, till  our  marine  was  destroyed.’  It  is  also  taken  in  the  same 
sense  in  the  first  future. 

XIV.  18.  To  rei\o c ro  tv  M ipfi.  The  citadel  of  Memphis.  The 

preceding  expression  proves  that  the  citadel,  and  not  the  walls  of  the 
city,  is  meant. 

19.  Ta  or  6 par  a iyKe\a\ivo>piyouc.  With  bridles  in  their  mouths. 

T at  first  thought  that  Herodotus  meant  a gag,  an  invention  of  despots, 
to  stifle  the  cries  of  those  whom  they  condemned  to  death.  But  a pas- 
sage in  cxviii.  convinces  me  that  it  was  a real  bridle,  that  was  fastened 

8 Plutarch,  de  Puerorum  ingcnuorum  1 Strabo,  XVII.  p.  1155,  c. 
Educatione,  p.  9.  8 Demosth.  contr.  Androtion.  p.  386. 

8 Tliucjdid.  I.  civ.  p.  67.  . ... 
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by  way  of  ignominy  about  the  neck.  [The  passage  in  question  hardly 
warrants  such  a conclusion.  It  is  more  natural  to  suppose  that  the 
victims  were  gagged.] 

20.  To  it  rob  eraipov  xlvOoc.  The  tad  fate  of  a friend.  Aristotle’ 
relates  this  interesting  trait  of  Psammenitus,  and  attributes  it  to  Amasis, 
who  died  before  the  entry  of  Cambyses  into  Egypt,  This  philosopher, 
who  had  so  well  studied  the  human  heart,  thus  proceeds  : “ On  a friend, 
though  he  be  not  a near  relation,  we  have  compassion  as  upon  ourselves. 
It  is  for  this  reason,  that  Amasis  (Psammenitus)  saw  his  son  conducted 
to  execution  without  concern,  but  could  not  restrain  his  tears  at  the 
sight  of  a friend  begging  his  bread.  The  fate  of  his  son  was  horrible, 
that  of  his  friend  was  wretched  ; and  horror  destroys  commiseration.” 

21.  'Eiri  ytipaoc  obey . Who  at  the  commencement  of  his  old  age. 
This  expression  is  taken  both  for  the  commencement  and  the  end  of  old 
age,  because  ovldc,  which  signifies  properly  the  threshold  of  a door, 
serves  both  those  who  go  into  a house  and  those  who  come  out  of  it. 
For  instance,  it  must  be  understood  of  extreme  old  age  in  the  following 
passage  of  the  Iliad  4 : 

Mrijoai  jrarpoc  irtlo,  dtoif  frufuX'  ’Aj^tXAtO, 

TifAiicov,  wtnrep  iyiov,  a\ou  iiri  yi)pao{  oily. 

4 Recall  to  inind,  Achilles,  in  seeing  me,  your  own  father ; he  is,  like 
me,  bowed  down  by  years.’ 

But  in  this,  from  the  Odyssey,  I think  we  must  understand  it  of  the 
commencement  of  old  age 4 : 

EIjt'  dye  pot  irtpi  pt) rpoe  ’Oivtroijoc  deioto, 

Ilarpog  O’,  oy  nartXenrty  i a>y  itri  yi/paoc  o'viy. 

‘ Tell  me,  I entreat  you,  news  of  the  mother  and  father  of  Ulysses, 
whom  on  his  departure  for  Troy  he  left  in  the  commencement  of  old 
age.* 

Laertes  in  fact  was  beginning  to  grow  old  when  Ulysses  departed, 
and  he  found  him  alive  after  a lapse  of  twenty  years.  I have  decided 
for  the  latter  signification  in  this  passage,  because  air>)X<£,  which  occurs 
a little  before,  indicates  a man  advancing  from  manhood  into  old  age. 

XV.  22.  01  ptTiivri c.  Those  who  were  gone  to  seek.  Nirtipt  sig- 
nifies * arcesso,’  4 eo  petition 6.’  Kni  d Wa^oOt  v penovrei;  a tt  rtyac 
aiiovc  tt) c ro.airrjc  npooraatac.  4 And  they  always  went  elsewhere  to 
seek  for  persons  worthy  of  this  dignity.’  Mtrijoay  rtTpuipara  4 They 
went  to  seek  for  coverings.’ 

23.  ’Aroiiiovtn  tt)v  dp\i)y.  And  even  to  restore  to  them  the  throne. 

* Aristot.  Rhet.  II.  viiL  p.  550,  d.  • Strabo,  Geogr.  XIV.  p.  960.  Un.  3. 

* Humeri  !Had.  XXIV.  430.  7 Aristopb.  Euuit.  605.  ox  edit- 

* Homeri  Odyss.  XV.  346.  _ Brunckii. 
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These  ancient  kings  of  Persia  were  very  magnanimous.  Sapor  and 
his  successors  maintained  an  opposite  policy.  Content  with  imposing 
on  the  conquered  people  an  annual  tribute,  they  left  them  the  privilege, 
subject  to  this  tribute,  of  cultivating  their  lands  ; but  they  mercilessly 
put  to  death  the  royal  family  and  the  grandees  of  those  nations  '. 

24.  'A/jvpTaluv.  Amyrtceus.  Syncellus  * asserts,  that  Amyrtaeus 
revolted  in  the  2d  year  of  Darius  Nothus,  and  that  he  reigned  6 years. 
It  should  appear,  however,  from  Thucydides,  that  his  revolt  occurred  in 
the  79th  Olympiad1. 

25.  ‘9aftfii)viT0t.  Psammenitus.  Egypt,  having  been  conquered  by 
Cambyses,  became  subject  to  Persia.  Afterwards  it  was  conquered  by 
the  Greeks,  and  subsequently  by  the  Romans.  From  these  it  was  taken 
by  the  Arabs,  and  having  successively  fallen  under  the  sway  of  the  Sara- 
cens and  the  Mamelukes,  it  now  acknowledges  the  empire  of  the  Grand 
Seignor,  and  is  governed  by  his  vassals.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  pro- 
phet Ezekiel  should  have  predicted  these  events  68  years  before  the 
death  of  Psammenitus. 

Ezekiel,  speaking  of  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  kings  of  Babylon, 
thus  expresses  himself8 : “ Thus  saith  the  Lord,  I will  also  destroy  the 
idols  ; and  I will  cause  their  images  to  cease  out  of  Noph  (Memphis), 
and  there  shall  be  no  more  a prince  of  the  land  of  Egypt ; and  I will  put 
a fear  in  the  land  of  Egypt.”  The  first  part  of  this  prophecy  has  been 
literally  accomplished.  Egypt  having  been  converted,  the  temples  of 
the  idolators  have  been  overthrown,  and  none  raised  but  to  the  true  God. 

The  second  part  of  the  prophecy,  “ and  there  shall  be  no  more  a 
prince  of  the  land  of  Egypt,”  has  been  verified  in  a manner  no  less 
striking.  Conquered  by  the  Persians,  the  Egyptians  knew  no  kings 
but  of  that  nation  ; after  them  came  the  Greeks,  then  the  Romans,  the 
Arabs,  the  Saracens,  and  now  the  Turks.  This  prophecy  is  in  itself  so 
clear,  and  its  accomplishment  so  complete,  as  to  defy  all  cavil.  The 
expression,  “and  the  pomp  of  her  strength  shall  cease  in  her,”  in  the 
18th  verse,  appears  likewise  to  apply  to  the  abolition  of  royalty. 

I will  not  pass  over,  that  in  this  part  of  the  18th  verse  the  Septua- 
gint  has  : Kai  airoXw  Mtyurruvac  air 6 Meyfcuit  nal  "Ap^ovrac  Ta- 
viuc  h:  yrjt  Aiyvirrov,  Kai  ovk  laovrui  iti.  But  this  variation,  so  far 
from  weakening  the  force  of  the  prophecy,  materially  adds  to  it.  Under 
the  names  of  Meyt<rrav$t  and  "Apx0>,r{c  are  comprised  kings,  governors, 
and  all  chief  magistrates  ; at  least  this  is  the  acceptation  of  Alexander 
Aphrodisius  and  of  the  Seventy.  The  Latins  have  preserved  it  in 
their  language,  speaking  of  the  grandees  of  the  east.  Seneca  * says, 
“ Omnes  illos  Megistanas  et  Satrapas,  et  Regem  ipsum,  ex  quo  Ido- 
menei  titulus  petebatur,  oblivio  alta  suppressit :”  and  Tacitus,  after 


* See  Agathias,  IV.  p.  134,  D,  and  1 Thucyd.  I.  cx. 

135,  a.  1 Ezekiel  xxx.  13. 

• Syncelli  Chronograph,  p.  256.  * Senec.  Epistol.  xxi.  p.  76. 
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him  * : “ Megistanas  Armenios,  qui  primi  a nobis  defecerant,  pellil 
sedibus.”  By  adopting  the  version  of  the  Septuagint,  the  prophecy  has 
been  literally  fulfilled.  From  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Persians  to 
the  present  day,  there  have  been  neither  kings,  nor  governors,  nor 
magistrates  of  any  importance  of  Egyptian  descent.  St.  Isidore  of  Pe- 
lusium,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  century,  remarks’,  that  a law  excluded 
the  Egyptians  from  all  places  in  the  magistracy  of  Egypt,  though  the 
Cappadocians,  who  were  a worse  race,  were  admitted  to  them. 

XVI.  26.  0£oi'  yoftiiovai  tlyat  irvp.  They  think  that  fire  is  a god. 
This  expression  perhaps  should  not  be  understood  too  literally.  Fire 
was  considered  by  the  Persians  a sacred  object,  and  some  kind  of  wor- 
ship was  offered  to  it ; which  originally  was  certainly  intended  for  the 
Deity,  of  whom  this  element  was  considered  the  emblem.  But  cer- 
tainly this  nation  never  considered  the  element  itself  to  be  a divinity ; 
or  how  would  they  have  dared  to  extinguish  it  throughout  Persia  on  the 
death  of  a king,  as  Diodorus  Siculus  * informs  us  they  did  ? 

When  the  king  went  forth  in  state,  fire  was  carried  before  him.  An 
example  of  this  occurs  in  the  triumphal  march  of  Cyrus4 5 6 7.  Quintus 
Curtius  gives  another  *,  in  speaking  of  Darius  Codoman,  conquered  by 
Alexander.  “ Ignis,  quern  ipsi  sacrum  et  aeternum  vocabant,  argenteis 
altaribus  praeferebatur.”  The  Roman  emperors  had  fire  carried  before 
them.  It  was  one  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  sovereign,  which  was 
shared  however  by  the  empresses.  Lucilla,  the  sister  of  Commodus, 
had  married  Lucius  Verus,  whom  Marcus  Aurelius  had  associated  in  the 
empire.  Becoming  a widow,  she  married  Pompeianus,  but  preserved 
the  honours  and  distinctions  of  empress.  Commodus  did  not  deprive 
her  of  them,  and  fire  was  carried  before  her9.  Herodian,  from  whom  I 
borrow  this  fact,  says,  in  speaking  of  Pertinax  ’,  he  would  not  have  fire, 
nor  other  marks  of  his  dignity,  carried  before  him.  The  same  historian, 
in  another  place,  mentions,  that 3 the  Osrhoenian  soldiers  having  revolted 
against  Maximinus,  elected  Quartinus  for  their  chief,  before  whom  they 
carried  fire,  and  proclaimed  him  emperor.  This  custom  is  also  noticed 
by  Dion  Cassius s,  who  says  that  Marcus  Aurelius  having  been  adopted 
by  Antoninus  Pius,  had  no  fire  carried  before  him,  when  he  appeared 
in  public  without  the  emperor. 

But  when  was  the  custom  first  adopted  in  Persia?  or  when  was  it 
established  among  the  Romans?  On  these  questions  we  may  form 
conjectures,  but  no  more.  As  to  the  first  point,  it  may  perhaps  be  said, 
that  as  the  Persians  adored  fire,  they  carried  it  before  their  kings, 
because  it  was  customary  to  carry  before  them  the  symbol  of  divinity; 


4 Taciti  Annsl.  XV.  xxvii. 

5 S.  Isidori  Epist.  I.  epist.  489.  p.  166. 
edit.  Paris,  1585. 

6 Died.  Sic.  XVII.  cxiv.  vol.  ii.  p.  250. 

1 Cvropied.  VIII.  iii.  § 12. 


* Quint.  Curt.  III.  iii.  § ix. 

8 Herodian  I.  xx.  p.  18. 

1 Id.  II.  ix.  p.  53. 

1 Id.  VII.  iii.  p.  232. 

* Dio  Cass.  LXXI.  xxxv.  p.  1199. 
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of  whom  they  were  the  living  image.  And  as  to  the  Romans,  they 
probably  derived  the  custom  from  the  Asiatics,  after  they  had  conquered 
them.  Some  of  the  provincial  magistrates  considered  their  own  dig- 
nity materially  enhanced  by  the  observance  of  this  custom.  This  was 
a subject  of  raillery  to  Horace  : 

Fundos  Aufidio  Lusco  Praetore  libenter 
Linquimus,  insani  ridentes  prsemia  Scribae, 

Praetextam,  et  latum  clavum,  prunceque  batillum. 

Sat.  I.  v.  34-6. 

27.  rr)y  avn'/r  f/\iKlr)y  ' Apiiai.  Having  the  same  stature  as 

Amasis.  The  Latin  translator  has  rendered  this  ‘ eadem  qua  Amasis 
aetate,’  which  is  not  the  meaning.  A similarity  of  age  alone  could  not 
have  deceived  the  Persians  ; there  must  have  been  some  resemblance, 
either  in  form  or  in  countenance,  to  induce  them  to  take  the  corpse  of 
any  individual  for  that  of  Amasis.  signifies  the  height  and  form  of 

the  body.  says  Hesychius,  ipuotc  ouparot,  })\iKta 4. 

XVII.  28.  [’End  tov c Marpofliovc  AWtonae.  Against  the  Macrohian 
(i.  e.  long-lived)  Ethiopians.  Bruce  maintains  that  the  Macrobians  were 
a tribe  of  Shangalla  (lowland  blacks)  on  the  north-western  frontier  of 
Abyssinia  * : but  the  reasons  on  which  he  rests  his  hypothesis  are  not 
deserving  of  serious  consideration.  Rcnnell  * thinks  that  the  Macro- 
bians were  no  other  than  the  Abyssinians  ; whereas  Heeren  ’ identifies 
them  with  the  Somaly  possessing  the  maritime  region  near  Cape  Gar- 
dafui.  These  writers  all  err  by  laying  too  much  stress  on  such  par- 
ticulars of  our  author's  narrative,  as  have  all  the  characteristics  of 
mere  popular  stories,  and  by  passing  too  carelessly  over  those  better 
entitled  to  be  thought  authentic. 

Jf  we  would  consider  the  expedition  of  Cambyses  against  the  Macro- 
bians as  a historical  fact,  we  are  bound  to  rid  the  account  of  it,  as  far  as 
possible,  of  the  marvellous  and  extravagant.  Now,  at  the  present  day, 
no  direct  overland  communication  exists  between  Egypt  and  the  coun- 
try of  the  Somaly.  No  solitary  traveller ; no  expedition  of  select  tra- 
vellers would  now-a-days  think  of  marching  directly  from  Egypt  to 
Cape  Gardafui.  Although  much  of  the  intervening  country  has  been 
well  explored  of  late  years  ; yet  much  of  it  remains  still  unknown,  and 
no  part  of  it  offers  facilities  or  resources  for  the  march  of  an  army. 
How  then  shall  we  believe  that  Cambyses  sent  messengers  to  the  king 
of  the  Somaly  ; received  an  answer  from  him,  and  then  resolved  on  the 
conquest  of  a country  which,  at  a much  later  age,  lay  hidden  from  geo- 
graphical inquiry  ? Niebuhr  * was  clear-sighted  enough  to  perceive 

* For  0uoij;  in  the  sense  of  ‘ stature,’  r Ideen,  &c.  II.  i.  pp.  337-  345. 

see  Sophocles,  (Ed.  Tyr.  740.  " Dissertation  on  die  Geogr.  of  Ilcrod, 

5 Travels,  &e.  vol.  IV.  p.  43.  p.  20. 

* Geogr.  Syst.  of  Herodotus,  p.  420. 
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that  Herodotus,  in  stating  that  the  Macrobians  dwelt  on  the  shores  of 
the  sea  bounding  Libya  on  the  south,  spoke  only  the  language  of  theory  ; 
and  that  such  language  is  less  to  be  considered  as  descriptive  of  the 
country  in  question,  than  as  a confession  of  ignorance  respecting  it. 

To  the  supposition  that  Abyssinia  was  the  country  of  the  Long-lived 
Ethiopians  may  be  likewise  objected  the  remoteness  of  that  country 
from  Egypt,  the  difficuty  of  access  to  it  from  the  north,  and  the  total 
want  of  any  positive  resemblance  between  the  Macrobians  described  by 
Herodotus  and  the  Abyssinians. 

From  Egypt  to  the  nearest  frontier  of  Abyssinia,  the  distance  (mea- 
sured along  the  course  of  the  Nile,  the  only  route  practicable  for  an 
army,)  is  not  much  less  than  1000  miles,  which  affords  room  enough 
for  projects  of  the  wildest  ambition.  But  that  a large  army  should  have 
ever  marched  a considerable  distance  through  so  sterile  a country,  is  quite 
incredible.  The  productive  soil  of  Nubia  consists,  for  some  hundred 
miles  above  Egypt,  of  narrow  slips  of  land  watered  from  the  river,  and 
barely  sufficient  for  the  support  of  a scanty  population  ; and  it  would 
be  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  a country  so  circumstanced  could  ever 
have  been  much  more  productive  than  it  is  at  present.  An  army  of  less 
than  7000  men  despatched  southwards  from  Egypt  in  1821,  proved 
sufficient  for  the  subjugation  of  all  the  countries  near  the  Nile  as  far  as 
Sennar  and  Kordofan  inclusive,  although  soon  reduced  to  half  its  original 
number  by  fatigue  and  the  climate.  On  that  occasion  stores  for  the 
Egyptian  army  were  sent  up  the  river  in  boats  ; yet  Nubia  was  never- 
theless impoverished  by  the  presence  of  even  so  small  a force. 

Cambyses  found  at  Elephantine,  we  are  told,  some  of  the  Ichthyo- 
phagi,  who  understood  the  language  of  the  Macrobians.  The  people 
here  called  Ichthyophagi  are  evidently  the  Bojah  of  Arab  geographers, 
the  chief  branch  of  which  nation  is  now  called  Bisharye.  The  Bisharye 
or  Bisharin  occupy  the  country  on  the  east  of  the  Nile,  from  Egypt  to 
Abyssinia  : their  trade  and  journies  also  extend  from  the  Red  sea  to 
Kordofan  ; but  they  have  little  intercourse  with  the  Abyssinians,  and 
none  whatever  with  the  Somaly. 

From  what  precedes,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  expedition  of  Cam- 
byses into  Ethiopia  is  related  by  Herodotus  with  much  exaggeration  ; 
the  same  historian's  account  of  the  Macrobians  manifestly  contains  an 
unusual  amount  of  fable ; nor  can  even  the  report  of  the  Ethiopian 
king’s  smart  replies  to  the  ambassadors  be  received  as  authentic.  But 
it  being  admitted  that  the  expedition  against  the  Macrobians  took  place, 
if  we  must  decide  as  to  the  country  of  that  people,  we  should  say  Kor- 
dofan. For,  first,  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  commercial  range  of 
the  Ichthyophagi  or  Bisharin,  and  exclude  these  people,  together  with 
the  kingdom  of  Meroe,  then  we  must  seek  the  Ethiopian  nation  to  the 
westward  of  the  Nile.  Secondly,  the  natives  of  Kordofan  are  com- 
monly called  Nobah  or  Nubah,  a name  not  indigenous,  but  which  is 
probably  derived  from  the  old  Egyptian  word  nob,  which  signifies  gold. 
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Kordofan  seems,  therefore,  to  have  been  known  to  the  Egyptians  at  an 
early  age  as  the  gold  country.  Thirdly,  Kordofan  is  the  country  which, 
from  time  immemorial,  has  supplied  the  valley  of  the  Nile  with  slaves  ; 
whence  it  has  arisen,  that  a portion  of  that  valley  now  bears  the  name 
of  Nubia*.  From  the  slave  trade,  then,  it  would  naturally  follow,  that 
the  personal  endowments  of  the  Nubah,  their  size  and  healthy  constitu- 
tion, would  be  hyperbolically  extolled.  Fourthly,  If  we  suppose  the 
Nubah  to  have  been  described  by  a people  speaking  a Semitic  language 
(which  is  apparently  the  case  with  the  Bojah),  as  Maghreby,  or  dwelling 
in  the  West,  this  epithet  might  have  been  easily  corrupted  into  the  Greek 
Macrobii,  and  have  so  given  rise  to  the  fabled  longevity.  Cambyses,  then, 
failed  in  an  attempt  to  do  that  which  Mohammed  Aly,  aided  by  Euro- 
pean skill  and  discipline,  has  accomplished,  namely,  to  subdue  Kordofan 
for  the  sake  of  its  gold  and  slaves.  If  he,  with  his  superior  means  of 
information,  has  found  the  reality  to  fall  far  short  of  his  expectations, 
it  follows  that  it  is  no  less  difficult  now  than  it  was  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus  or  of  Cambyses  to  form  a sober  estimate  of  distant  trea- 
sures.] 

XVIII.  29.  'II  ci  rpriir t£a  too  i/Xi'ov.  The  Table  of  the  Sun. 
Solinus  speaks  of  this  Table  1 of  the  Sun  as  a marvellous  object.  Pom- 
ponius  Mela*  appears  to  have  had  the  same  idea  of  it.  Pausanias 
regards  what  was  said  of  it  as  fabulous.  “ If,”  says  he,  “ we  are  to 
believe 3 all  these  wonders  on  the  faith  of  the  Greeks,  we  should  also 
believe  all  that  the  Ethiopians  above  Syene  relate  of  the  Table  of  the 
Sun.” 

This  table  was  called  the  Table  of  the  Sun,  as  is  remarked  by  Voss- 
ius  on  the  passage  of  Pomponius  Mela  above  referred  to,  because  as 
that  luminary  shines  on  all  men,  so  was  this  table  common  to  all  the 
Ethiopians. 

[Heeren  * supposes  that  the  Table  of  the  Sun  was  a public  market- 
place, where  food  was  prepared  for  strangers  who  came  to  trade.  But, 
however  worthy  of  the  Macrobians  such  an  arrangement  might  have 
been,  it  is  not  attested  by  any  author.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain 
that  public  tables  or  feasts,  such  as  is  here  described,  were  among  the 
distinctions  of  Paganism.  . The  prophet  Isaiah  says 5 : “ But  ye  are  they 
that  forsake  the  Lord,  that  forget  my  holy  mountain,  that  prepare  a 
table  for  that  troop,  and  that  furnish  the  drink-offering  unto  that 
number.”] 


XIX.  30.  Udc  tic  <boivUuiy  rjprijro  6 raiimdc  arpardr.  The  whole 
naval  armament  depended  upon  the  Phoenicians.  That  is  to  say,  that 


8 Ruppell  was  the  first  to  point  out  the 
fact  that  the  language  of  Nubia  is  akin 
to  that  of  Kordofan.  Reisen  in  Nubien, 
&c.  p.  98. 

1 Solini  Polyhist.  xxx.  p.  40. 

E 


2 Pomp.  Mel.  TII.  ix.  vol.  I.  p.  307. 

3 Pausan.  YI.  xxvi.  p.  518. 

« Ideen,  II.  i.  p.  345. 

4 Isaiah  lxv.  11. 
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the  Phoenicians  not  only  constituted  the  strongest  and  most  considerable 
part  of  the  navy  of  Cainhyses,  but  that  also  which  was  best  skilled  in 
nautical  manoeuvres,  and  the  art  of  fighting ; in  short,  without  which 
Cambyses  could  execute  no  naval  undertaking  *. 


XX.  31.  Mvpov  a\d/3aarpor.  An  alabaster  box  of  ointment.  Natural- 
ists distinguish  between  alabaster  and  alabastrites.  The  first  is  a soft  stone 
of  gypseous  substance ; the  other  is  a hard  stone,  susceptible  of  a beau- 
tiful polish,  the  texture  of  which  approaches  to  that  of  marble.  Vases  for 
perfumes  were  commonly  made  of  alabastrites,  because  it  was  imagined 
that  that  stone  had  the  property  of  preserving  them.  “ Lapidem 7 ala- 
bastriten  . . . cavant  ad  vasa  unguentaria,  quoniam  optime  servare  incor- 
rupta  dicitur.”  Herodotus  means  alabastrites  in  this  passage,  though  I 
have  translated  alabaster.  It  came  from  a quarry  near  Thebes  in 
Egypt  \ I am  inclined  to  believe,  however,  that  it  was  obtained  from 
the  Arabian  mountain,  as  it  should  seem  that  the  town  of  Alabastron 
took  its  name  from  this  production,  or  rather  that  the  stone  took  its 
name  from  that  town.  The  name  of  that  part  of  the  Arabian  mountain 
where  it  was  found,  too,  was  called  ‘ Alabastrites  mons.’  “ Onychem  9 
etiam  turn  in  Arabise  montibus,  nec  usquam  aliubi,  nasci  putavere 
nostri  veteres.”  It  was  also  called  Onyx  1 : Xifioc  dXn/l«<rrp<Vrjc  6 
KaXovfuvot  opv£.  Pliny  likewise  says,  in  the  place  already  cited, 
“ Hunc  (Onychem)  aliqui  lapidem  alabastriten  vocant.”  We  find  also 
in  Horace 

Nardi  parvus  Onyx  eliciet  cadum. 

This  stone  was  of  a clear  white,  as  we  find  from  the  following  verse 
of  Paulus  Silentiarius  ’ : 


"Oaaa  t ovvt  i.vir\Kt  hiavyd^om  ft trdXX$> 
'Cixptouiv  ipirifia. 


* And  all  the  precious  things  that  the  pale  and  brilliant  onyx  sends  us.' 

There  were  specimens  of  this  stone,  however,  of  another  colour,  as 
we  find  in  the  same  chapter  of  Pliny.  Vases  for  drinking  were  also 
made  of  this  stone.  They  were  called  Panathenaic,  and  contained  two 
cotylse  ; there  were  some  much  larger,  containing  two  congii,  and  others 
more  capacious  still.  We  learn  these  particulars  from  Athenaeus  *,  who 
reports  them  after  the  philosopher  Posidonius.  But  luxury  did  not 
stop  here.  Feet  for  tables,  amphorae,  and  according  to  Cornelius 
Nepos,  cited  by  Pliny,  columns  32  feet  high  were  formed  of  this 


0  Mdm.  de  1’Acad.  des  Inscript,  tom. 
XVIII.  Hist.  p.  119. 

7 Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  XXXVI.  viii.  yol. 
II.  p.  734.  lin.  17. 

" Thcophrast.  de  Lapid.  p.  164.  b. 
Plin.  ut  supra. 

» Plin.  XXXVI.  vU.  vol.  II.  p.  734. 


1 Discor.  V.  cliii.  p.  387. 

2 Od.  IV.  xii.  17. 

3 Descript.  Templi  S.  Sophia;,  ii.  223  ; 
ad  ealcein  Historite  Jo.  Cinnami.  Pari- 
siis,  1670.  fol. 

4 A then.  Dcipnos.  II.  xiii.  p.  494,  p ; 
495,  a. 
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material.  But  I am  the  more  inclined  to  believe  this  an  exaggeration, 
as  we  learn  from  the  same  Pliny,  that  four  small  columns  of  onyx  that 
decorated  the  theatre  of  Cornelius  Balbus  were  considered  as  wonderful. 
The  same  author  adds,  that  he  had  seen  30  much  larger  in  the  dining- 
hall  of  Callistus,  the  freedman  of  the  Emperor  Claudius. 

[The  original  meaning  of  aXdflaarpov  was  a box  or  rather  pot  without 
handles ' (from  a,  and  Xajli),  a handle) ; but  the  name  afterwards  passed 
to  the  material  of  which  such  pots  were  made.  It  is  not  clear  that 
Herodotus  did  not  use  this  word  in  its  primary  sense,  and  without  any 
reference  to  the  material.  Beudant*,  who  is  no  mean  authority  on 
questions  of  mineralogy,  maintains,  that  the  alabaster  was  the  hard,  cal- 
careous stone  ; being,  in  fact,  stalactite  or  stalagmite  in  a compact  mass ; 
and  that  the  alabastrites  was  the  soft,  gypseous  substance.] 

32.  $omn}iov  olvov.  Wine  of  palm.  Herodotus  never  distinguishes 
the  different  kinds  of  wine,  or  other  beverage,  by  the  country  which 
produces  them,  but  by  the  plant  from  which  they  were  made.  He 
speaks  (II.  lxxvii.)  of  the  wine  ofbarley,  oli  oc  Ik  rpiQiwv  ; (IV.  clxxvii.) 
of  wine  of  the  lotos;  (II.  xxxvii.  and  lx.)  of  wine  of  the  vine,  olroc 
upireXiroc  ; and  olyoc  i potruefiiac  (II.  lxxxvi.)  is  certainly  wine  of  the 
palm,  or  of  dates.  There  can  therefore  exist  no  doubt  as  to  this 
expression. 

This  wine  was,  and  still  is,  the  ordinary  drink  of  Eastern  nations. 
Dioscorides4 * * 7  details  the  method  of  making  it.  Some  of  it  was  excellent ; 
especially  that  made  from  the  kind  of  dates  called  Caryotse  ; which  was 
strong  and  heady.  “ Caryotse  * maxime  et  celebrantur,  et  cibo  quidem, 
sed  et  succo  uberrima.  Ex  quibus  prsecipua  vina  Orienti,  iniqua 
capiti.” 

[33.  Atyovrat  tlvai  piyurroi  Kal  c&XXterot  dyOpoiirutv  srayrtav. 
They  are  said  to  he  the  tallest  and  handsomest  of  all  men.  According 
to  Heeren,  the  Macrobians  were  probably  of  the  same  race  as  the 
Sabaans  of  Scripture  * ; “ The  merchandize  of  Ethiopia  and  of  the 
Sabaans,  men  of  stature  But  in  offering  this  conjecture  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  aware  that  a city  called  Saba  or  Seba  stood  near  the 
Nile,  south  of  Meroe,  and  was  perhaps  the  emporium  of  the  trade  that 
subsequently  centred  in  Sennar*.] 


XXI.  34.  MaSwv  on  xaroirrai  ijyoicy.  Knowing  that  they  came  as 
spies.  Julius  Pollux  * quotes  the  word  Kardirrrje  from  Herodotus : it 
cannot  be  taken,  in  this  passage,  in  any  other  sense  than  that  which  I 
have  given  to  it ; and  yet  the  Latin  translator  of  Julius  Pollux  renders 
it  by  ‘ contemptores,’  which  it  cannot  signify.  But  perhaps  this  is  a 
typographical  error  for  ‘ contemplatores.’ 


4 Suidas  ad  vocem. 

6 Traits  de  Mindralogio,  p.  708. 

7 Mater.  Medic.  V.  xl.  p.  339. 

8 Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  XIII.  iv.  vol.  I. 
p.  685. 


9 Ideen,  II.  i.  p.  350. 

1 Isaiah  xlv.  14. 

2 See  note  70,  bk.  IT.  near  the  end. 

3 Jul.  Pol.  II.  iv.  § lix.  p.  182. 
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XXII.  35.  A ajluiy  &i  to  upa  to  tropipbpioi',  elpaira  S rt  tit].  Taking 
the  purple  garment  he  asked  what  it  was.  The  ancients,  and  especially 
Aristotle 4 and  Pliny  *,  have  described  at  considerable  length  the  shell 
which  afforded  this  celebrated  dye  : yet  our  modern  naturalists  are  not 
agreed  upon  the  particular  species  of  fish,  which  is  the  true  purple  fish 
of  the  ancients.  M.  Camus,  in  the  2d  vol.  of  his  translation  of  Aristo- 
tle’s History  of  Animals,  (p.  698  and  s.),  has  made  a most  judi- 
cious and  curious  selection  of  quotations  from  all  the  writers  who  have 
preceded  him  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Bruce,  who  has  a peculiar  predilection  for  paradoxes,  denies  this 
assertion  of  the  ancients,  which  is  confirmed  by  all  the  most  learned  of 
the  modems.  He  maintains6,  that  “ the  purple  fish  at  Tyre  seems  to 
have  been  only  a concealment  of  their  knowledge  of  cochineal ; as  had 
they  depended  upon  the  fish  for  their  dye,  if  the  whole  city  of  Tyre 
applied  to  nothing  else  but  fishing,  they  would  not  have  coloured 
twenty  yards  of  cloth  in  a year.”  There  repaired  at  all  times  to  Tyre 
a prodigious  multitude  of  strangers,  amongst  whom,  we  may  conclude, 
there  were  many  who  were  very  anxious  to  inform  themselves  in  the 
different  arts,  which  had  given  to  that  city  a splendour  altogether 
unequalled.  It  would  be  strange  that,  among  all  this  number  of 
curious  inquirers,  there  should  not  be  one  who  could  discover  that  the 
purple  dye  was  not  produced  from  a shell  peculiar  to  that  coast.  The 
fishery  must  needs  have  employed  a vast  multitude  of  hands.  Certain 
shells  which  afford  this  dye  are  found  on  the  coasts  of  Peru ; and  in  all 
probability  it  is  the  same  animal  ’. 

XXIII.  36.  Sirijiriv  ci  that  k pia  tc  hpOa.  Their  food  is  boiled 
flesh.  [This  statement  respecting  the  food  of  the  Macrobians,  is  vio- 
lently adverse  to  the  opinion  of  Major  Rennell,  who  refers  them  to 
Abyssinia,  since  in  the  latter  country  boiled  meat  is  hardly  known,  and 
the  characteristic  of  the  people  is  that  they  live  on  raw  meat.] 

37.  ’Aadtvic  St  to  vbutp  rijc  rp /; v ?/ c ravr»/c.  The  water  of  this 
fountain  is  so  weak.  What  Herodotus  adds,  shows  that  he  doubted  the 
existence  of  such  a fountain.  But  even  supposing  him  to  have  believed 
it,  the  celebrated  Boerhaave ",  by  showing  that  the  wood  of  Ethiopia  is 
heavier  than  water,  fully  justifies  him  in  adopting  such  an  opinion. 

As  to  the  assertion  of  Herodotus,  that  objects  still  lighter  than  wood 
sunk  to  the  bottom,  it  may  be  an  exaggeration  by  the  envoys  of  Cam- 
byses.  Arrian,  however,  relates  ’,  after  Megasthenes,  that  the  Silas,  a 
river  of  India,  will  support  nothing  on  its  waters,  and  that  every  thing 
sinks  to  the  bottom,  so  much  lighter  are  its  waters  than  those  of  any 
other  river. 

4 Aristot.  Hist.  An.  V.  16.  7 See  Raynal,  Hist.  &c.  ties  Iudes, 

4 Plin.  Hist.  Nat  IX.  xxjtvi.  tom.  III.  j>.  243. 

6 Travels  to  discover  the  source  uf  tlie  8 Elements  Chimin?,  vol.  I.  p.  500. 

Nile,  vol.  1.  I ntrotluetion,  p.  03.  2d  edit.  8 Arriani  Indies,  VI.  iv.  p.  560. 
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[It  was  commonly  believed  among  the  ancients  that  water  was  whole- 
some in  proportion  as  it  was  light ; or,  in  other  words,  lightness  was 
vulgarly  ascribed  to  wholesome  waters  *.  Hence  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  waters  drunk  by  the  Macrobians,  who  lived  beyond  the  common 
age  of  mortals,  should  have  been  assumed  to  be  miraculously  light.] 

XXIV.  38.  ’F.f;  vt\ov  Trrrroirifjtvrjv,  »/  it  otfn  no\\t)  iai  tiiepybc 
opveetrai.  Made  of  glass,  which  is  dug  up  by  them  in  abundance, 
and  is  easily  worked.  Our  glass  is  not  found  in  the  earth,  and  more- 
over is  not  made  without  great  trouble.  We  learn  from  Ludolf ’,  that 
in  some  parts  of  Ethiopia  a great  quantity  of  fossil  salt  is  found,  which 
is  transparent,  and  hardens  by  exposure  to  the  air : it  is  perhaps  this 
salt  which  was  taken  for  glass. 

“ The  Ethiopians,”  says  Diodorus  Siculus  ’,  “ have  particular  rites  of 
burial.  They  embalm  the  bodies  of  their  dead,' and  then  having  cast 
round  them  a casing  or  coat  of  glass,  they  place  them  on  a column,  so 
that  the  passers-by  may  see  them  through  the  glass,  as  Herodotus 
relates.  Ctesias  of  Cnidus,  wishing  to  prove  that  our  author  has 
advanced  a fable,  affirms  that  they  embalmed  the  body,  but  that  they  did 
not  cast  the  molten  glass  immediately  upon  it,  which  would  burn  and 
so  disfigure  it  as  to  deprive  it  of  all  resemblance  to  what  it  once  was ; 
but  that  they  made  a statue  of  gold,  enclosing  the  body  within  it,  and 
the  glass  was  cast  outside  the  statue.  This  representation  was  placed 
on  the  tomb,  and  through  the  glass  the  gold  statue,  which  was  an  exact 
resemblance  of  the  deceased,  was  seen.  Such  was  the  custom  with 
regard  to  rich  people.  Those  who  were  less  rich  had  statues  of  silver, 
and  the  poor  had  them  of  clay ; but  all  had  the  glass  casing,  for  that 
material  abounds  in  Ethiopia.” 

[Diodorus  and  Ctesias  repeated  or  affected  to  correct  the  statement 
of  Herodotus,  without  confirming  it  in  the  least  degree.  We  cannot 
believe  that  the  coffins  of  the  Ethiopians  were  made  either  of  glass  or  of 
salt.  It  appears  more  likely  that  the  semitransparent  sarcophagi,  made 
of  alabaster  (and  of  which  a fine  specimen,  brought  to  Europe  by  Bel- 
zoni,  is  now  preserved  in  the  Soane  Museum),  gave  rise  to  the  story 
told  by  Herodotus.  The  Egyptians  probably  took  it  for  granted  that 
the  Ethiopians  embalmed  their  dead,  as  was  done  in  Egypt.] 

XXV.  39.  T ov  it  wtfov.  His  land  army.  'O  m(oc  or  par  6c, 
in  Herodotus,  signifies  a land  army,  and  not  infantry : the  translators 
have  been  in  error. 

40.  Xiriuy  e\6ptva.  The  provisions.  This  mode  of  expression  fre- 
quently occurs  in  Herodotus.  We  have  seen  before  (I.  cxx.),  ra  rS>v 
oyttparoiv  l\optya,  ‘ the  dreams  (II.  lxxvii.)  baa  y opyiOuiy  !j  i\dvuv 
tori  a<pi  txoptva;  ‘ whatever  birds  or  fishes  they  have;’  and  we  shall 

* Celsus,  II.  xviii.  3 Diotl.  Sic.  II.  xv.  vol.  i.  p.  128. 

3 Ludolfi  II  is  tor.  yEthinp.  I.  vii. 
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[It  was  commonly  believed  among  the  ancients  that  water  was  whole- 
some in  proportion  as  it  was  light;  or,  in  other  words,  lightness  was 
vulgarly  ascribed  to  wholesome  waters  Hence  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  waters  drunk  by  the  Macrobians,  who  lived  beyond  the  common 
age  of  mortals,  should  have  been  assumed  to  be  miraculously  light.] 


XXIV.  38.  'Ei  ve'Xou  Ttrouifunir,  */  ci  otpi  xoXAij  rai  ivtpyur 
ipvamrai.  Made  of  glass,  which  is  dug  up  by  them  in  abundance, 
and  is  easily  worked.  Our  glass  is  not  found  in  the  earth,  and  more- 
over is  not  made  without  great  trouble.  We  learn  from  Ludolf  ’,  that 
in  some  parts  of  Ethiopia  a great  quantity  of  fossil  salt  is  found,  which 
is  transparent,  and  hardens  by  exposure  to  the  air : it  is  perhaps  this 
salt  which  was  taken  for  glass. 

“ The  Ethiopians,”  says  Diodorus  Siculus  *,  “ have  particular  rites  of 
burial.  They  embalm  the  bodies  of  their  dead,  and  then  having  cast 
round  them  a casing  or  coat  of  glass,  they  place  them  on  a column,  so 
that  the  passers-by  may  see  them  through  the  glass,  as  Herodotus 
relates.  Ctesias  of  Cnidus,  wishing  to  prove  that  our  author  has 
advanced  a fable,  affirms  that  they  embalmed  the  body,  but  that  they  did 
not  cast  the  molten  glass  immediately  upon  it,  which  would  bum  and 
so  disfigure  it  as  to  deprive  it  of  all  resemblance  to  what  it  once  was  ; 
but  that  they  made  a statue  of  gold,  enclosing  the  body  within  it,  and 
the  glass  was  cast  outside  the  statue.  This  representation  was  placed 
on  the  tomb,  and  through  the  glass  the  gold  statue,  which  was  an  exact 
resemblance  of  the  deceased,  was  seen.  Such  was  the  custom  with 
regard  to  rich  people.  Those  who  were  less  rich  had  statues  of  silver, 
and  the  poor  had  them  of  clay ; but  all  had  the  glass  casing,  for  that 
material  abounds  in  Ethiopia.” 

[Diodorus  and  Ctesias  repeated  or  affected  to  correct  the  statement 
of  Herodotus,  without  confirming  it  in  the  least  degree.  We  cannot 
believe  that  the  coffins  of  the  Ethiopians  were  made  either  of  glass  or  of 
salt.  It  appears  more  likely  that  the  semitransparent  sarcophagi,  made 
of  alabaster  (and  of  which  a fine  specimen,  brought  to  Europe  by  Bel- 
zoni,  is  now  preserved  in  the  Soane  Museum),  gave  rise  to  the  story 
told  by  Herodotus.  The  Egyptians  probably  took  it  for  granted  that 
the  Ethiopians  embalmed  their  dead,  as  was  done  in  Egypt.] 


XXV.  39.  Tov  it  7Tt(ov,  His  land  army.  'O  xt£dc  arparve, 
in  Herodotus,  signifies  a land  army,  and  not  infantry  : the  translators 
have  been  in  error. 

40.  ZtnW  i\optva.  The  provision;: 
quently  occurs  in  Herodotus.  We  ha. 
ovuparuv  iyegnva,  ‘the  dream*  •'  MTj 
tori  af,  iy/pfitva ; ‘ what 


1 Celsn,  II.  xvii'i 
* Lodolfi 
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find  presently  (V.  xliv.),  roicri  own  \pvauv  lyufitvov  tori  nvcty,  ovrc 
apyupou,  ‘ they  have  neither  gold  nor  silver.’ 

41.  Ek  SteaSoc  yap  era  kare&ayov.  They  ate  one  of  every  ten.  Not- 
withstanding this  horrible  famine,  the  table  of  the  monarch  was  served 
with  the  usual  delicacy  and  the  usual  profusion.  “ Servabantur  * in- 
terim illi  generosae  aves,  et  instruments  epularum  camelis  vehebantur  : 
cum  sortirentur  milites  ejus,  quis  male  periret,  quis  pejus  viveret.” 

XXVI.  42.  Tijc  Ai<r\pio>elriQ  <j>v\ijs.  Of  the  AUsehrionian  tribe. 
Themistagoras  *,  in  the  golden  book,  names  only  two  tribes  of  Samos, 
the  Schesian  and  the  Astypalman.  From  this,  Berkeley*  would  have 
us  here  read,  Schesian.  But  Themistagoras  speaks  only  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  establishment  of  the  colony  (the  date  of  which  is  not 
known),  when  the  Greeks  were  mixed  with  the  Carians.  The  number 
of  tribes  may  have  increased  when  Samos  became  more  flourishing. 

Henry  de  Valois1  perceived,  that  in  the  Etymologicum  we  should 
read  Xpaioy,  Xpalav  and  Xr/ertov,  and  consequently  that  we  should  read, 
the  Chesian  instead  of  the  Schesian  tribe. 

43.  Mana'pww  rijrroc.  The  isle  of  the  Blessed.  This  country  was  not 
strictly  an  island.  It  was  so  called,  because  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  sands.  It  received  its  name  from  a comparison  with  the  barrenness 
of  the  sandy  plains  by  which  it  was  environed. 

[This  is  explained  by  Strabo*:  AwaVtic  S'  oi  Alyvwrwi  KaXovtrt 
roc  oiKOVfXtrai  \i>pa c,  irepu\opii’ac  kvkAu)  peydXatg  ipr/platc,  uc  av 
rt'iaovt  irtXay/ac.  ‘ The  Egyptians  give  the  name  of  Oases  to  inhabited 
places  encircled  with  great  deserts,  like  islands  in  the  ocean.’  This 
writer  reckons  three  Oases  bordering  on  Egypt,  Ptolemy  only  two, 
while  Herodotus  seems  to  confine  the  name  to  one  place  ; probably  the 
modern  el  Wall,  of  which  el  Kharjeh  is  the  chief  place.  This  is  the 
greater  Oasis ; the  less,  called  also  el  Baharieh  or  el  Kasr,  is  situate 
about  100  miles  N.  by  W.  from  the  preceding.  At  a little  distance 
west  from  the  greater  Oasis  is  the  Wah  el  Dakel.  The  Oasis  of  Siwah, 
occupied  by  the  Ammonians  of  Herodotus,  lies  much  further  westward 
The  word  Wahsi  or  Wahi  is  said  to  have  signified  in  Egyptian  an  inha- 
bited place.] 


XXVII.  44.  Tov  'EXXijrec  "E ira</>ov  tcaXtovoi.  Whom  the  Greeks 
call  Epaphus.  Epaphus  was  the  son  of  Io,  the  daughter  of  Inachus. 
The  Greeks,  who  would  make  every  thing  to  be  derived  from  themselves, 


say  he  was  the  same  with  the  god 

4 Senec.  de  IrA,  III.  xx. 

5 Apud  Etymol.  Mag.  voc.  'Atrrvna- 
Xni'tt,  p,  16(1.  till.  26. 

6 Ad  Steph.  Byzant.  voc.  Avaaic. 

7 Honr.  Valcsii  in  Excerpt,  e Dionys. 
llalicarn.  p.  75. 

* Strabo,  XVII.  p.  1140. 


318.  But  the  Egyptians  denied  this ', 

9 Descriptions  of  the  Oases  may  be 
found  in  the  travels  of  Sir  A.  Edmon- 
stone,  and  in  those  of  Cailleaud  and  Von 
Minutoli. 

1 .-Elian.  Hist.  An.  XI.  x.  vol.  II. 
p.  615. 
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affirming  that  F.paphus  was  posterior  to  Apis  by  many  centu- 
ries. 

iEsehylus  has  found  in  the  mythology  of  his  country,  a reason  for 
assigning  this  surname  to  the  god  Apis.  Prometheus,  addressing  Io, 
says  to  her  ’,  “ On  your  arrival  at  the  Canopic  mouth,  Jupiter  will 
restore  your  reason,  by  only  touching  you  with  his  hand ; you  shall 
conceive  the  black  Epaphus,  who  shall  take  his  name  from  this  touch  of 
the  god.”  This  allusion  can  be  felt  only  in  the  Greek,  which  has 
XllP‘<  ‘ touching  you  with  his  hand.’ 

1 shall  venture  another  conjecture.  We  know  very  well  that  the 
Greeks,  from  a casual  resemblance  of  a name,  or  even  of  one  syllable  of 
it,  forged  vain  genealogies,  and  attributed  to  their  own  heroes  the  origin 
of  almost  all  other  nations  and  their  gods.  They  had  learned  in  Egypt, 
that  the  mother  of  Apis  was  rendered  fruitful 3 by  a ray  from  heaven,  or, 
as  the  Egyptians  sometimes  express  it,  brafij  rfjt  SeX/jvtjc,  ‘ by  the 
contact  of  the  moon  V This  expression, . ’Eir a<pr),  which  resembles 
their  Epaphus,  has  perhaps  occasioned  them  to  identify  the  two. 

45.  'Ewvtov  kukuic  TTpi'ilavToc.  Because  he  had  been  unfortunate. 
Cambyses  lost  the  troops  that  he  sent  to  pillage  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Ammon  ; he  was  himself  obliged  to  return  into  Egypt,  with  rage  in  his 
heart,  after  having  failed  in  his  expedition  against  the  Ethiopians,  which 
was  as  ill- conducted  as  it  had  been  contrived.  On  his  return  to 
Memphis,  he  found  the  whole  city  in  a state  of  public  rejoicing,  which 
he  imagined  was  occasioned  by  his  misfortunes.  He  commanded  the 
magistrates  to  attend  him,  and  these  assured  him  that  the  rejoicings 
were  on  account  of  a manifestation  of  the  god  Apis.  Convinced  that 
they  were  deceiving  him,  he  condemned  them  to  death.  He  then  sent 
for  the  priests,  from  whom  he  heard  the  same  account.  He  ordered 
them  to  bring  the  god  before  him.  When  he  saw  that  it  was  a young 
bull,  he  drew  his  poniard,  wounded  it  in  the  thigh,  caused  the  priests  to 
be  scourged,  and  ordered  his  soldiers  to  put  to  death  all  those  who 
should  he  found  in  the  streets  celebrating  the  festival  of  Apis.  It  is  to 
be  remarked,  that  all  this  happened  on  the  return  of  Cambyses  from  his 
unfortunate  Ethiopian  expedition.  What  can  be  more  natural  or  more 
probable  than  this  account  ? 

46.  "Qc  a<jn  Bede  tii;  ipavtic.  That  a god  had  appeared  to  them. 
The  ox  Apis  had  probably  not  been  a god  from  the  earliest  ages  ; but 
perhaps  had  been  considered  as  an  emblem  of  Osiris,  and  in  this  sense 
had  received  the  veneration  of  the  Egyptians.  Some  looked 5 on  this 
animal  as  the  emblem  of  the  soul  of  Osiris;  others  roundly  affirmed* 
that  it  was  the  same  with  Osiris,  or  that  the  soul  of  that  god7  had 
passed  into  an  ox,  and  continued  there  at  the  time  of  the  manifestation. 

2 iEschyl.  Prometh.  Vinct.  853.  3 Plutarch,  dc  Is.  ct  Osir.  p.  362,  ». 

3 Herod.  III.  28.  e Strabo,  Geogr.  XVII.  p.  1160,  c. 

4 Plutarch.  Sympos.  VIII.  i.  p.  718,  B.  7 Diod.  Sic.  I.  lxxxv.  vol.  I.  p.  96. 
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There  were  some  * who  said  that  Osiris  having  been  killed  by  Typhon, 
Isis  bad  enclosed  his  members  in  a heifer  of  wood. 

Apis  was  consecrated  to  the  moon,  as  the  ox  Mnevis  was  to  the  sun  *. 
“ Inter  animalia  antiquis  observationibus  consecrata,  Mnevis  et  Apis 

sunt  notiora : Mnevis  Soli  sacratus sequens  Lunae.”  Others 

again  thought  that  they  were  both  consecrated  to  Osiris,  who  is  the 
Sun  '.  When  this  ox  happened  to  die,  a general  mourning  took  place 
throughout  all  Egypt  *.  Another  was  immediately  sought ; and  when 
he  was  found 3,  the  mourning  ended.  The  priests  took  him  to  Nilopolis, 
where  he  was  maintained  for  forty  days.  He  was  then  conveyed  in  a 
magnificent  vessel  to  Memphis,  where  he  had  an  apartment  gilt  all  over. 
During  the  forty  days  above  mentioned,  women  only  were  permitted  to 
see  him ; they  stood  before  him,  and,  raising  their  garments,  exposed 
those  parts  which  modesty  forbids  us  to  name ; at  all  other  times  the 
sight  of  the  god  was  forbidden  them. 

Every  year  a heifer  * was  taken  to  him,  which  was  known  by  certain 
marks. 

According  to  the  mystic  books s,  he  was  to  live  but  a certain  time  ; 
and  when  that  arrived,  he  was  drowned  in  the  sacred  fountain. 

It  is  very  surprising  that  we  learn  these  two  last  particulars  only 
from  Ammianus  Mareellinus ; and,  as  that  author  is  comparatively 
modern,  we  may  receive  them  with  some  grains  of  doubt. 


XXVIII.  47-  Mu'  be  tovtov  tiktuv  tov  “Airtv.  That  from  this 
(the  flash)  she  conceives  Apis.  “ Raro  * nascitur,  nec  coitu  pecoris,  ut 
aiunt,  sed  divinitus,  et  ccelesti  igne  conceptus.”  ‘ They  say  that’  he  is 
engendered  by  a prolific  ray  of  the  moon,  which  falls  upon  the  mother 
when  she  is  at  heat : several  things  also  are  remarked  in  Apis,  which 
resemble  the  figures  in  the  moon.’  Plutarch’s  Latin  translator  has 
omitted  this  passage. 

48.  “E^u  St  ar/phia  roiaSe.  He  has  marks  such  as  these.  ./Elian  * 
says  that  the  god  Apis  was  recognised  by  twenty-nine  marks,  and  that 
the  Egyptians  did  not  admit  those  mentioned  by  Herodotus  and  Arista- 
goras.  At  the  time  when  ./Elian  wrote,  the  religion  of  the  Egyptians 
had  fallen  into  disuse,  and  the  sacred  language  was  entirely  forgotten. 
The  testimony  of  Herodotus,  therefore,  is  of  greater  weight  than  that  of 
a compiler  who  was  not  characterized  by  the  most  solid  judgment. 
Ammianus  Mareellinus  affirms e,  that  this  bull  should  have  the  figure  of 
a crescent  marked  on  his  side.  Our  historian  may  have  forgotten  this 
mark,  or  in  his  time  it  might  not  have  been  thought  necessary. 


8 Diod.  Sic.  I.  lxxxv.  vol.  I.  p.  96. 

• Amm.  Marcell.  XXII.  xiv.  p.  257- 

1 Diod.  Sic.  I.  xxi.  vol.  I.  p.  25.  • 

2 Ibid.  Ixxxiv.  vol.  I.  p.  95. 

8 Ibid,  lxxxv.  vol.  I.  p.  96. 

4 Amm.  Marcell.  XXII.  xiv.  p.  257- 


8 Id.  ibid. 

6 Pompon.  Mela,  I.  ix. 

’ Plutarch,  de  Is.  et  Osir.  p.  366,  c. 

8 AUian.  de  Nat.  An.  XI.  x.  p.  617. 

9 Amm.  Marcell.  XXII.  xiv.  p.  257. 
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49.  ’Ejri  ry  fiiTwry  Xtv toy  rcrpaywyoy  <popeti.  He  has  a quadran- 
gular white  spot  on  his  forehead.  In  all  the  editions  and  all  the  MSS. 
we  find  as  above,  rtrpdyioyoy,  ‘ square,’  But  on  the  monuments  we  see 
a triangle.  Hence  a learned  critic,  if  I mistake  not,  the  Abbe  Barthe- 
lemy‘,  reads  Xtvroy  r i Tpiyiovoy.  I have  admitted  this  correction  with 
the  less  scruple,  as  it  is  approved  by  Valckenaer  and  Wesseling. 

50.  ’Exl  Si  rij  yXiiaop.  Under  the  tongue.  The  Greek  has  1 2 * 4 upon 
the  tongue.’  But  Pliny  appears  to  have  read  bird,  for  he  says,  “ nodus  ’ 
sub  lingua  quem  Cantharum  appellant."  Porphyrius5  reads  in  like 
manner,  eai  bird  rij  yXwrrr)  rdyOapo c.  This  is  also  approved  by 
M.  Jablonski '. 

51.  Taj  rplx<*Q  SiirXac.  The  hairs  of  his  tail  are  double.  The 
scholiast  of  Ptolemy  8 affirms,  on  what  authority  I know  not,  that  the 
tail  of  this  bull  increased  and  diminished  with  the  changes  of  the  moon. 

XXIX.  52.  XaipovTce.  With  impunity.  This  expression,  ^a/pwe, 
so  common  in  all  the  Greek  authors,  has  almost  always  been  a stum- 
bling-block to  the  translators.  It  signifies  ‘ with  impunity.'  ’AXX’ou* 
n xaipojy  Sic  yt  irripovae  ipeic : ‘ You  shall  not  twice  insult  me  with 
impunity.’  7 ’AXX’  own  xaipuiy,  ijy  yt  prj  <pdypc  irrtpoie  • ' You  shall 
not  have  done  it  with  impunity,  unless  you  flee  with  wings.’  The 
ancients  have  also  used  the  verb  yijfltu  in  the  same  sense,  but  much  less 
frequently.  (Edipus,  indignant  at  the  insulting  reproaches  of  Tiresias, 
says  8,  >5  cal  yeypOioc  ravr  act  \c{etv  Sortie  ; * Think  you  that  you 
shall  for  ever  hold  such  discourse  to  me  with  impunity?’ 

53.  “Edmpay  o!  Iptec.  The  priests  buried  him.  This  is  contradicted 
by  Plutarch  *,  who  tells  us,  that  the  bull  Apis  having  been  killed  by 
Cambyses,  was  by  his  order  cast  out  and  devoured  by  dogs.  But  it 
appears  to  me  that  Herodotus,  who  was  born  but  forty-one  years  after 
the  event,  and  who,  during  his  stay  in  Egypt,  might  have  conversed 
with  persons  who  were  actual  witnesses  of  it,  is  more  to  be  credited  than 
Plutarch,  who  did  not  live  till  nearly  six  hundred  years  afterwards. 

XXX.  54.  [Toy  dStX<pcuy  SpepSty.  His  brother  Smerdis.  The 
prince  whom  Herodotus  calls  Smerdis  is  named  Tanyaxarces  by  Cte- 
sias  ',  and  Tanyoxares  by  Xenophon  Justin  * again  calls  him  Merdin 
or  Mergin.] 

XXXI.  55.  Elpero  k aXeaac  rove  jiaaiXr)iov c Sinairrae  ti  tic  tort 


1 Becueil  (les  Antiquites  Egyptiennes, 
&c.  vol.  I.  pp.  42,  43. 

2 Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  VIII.  xlvi.  vol.  I. 
P-  472. 

1 Eusebii  Prtcp.  Evang.  III.  xiii.  p. 

117,  n. 

4 Panth.  /Egypt.  IV.  ii.  pp.  184,  185. 

1 Schol.  Ptolcmsei  in  Tetrabibl.  p.  2. 


6 Sophocl.  CEdip.  Tyr.  363. 

7 Euripid.  Orest.  1619. 

* Sophocl.  (Edip.  Tjt.  368. 

3  Plutarch,  de  Is.  et  Osir.  p.  368,  H. 
1 Ctesias,  Excerpt.  Pers.  x. 

3 Xcn.  Cyrop.  VIII.  vii.  § xi. 

1 JuBtinus,  I.  ix. 
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KtXtuiDV  vifioQ.  Summoning  the  king’s  judges,  he  asked  them,  if  there  is 
any  lau>  enjoining,  <^c.  These  haughty  despots  of  the  east  still  con- 
sidered themselves  amenable  to  certain  laws.  The  Macedonians,  when 
they  had  conquered  Persia,  acknowledged  none.  Seleucus  had  mar- 
ried Stratonice,  by  whom  he  had  a son.  Antiochus,  his  eldest  son,  fell 
in  love  with  her  ; but  respect  for  his  father  induced  him  to  suppress  his 
passion.  A consumptive  malady  had  well  nigh  brought  him  to  the 
grave,  when  the  cause  of  it  was  discovered.  Seleucus,  anxious  to  pre- 
serve his  son,  did  not  hesitate  to  give  him  up  his  wife ; and  having 
assembled  his  army  he  said  to  them  *,  “ I will  replace  the  laws  of  Per- 
sia by  this  single  comprehensive  one  ; what  the  king  wills  is  always 
right.”  The  army,  instead  of  protesting  against  so  odious  a proposal, 
with  a most  base  degree  of  flattery  applauded  it,  wishing  the  prince 
all  kind  of  prosperity.  [An  example  of  such  a consultation  with  the 
royal  councillors,  is  seen  in  the  book  of  Esther,  i.  13.] 

56.  Ka^/3u<rijc  tyij/te  rrjv  tpupiyiiv.  Cambyses  married  the  object  of 
his  love.  According  to  the  scholiast  of  Lucian  *,  her  name  was  Atossa : 
she  afterwards  married  Smerdis,  one  of  the  magi,  and  subsequently 
Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes*. 

57.  "AXXijv.  Another.  This  latter  was  called  Meroe,  if  we  may 
credit  Libanius ’.  Wesselino. 

XXXIII.  58.  NoOffov  fieydXrjv.  The  epilepsy.  This  Greek  phrase 
I at  first  thought  correctly  rendered  by  the  ‘ great  disorder,’  which  the 
words  literally  mean.  But  Hesychius  informs  us  that  psydXtj  voooq 
signifies  the  epilepsy.  See  that  lexicographer,  under  the  words  Mcya'Aij 
vooo c,  and  Noo-oc  piyaXij.  Justin  also  calls  this  malady  ‘ valetudo 
major  V “ Ptolemseus  recusabat  regem  Aridaeum,  non  propter  mater- 
nas  modo  sordes,  quod  ex  Larissaeo  scorto  nasceretur;  sed  etiam 
propter  valetudinem  majorem.”  Festus,  under  the  word  ‘ Prohibere,’ 
says,  that  it  was  vulgarly  called  ‘morbus  major.’ 

59.  Tijv  lpi)y  ovvopa(ovai  rivet.  Which  some  call  the  sacred  disorder. 
“ The  first 9 who  considered  this  disease  sacred,  appear  to  me  to  have 
been  men  like  the  magicians  of  our  day,  the  expiators,  those  who  went 
about  exercising  the  profession  of  prophets,  arrogant  fellows  who 
affected  an  extraordinary  piety  to  the  gods,  and  pretended  to  know 
more  than  other  men.  Such  people,  being  incapable  of  any  thing  use- 
ful, have  sought  to  conceal  their  insignificance,  by  folding  around  them 
the  divinity  as  a mantle  ; and  lest  their  ignorance  should  be  detected, 
they  have  given  to  this  disorder  the  name  of  sacred.” 

Plato  appears  to  me  less  of  a philosopher  than  Hippocrates,  when  he 

4 Appian.  de  Rebus  Syriacis,  lxi.  7 Libanius,  Antioch,  p.  343,  a. 

p.  207.  * Justini  Hist.  Philipp.  XIII.  ii.  p. 

5 Ad  Lucian,  de  Sacrific.  v.  vol.  I.  352. 

P-530.  8 Hippocrat.  de  Morbo  Sacro,  § ii. 

# Herod.  III.  lxxxviii.  vol.  11.  p.  325. 
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says  in  his  Timseus that  this  disease  being  of  a sacred  nature,  it  was 
properly  denominated  sacred. 

XXXV.  60.  OCrwc  iirionoira  ro£cuovra.  Hit  the  mark  so  truly. 
’£ir/<m>jra  is  a neuter  plural,  taken  adverbially  for  iniaxuwtiiQ.  'Eri- 
okottoc  oioroQ  is  an  arrow  which  strikes  the  mark,  and  so  we  must 
understand  the  following  verse  of  Theocritus  * : 

Ti£ov  c’  IvTaviioai  cal  brlaKoirov  tTi-ai  diard 

which  Mr.  Wharton  ’,  without  any  reason,  changes  to  cn-lirhoK-oy. 

There  is  a great  difference  between  iniarova  rob buy  and  £?rl  encowov, 
xarii  onoirvy,  Kara  ox-otto  0 roliveiy.  The  first  signifies  to  hit  the  mark; 
the  others  only  to  aim  at  it,  whether  it  is  hit  or  not. 

61.  Iltp treaty  oyoia  ro'iai  irpuirouri,  bvudtsa.  Twelve  Persians  of 
equal  rank  with  the  most  distinguished.  They  are  the  same  whom 
Xenophon  calls,  in  a hundred  passages  of  the  Cyropaedia,  'Ofiortfiot. 
“ Oyoia  is  here  taken  adverbially,  as  was  tuiaKoira  in  the  passage 
noticed  in  the  preceding  note.  ["Opoia  role  irpdroiai,  ‘ on  an  equality 
wdth  the  first.’] 

62.  [Zu/oyrai  tirl  Kt<fia\rjy  Karwpvb.  lie  buried  them  alive  with  their 
heads  downwards.  Eastern  history  affords  many  examples  of  this  kind 
of  punishment*.  In  Italy  it  was  formerly  the  practice  to  put  assassins 
to  death  in  this  way ; and  Dante s extends  the  same  torture  to  those 
guilty  of  Simony.] 

XXXVII.  63.  XlaraicoToi  ipupeptararov.  Very  similar  to  the  Pataics. 
What  these  Pataics  were  is  not  known,  and  in  all  probability  never  will 
be.  Herodotus  is  the  only  author  who  uses  the  term  : he  does  not  give 
them  the  name  of  gods  ; and  I have  thought  best  to  adhere  to  him, 
though  Hesychius  invests  them  with  that  title.  What  strengthens  the 
idea  that  the  Pataics  were  not  gods,  is,  that  the  ancients  placed  the 
images  of  their  gods  only  at  the  poop  of  their  vessels,  and  never  at  the 
prow,  which  latter  situation  was  reserved  for  the  figures  of  animals,  who 
gave  name  to  the  vessel.  This  is  the  opinion  of  Selden  * and  of  Morin 
Stanley  *,  however,  thought  that  the  tutelary  deities  were  placed  indif- 
ferently either  at  the  head  or  the  stern  of  the  vessel.  We  know,  says 
he,  that  the  vows  were  placed  on  the  knees  of  the  tutelary  gods*. 
Propertius,  alluding  to  this  custom,  places  the  vows  of  the  Republic  on 
the  prow,  which  proves  that  the  tutelary  deity  of  that  vessel  occupied 
that  situation. 

1 Plato  in  Timeeo,  vol.  III.  p.  85,  B. 

9 Theocrit.  Idyll,  xxiv.  105. 

s Theocrit.  Whartoni,  p.  273. 

4 Brisson,  de  Reg.  Pers,  II.  p.  218. 

4 Inferno,  XIX.  22,  &c. 

c De  Dis  Syris,  Syntag.  II.  xvi.  p 
270. 

1 M em.  de  PAcad.  des  Inacr.  tom.  I 


p.  30. 

* In  noth  ad  ^Eschyli  Septem  contra 
Thebas,  214. 

9 Hence  the  expressions,  genua  incc- 
rarc  Deorum,  Juvenal.  Sat.  x.  55  ; votum 
in  femore  statues  assignare,  Apul.  in 
Apol.  p.  442.  lin.  15. 
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Solve  metu  patriam,  quae  nunc  te  vindice  freta 
Imposuit  prorae  publica  vota  tuae '. 

To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  navigators  placed  their  vows  in 
other  places  than  on  the  knees  of  the  god  ; they  sometimes  inscribed 
them  on  the  sails  of  the  vessel *. 

[Figures  like  those  of  the  Egyptian  Phthah  or  Vulcan  here  described, 
and  which  are  said  by  our  author  to  have  resembled  the  Pataics  of  the 
Phoenicians,  are  found  on  Egyptian  coins  and  terra  cottas  *,  as  well  as  on 
coins  of  Sidon  and  Ascalon  *.] 

64.  ’Ec  to  oil  destroy  eon  itnevai  &\\ov  ye  ij  tov  ipea.  The  entrance 
to  which  is  forbidden  by  the  laws  to  all  but  the  priest.  The  Latin  trans- 
lator has  rendered  the  above  Greek  passage  by,  ‘ inaecessum  alteri  (tern- 
plum  nempe)  quam  sacerdoti.’  This  is  indeed  the  general  meaning  of 
it ; but  the  particle  ye  is  not  rendered  at  all.  Most  translators  imagine 
that  this  and  other  similar  particles  are  mere  expletives  introduced  only 
for  the  sake  of  harmony.  I am  convinced,  however,  that  they  are  mis- 
taken, and  that  there  are  very  few  cases  in  which  these  particles  are 
superfluous.  The  particle  ye  in  the  present  case,  for  instance,  limits  a 
meaning,  which  would  otherwise  be  much  too  general.  I cannot  make 
this  very  distinctly  felt  in  my  translation  : for  to  understand  thoroughly 
the  use  of  these  particles,  requires  a correct  acquaintance  with  the  Greek 
language  ; and  the  neglect  of  them  frequently  perverts  the  author’s 
meaning.  Madame  Dacier  had  a general  knowledge  of  the  language  ; 
hut  for  want  of  attention  to  these  particles,  she  sometimes  fails  to  give 
the  correct  meaning  of  her  author.  From  amongst  a thousand  examples 
that  I could  bring  forward,  I select  the  following  : 

'O  it  ^eppabiov  Xd/it  \etpi 
TvSsiSrft,  peya  epyov,  b ob  Svo  y avepe  ipepotev, 

Olot  vvv  (iporoi  eioi  ®. 

Which  she  thus  renders  : “ Diomedes  immediately  takes  up  in  his  hand 
a stone  of  enormous  weight,  such  as  two  men  of  the  present  day  could 
not  lift,  &c.”  Whereas  she  ought  to  have  said,  “ and  which  two  men, 
1 at  least  such  as  ’ those  of  the  present  day,  &c.” 

[It  may  be  doubted  whether  this  remark  he  not  hypercritical,  and 
ill-founded.  The  effect  of  ye  is  to  give  emphasis  to  liio,  as  when  we 
say,  ‘ no  two  men,’  but  it  cannot  signify  ‘ at  least  such  as,’  since  it  is 
not  connected  with  olot.] 

XXXVIII.  65.  N opov  TraiTti tv  ftaaihia.  Law  is  sovereign  of  all. 
Herodotus  means  to  say  that  the  sway  of  custom  is  so  absolute,  that  no 
people  can  by  any  means  be  induced  to  change  their  customs,  however 

1 rropert.  IV.  Eleg.  vi.  41.  4 Miinter,  Religion  der  Karthager, 

3 Apul.  Mctamorpli.  XI.  p.  379,  2.  p.  170. 

3 Terra  cottas  of  the  British  Museum,  s Homeri  Iliad.  V.  303. 
toy  Combe,  No.  42. 
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objectionable  they  may  be  ; and  be  supports  this  opinion  by  a passage 
from  Pindar,  who  says,  that  law  is  the  king  of  all.  If  we  are  to  believe 
Plato  °,  however,  Pindar  must  be  here  understood  to  speak  of  that  eter- 
nal law,  by  virtue  of  which  the  strong  always  oppress  the  weak. 

On  this  passage  of  Plato,  the  reader  may  consult  the  Abbe  Fraguier 7. 
The  passage  of  Pindar,  as  preserved  by  his  scholiast,  runs  thus  * : 

....  Kara  (ftiiirtv 
vvfiog  b wavrtDV  fiaaXivc 
Ovarii v re  Kui  aOararuv 
ayti  civaiti v to  fhaiorarov 
vTTcprartf  \upi  *• 

‘ Law,  the  sovereign  both  of  men  and  gods,  governs  and  restrains  with 
the  highest  hand  whatever  is  most  violent.’  Aristides  1 also  quotes  this 
passage,  but  more  fully,  for  he  adds  these  words : 

rtKfiaipofiai 

ipyotoiv  'IIpaKXeovf.  ’Ejt£« 
axptcirac . . . . 

And  his  scholiast  subjoins  : tirtl  Tijpvbvov  float  KurXwjriwe  iiri  wpo- 
Ovptov  Eipu(r0£(i)c  avaipurai,  Kal  axpiarag  fjXaacv.  ‘ I conjecture 
this  from  the  actions  of  Hercules,  as  he  drove  before  him  the  oxen  of 
Geryon  without  having  bought  them,  and  took  them  to  the  palace  of 
Eurystheus,  built  by  the  Cyclops.’  It  should  seem  from  this  passage, 
that  Plato  had  apprehended  its  true  meaning.  The  reader  may  however 
consult  the  notes  of  Valckenaer  and  Wesseling.  The  scholiast  of  Aris- 
tides should  be  corrected  by  that  of  Pindar. 

XXXIX.  66.  "Of  i<r\e  Xapov  ixavairrdc.  Who  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  Samos,  by  insurrection.  At  a solemn  ’ festival  celebrated  at 
Samos  in  hononr  of  Juno,  all  the  citizens  walked  in  procession  to  the 
temple  of  the  goddess,  with  their  arms.  Polycrates,  having  by  this 
means  collected  a large  quantity  of  arms,  distributed  them  to  his  parti- 
sans, who  were  headed  by  his  brothers,  Syloson  and  Pantagnotus. 
When  the  procession  was  ended,  the  Samians  laid  down  their  arms,  to 
proceed  with  the  sacrifice.  The  partisans  of  Polycrates  having  seized 
their  arms,  massacred  all  those  who  were  not  of  their  party  ; and  having 
taken  possession  of  the  most  advantageous  posts,  they  brought  over 
from  the  isle  of  Naxos  Lygdamis,  who  was  tyrant  of  it,  and  by  his 
means  became  masters  of  the  citadel,  called  Astypalaea. 

67-  XtXicwc  roiorac.  A thousand  archers.  This  number  appears 
too  small,  when  we  consider  the  vast  power  of  this  prince,  and  what  is 

* Plato  in  Gorgii,  vol.  I.  p.  484,  h.  0 Solid.  Pindari  ad  Nem.  ix.  35. 

7 Mdm.  de  l’Acad.  des  B.  L.  tom.  V.  1 Aristid.  Orat.  i.  p.  114.  lin.  28. 

llist.  p.  111.  1 Polyseni  Strateg.  I.  xxiii.  § II.  pp. 

* See  Boeckll’s  Pindar,  II.  ii.  p.  640.  48,  49. 
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said  of  it  lower  down  (xlv).  But  yet,  as  the  strength  of  a Greek  army 
consisted  in  its  heavy-armed  troops,  he  might  have  had  in  his  pay 
10,000  men,  which  is  a large  number ; for  we  know  that  neither  Athens 
nor  Lacedaemon,  in  the  most  brilliant  times  of  those  republics,  could 
bring  a larger  number  of  men  into  the  field. 

[The  thousand  archers  here  mentioned,  are  probably  the  same  whom 
our  author  afterwards  calls  (xlv.)  ro&rai  olri/ioi,  domestic  archers  or 
household  troops.  They  may  have  been  a body-guard,  answering  to 
the  (iapvfiopoi  of  other  sovereigns.] 

68.  Xapatadai  jiaWov.  That  he  should  afford  more  pleasure  to  a 
friend.  This  idea  is  evidently  false ; and  Libanius  appears  to  me  in 
the  right,  when  he  says,  in  a discourse  which  has  not  reached  us  3, 
II ttpvKEv  avdpknrog  ou^  oCrwc  evtfipaiftoOai  KcpSalyuv,  die  hXyeiy 
oiifievot.  ‘ Gain  does  not  naturally  give  a man  so  much  pleasure,  as 
loss  causes  him  pain.’ 


XL.  69.  To  deiov  imcrrapivp  die  cart  (pQonpov.  Knowing  the  jea- 
lousy of  the  divine  nature.  See  note  63  of  book  i.  in  which  I have 
quoted  a valuable  passage  from  Plutarch.  This  philosopher  reasoned 
like  a wise  man ; but  his  sound  reasoning  was  little  felt  by  the  vulgar, 
and  the  absurd  notions  which  that  vulgar  had  formed  of  the  deity  pre- 
vailed long  after  the  time  of  our  historian.  I will  give  one  example. 
Paulus  AJmilius,  according  to  custom,  rendering  to  the  people  an 
account  of  his  conduct,  thus  expresses  himself : “ From  Brundusium  4 
I repaired  in  one  day  to  the  island  of  Corcyra ; from  Corcyra  I reached 
Delphi  in  five  days,  where  I sacrificed  to  the  god  (Apollo).  In  five 
days  more,  I reached  Thessaly,  where  I took  the  command  of  the  army. 
In  fifteen  days  from  that  time,  I made  Perseus  prisoner,  and  subdued 
Macedonia.  Having  obtained  so  rapid  a success,  I feared  lest  on  my 
return  some  reverse  should  befal  the  army : but  the  army  having 
arrived  in  safety,  my  fears  directly  pointed  to  you ; ‘ for  the  gods  are 
jealous.’  But  the  misfortune  having  fallen  on  me  alone,  my  two  chil- 
dren having  suddenly  died,  I am,  in  what  regards  myself,  the  most 
wretched  of  men,  but  comforted  and  tranquil  on  your  account.” 

XLI.  70.  XfiapdySov  gkv  XiOov.  An  emerald.  Pliny  thinks,  for  I 
know  not  what  reason,  that  this  stone  was  a sardonyx.  “ Sardonychen* 
earn  gemmam  fuisse  constat : ostenduntque  Rom®,  si  crediraus  Con- 
cordi®  delubro,  cornu  aureo  Augusti  dono  inclusam.”  Solinus  has  *,  as 
usual,  borrowed  from  Pliny  what  he  has  said  of  this  stone  ; but  he  adds, 
that  it  came  from  the  borders  of  the  Red  Sear,  where,  however,  no  such 
thing  was  ever  found  ; and  that  it  excited  the  taste  for  luxury  amongst 

3 Anecdota  Grteca,  vol.  II.  p.  16.  6 Solini  Polyhist.  XXXIII.  p.  46,  B. 

4 Plutarch.  Vit.  Paratl.  p.  274,  c.  1 Salmas.  Plinian.  Exercit.  in  Solini 

3 Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  XXXVII.  1.  vol.  Polyhist.  p.  203.  col.  1. 

II.  p.  764. 
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the  Romans,  although  gems  were  known  and  esteemed  at  Rome  long 
before  this  sardonyx  was  brought  there. 

Polycrates  had  probably  many  rings.  The  account  of  Pliny,  there- 
fore, does  not  contradict  that  of  Herodotus.  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria 
informs  us that  this  ring  represented  a lyre.  But  as  the  representa- 
tion of  a lyre  does  not  imply  any  very  admirable  workmanship,  the  loss 
of  which  should  have  been  regretted  by  Polycrates,  we  may  conclude 
that  it  was  something  else  that  was  executed  on  the  emerald  mentioned 
by  Herodotus,  and  that  the  lyre  was  on  the  sardonyx  mentioned  by 
Pliny. 

71.  “E pyov  Si  7/v  Qiocupov  rov  Ti/XzxXtoc  Safilov.  It  was  the  work 
of  Theodoras,  son  of  Ttlecles,  of  Samos.  This  Theodoras  of  Samos 
invented  the  square,  the  level,  the  tower  and  keys  ’.  Pausanias 
speaking  of  the  art  of  casting  statues,  mentions  Theodoras  of  Samos,  son 
of  Telecles,  and  Rhoecus,  son  of  Philaeus,  as  the  inventors  of  it ; and 
then,  with  reference  to  Theodoras,  speaks  of  this  emerald.  In  another 
passage,  he  joins  both  these  artists  in  that  work ’.  Diodorus  Siculus, 
however’,  speaks  of  Telecles  and  Theodoras  of  Samos,  both  sons  of 
Rhoecus,  and  clever  statuaries.  Hence  it  is  concluded  that  these  authors 
differ,  and  that  one  of  them  must  be  mistaken.  But  the  learned  Valck- 
enaer  seems  to  suspect,  and  with  reason,  that  Rhoecus  had  given  to  his 
two  sons  the  names  of  his  friend  Theodoras  and  that  of  his  father.  This 
conjecture  reconciles  Herodotus  both  with  Diodorus  and  Diogenes 
Laertius.  The  latter  affirms,  that  of  twenty  persons  of  this  name, 
Theodoras,  son  of  Rhoecus  *,  is  the  first ; but  he  may  have  confounded 
the  son  of  Rhoecus  with  that  of  Telecles. 

Pliny  asserts  that  to  engrave  on  an  emerald  was  forbidden,  “ de- 
creto  * hominura  iis  parcitur,  scalpi  vetitis.”  But  if  such  an  interdict 
was  ever  promulgated,  it  did  not  apply  to  Greece. 

It  was  Theodoras  of  Samos,  son  of  Rhoecus’,  who  recommended  the 
use  of  charcoal  for  the  foundation  of  the  temple  of  Ephesus,  because  the 
situation  was  moist,  and  charcoal  having  lost  the  nature  of  wood 
acquires  a solidity  impervious  to  water.  For  the  same  reason  charcoal 
was  placed  under  the  landmarks  or  boundaries  of  fields.  “ In  carbo- 

nibus  ’ tanta  firmitas,  ut  nullo  humore  corrumpantur,  nulla 

aetate  vincantur,  usque  adeo  ut  eos  substernere  soleant,  qui  limites 
figunt  ad  convincendum  litigatorem,  quisquis  post  quantalibet  tempora 
exstiterit,  fixumque  lapidem  limitem  non  esse  contenderit.”  See  also,  as 
to  this  first  Theodoras,  note  90,  book  I. 


XLII.  72.  Fpa\pas  Si,  it  Alyvrrroy  iiridr/ee.  Having  written,  he 


* Clem.  Alex.  Psedag.  III.  xi.  p.  289. 
8 Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  VII.  lvi.  vol.  I. 

p.  414. 

1 Pauaan.  VIII.  xiv.  p.  629. 

* Id.  X.  xxxviii.  p.  896. 

* Diod.  Sic.  I.  xcviii.  vol.  I.  p.  110. 

VOL.  I. 


4 Diog.  Lacrt.  II.  ciii.  p.  140. 

» Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  XXXVI I.  v.  vol.  II. 
p.  774. 

‘ Diog.  Laert  ut  supra. 
r S.  Augustin,  de  Civit.  Dei,  XXI.  iv. 

p.  621,  B. 
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gave  his  letter  to  be  carried  into  Egypt.  This  is  the  true  meaning  of  the 
passage.  Herodotus  again  makes  use  of  the  same  expression,  V.  xcv. 
But  Gronovius,  who  translates  it  properly  in  the  first  instance,  mistakes 
it  in  the  second.  See  Valckenaer’s  note. 

XLIII.  73.  ’Ea-i Xtlaptvot.  This  prince  having  read  it.  'TZriXtyopai 
signifies  ‘ I read,’  which  signification  Stephens  has  not  forgotten  in  his 
Thesaurus ; but  he  supports  it  by  no  authority  antecedent  to  Lucian, 
though  Herodotus  has  several  times  made  use  of  it;  for  example, 
I.  cxxiv.  and  cxxv ; II.  cxxv;  VII.  near  the  end  ; VIII.  xxii.  Hesy- 
chius,  in  his  Lexicon,  has  thought  proper  to  explain  the  word ; cxcXc- 
(aro,  ra  ytypapptva  kviyvuatv. 

74.  AtaXvcodai  r<)v  ijuviyv.  To  renounce  his  alliance.  Such  a mo- 
tive in  my  opinion  does  little  honour  to  Amasis  ; who  appears  to 
greater  advantage  in  the  account  of  Diodorus  Siculus.  This  historian 
relates,  that  Polycrates  ’ ill-treated  his  subjects,  and  all  strangers  who 
came  to  Samos  ; that  Amasis  first  sent  ambassadors,  exhorting  him  to 
use  his  power  with  greater  moderation  ; but  that  the  tyrant  not  com- 
plying with  these  suggestions,  Amasis  wrote  him  a letter,  in  which  he 
renounced  all  friendship  or  alliance  with  him,  because  he  foresaw  that  a 
prince  who  treated  his  subjects  so  ill  must  come  to  an  unfortunate  end, 
and  he  wished  to  spare  himself  the  mortification  of  seeing  his  friend 
overtaken  by  such  a fate. 

XLIV.  75,  *Av  teal  wap’  cuvrbv  vtfi^ac  . . . fioiro  orpaToo.  That 
sending  to  him  he  would  demand  troops.  Just  before  we  have,  ‘ begged  of 
him.’  ’Edtijdi/  (Kn fipvoia)  oicuc  av  . . . Sioiro  arparov.  The  verb  StiaOai 
is  here  taken  in  two  different  senses.  It  signifies  to  ‘ entreat,’  and  also 
* to  send  to  seek,  to  demand.’  This  escaped  the  Latin  translator,  who 
has  rendered  the  passage,  ‘ oravit  (Cambysem)  ut  nunciis  etiam  ad  se  in 
Samum  missis,  rogaret  aliquid  copiarum 

76.  "E-yreiXaperoc  Kapfluoy  oir law  tovtovc  pjj  airoirifiiruv.  Enjoin- 
ing Cambyses  not  to  send  them  back  to  Samos.  A passage  of  Apuleius 
authorizes  the  inference  that  Pythagoras  was  of  the  number  of  Samians 
sent  by  Polycrates  to  Cambyses,  and  whom  that  prince  kept  as  prison- 
ers. Indeed  he  says  10,  that  “ some  assert  that  Pythagoras  was  sent  to 
Egypt  at  that  time  amongst  the  prisoners  of  king  Cambyses,  and  that 
he  was  ransomed  by  Gillus,  prince  of  Crotona.”  At  that  time  there 
was  no  Gillus,  prince  of  Crotona,  but  a Gillus  of  Tarentum,  who, 
having  been  banished  from  that  city,  went  to  live  at  Crotona.  This  Gillus 
ransomed  the  Persian  noblemen,  who  in  traversing  Greece  by  order  of 
Darius  had  been  made  prisoners,  and  restored  them  to  that  prince 
But  we  no  where  hear  that  he  ransomed  any  Greeks.  Apuleius  himself 

• Diod.  Sic.  I.  xcv.  p.  106.  10  Apul.  Florid,  xv.  p.  792.  edit.  Del- 

• See  Wyttenbach,  Selects  Princ.  phin. 

Historic,  p.  34S.  1 Herod.  III.  cxxxviii. 
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considered  this  forced  journey  of  Pythagoras  only  as  a popular  report, 
unworthy  of  credit;  for  he  adds,  shortly  afterwards,  that  a better 
founded  report  was,  that  Pythagoras  had  gone  voluntarily  into  Egypt 
to  study  the  sciences  of  the  Egyptians. 

XLV.  77-  napaartitraoOai.  To  reduce  it.  Ilapi<rrr)pi,  in  the  preter- 
ite, and  in  the  second  aorist,  signifies,  ‘ I am  subdued,  I am  obliged  to 
submit1.’  In  the  middle  voice  it  has  an  active  signification,  and 
implies,  ‘ I subdue,  I compel  to  submit except  in  the  first  future, 
where  again  it  has  a passive  sense.  An  example  of  this  occurs  in  civ. 

XLVI.  78.  OvXaeov.  A leathern  bag.  QvKaeoc  is  properly  a lea- 
thern bag.  Hesychius  explains  it  by  doKo t ctppanvoc : it  is  also  ex- 
plained in  manuscript  glossaries,  ‘ Vas  ad  ferendum  panem  ex  corio, 
quod  milites  ferunt.'  See  Thomas  Magister  under  the  word  GuXacoc, 
and  the  note  of  the  late  M.  Oudendorp. 

79.  Ihpupydtrdai.  These  words  were  superfluous.  Utpwpya  are 
properly  the  superfluous  ornaments  which  painters  add  to  their  pic- 
tures. Thus  rf  duXdrip  mpupyuodat  signifies  that  it  was  sufficient 
to  show  the  bag  ; that  the  words  with  which  they  accompanied  it  were 
superfluous. 

The  Lacedaemonians  made  the  same  answer  to  the  men  of  Chios*,  or 
rather  it  is  the  same  anecdote  told  of  another  people. 

The  best  authors  often  use  this  term  in  this  sense 4 : Ei  per  yap  pi ) 
*XPVyt  aWa  rrjv  M vauv  \iiav  Ka\ovptyr)v,  njv  'EWaSa  olaav  6$Qrj- 
vai,  (ujTwr  'AOrjvaiuir  cal  bvruy,  vipitipyaapai  piv  tyw,  irtp't  rwv 
roiovruy  tbriiv'  mpuipyatrrat  S'  >/  vo\ic  il  reurduoa  ipoi. 

‘ But  if  Greece  must  needs  become,  under  the  eyes  of  the  Athenians, 
the  prey  of  Mysians,  as  we  say  with  tbe  proverb — I have  taken 
superfluous  trouble ; and  the  city,  urged  by  my  reasoning,  has  done  so 
too.’ 


XLVII.  80.  'Edyra  ptv  \ivtov,  ntcoapppivov  Si  XPvaV  Ka^  £1P‘0<<Tl 
died  ZvXov.  Being  made  of  linen,  ornamented  with  gold  and  tufts  of  wool 
from  wood.  Julius  Pollux*  remarks,  that  in  Egypt  they  manufacture 
stuffs  of  which  the  warp  is  of  linen,  and  the  woof  is  of  cotton.  This 
cotton  comes  from  a nut  which  grows  on  a tree.  [It  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  by  t'ipia  dird  ZvXov,  or  tree-wool,  our  author  meant 
cotton  *.] 

81.  Tdv  dvtdt)Kt  "Apaait.  Of  which  Amasis  made  a present.  “ Mi- 
rentur’  hoc  ignorantes  in  zEgyptii  quondam  Begis,  quern  Amasim 


1 See  note  17  of  this  Book.  p.  741. 

* Sextus  Empiric.  II.  adv.  Rhetores,  6 Plin.  Hist.  Nat, XIX.  i.  ‘ quem  (fru- 

P-  293.  tieem)  aliqui  gossipion  vocant,  plures 

* Demos th.  Orat.  pro  Corona,  g exxii.  xylou.’  See  also  noto  231,  book  II. 

P-  147-  1 Id.  XIX.  i.  voL  II.  p.  155.  lin.  25. 

* Jul.  Pol.  VII.  xvii.  g Ixxvi.  vol.  II. 
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vocant,  thorace,  in  Rhodiorum  insula  ostendi  in  templo  Minerva;, 
ccclxv.  filis  singula  fila  constare  : quod  se  expertum  nuper  prodidit 
Mucianus  ter  Consul,  parvasque  jam  reliquias  ejus  superesse  hoc  expe- 
rientium  injuria.” 

“ You  could  * no  more  destroy  it  (the  nest  of  the  halcyon)  with  iron, 
than  the  vaunted  corselet  which  Amasis  consecrated  to  Lindian  Mi- 
nerva.” 

Herodotus  has  spoken  of  this  corselet  in  a preceding  passage,  (II. 
clxxxii.)  where  we  see  the  reasons  which  induced  Amasis  to  send  it  to 
the  Lindians. 

XL VIII.  82.  Kara  St  rov  abrdv  \povov  row  icpijrjjpoc  rp  aprayrj. 
About  the  time  of  the  carrying  off  of  the  cup.  The  cup  was  sent  to 
Croesus  several  years  before  the  taking  of  Sardis.  Periander  died, 
according  to  some  authors,  41  years  before  that  event,  that  is  to  say,  in 
the  year  4128  of  the  Julian  period,  and  586  years  before  our  era  : for 
it  appears  we  must  apply  to  the  captivity  of  Croesus  the  passage  of  So- 
sicrates,  in  which 9 this  date  is  mentioned.  Eusebius  likewise  agrees 
with  this  author 1 within  a year.  But  if  this  were  so,  how  could  Hero- 
dotus say  that  the  cup  was  sent  to  Croesus  about  the  same  time  that 
Periander  sent  the  360  Corcyreans  to  Alyattes  ? 

M.  Gibeit ' does  away  with  this  embarrassment:  he  supposes  that 
the  Lydian  prince  had  two  names ; that  Alyattes  was  called  Croesus, 
and  that  Croesus  bore  likewise  the  name  of  Alyattes,  and  that  this  con- 
fusion of  names  occasions  the  apparent  contradiction  remarked  in  the 
account  of  Herodotus.  But  had  M.  Gibert  any  exclusive  information 
as  to  the  kings  of  Lydia  ? at  least,  as  he  does  not  specify  this,  we  may 
be  permitted  to  doubt  it. 

It  appears  that  it  is  on  the  authority  of  Sosicrates*  and  of  Eusebius, 
that  the  death  of  Periander  has  been  assigned  to  a period  so  long  ante- 
cedent to  the  taking  of  Sardis.  This  prince  was  living  a few  years  before 
the  accession  of  Croesus  to  the  throne.  The  war  which  Hegesistratus  *, 
the  son  of  Pisistratus,  maintained  against  the  Mitylenians,  was  termi- 
nated by  the  mediation  of  Periander.  Now  this  war  could  have  been 
but  a few  years  antecedent  to  the  first  government  of  Pisistratus  over 
Athens,  which  occurred  in  the  year  4154  of  the  Julian  period,  560 
years  before  the  vulgar  era  ; it  will  therefore  follow  that  Periander  was 
alive  in  the  year  4150  of  the  Julian  period,  564  years  before  our  era. 

We  may  safely  conclude  that  this  prince  was  not  dead  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reign  of  Croesus,  and  for  this  amongst  other  reasons. 
When  Croesus  sent  presents  to  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  some  of  them  were 
borne  by  AJsop.  Now  Plutarch  *,  who  states  this  fact,  relates  at  the 

8 A51ian.  Hist.  Anim.  IX.  xvii.  p.  501.  8 Diog.  Laert.  Euseb.  locis  laudatis. 

6 Diog.  Laert.  1.  xcv.  p.  60.  4 Herod.  V.  xciv.  and  xcv. 

1 Euseb.  Chronic.  Canon,  p.  161.  8 Plut.  Conviv.  Sept.  Sap.  p.  150,  *. 

* Mem.  do  l’Acad.  des  Belles  Lettres,  De  his  qui  aero  k nurnine  puniuntur, 
tom.  XXI.  p.  1 43.  p.  556,  f. 
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same  time  that  jEsop  was  present  at  the  assemblage  of  the  seven  wise 
men  before  Periander.  This  prince  therefore  was  alive  in  the  year  4 155 
of  the  Julian  period,  559  years  before  our  era,  as  Croesus  did  not  ascend 
the  throne  till  that  year. 

This  last  reason  however  is  the  weakest ; for  dBsop  was  precipitated 
from  the  Hyampaean  rock  the  year  before*;  and  Croesus  having  been 
associated  in  the  government,  as  we  may  infer  from  a passage  of  Plu- 
tarch r,  might  have  sent  these  presents  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father. 

Messrs.  Bouhier  and  De  la  Nauze  have  written  at  length  upon  this 
point ; but  the  limits  of  a note  do  not  permit  me  to  canvass  their 
opinions.  My  own  idea  of  the  matter  is  this.  The  Spartans  sent 
troops  against  Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samos,  in  the  year  4189  of  the 
Julian  period,  525  years  before  our  era.  The  proof  of  which  is  this : 
when  Cambyses  marched  against  Egypt,  Polycrates  sent  him  succours ; 
and  as  he  mistrusted  a part  of  his  subjects,  he  took  that  opportunity  of 
getting  rid  of  them.  These,  instead  of  proceeding  to  Egypt,  repaired 
to  Lacedaemon,  and  returned  to  Samos  with  the  Lacedaemonians.  The 
conquest  of  Egypt  took  place  in  the  year  4189  of  the  Julian  period,  525 
years  before  our  era.  If  the  Corinthians  were  offended  by  the  Samians 
a generation  before  this  expedition,  as  Herodotus  says,  (§  xlviii.) 
and  if  about  the  same  time  the  Samians  carried  off  the  cup  which 
the  Lacedaemonians  sent  to  Croesus,  this  insult  of  the  Samians 
and  the  carrying  off  of  the  cup  must  have  happened  about  the  year  4 159 
of  the  Julian  period,  555  years  before  the  vulgar  era.  The  carrying  off 
of  the  cup  agrees  very  well  with  this  date  : 1 . it  took  place  30  years 
before  the  Lacedaemonians  sent  troops  against  Polycrates  : 2.  it  was  a few 
years  before  the  taking  of  Sardis,  which  was  in  the  year  4169  of  the 
Julian  period,  545  years  before  our  era  : 3.  this  date  accords  perfectly 
with  the  account  of  Herodotus ; for  the  uneasiness  of  Croesus  on  the 
growing  power  of  Cyrus  was  in  the  year  4156  of  the  Julian  period,  558 
years  before  the  common  era.  Croesus  at  different  times  sent  to  consult 
the  Delphian  oracle,  and,  having  satisfied  himself  of  its  veracity,  he  sent 
to  inquire  of  it  with  what  people  he  should  ally  himself.  The  oracle 
advised  him  to  enter  into  alliance  with  the  most  powerful  people  of 
Greece.  Croesus  in  consequence  applied  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  and 
sent  them  presents  ; and  the  Lacedaemonians  in  return  sent  him  a mag- 
nificent cup.  These  journeys  backwards  and  forwards  must  have 
included  a space  of  at  least  three  years ; and  then  all  our  historian’s 
facts  correspond  with  each  other. 

As  to  the  insult  of  which  the  Corinthians  complained,  it  does  not 
strictly  accord  with  this  date.  Periander  was  yet  living  when  they  were 
insulted  by  the  Samians,  and  he  certainly  died  in  the  year  4151  of  the 
Julian  period,  563  years  before  our  era.  By  supposing  that  the  Samians 
rescued  the  360  Corcyreans  in  the  year  4149  of  the  Julian  period,  565 
years  before  our  era,  it  will  follow,  1.  that  there  was  a period  of  only 

6 See  my  Essay  on  Chronology,  cliap.  7 Plutarch,  de  Fratomo  Amore,  p. 
xix.  p.  541.  884. 
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ten  years  between  this  insult  offered  by  the  Samians  and  the  carrying 
off  of  the  cup  by  the  same  Samians.  This  is  not  so  far  distant,  but  that 
Herodotus  might  say  that  both  circumstances  occurred  about  the  same 
time  ; it  would  follow,  2.  that  Alyattes,  to  whom  Periander  sent  the 
children,  was  still  alive,  and  3.  that  Periander  was  then  very  old,  near 
the  close  of  life,  as  all  that  Herodotus  says  of  him  proves  he  was  at  that 
period. 

83.  IltpiavJpoc.  Periander.  This  tyrant  is  reckoned  amongst  the 
seven  wise  men.  Plato,  however,  puts  in  his  place*  Myson,  of  Chena 
in  Laconia.  I am  not  of  opinion  that  this  philosopher  judged  him  un- 
worthy of  that  title,  because  he  was  a tyrant,  as  St.  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria thinks  *.  I am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  the  traditions  of 
these  seven  sages  were  very  doubtful,  as  sometimes  Anacharsis  was 
substituted  for  Periander ',  sometimes  Epimenis  of  Crete,  sometimes 
Arcesilaus  of  Argos,  and  sometimes  Myson  of  Chena. 

84.  'Anriyayoy  is  Kipicvpav  oi  Xa/uot.  The  Samians  took  them  back 
to  Corcyra.  Plutarch  thinks 8 that  it  was  the  Cnidians  who  saved  the 
Corcyrean  children  ; and  that  the  honours  and  immunities  granted  by 
the  Corcyreans  to  the  Cnidians,  and  the  decrees  published  by  them  on 
the  occasion,  prove  this.  In  fact,  it  was  the  Cnidians,  continues  he,  who 
came  to  Samos  with  a fleet,  drove  the  guards  of  Periander  from  the 
temple,  embarked  the  300  young  Corcyreans  in  their  vessels,  and  car- 
ried them  back  to  Corcyra.  He  supports  his  opinion  by  the  authority 
of  Antenor  of  Crete,  and  that  of  Dionysius  of  Clialcis  in  his  work  on 
the  founding  of  cities. 

This  appears  in  some  measure  to  contradict  the  account  of  Herodotus  : 
but  let  us  inquire  into  the  point.  Either  the  Samians  did  not  feel 
themselves  strong  enough  to  carry  off  these  children  from  the  guards  of 
Periander,  or  they  were  compelled  to  keep  some  terms  with  that  prince. 

But  in  either  case  it  appears  they  had  recourse  to  the  Cnidians.  He- 
rodotus has  not  named  the  latter  people,  because  he  seldom  mentions  all 
the  circumstances  of  any  transaction  ; and  his  main  object  was  to  con- 
vey that  the  Samians  had  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  the  preservation 
of  the  Corcyreans. 

Pliny*  says,  that  some  sea-lampreys  (the  Echeneis  or  Remora) 
stopped  the  ship  which  was  carrying  these  children,  and  that  at  Cnidus 
they  offer  homage,  near  the  temple  of  Venus,  to  the  shells  of  the  ani- 
mals which  had  done  this  miracle.  “ Plenam  ventis  stetisse  navem, 
portantem  a Periandro,  ut  castrarentur  nobiles  pueri : conchasque  quae 
id  praestiterint,  apud  Gnidiorum  Venerem  coli.” 

This  fish  derives  its  name  (’E \cviiis)  from  its  faculty  of  stopping 
vessels  in  their  course.  But,  fabulous  as  this  is,  it  is  attested  by  Cardi- 
nal de  Tournon  and  by  Pelissier,  who  maintain  that  they  have  expe- 
rienced it,  according  to  Rondelet,  who  affirms  that  he  was  an  eye- 

* Plato  in  Protagor4,  vol.  J.  p.  343,  *.  * Plut  de  Herod.  Malign,  p.  860,  B. 

’ Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  I.  p.  381.  * Plin.  Hurt.  Nat.  IX.  xxv.  p.  514. 

1 Id.  ibid.  p.  350. 
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witness  of  it,  as  Hardouin  remarks  in  his  note  on  this  passage  of  Pliny. 
Had  this  property  of  the  echeneis  or  remora  appeared  true  to  Aristotle, 
he  would  scarcely  have  failed  to  notice  it.  I give  his  account  of  this 
fish  4 : 44  The  echeneis  is  one  of  those  small  fish  that  delight  in  rocky 
situations.  Some  use  them  as  philtres  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  law- 
suits. They  are  not  eaten.  Some  people  think  that  they  have  feet, 
because  their  fins  have  the  appearance  of  them.” 

M.  Camus4,  in  a note  on  this  passage,  cites  one  from  M.  Beckman, 
which  might  lead  us  to  believe  that  what  is  said  of  the  echeneis  is  not 
fabulous. 

XLIX.  85.  ’Eirtt  Tt  bcrioa  v rrjv  vrjirov.  From  the  time  that  they 
colonized  the  island.  Eusebius 4 fixes  the  foundation  of  Corcyra  in  the 
18th  Olympiad;  but  Strabo  fixes  it  about  the  time’  that  Archias 
founded  Syracuse.  Now,  according  to  the  Oxford  Marbles  *,  this  latter 
city  was  founded  in  the  21st  year  of  the  perpetual  archontate  of  AJschy- 
lus,  which  answers  to  the  3d  yeap  of  the  5th  Olympiad,  that  is  to  say, 
the  year  3956  of  the  Julian  period.  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria’  indi- 
rectly confirms  this  date,  by  making  the  poet  Eumelus  contemporary 
with  Archias ; and  according  to  Eusebius,  that  poet  flourished  in  the 
3d  Olympiad. 

I have  therefore  fixed  the  foundation  of  Corcyra  in  the  year  3958  of 
the  Julian  period,  756  years  B.c.  • 

Timseus 1 places  the  same  epoch  600  years  after  the  Trojan  war  ; but 
we  may  more  safely  rely  on  Strabo,  who  makes  the  founder  of  this 
island  contemporary  with  Archias.  Archias,  says  this  geographer  ’, 
sailing  towards  Sicily,  left  Chersicrates,  of  the  race  of  Hercules,  with  a 
part  of  his  army,  to  colonize  the  island  now  known  by  the  name  of  Cor- 
cyra, and  which  was  previously  known  by  that  of  Scheria.  This  latter 
drove  from  it  the  Libumi  who  then  occupied  it,  and  founded  a colony 
there.  According  to  the  same  Timseus,  Chersicrates,  chief  of  this 
colony  and  of  the  house  of  the  Bacchiadae,  was  exiled  from  Corinth,  or 
rather  had  voluntarily  withdrawn  thence,  because  he  had  been  pro- 
claimed ha  ariptay.  If  this  be  true,  the  enmity  between  the  colony  and 
the  metropolis  is  not  surprising.  This  manifested  itself  in  early  times ; 
witness  the  famous  naval  battle  between  these  two  states,  which  took 
place  about  260  years  before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  that  is  to  say,  in 
the  first  year  of  the  29th  Olympiad.  This,  according  to  Thucydides  \ 
is  the  most  ancient  naval  fight  on  record. 


* Aristot.  Hist.  An.  II.  xiv.  p.  788,  D. 
‘ Histoire  des  Animaux  d’Aristote, 

par  M.  Camus,  tom.  II.  p.  725. 

6 Euseb.  Chronic,  liber  posterior, 

p.  119. 

’ Strabo,  VI.  p.  414,  B. 

* Marmora  Oxoniensia,  p.  26.  Epoch. 


xxxii.  (p.  66.  edit.  Maitt.  Lond.  1732.) 

• Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  I.  vol.  I.  p.  398. 
1 Schol.  A poll.  Rhodii,  IV.  1216. 

p.  491. 

* Strabo,  VI.  p.  414,  *. 

5 Thucyd.  I.  xiii.  p.  12. 
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L.  86.  'Eirti  re  yap  rrj v euvrov  yvvoica  MtXuro'aj'  ancKrtiyt.  After 
he  had  killed  his  wife  Melissa.  “ Pythcenetus  4 relates  in  the  3d  book 
of  his  History  of  ASgina,  that  Periander  having  seen  Melissa,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Procles  of  Epidaurus,  clothed  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians, without  a robe,  and  in  a simple  tunic,  pouring  out  liquor  for 
the  workmen,  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  married  her. 

“ He  had  by  her  * two  children,  Cypselus  and  Lycophron  .... 
Some  time  afterwards,  giving  way  to  anger,  on  the  false  report  of  his  con- 
cubines, he  killed  her,  by  giving  her  a kick  whilst  she  was  pregnant. 
He  afterwards  caused  them  to  be  burned.” 

Near  Epidaurus  * was  seen  the  monument  of  Melissa.  Had  Periander 
sent  back  the  body  of  his  wife  to  Procles,  to  receive  the  rites  of  sepul- 
ture ? or  was  this  a cenotaph  ? This  is  more  than  I can  undertake  to 
decide  ; nor  is  it  of  any  great  importance  for  us  to  know. 

87.  n jjoeX^c,  ei>v  ’ErtSavpov  rvpayyoc.  Procles  being  tyrant  of 
Epidaurus.  The  poets  frequently  confound  the  rvpayyoc  with  the 
fiaoiXive ; but  the  prose  writers  seem  to  mark  the  distinction  : for 
instance,  they  have  never  called  the  kings  of  Persia,  of  Lacedaemon, 
or  of  Athens,  4 tyrants but  they  have  given  that  name  to  the  kings  of 
Syracuse,  to  Pisistratus,  &c.  ‘ Tyrant,’  with  the  Greek  writers,  ordi- 

narily signifies  a usurper,  one  who  governs  the  people  against  their 
will,  without  their  consent,  even  though  he  should  regulate  his  admini- 
stration strictly  according  to  justice.  Pisistratus  therefore  was  a tyrant, 
though  his  government  was  mild  ; Hieron  was  so  likewise,  though 
Xenophon  gives  him  great  praise  in  the  treatise  which  he  has  entitled, 

1 Hieron  sive  Tyrannicus.’  In  this  work  he  always  calls  him  rvpayyoc  ; 
and  this  has  given  some  room  to  imagine  that  amongst  the  Greeks  the 
term  conveyed  no  reproach.  But  let  us  hear  what  Xenophon  says  on 
this  point : 44  Socrates  thought’  that  tyranny  and  kingly  rule  were  two 
species  of  government  essentially  different.  That  in  which  the  subjects 
were  governed  by  their  own  consent,  and  according  to  known  laws,  he 
considered  regal  or  kingly  government ; but  that  he  deemed  a tyranny, 
in  which  the  subjects  were  governed  against  their  will,  contrary  to  law, 
and  according  to  the  caprice  of  the  prince.” 

Cornelius  Nepos  * also  says, 44  Omncs  autem  et  habentur  et  dicuntur 
Tyranni,  qui  potestate  sunt  perpetua  in  ea  civitate,  quae  libertate  usa 
est.” 

To  these  authorities  I will  add  that  of  Herodotus  himself.  When 
the  Lacedaemonians  wished  to  restore  the  Pisistratidae  in  Athens, 
Sosicles  of  Corinth  said  to  them*,  44  If  it  seems  best  to  you  that  cities 
should  be  governed  by  tyrants,  why  do  you  not  give  an  example  by 
establishing  one  over  yourselves  ?”  It  appears  then  that  he  made  a 

4 Athen.  Dcipnos.  XIII.  vi.  p.  589,  p.  7 Socrat.  Mem.  IV.  vL  § xii.  p.  256. 

5 Diog.  Laert.  I.  xciv.  pp.  58,  69.  * Com.  Nepos,  Miltiad.  iii.  p.  60. 

4 I’ausan.  II.  xxviii.  p.  177.  * Herodot.  V.  xcii. 
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decided  difference  between  the  rvpavvoc  and  the  (iaatXtvc  ; for  we 
know  that  the  Lacedemonians  were  governed  by  kings. 

LII.  88.  “Oaf  avToc  aft  i^tpyaaaptjy.  Inasmuch  as  I myself  made 
away  with  her.  The  only  difficulty  in  this  passage  appears  to  me  to 
arise  from  the  critics  having  considered  that  iltpyaoapnv  signifies  here 
the  same  thing  as  tirpala,  and  that  it  should  be  referred  to  avpfop>)y, 
represented  by  the  pronoun  aft.  I think,  on  the  contrary,  that  Hepya- 
aapnv  here  signifies  ifuyevaa,  as  in  xxx.  of  the  same  book,  iltpydaaro 
rdr  dbtXfebv,  and  in  xxxi.  i^tpyaaaro  rijy  dStXftt'iy.  This  signification 
of  it,tpyaadpr\v  aft,  (‘  I have  killed  her,’  i.  e.  ‘ your  mother,’)  being 
admitted,  I think  we  may  suffer  tv  avroiai  to  remain,  understanding 
nphypaai,  avpfitfiriKaai,  avp-STwpaat,  or  xadi/paat. 

89.  <l>0o viiaftai  npiaaov  earl  ?/  oUrttptadut.  It  is  better  to  inspire 
envy  than  pity.  A proverbial  expression  in  our  language,  which  I have 
not  thought  it  necessary  to  vary  from  the  terms  in  which  it  is  usually 
conveyed.  Pindar  has  said  the  same  thing,  with  that  nervous  concise- 
ness which  characterizes  his  style  1 : Kpiaauty  oinrippCiy  fOuroc.  * Envy 
is  better  than  pity.’ 

LIII.  90.  Tf  xptafivTtpf  rwv  xatSwy.  His  elder  son.  His  name 
was  Cypselus.  (See  above,  note  86.)  The  late  M.  Wesseling  has  cor- 
rected the  error  of  Paulmier  de  Grentemesnil  *,  who  thought  from  a pas- 
sage of  Aristotle  that  he  was  called  Gordius.  But  Gordius,  or  rather 
Gorgias,  as  we  read  in  Plutarch 4,  was  a brother  of  Periander,  and  not 
his  son ; and  consequently  Psammetichus,  son  of  Gorgias,  who  suc- 
ceeded Periander,  was  the  nephew  of  that  prince,  and  not  his  grandson. 

91.  Toe  obcov  tov  jrarpoc.  The  effects  of  your  father.  Olicoc  means 
the  goods  of  his  father,  his  patrimony  *.  n«5c  ov  buyer  ti  trtpoi  piv 
ols'oi  raXaynaiot  rat  StraXayroi  KaraXttfdtyrtc  ir  roil  ptaOioOijyat 
StxXdatoi  rat  rptxXdatoi  ytyuyaatv  ; ‘ Is  it  not  frightful  that  others 
should  have  doubled  and  even  have  tripled  their  patrimony  by  such 
methods?’  Tovc*  Ibiovc  otrovc  avrot  piv  ay  in  ruy  x pay  parity  ptya- 
Xovc  tKTi'iaavro,  optic  St  Sta  roe  irpoc  dXXi/Xovc  xb Xtpov  iXarrov c 
timers.  ‘ They  augmented  their  patrimony  in  times  of  trouble,  whilst 
your  intestine  wars  diminished  yours.’ 

92.  Tupavvlc,  XP'bia  afaXtpoy.  Sovereign  power  is  an  unstable  pro- 
perly. The  original  literally  rendered  is,  * Tyranny  is  a thing  which 
slides  away.’  Euripides T puts  the  same  sentiment  into  the  mouth  of 
Agamemnon  when  speaking  of  the  supreme  power  : 

ToOro  Si  y tart  to  raXSy  afaXtpoy. 

‘ This  honour  is  insecure.’ 

1 Pyth.  Od.  i.  164.  * Demoath.  in  Aphobum,  Orat.  i. 

* Palmer,  Excrc.  in  Auct.  Grtoc.  p.  16.  p.  608. 

5 Dc  Republics,  V.  xii.  p.  411,  b.  6 Lysias  contra  Eratostlienem,  p.  128. 

4 Conviv.  Sept.  Sap.  p.  160,  c.  r Euripid.  Iph.  in  Aul.  21. 
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93.  IIoXXoi  Sc  avrvc  Ipatrrai  dm.  Many  are  enamoured  of  it. 
“ Supreme  power ' is  on  all  sides  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  those  who 
have  conceived  a violent  desire  for  it ; you  must,  my  father,  be  on  your 
guard  against  them.”  This  is  a fragment  of  Euripides,  preserved  by 
Stobaeus'.  I translate  it  according  to  M.  Valckenaer’s  correction,  who 
reads,  in  the  second  verse, 

At ( vie  ipuaty,  ovc  tpv\aKTtov,  KixTcp. 

See  his  note  on  this  passage  of  Herodotus.  Dr.  Musgrave  adopts 
M.  Valckenaer’s  correction,  without  acknowledging  his  obligation  to 
this  learned  man. 

94.  Krtivovai  rov  vtr)yiacov.  They  kill  the  young  man.  The 
scholiast  of  Thucydides 1 thinks  that  this  murder  occasioned  the  naval 
action  between  the  Corinthians  and  the  Corcyreans ; but  as  that  took 
place  260  years’  before  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  which 
terminated  in  the  year  4310  of  the  Julian  period,  this  battle  must  have 
happened  in  the  year  4050.  But  Cypselus,  father  of  Periander,  did 
not  reign  in  Corinth  till  the  year  after. 

The  late  President  Bouhier  thought  * that  an  error  had  crept  into  the 
text  of  Thucydides,  and  that  we  should  read  160  years  instead  of  260. 
This  indeed  would  agree  with  what  I have  said  before  of  the  age  of 
Periander.  But  why  should  we  alter  the  text  of  an  author  without 
necessity  ? We  have  seen  before  (note  85),  that  the  founder  of  Corcyra 
was  an  exile  from  Corinth.  It  is  probable  that  those  who  joined  him 
may  have  borne  gTeat  ill-will  to  their  countrymen : the  time,  too,  will 
then  agree  very  well;  Corcyra  having  been  founded  in  the  year  3958 
of  the  Julian  period,  and  the  battle,  according  to  Thucydides,  having 
taken  place  in  the  year  4050,  there  will  then  be  a space  of  92  years 
between  the  foundation  of  the  city  and  the  battle  it  had  with  the  mother 
country.  In  this  time  it  might  have  acquired  power  enough  to  enable 
it  to  engage  in  the  conflict. 

LV.  95.  Awwirp.  Lycopas.  All  the  translators,  as  well  into  Latin 
as  into  modem  tongues,  write  this  Lycopes.  Gregory,  archbishop  of 
Corinth,  however,  has  informed  us,  that  the  Ionians ' terminated  in  17c 
all  words  of  more  than  two  syllables,  whose  nominatives  end  in  ac. 
For  instance,  they  say  'Eppdric  instead  of  'E ppdac,  Eweit) c instead  of 
Nutrias.  He  then  adduces  this  passage  of  Herodotus. 

LVI.  96.  Tavrqv  itpiiryv  trrparrjir)v  cc  ri)v  'Aah]v  AaictSaifiovioi 
Aopiics  iiroihaavTo.  This  was  the  first  expedition  of  the  Lace- 
demonian-Dorians  into  Asia.  I am  inclined,  with  M.  Valckenaer,  to 

* Eurip.  incertse  Tragoedite,  114.  * Thucyd.  I.  xiii.  p.  12. 

p.  607.  * Rech.  et  Dissert,  sur  H^rodote,  p. 

• Stobiei  Sentent.  Tit.  xlvii.  p.  343.  167- 

1 Schol.  Thucyd.  ad  lib.  I.  xiii.  ‘ Gregorius  de  Di&Iectis,  p.  172. 
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omit  the  word  ‘ Lacedaemonian  Dorian  is  quite  sufficient,  its  meaning 
being  clearly  indicated  by  what  has  gone  before.  See  his  note.  This 
was  also  the  opinion  of  the  late  M.  Wesseling.  I have  restored, 
in  conformity  with  the  observations  of  these  learned  critics,  v purtjv, 
which  Gronovius  had  expunged  in  his  edition.  The  Lacedaemonians 
had  previously  intermeddled  in  the  afihirs  of  Asia,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  (I.  clii.)  but  this  was  their  first  expedition. 

LVII.  97.  Td  it  ruv  2< tpviwy  irpljyfiara  fjrpaft.  The  affairs  of 
the  Siphnians  were  then  in  a very  flourishing  condition.  The  prosperity 
of  these  islanders  gradually  diminished.  They  sent  some  assistance 
however  to  the  Greeks  when  attacked  by  Xerxes,  as  we  shall  find 
hereafter.  (VIII.  xlvi.)  But  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes  they  were 
very  inconsiderable,  as  we  may  infer  from  his  harangue  srtpl  Xvvral,tu(  : 
“If  I could  persuade  myself,"  says  he*,  addressing  the  Athenians, 
“ that  you  were  Siphnians,  Cythnians,  or  a people  of  that  rank,  I would 
counsel  you  to  adopt  more  humble  sentiments." 

98.  “Ofiota  ro'iai  irKovaiurarotot.  Equal  to  the  richest  treasures.  I can 
scarcely  believe  that  Herodotus  meant,  the  richest  ‘ of  all  the  treasures 
in  the  universe but  that  he  meant  only  those  kept  in  the  temple  of 
Apollo  at  Delphi.  Toiat  nhovaiurarotat  appears  to  me  clearly  to  refer 
to  6ti<ravpog  tv  £t\<poiai. 

Most  of  the  states  of  Greece  had  separate  chapels  in  tliis  temple,  in 
which  they  placed  their  respective  treasures.  But  in  the  time  of 
Pausanias  this  custom  had  ceased. 

“ The  Siphnians  established"  a treasury  for  this  reason  also.  Their 
island  contained  gold  mines ; Apollo  had  commanded  them  to  offer  a 
tenth  part  of  the  produce  at  Delphi.  They  built  the  treasury,  and 
offered  the  tenth  ; but  when,  induced  by  avarice,  they  withheld  the 
offering,  the  sea  burst  in  upon  their  mines,  and  destroyed  them.” 

“Lead,”  says  M.  Tournefort\  “is  very  common  in  Siphnus ; the 
rain  exposes  it  on  every  side.  The  ore  is  grey,  glossy,  and  yields  a 
lead  approaching  to  the  nature  of  tin.  When  the  peasants  want  to  hunt, 
they  dig  it  up  in  the  fields,  and  melt  it  to  make  shot.  This  lead,  which 
is  a natural  ceruse,  easily  vitrifies,  and  this  renders  the  kettles  of  this 
island  excellent.  Theophrastus  * and  Pliny  * both  inform  us,  that  at 
Siphnus  they  cut  with  the  chisel,  from  a certain  soft  stone,  pots  for  the 
fire,  which  became  black  and  very  hard  after  they  had  been  heated  with 
boiling  oil.  The  goblets  that  were  manufactured  in  this  island  were 
also  much  esteemed 


* DcmoRth.  7rtpi  2wra?«wc,  p.  102. 

6 Pausan.  X.  xi.  p.  823. 
t Relation  d’un  Voyage  du  Levant, 
par  Toumefort,  Lcttre  iv.  tom.  I.  p.  175. 

8 Theophraat.  lib.  de  I.apidibus,  p.  9. 

9 In  Siphno,  lapis  est  qui  cavatur  tor- 
naturque  in  vasa  coquendis  cibis  utilia, 


vel  ad  esculentorum  nous  : quod  in  Co- 
mcnsi  Italiie  lapideviridi  accidere  scimus. 
Scd  in  Siphnio  singulare,  quod  excalfac- 
tus  oleo  nigrescit,  durcscitquc,  naturil 
molHssimus.  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  XXXVI. 
xxii.  vol.  II.  p.  752. 

1 Steph.  Byzant.  voc.  Xiipvo^. 
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As  to  the  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  M.  Toumefort  says,  “ They  now 
scarcely  know  where  to  find  them.  In  order  to  show  us  the  most 
famous,  they  took  us  to  the  sea-shore,  near  San-Sosti,  a half-ruined 
chapel ; where  we  saw  something  that  might  be  taken  for  the  entrance 
to  a mine,  but  we  could  not  advance  into  it,  from  the  darkness  and 
other  obstructions.”  [The  Siphnus  of  the  ancients  is  now  called 
Sifanto.] 

99.  tSiiXiviv  rt  Xo^ov.  An  ambuscade  of  wood.  The  god  expresses 
himself,  as  usual,  in  an  enigmatical  manner.  If  this  oracle  was  actually 
delivered,  it  must  allude  to  the  men  embarked  on  the  Samian  vessel. 
A6\oq  is  a snare  or  ambuscade.  Euripides  uses  the  same  expression  in 
speaking  of  the  wooden  horse  which  enclosed  within  it  the  most  valiant 

of  the  Greeks1.  Ilcvirp  iv  obpitq.  Ktorov  Xo^ov  ’Apytiuy 0tp 

duo-dll'.  ‘ In  abiete  montana  edolatam  latebram  Graecorum  . . . Deae 
consecraturus.’  See  also  Tryphiodorus  on  the  taking  of  Troy,  verse  2. 

LIX.  100.  Tijc  Airrvvi/c  vijdv.  The  temple  of  Diciynna.  “ It  is  related3 
that  Britomartis,  surnamed  Dictynna,  was  born  at  Caenos  in  the  isle  of 
Crete,  of  Jupiter  and  Carme  the  daughter  of  Eubulus,  whose  mother 
was  Ceres.  She  is  said  to  have  invented  nets  for  hunting,  and  thence 
comes  her  surname.  As  she  was  often  with  Diana,  some  confound  her 
with  that  goddess.  The  Cretans  consecrated  temples  and  offered  sacri- 
fices to  her.  Those  who  say  that  she  was  surnamed  Dictynna,  because 
she  took  refuge  in  the  nets  of  a fisherman  from  the  pursuit  and  medi- 
tated violence  of  Minos,  appear  to  me  to  deviate  from  the  truth ; for  it 
is  not  probable  that  a goddess,  descended  from  the  sovereign  of  the 
gods,  should  be  reduced  to  such  extremity  as  to  need  the  aid  of  a 
mortal ; nor  is  it  just  to  impute  such  an  impiety  to  Minos,  who,  by  the 
admission  of  all  the  world,  was  a lover  of  justice,  and  led  a moral  life.” 

Callimachus  varies  in  some  respects  from  the  account  of  Diodorus 
Siculus.  1.  According  to  this  poet*,  Britomartis  was  a nymph  of  the 
goddess  Diana,  by  whom  she  was  greatly  esteemed  on  account  of  her 
skill  in  archery.  She  had  not  therefore  either  the  rank  or  the  power  of 
a goddess.  2.  She  did  not  take  refuge  in  nets ; but  being  pursued  by 
Minos,  and  on  the  point  of  falling  into  his  hands,  she  jumped  from  a 
rock  into  the  sea,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  him.  Fortunately  she 
was  caught  in  some  fishing-nets  which  were  there  by  chance,  and  it  was 
to  these  nets  she  owed  her  safety.  The  Cydonians  named  her  Dictynna, 
from  this  adventure  ; the  Greeks  call  a net  IUtvov. 

Antoninus  Liberalis 5 and  Fausanias  * relate  the  same  story  with  some 
slight  variation ; but  it  appears  that  they  both  give  credit  to  the  part 
which  Minos  is  said  to  have  taken  in  it.  But  whatever  other  difference 
may  exist,  all  these  authors  agree  in  the  main  point,  that  Dictynna, 

2 Euripid.  Trond.  534.  * Antonini  Liberalis  Transformat. 

• Diod.  Sic.  V.  Ixxvi.  vol.  I.  p.  392.  Conger,  xl.  p.  266. 

4 Callimach.  Hymn,  in  Dian.  190  &c.  4 Pi.usan.  II.  xxx.  pp.  180, 181. 
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Britomartis,  and  Aphsea,  are  three  names  for  one  and  the  same  goddess. 
Bpiru 1 is  a Cretan  word,  which  signifies  the  same  thing  as  yXvsv,  ‘ sweet 
or  soft,’  and  papris,  ‘ a virgin.’  “ Cretes  says  Solinus,  “ Dianam 
religiosissimS  venerantur,  Britomarten  gentiliter  nominantes,  quod  scr- 
mone  nostro  sonat  virginem  dulcem.”  See  Hesychius,  under  tlie  word 
Bptrdpiapnc.  But  Solinus  is  mistaken  in  asserting  that  the  Cretans  in 
their  language  called  Diana  ‘ Britomartis,’  or  at  least  they  did  not 
invariably  do  so.  We  find  the  Latians,  a people  of  that  island,  making 
the  distinction  between  the  two  goddesses.  In  the  treaty  with  the 
Olontians,  another  people  of  the  same  island,  they  say,  “ We  swear’  by 
Vesta,  Jupiter  bom  in  Crete,  Juno,  Jupiter1  Tallmus,  Neptune,  Amphi- 
trite,  Latona,  Diana,  Mars,  Venus,  Ceres,  Britomartis,’’  &c.  [These  con- 
tracting parties  inhabited  the  neighbouring  towns  of  Lato  and  Olon.] 
101.  'Afifucparcos  flatnXi (nivroc  iv  2a flip.  Amphicrates  reigned  at 
Samos.  I know  not  who  this  Amphicrates  was,  or  at  what  time  he 
reigned  in  Samos.  Herodotus,  I believe,  is  the  only  author  who 
mentions  him. 


LX.  102.  “Opvypa  . . . apfloropov.  A tunnel  open  at  both  ends. 
This  tunnel  was  eight  feet  high,  and  as  many  wide.  The  canal  of  the 
aqueduct  was  three  feet  wide ; there  was  therefore  a space  of  two  feet 
and  a half  on  each  side  of  the  canal,  which  served  as  a passage  to  enable 
them  to  repair  the  aqueduct  in  case  of  need. 

[This  tunnel  was  4250  feet  in  length,  and  was  cut  through  a hill 
900  feet  high.  Modem  travellers  are  silent  respecting  vestiges  of  this 
remarkable  work.  But  the  great  fountain,  called  Gigartho  or 
Leucothea  which  was  filled  from  the  tunnel,  appears  to  be  still  in 
existence’.] 

103.  EfciraXii'oc  Navarrpo^ov.  Eupalinus,  son  of  Naustrophus.  I find 
no  mention  of  this  architect  in  any  other  author,  with  the  exception  of 
Eustathius  in  his  commentary  on  verse  533  of  Dionysius  Periegetes, 
and  he  seems  to  have  copied  Herodotus. 

104.  ’PoTcoc  <t>iXfu.  Rhoecus,  son  of  Philceus.  After  these  words, 
Herodotus  finishes  the  paragraph  as  he  commenced  it : “ It  is  on 
account  of  these  works  that  I have  expatiated  on  the  Samians.” 

Rhoecus,  son  of  Philaeus,  was  not  only  a skilful  architect,  but,  in 
conjunction  with  Theodoras  of  Samos 4,  he  invented  the  art  of  making 
moulds  of  clay,  long  before  the  Bacchiadae  were  driven  from  Corinth ; 
they  were  also  the  first  who  cast  statues  of  molten  brass*.  Pausanias 
repeats  the  same  thing  in  another  place  ; and  he  adds  *,  that  on  the 


7 Hesych.  voc.  Bpirv. 

* Soliui  Polyhistor.  xi.  p.  21. 

0 Chishull,  Antiq.  A Mat.  p.  136. 

1 Hesycliius  says,  TaXXatAc  u Ziuc  iv 
Kpqrp.  TaXXcu&c,  a surname  of  Jupiter 
in  Crete.  This  surname  was  derived 
from  the  Talltean  mountains,  in  which 


he  was  adored. 

7 Panofka,  Samiorum  Res,  p.  4. 

3 Toumefort,  Voy.  du  Lev.  I.  p.  179. 

* Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  XXXV.  xii.  vol.  II. 
p.  710. 

5 Pausan.  VIII.  xiv.  p.  629. 

3 Id.  X.  xxxviii.  p.  896. 
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balustrade  which  surmounts  the  altar  of  Diana,  called  Protothonia,  at 
Ephesus,  is  seen  a statue  by  this  same  Rhoecus.  It  is  of  a woman,  in 
bronze,  said  by  the  Ephesians  to  represent  night.  He  had  two  sons  ’, 
Telecles  and  Theodorus,  both  skilful  statuaries. 

LXI.  105.  IIpoc  ravra  fiovKevaac  rale.  In  addition  to  those  cir- 
cumstances, devising  the  following  expedients.  Upoc  ravra  refers  to 
the  death  of  Smerdis  ; raSe  to  what  follows ; that  is  to  say,  to  the 
assumption  by  Smerdis  the  Magus  of  the  character  of  Smerdis  the 
Prince.  Ctesias  calls  ’ Smerdis  ‘ Tanyoxarces,’  gives  to  the  Magus 
the  name  of  ‘ Sphendadates,'  and  relates  the  whole  story  in  the  most 
absurd  manner.  Justin 9 approaches  more  nearly  to  Herodotus ; but 
he  calls  the  Magus  4 Oropastes.’ 

106.  IIpotpeovTa  rip  trrparp.  To  proclaim  to  the  army.  “The 
Magi  were  a peculiar  sect,  powerful  in  numbers,  skilled  in  insinuating 
themselves  into  the  favour  of  the  prince,  and  in  rendering  themselves 
necessary  at  court.  They  aimed  at  the  monarchy,  and  they  attained  it. 
It  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  other  sect  cither  in  Media  or  in 
Persia.  If  a single  sect  or  society  could  thus  open  for  themselves  a 
passage  to  the  throne,  what  might  not  have  been  apprehended,  had 
there  been  in  Persia  and  Media  a vast  number  of  other  sects  or  societies 
disguised  under  different  religious  pretences,  ready  to  support  and 
further  the  designs  of  the  most  powerful  ? Would  it  have  been  pos- 
sible to  dethrone  these  usurpers,  or  would  any  one  have  dared  to 
attempt  it  1 

“ The  word  Magus  was  synonymous  with  deceiver,  juggler,  &c. 
Both  Hesycbiusand  Varinus  Phavorinus  explain  Mdyov,  rov  avartiva, 
<j>appaKtvrriv.  Impostors  of  this  kind  are  often  more  dangerous  than 
declared  enemies.  The  word  Magus  was  also  synonymous  with  Reli- 
gious, Pious,  Theologian,  Priest,  Philosopher,  Philotheist,  according  to 
the  same  lexicographers.  But  it  is  plain  from  history  that  these 
masters  of  the  deceptive  art  sustained  the  first  definition  of  the  word 
better  than  the  second.”  Bellangek. 

This  note  is  not  very  much  to  the  purpose,  and  I have  transcribed  it 
only  for  the  purpose  of  showing  M.  Bellanger's  opinions.  I shall 
henceforth  suppress  all  of  the  same  character. 

107-  [ESptoxt  yap  K-apjivoia  «:al  rov  orparov  iivra  rije  2i/ptijc  tv 
'Ayfiuravoioi.  He  found  Cambyses  and  the  army  at  Agbatana  in 
Syria.  According  to  Pliny  10,  the  Syrian  Ecbatana  (for  thus  he  writes  the 
name)  was  situate  on  Mount  Carmel.  Hyde 11  supposes  Agbatana  to  be 
a corruption  of  A1  Batana  (Bethany).  Josephus  19  states  that  the  death 
of  Cambyses  took  place  at  Damascus.] 

7 Diod.  Sic.  T.  xcviii.  vol.  I.  p.  110.  14  Hist.  Nat.  V.  xix. 

* Ctesice  Persic,  x.  11  Relig.  Vet.  Pers.  pp.  416.  641. 

4 Justin.  Hist.  I.  ix.  p.  44.  **  Antiq.  Jud.  XI.  ii.  § ii. 
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LXIV.  108.  Tow  eovXeov  row  {i^eoc  6 picric  diroir/irm.  The  sheath 
of  his  sword  fell  off.  Nicander  * uses  the  same  expression,  picric  udt 
tcamreotv  apmjc.  But  whilst  we  are  so  little  informed,  as  we  now  are, 
as  to  the  make  of  the  Greek  and  the  Persian  swords,  we  can  come  to  no 
certain  conclusion  on  the  subject.  It  should  seem  from  the  scholiast 
of  Nicander  *,  that  the  picric  kept  the  sheath  closed.  But  we  have  no 
idea  of  what  this  was.  Those  critics  who  have  interpreted  it  by  the 
iron  ferule  which  covers  the  point  of  the  sword  at  the  extremity  of  the 
sheath,  amongst  whom  was  M.  Toup  ',  appear  to  me  to  be  in  the  wrong ; 
at  least,  all  the  ancient  grammarians  are  against  them.  I have  therefore 
preferred  a general  expression  to  the  risk  of  making  Herodotus  say 
otherwise  than  he  has  said. 

109.  "tic  ol  cat pip  tSo(t  rtrlipQat.  As  it  appeared  to  him  that  he 
was  mortally  wounded.  We  must  understand  x-Xijy jj.  This  is  a very 
usual  ellipsis.  Sophocles  thus  expresses  himself  in  his  Antigone  * : 

T*  P oh c avraiav 
'Era  lire  rig  apipidi'icrip  ; 

‘ Why  do  they  not  deal  me  a mortal  wound  with  a two-edged 
sword  V 

’ErpuBri  xaipiav*.  ‘He  had  received  a mortal  wound.’  See  also 
M.  Valckenaer  on  verse  1440  of  the  Phcenissae  of  Euripides,  and 
Lambert!  Bos  Ellipses  Grascae,  p,  176. 

110.  ’Ay fiarava.  Agbatana.  Ctesias " makes  this  prince  to  have 
died  in  Babylon  ; but  that  is  not  the  only  instance  in  which  he  con- 
tradicts Herodotus.  I have  written  Agbatana  instead  of  Ecbatana, 
because  I so  find  it  in  the  Royal  MSS.,  and  because  it  was  so  written 
in  the  time  of  Herodotus.  JEschylus  in  his  tragedy  entitled  Persse, 
verse  16,  says,  otre  to  Eoiowy  l/l’  'Ayfiarayuiy,  1 those  of  Suza  and 
Agbatana.’  See  also  verse  957. 

LXV.  111.  T<5v  Xotiruiy.  But  at  length.  Tuy  hot t£>v  is  the  same 
as  roi  Xoiirov,  and  signifies  ‘ tandem,’  ‘ quod  ad  reliquum  attinet,’ 
‘ caeterum7.’  [It  seems  more  just  to  consider  rdy  \onriiv  as  depending 
on  d vayKaioraroy  : ‘ in  the  next  place,  that  which  is  most  necessary  to 
be  enjoined  of  what  remains.'] 

LXVI.  112.  Ta  rt  iadi/TOc  lyvptva  eJ\oy,  raura  KarrtpilKOVTO. 
They  tore  the  garments  which  they  had  on.  This  verb  taken  actively 
would  signify  that  the  Persians  tore  the  garments  of  others ; which  is 
ridiculous.  Being  in  the  middle  voice,  it  means  that  they  tore  their 

1 Nicandri  Alexiphami.  p.  136.  5 A51ian.  Var.  Hist.  XII.  iii,  p.  725. 

J Scholiast,  ad  Alexipharm.  vers.  103.  “ Ctesise  Excerpta,  xii. 

* Emendat.  in  Hesych.  vol.  III.  p.  7 Marklandi  Animadv.  ad  Max.  Tyr. 

600.  vol.  IV.  p.  62.  Dissert,  xvii,  p.  682. 

4 Sophocl.  Antig.  1308. 
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own  garments.  I notice  this  only  because  this  signification  of  the 
middle  verb  has  been  doubted  by  persons  of  learning.  I refer  them  to 
the  excellent  treatise  of  Kuster  de  Verbis  Mediis,  to  the  notes  of  M. 
Emesti  * on  the  Memorabilia  of  Socrates,  and  to  those  of  M.  Hemster- 
huis“  on  the  Ephesiacs  of  Xenophon  of  Ephesus.  Ta  tqq  Lodrjroc 
e^opera  is  for  rac  eaOijrac. 

113.  'Eirra  trea  cat  grjvac  ireyre.  Seven  years  and  Jive  months. 
St.  Clement  of  Alexandria  allows  to  this  reign  ten  years',  and  Ctesias 
eighteen.  See  the  extract  from  his  History  of  Persia,  published  by 
Photius,  (xii.)  with  my  note.  [It  is  remarkable  that  the  Persian 
historians  are  silent  respecting  Cambyses  and  Smerdis ; whence  Malcolm 
concludes 1 that  the  reigns  of  these  two  princes  are  included  in  that  of 
Lohrasp,  to  which  native  writers  assign  120  years.] 

1 14.  “E^apyog  fjy  gr)  gey  irroKrctyai.  He  strongly  denied  that  he  had 
killed,  8fC.  Not  only  did  the  poets  use  fxiv  for  gr)y,  but  all  the  prose 
writers  who  adopted  the  Ionic  dialect.  Herodotus  frequently  makes 
use  of  it,  especially  in  the  formula  of  an  oath ; when  affirmative,  he 
employs  ^ gev,  when  negative  pi]  gey.  This  is  confirmed  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Corinth  *,  rov  evprXeicrucdy  gey  evvSiopav  itvrt  to v 
vapavXriptogaTiKov  gifv  rrpooXagfiayovaiy.  £>g  trap'  'Hp oSorip’  gr)  gey 
e\etv  *E Xevrfv. 

LXX.  115.  E laayerai  'lyrafepyea.  Engaged  Intaphemes  of  his 
party.  The  Greek  implies,  ‘ he  introduced  Intaphemes.’  But  where 
did  he  introduce  him  ? I read  tir ayerai,  ‘ he  drew  him  over  to  or 
associated  him  with  his  party.’  Zonaras  4 appears  to  have  found  this 
word  in  his  MS.  "ESoZev  ov v abroi c cal  erepovg  npoaeratpttraadat,  cal 
’Oruyrjg  gey  ixdyera i ’lyratyipyrjy.  See  M.  Valckenaer’s  note,  from 
which  mine  is  borrowed. 

LXXI.  116.  JlvyeXOowe c be  nvroi  Lowe c txra.  These  seven  nobles 
being  assembled.  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  who  gave  the  Romans 
so  much  trouble  s,  was  descended  from  one  of  these  seven  conspirators. 

LXXII.  117.  “E vda  yap  rt  Set  tpevSo c Xeyeodat.  When  it  is  neces- 
sary to  lie.  This  is  rather  a lax  morality : but  it  should  be  observed 
that  this  is  not  applied  to  those  lies  which  are  injurious  to  another. 

LXXIV.  118.  'Yiro  ro  [iaaiXffioy  reiyoc.  Under  the  walls  of  the 
palace.  This  was  the  citadel : kings  formerly  for  their  security  fixed 
their  residence  there.  Herodotus  has  already  said,  (lxviii.)  that  the 

* Xenoph.  Memor.  IV.  iv.  § v.  note  3 Gregorius  de  Dialcctis,  p.  223. 

K,  p.  202.  4 Zonar.  Anna).  IV.  p.  128,  B. 

9 Misc.  Observ.  vol.  V.  chap.  iiL  p.  84.  1 Polyb.  Hist.  V.  xiiii.  p.  540.  Diod. 

1 Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  I.  p.  305.  lin.  14.  Sic.  XIX.  xl.  vol.  II.  p.  348. 

1 Hist,  of  Persia,  I.  p.  40. 
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Magi  never  came  out  of  the  citadel ; and  again  (lxxix),  that  the  con- 
spirators left  in  the  citadel  such  of  them  as  had  been  wounded  in  the 
attack  of  the  Magi. 

LXXV.  119.  'Awijce  liavrov  irt  Ke<pa\rjy  iptpeada t dird  rob  s vpyov 
icaru.  He  precipitated  himself  from  the  tower,  head-foremost.  How 
can  we  reconcile  this  decided  and  bold  action  with  the  base  and  pusil- 
lanimous answer  (xxxv.)  of  the  same  man  to  the  Persian  despot? 

Here  what  energy ! there  what  cowardice ! Could  a man  possessed  of 
courage  enough  to  kill  himself  under  such  circumstances,  and  from  so 
noble  a motive,  coldly  stand  by  to  see  his  son  inhumanly  butchered, 
and  basely  applaud  the  skill  of  the  murderer?  Education,  a habit  of 
submission,  and  the  power  of  despotism,  may  sometimes  press  down 
the  elasticity  of  the  mind ; but  so  far  from  being  destroyed  by  these 
causes,  it  will  often  re-act  with  irresistible  energy.  Hence  the  con- 
trarieties we  may  remark  in  the  same  man,  the  mixture  of  baseness  and 
of  grandeur,  which  would  otherwise  be  unaccountable. 

LXXX.  120.  ’E fioi  borlei,  era  piv  hpeuiv  povvapypy  prjKtri  yi- 
viaOai.  In  my  opinion,  we  ought  no  longer  to  be  subject  to  one  sole  ruler. 

By  monarch,  Herodotus  understands  a despot,  and  by  monarchy  a 
despotic  government,  one  which  is  essentially  and  radically  unjust : 
and  a few  lines  further  on,  he  calls  the  monarch  ‘ tyrant.’  The  opinion 
of  Otanes  may  appear  astonishing  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
Persian  form  of  government. 

[We  need  not  believe  that  Herodotus  had  any  authority  for  the 
deliberations  which  he  ascribes  to  the  Persian  insurgents.  His  reason- 
ings on  the  merits  of  the  different  foims  of  government  breathe  a spirit 
wholly  Greek.] 

121.  AiafioXac  be  aptaroy  tvcUtodat.  He  most  willingly  lends  his  ear 
to  calumny.  The  text  implies,  ‘ he  is  excellent  for  admitting  calumny.’ 

This  appears  to  me  too  far-fetched  to  be  an  expression  of  Herodotus. 

M.  Wyttenbach  ‘ corrects  this  passage  by  apiorbz  (i.  e.  &peaKoptvoc,j 
iyStKtodai,  ‘ qui  lubens  admittit  calumnias.’ 

122.  II\>;0oc  be.  Sp\oy  ovvopa  irayuoy  KuhAtmov  e\ei,  lauvoplrjy.  The 
commonalty  ruling  owns  the  fairest  of  titles,  equal  rights.  Euripides  ex- 
presses the  same  opinion  in  his  Medea : “ The  character  of  tyrants  is 
harsh  ; meeting  with  no  contradiction,  always  performing  their  own  will, 
they  are  with  difficulty  appeased.  It  is  better  to  have  been  accustomed 
to  live  in  a state  of  equality  ....  for  in  the  first  place  this  name  is  more 
excellent  than  any  other,  and  experience  teaches  us  that  it  is  the  most 
advantageous  state  for  mortals’.” 

Aeiyci  Tvpayvoiy  \iipara,  K at 

’OKI  y apyppeyoi,  iroXXa  Kparovyrtc, 

8 Selects  Princ.  Histor.  p.  346.  1 Euripidis  Medea,  119 — 125. 
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XaXcir&c  opyac  ptrafidWovm. 

To  yap  tidtoQai  Zrjv  iir  lao lai, 

Kp  iiaaov 

T ur  yap  pirpiotv,  vpwra  piv,  itriiv 

T ovvopa  vtrp,  xpfjadai  r£  parpip 

Ayirra  ftporoioi. 

I am  not  aware  whether  any  author  promulgated  these  maxims  in 
Athens  before  Euripides  j but  at  all  events  they  were  in  the  mouths, 
and,  what  is  more,  in  the  hearts  of  all  those  people  who  gave  the  pre- 
ference to  the  democratic  form  of  government.  I am  therefore  con- 
vinced that  Herodotus  did  not  borrow  them  from  Euripides  ; and  what 
confirms  me  in  this  opinion  beyond  a doubt  is,  that  our  historian  was 
born  four  years  before  the  tragic  poet ; and  when  the  latter  represented 
his  Medea  under  the  archontate  of  Pythodorus,  Herodotus  was  53 
years  old. 

LXXXI.  123.  'O/iiXov  yap  aypifiov  olBiv  tori  aivveruirepov,  ovii 
vppiar/iTcpov.  There  is  nothing  more  stupid  or  more  insolent  than  a 
worthless  rabble.  The  epithet  axphioe,  ‘ inutilis,’  should,  I think,  be 
taken  in  the  sense  of  pernicious,  as  the  word  1 inutilis'  is  in  the  follow- 
ing verse  of  Horace : 

An  hoc  inhonestum  et  inutile  factu 
Necne  sit,  addubites,  fiagret  rumore  malo  cum 
Hie,  atque  ille? — Sat.  I.  iv.  124. 

A comic  poet,  whose  name  is  unknown,  has  drawn  a similar  por- 
trait of  the  people.  “ The  people  says  he,  “ resembles  the  sea  : 
if  for  a time  it  is  calm,  soon  do  its  waves,  agitated  by  the  winds,  roll 
this  way  and  that,  accumulating  and  roaring : the  people  is  an  evil, 
in  which  there  is  no  stability  ; on  the  slightest  impulse  it  devours  the 
citizen.” 

Arjpog  (itrraKTOv  Karov, 

Kat  OaXdtrap  it avO’  opotov,  in’  dvipov  pml£irai, 

K el  ya\i)voQ  tor'’  rrav  irvevpa  fipa\v  Kopvaatrat. 

Kffv  rtc  alrta  yivijrat,  rbv  7roX(Vi)v  kutittuv. 

The  third  verse  is  corrupt.  The  reading  was,  rai  yaXgvoc  ivr  >/xi> : 
but  M.  Reiske  has  corrected  it. 

M.  Goguet  remarks  “,  that  “ the  best  writers  of  antiquity  have 
uniformly  declared  in  favour  of  royalty.  Herodotus,  Plato,  Aristotle, 
Xenophon,  Isocrates,  Cicero,  Seneca,  Tacitus,  Plutarch,  &c.,  have  con- 
sidered monarchic  government  as  the  most  advantageous  and  most 

' Dio  Chrysost.  Orat.  XXXII.  p.  9 De  l’Originc  des  Loix,  &c.  tom.  I. 
368,  b.  p.  12,  note. 
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perfect  that  men  have  ever  invented ; and  what  is  remarkable  is,  that 
the  greater  part  of  these  writers  lived  under  republics.” 

124.  O iift  oixti'iov.  Nor  what  is  decent.  It  seems  probable  that 
ohh'ioy,  being  synonymous  with  irpoorjeov,  sometimes  takes  the  meta- 
phorical signification  of  the  latter,  that  is  to  say,  that  of  rrpiirov, 
* decent.’  I give  a passage  of  Isocrates,  in  which  that  orator  employs 
oleeloy  in  nearly  the  same  sense,  joining  it,  as  Herodotus  does,  with 
eaXoy.  ’A XXn1  ■Kiipaoofiivov  at  wporptwtty  tire  irpa£ctc  olxtioripac  re 
sal  KaWwvc,  ‘ better  and  more  becoming  actions.’  It  appears  even 
that  the  word  “iSto c,  which  is  also  synonymous  with  oletloc,  sometimes 
takes  this  signification,  especially  when  it  is  joined  with  xaXAc.  The 
same  orator,  in  his  Panathenaicus,  says’,  ovAdya  yap  ti/pi/iropty  tuv 
&wavTwv,  ovr  iluardpac  irpd£,tic  fitraxtepiodfitvoy,  ovrt  xaWiov c k.  r.  X. 
’Icuoripac  is  here  for  pdXXov  irpoffij Koiitrat,  irpertiiAterdpae. 

125.  Xtifiafipy  jrorapy  ikcXoc.  Like  a torrent.  “Illas*  undas 
comitiorum,  ut  mare  profundum  et  immensum,  sic  effervescunt  quodam 
quasi  aestu,  ut  ad  alios  accedant,  ab  aliis  autem  recedant.” 

1 26.  Oi  ritp<n)(ri  cacov  vodovtri.  Those  who  feel  hostile  to  the  Per- 
sians,  SfC.  The  opinions  of  Megabyzus  and  of  Darius  against  demo- 
cratic governments  seem  conclusive ; at  the  same  time  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  they  may  not  make  the  same  impression,  after  comparing 
the  state  of  degradation  in  which  the  Athenians  languished  under  their 
princes,  with  the  glory  they  attained  after  they  had  acquired  their 
liberty. 

But  I may  venture  to  assert  that  this  comparison  is  not  fair.  1.  We 
ought  to  compare  Athens  under  her  kings,  with  Athens  under  her 
popular  government,  and  not  with  Athens  under  the  Pisistratidae.  If 
Pisistratus  himself  governed  the  country  mildly,  it  was  perhaps  rather 
the  effect  of  policy  than  of  his  natural  character ; and  there  was  no 
excess  to  which  his  sons  Hipparchus  and  Hippias,  who  succeeded  him, 
did  not  abandon  themselves.  They  put  to  death  the  most  illustrious 
citizens,  and  amongst  others  Cymon,  father  of  Miltiades,  and  forbad 
the  people  of  the  country  to  appear  in  the  city  in  any  other  habit  than 
that  of  a slave. 

2.  If  the  Athenians  did  not,  under  their  kings,  signalize  themselves 
by  any  of  those  memorable  actions  that  have  since  immortalized 
them,  it  may  be  remarked  that  they  wanted  opportunity  only  to  dis- 
play their  excellence  in  war ; that  it  requires  the  process  of  time  to 
bring  to  maturity  the  powers  of  intellect ; and  that  with  time  they  would 
have  become  under  their  kings  what  they  were  under  a democratic 
government.  Moreover,  it  is  neither  conquest  nor  genius  which  con- 
stitutes the  true  happiness  of  a people.  Conquest  frequently  is  fatal 
to  the  well-being  of  the  conquerors,  and  the  gifts  of  the  mind  often 

1 Isocr.  Or.  ad  Philipp,  vol.  I.  p.  23C.  * Cicero  pro  Plancio,  vi. 

’ Idem,  Panathcn.  vol.  II.  p.  217. 
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pave  the  way  to  its  corruption.  Under  the  government  of  their  kings 
the  people  were  happy ; under  the  democracy  they  never  were. 
Animated  only  by  their  passions  and  caprices,  they  destroyed  one  day 
what  they  had  done  the  day  before ; directed  by  their  demagogues, 
they  fancied  they  governed,  whilst  in  fact  they  were  slaves ; in  short, 
they  knew  neither  how  to  command  nor  how  to  obey.  They  frequently 
changed  the  form  of  government,  and  never  could  fix  it ; like  invalids 
who  change  their  posture  every  moment,  fancying  ease  only  in  that  in 
which  they  are  not. 

If,  indeed,  these  various  changes  had  been  effected  quietly,  no  great 
injury  might  have  accrued  to  the  people ; but  they  never  occurred 
without  a violent  commotion,  which  shook  the  state  to  its  very  founda- 
tion. The  ruling  faction,  governing  with  a rod  of  iron,  sacrificed  to 
its  suspicions,  or  forced  into  exile,  such  of  the  citizens  as  were  most 
distinguished  for  their  riches,  their  talents,  or  their  virtues  ; for  all 
these  are  offensive  to  tyranny. 

3.  Had  the  Athenians  been  corrupted  before  the  expulsion  of  their 
kings,  the  democratic  government  never  could  have  acquired  any 
stability.  The  germs  of  those  vices  inherent  in  this  sort  of  govern- 
ment, finding  a soil  most  apt  for  their  nourishment,  would  have  rapidly 
developed  themselves.  Murders,  proscriptions,  and  evils  of  all  kinds 
would  have  given  the  finishing  blow  to  the  existence  of  the  nation  ; 
and  had  they  not  become  the  slaves  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  they 
would  have  been  happy  to  fly  for  protection  to  the  clemency  of  the 
princes  they  had  outraged,  rather  (ram  want  of  reflection  than  from 
determined  principle. 

LXXXII.  127.  ’Awifit)  it  jiovvapyjriv.  It  declines  into  monarchy. 
1 Abire  solet.'  This  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  aorist. 

LXXXIII.  128.  Tywpnt  fiiv  St)  rpetc  avrat  trpostcearo.  Such  were 
the  three  opinions  proposed.  To  what  Herodotus  has  said  on  these 
different  systems  of  government,  may  with  propriety  be  added  the 
judicious  reflections  of  Polybius. 

“ Would  not  the  most  perfect  of  all  governments  be  that  in  which 
the  integral  parts  should  operate  as  a check  upon  each  other  ; in  which 
the  authority  of  the  people  should  repress  the  excessive  power  of  the 
kings*,  and  in  which  an  elective  senate,  in  no  wise  dependent  on  the 
prince,  should  form  a curb  to  the  licentiousness  of  the  people  ? Such 
was  the  form  of  government  established  at  Sparta  by  Lycurgus, 
instructed  by  the  errors  of  neighbouring  states  : such  was  the  form 
adopted  by  the  Romans,  admonished  by  their  own." 

129.  T <rovopir)v.  Isonomy.  Isonomy  is  the  equality  of  the  laws,  equal 
distribution  of  justice,  without  respect  to  persons  or  rank.  In  Stobaeus 

* Folybii  excerpts  e lib.  VI.  viii.  ix. 
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we  find  ’laoTtftiijv,  and  some  may  perhaps  prefer  this  reading.  But  this, 
says  M.  Wesseling,  is  in  opposition  to  Herodotus.  To  the  reasons 
adduced  by  that  learned  critic  we  may  add,  that  the  original  reading  is 
authorized  by  the  famous  Song  of  Harmodius,  in  which  we  read  : 

’Ey  fiiprov  xXacii  to  £i<poc  t/>opi)rrw, 

“Slanep  'Appobioc  k 'A ptaroydruiv, 

"Ore  tov  T vpavvov  Kravtrgv , 

'loofofiovc  r*  ’Afbjyac  ItTonjoarpv. 

‘ I will  carry  my  sword  enveloped  with  myrtle-leaves,  as  did  Harmo- 
dius and  Aristogiton,  when  they  killed  the  tyrant,  and  established  the 
equality  of  the  laws  in  Athens.’ 

1 30.  Sraoiiirai.  Insurgents.  The  Latin  translator  has  rendered  the 
above  ‘ Socii.’  This  at  the  first  glance  may  be  considered  an  error ; but 
when  we  reflect,  that  Otanes  would  scarcely  choose  to  designate  either 
himself  or  his  companions  by  the  epithet  ‘ rebels,’  it  is  clear  that  we 
must  seek  for  some  other  interpretation  of  the  word.  Hesychius  inter- 
prets (rramurai,  ol  ck  rrji  alrrrjc  rd£,eu> c,  or  rather  ardtrtuic,  as  I think 
we  must  read,  people  of  the  same  party.  And  this  very  well  suits 
the  present  passage. 

LXXXIV.  131.  HXiOu  ex-avari'XXovroc.  At  sun-rise.  The  Persians* 
used  to  adore  the  rising  sun.  But  it  was  not  meant  to  interpret  the 
neighing  of  the  horse  as  a prognostic ; it  was  merely  an  agreement 
made  amongst  the  conspirators  to  be  governed  by  it.  The  passages 
cited  by  the  Abbe  Brotier*  to  prove  that  the  Persians  drew  omens 
from  the  neighing  of  horses,  are  far  from  amounting  to  a demonstra- 
tion. In  the  first  instance,  it  was  a conventional  decision  ; in  the 
next,  the  sacred  horses  only  are  in  question,,  and  then  not  with  refer- 
ence to  an  omen. 

LXXXV.  132.  Totavra  e^u>  (ptippaxa.  I have  an  infallible  drug. 
<bapuaeov  is  an  equivocal  term,  sometimes  taken  in  a good,  sometimes 
in  a bad  sense.  See  the  remark  of  the  MS.  Lexicon  of  Philemon 
the  essence  of  which  has  been  given  by  Villoisin  in  his  notes  on  the 
Lexicon  of  Apollonius. 

LXXXVI.  133.  Kara  a wedt/Karro.  According  to  their  compact. 
Kara  is  put  Ionically  for  tcadh,  as  I have  remarked  elsewhere. 

134.  'Clc  ftumkija.  For  their  king.  When  Cyrus  died,  Darius  was 
about  twenty  years  old*.  Cambyses  reigned  seven  years  and  five 
months  * ; the  magus  Smcrdis  occupied  the  throne  but  seven  months 1 : 

5 Procop.  dc  Bello  Pcra.  1.  iii.  2.  lin.  2. 

* Ad  Tacit,  de  pop.  Germania;,  x.  vol.  * Herod.  I.  ccix. 

IV.  p.  19.  ’ Id.  111.  lxvi. 

7 Not.  ad  Apollonii  Lcxic.  p.  820.  col.  1 Id.  ibid,  lxvii. 
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consequently  Darius  was  about  twenty -nine  years  old  when  he  came 
to  the  crown. 

LXXXVII.  135.  ’Ey  rijtri  &ya(vpioi.  Under  his  girdle.  The 
Greek  has,  ‘in  his  anaxyrides.’  The  anaxyrides  were  a species  of 
loose  trowsers  which  came  down  to  the  heels. 


LXXXVIII.  136.  Ovla/ia  k arfiKoveav  ii ri  £ov\otrvvy.  They  have 
never  been  slaves.  The  Arabs  have  never  been  subjugated,  and  still 
maintain  their  independence.  “ This  nation  ’ has  at  all  times  been 
extremely  jealous  of  its  liberty  ; it  never  admitted  any  foreign  prince. 
Neither  the  kings  of  Persia,  nor  after  them  those  of  Macedon,  have 
ever  been  able  to  subjugate  them.  A foreign  force  can  never  occupy 
their  country,  because  it  is  partially  a desert,  and  without  water, 
which  is  found  only  here  and  there,  in  hidden  wells,  known  to  the 
inhabitants  alone.” 

God,  in  speaking  of  Ishmael,  the  father  of  the  Arabs,  says  J,  “ And 
he  will  be  a wild  man  ; his  hand  will  be  against  every  man,  and  every 
man’s  hand  against  him.” 

[The  central  provinces  of  the  Arabian  peninsula  and  Yemen  are  now 
held  in  subjection  by  the  Turks  of  Egypt.] 

137.  Too  'Oraveui  Ovyarcpa.  Daughter  of  Otanes.  Darius  had  no 
children  by  this  woman,  but  he  had  twelve  princes  by  his  legitimate 
wives,  which  were  six  in  number.  By  the  daughter  of  Gobryas  he 
had  three  children,  Artobazanes  *,  Ariabignes 5,  and  Arsamenes  * ; by 
Atossa,  daughter  of  Cyrus,  Xerxes,  who  succeeded  him,  Masistes, 
Achsemenes,  and  Hystaspes 7 ; by  Artystone,  Arsamus  and  Gobryas  * ; 
by  Parmys,  Ariomardus  • ; by  Phrataguna,  Abrocomas  and  Hyper- 
anthes  *. 

138.  Zov  re  rod  tirirov  rp  apery,  vat  rov  IrriroKopov  Olftaptoe.  By 
the  merit  of  his  horse  and  of  his  groom  (Ebares.  I have  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  use  two  words  to  express  the  original  apery,  ‘ virtute,’  which 
refers  both  to  the  horse  and  the  groom.  Father  Vigor 1 has  remarked, 
that  amongst  other  acceptations  of  this  word,  it  is  taken  for  the  good 
quality  peculiar  to  any  one  thing,  and  of  this  he  cites  an  example 
from  Thucydides. 


LXXXIX.  139.  To  Si  B aflvhuviov  rahavrov  Svvarai  Ev/loi£ac 
efilopliKovra  pyeac.  The  Babylonian  talent  is  of  the  value  of  seventy 
Euboic  mince.  The  Euboic  talent,  says  M.  de  la  Barre  *,  is  precisely 


3 Diod.  Sic.  II.  i.  pp.  113,  114. 
3 Geues.  xvi.  12. 

* Herod.  VII.  ii. 

3 Id.  ibid,  xcvii. 

0 Id.  ibid,  lxviii. 

7 Id.  ibid.  lxiv.  lxxxii.  xcvii. 

3 Id.  ibid.  Ixix.  lxxii. 


9 Id.  ibid.  Ixxviii. 

1 Id.  ibid,  ccxxiv. 

1 De  Price.  Gr.  diet.  Idiotismis,  III. 
iii.  § v.  p.  7!). 

3 Mom.  de  l’Acad.  d.  B.  L.  tom.  XII. 

p.  220. 
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the  same  with  that  sometimes  called  the  Attic  talent.  When  Antiochus 
sued  to  the  Romans  for  peace,  and  the  submissions  of  the  pleni- 
potentiaries of  that  prince  had  been  received  by  the  council  of  war, 
Scipio  Africanus,  who  spoke  on  the  occasion,  declared  that  they 
should  pay  for  the  expenses  of  the  war  15,000  Euboic  talents ; 500 
in  the  first  instance,  2500  as  soon  as  the  treaty  should  have  been 
ratified  by  the  senate  and  people,  and  the  rest  by  twelve  yearly  instal- 
ments : “ pro  impensis  deinde  in  bellum  factis,  quindecim  millia  talentum 
Euboicorum  dabitis ; quingenta  proesentia 4,”  &c. 

Polybius  attributes  to  the  illustrious  Roman  the  same  language  : 
Jrpoc  Be  tovtoiq  Eu/Voca  rnXavra  eiriBovyeu  fivpta  rat  wti’Takiay^tXta 
Vupaimt  a vti  rije  etc  tuv  ir6\cftov  Bawavijc,  8cc.  The  treaty  was 
ratified  some  time  afterwards;  and,  as  Antiochus  had  already  paid 
3000  talents,  it  remained  only  for  the  Romans  to  secure  the  12,000 
still  due,  which  they  did  in  the  following  manner  : “ Argenti  probi  xn. 
millia  Attica  talenta  dato  intra  duodecim  annos  pensionibus  requis 
It  is  certain  that  the  talents  here  mentioned  are  the  same  for  which 
Scipio  had  stipulated  ; and  we  find  that  in  the  first  passage  they  are 
called  Euboic,  and  in  the  second  Attic  talents.  This  difference  of 
denomination,  it  is  clear,  made  none  in  the  value. 

Father  Panel,  to  relieve  himself  from  a perplexity  which  he  felt  on 
comparing  these  two  passages  of  Livy,  has  recourse  to  Polybius ; and 
as  that  historian,  in  quoting  the  treaty,  does  not  mention  Attic  talents, 
but  talents  of  good  Attic  money,  'Apy vpiov  ce  Both  'Ayrioxos  'Attikov 
Potpatoic  upttrrov  ruXavTct  ftvpia  tiicy/Aia  iy  tr taty  ift',  &c.,  he  thinks 
that  Livy  has  erroneously  translated  Polybius. 

The  celebrated  Antonius  Augustinus,  quoted  by  Fulvinus  Ursinus 
in  his  notes  on  Livy,  had  suggested  the  same  thing  before  Father 
Panel.  But  M.  de  la  Barre  takes  upon  himself  to  declare  that  this 
manner  of  getting  rid  of  a difficulty  is  unworthy  of  an  able  critic. 
How  can  it  have  escaped  him,  he  asks,  that  Livy  professes  to  give 
an  exact  copy  of  the  treaty,  in  the  very  words  in  which  it  was 
penned ; whereas  Polybius  only  refers  to  it  as  an  historian,  in  a 
manner  which  shows  certainly  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  it, 
but  did  not  pretend  to  give  its  exact  expressions  ? The  treaty  was  no 
doubt  written  in  Latin,  in  that  language  read  to  the  senate,  proposed 
to  the  people,  and  published,  after  it  had  been  ratified  by  the  necessary 
parties. 

If  we  examine  the  sequel  of  the  treaty,  we  shall  be  still  more 
convinced  that  the  talents  which  Antiochus  promised  to  pay,  and 
which  in  the  first  instance  were  termed  Euboic  talents,  were  in  point 
of  fact  no  other  than  Attic  talents.  M.  de  la  Barre,  in  his  Dissertation 
on  the  Roman  pound*,  has  proved  that  this  pound  contained  9G  denarii ; 

4 Tit.  Liv.  XXXVll.  xlv.  ® Mem . de  l'Acad.  des  laser,  tom. 

4 Idem,  XXXV11I.  xxxviii.  VIII.  p.  372,  Ac. 
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that  the  denarius  weighed  75  grains,  and  the  Attic  drachma  84 : so 
that  the  Attic  talent,  consisting  of  6000  of  these  drachmae,  weighed 
70  Roman  pounds.  We  know  that  the  Roman  republic,  in  receiving 
foreign  money  in  payment,  always  required  a clear  profit  of  j,th  : so 
that  the  Attic  talent  would  be  valued  by  them  at  80  pounds  of  any 
foreign  money.  And  this  was  precisely  what  they  required  of  Antio- 
chus ; “ talentum  ne  minus  pondo  lxxx.  Romanis  ponderibus  pen- 
dat and  the  consequence  is  evident. 

Antiochus,  it  should  seem,  wished  to  take  advantage  of  the  uncer- 
tainty attached  to  the  word  ‘ talent,’  after  the  introduction  of  the  coin 
called  ‘ tetradrachma  ’ in  Europe,  and  ‘ cistophorus  ’ in  Asia ; that  is 
to  say,  he  wished  his  cistophorus  to  be  taken  as  worth  four  drachmae. 
This  would  have  saved  him,  upon  the  sum  total,  three  or  four  thou- 
sand talents : but  the  Romans,  who  were  not  a people  to  be  easily 
duped,  having  first  made  him  pay  3000  real  talents,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent all  mistakes  or  disputes,  specified  in  the  treaty  at  what  the 
talent  should  be  valued. 

What  then  can  have  misled  Father  Panel,  and  those  whose  opinions 
he  has  followed?  It  is  perhaps  that  Herodotus’  observes  that  the 
Babylonian  talent  was  valued  at  70  Euboic  min®,  and  again,  that 
jElian  * asserts  that  this  same  Babylonian  talent  was  worth  72  Attic 
min®  : from  which  it  has  been  concluded  that  the  Attic  talent  was  to 
that  of  Eubcea  as  35  to  36. 

And  this  inference  would  be  strictly  just,  were  the  text  of  those  two 
authors  correct ; but  this  is  not  the  case,  according  to  M.  de  la  Barre, 
who  will  have  it  that  that  of  Herodotus  is  wrong.  This  historian 
has  given  us  (III.  xc.)  an  exact  statement  of  the  sums  paid  as  tributes 
by  the  different  provinces  of  Persia  since  the  time  of  Darius,  in  con- 
formity with  the  orders  of  that  prince ; and  it  is  there  that  he  observes 
that  the  Babylonian  talent  was  worth  70  Euboic  min®.  By  this 
reckoning  the  Euboic  talent  would  be  to  that  of  Babylon  as  six  to 
seven  ; but  he  himself  tells  us  that  it  was  in  the  proportion  of  five  to 
six  '.  But  how  can  this  be  ? Because  the  whole  empire  was  divided 
into  19  departments,  each  of  which  contributed  in  proportion  to  its 
extent  and  its  riches  different  sums  in  Babylonian  talents,  amounting  in 
the  whole  to  7740  talents  j to  which  must  be  added  240  Euboic  talents 
for  the  produce  of  the  fishery  of  the  lake  Mceris.  The  first  department 
paid  400  talents,  the  second  500,  the  third  360,  the  fourth  500,  the  fifth 
350,  the  sixth*  700,  the  seventh  170,  the  eighth  300,  the  ninth  1000, 
the  tenth  460,  the  eleventh  200,  the  twelfth  860,  the  thirteenth  400, 
the  fourteenth  600,  the  fifteenth  250,  the  sixteenth  300,  the  seventeenth 
400,  the  eighteenth  200,  and  the  nineteenth  300.  M.  de  la  Barre 

' Herod.  III.  lxxxix.  tion  of  about  5 to  6 |. 

■ Var.  Hist.  I.  xxii.  1 M.  de  la  Barre  forgets  700  talents  in 

• Herodotus  does  not  name  it  all ; but  wheat.  See  xci.  infra, 
we  may  infer,  that  it  was  in  the  propor- 
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maintains,  that  to  this  is  to  be  added  the  produce  of  the  fishery  of  lake 
Mceris,  because  Herodotus  himself’  in  speaking  of  Egypt  says,  that  it 
pays  1000  talents,  besides  the  sum  derived  from  the  fishery  of  lake 
Mceris,  ir apcS,  rov  ck  rrjc  Moiptoe  Xifivtis  yirofiivov  apyvpiov.  He 
adds,  that  this  produce  amounted  to  240  Euboic  talents;  this  his- 
torian having  informed  us  in  his  History  of  Egypt,  (II.  cxlix.)  in 
which  no  mention  is  made  of  Babylonian  talents,  that  during 
six  months  of  the  year  this  fishery  produced  one  talent  a day, 
and  during  the  other  six  months  20  minse,  which  were  paid  to  the 
king.  The  same  author,  wishing  to  convey  to  the  Greeks  a just 
idea  of  the  riches  of  the  king  of  Persia,  having  reported  the  par- 
ticular sums  of  Babylonian  talents  which  he  received  from  the  pro- 
vinces, reduces  it  to  a sum  total  of  Euboic  talents,  and  this  sum  is  9540 
talents : to  piv  Si)  apyvpiov  to  BafivXutviov  irpbc  to  Eh/ioeivo v avp- 
fiaXXcApevov  TaXavrov,  drat  TtooepaKovra  vai  wirraKoaia  vai  eiva- 
citr)(iXta  raXavra  (III.  xcv.) : whence  we  draw  a sure  conclusion, 
founded  on  numbers ; for  with  the  ratio  of  seven  to  six,  7740  talents 
of  Babylon  would  amount3  but  to  9030  Euboic  talents  ; whereas,  in 
the  ratio  of  six  to  five 4,  they  amount  to  9288 ; and  if  to  this  we  add 
the  240  of  lake  Mceris,  we  shall  have  the  sum  of  9528  talents,  which 
is  within  twelve  of  the  sum  at  which  Herodotus  values  the  tribute 
received  in  money  by  the  kings  of  Persia.  The  twelve  that  are  want- 
ing stand  in  the  place  of  the  ten  Babylonian  talents  omitted  by  the 
historian  in  the  detail  of  the  departments,  some  of  which  paid  one  or 
two  more  talents  than  he  has  specified,  as  he  himself  allows  at  the 
close  of  the  enumeration,  to  S'  eri  rovruiv  iXaooov  anie'tc,  oil  Xiyui. 
Now,  if  the  Euboic  talent  and  that  of  Babylon  were  to  each  other  as 
five  to  six,  it  is  evident  that  instead  of  to  Si  BafivXuviov  TaXavrov 
Svvarat  EvfloiSac  efiSofifyicovra  pviac,  which  we  have  hitherto  read  in 
the  text  of  Herodotus,  we  should  read,  as  in  Ailian,  Eb/3 oiSag  Svo  vat 
efiSopiiicovTa  pviac,  * the  talent  of  Babylon  is  equal  to  72  Euboic 
minse.’  Bellangeh. 

The  passage  from  Livy  does  not  appear  to  me  altogether  decisive 
on  this  point.  Scipio  had  agreed  with  Antiocbus  that  the  payment 
should  be  in  Euboic  talents.  The  Romans,  who  probably  did  not 
know  the  value  of  that  talent,  added,  that  the  talent  should  not  weigh 
less  than  80  Roman  pounds.  It  is  not  absolutely  certain  that  in  the 
time  of  Livy  this  treaty  between  Antioehus  and  the  Romans  was  in 
existence,  and  therefore  that  he  has  quoted  exactly  the  terms  of  it. 
Perhaps  he  has  not  taken  the  precise  meaning  of  Polybius,  for  we 
know  that  in  many  places  he  has  varied  from  it ; or  perhaps  his  text 

1 Herodotus,  II.  xci.  Had  he  intended  by  the  Cilicians. 
to  include  this  sum,  he  would  doubtless  3 That  would  make  but  6634. 

have  said  so.  He  has  omitted  to  value  4 M.  do  la  Barre  is  again  in  error  ; it 

the  700  talents  ill  corn  which  the  Egypt-  would  make  but  6450. 
ians  furnished,  and  the  360  horses  given 
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may  have  been  vitiated.  But  however  this  may  be,  all  that  M.  de  la 
Barre  has  advanced  to  prove  that  the  text  of  Herodotus  is  corrupt, 
and  that  we  should  read  72  minae  instead  of  70,  fails  of  convincing 
me.  Most  of  the  MSS.  of  this  historian  have  70,  in  words  at  length. 
Julius  Pollux*  says  positively  that  the  Babylonian  talent  was  70 
minae.  Neither  does  the  passage  of  ./Elian,  quoted  8 to  prove  that  it  was 
72  minae,  decide  the  point,  being  itself  doubtful. 

But  to  make  this  matter  short,  the  contributions  of  the  19  depart* 
ments  amounted  to  7740  talents,  which,  reduced  into  Euboic  talents, 
amounts  to  9880.  The  imposts  of  the  twentieth  department  were 
paid  in  gold,  and,  being  360  talents,  equalled  the  imposts  of  all  the 
other  nineteen  departments  together.  The  360  talents  of  gold  there- 
fore ought  to  be  equal  to  9880  Euboic  talents  of  silver ; but  the  pro- 
portion of  gold  to  silver  being  as  thirteen  to  one,  these  360  talents 
multiplied  by  thirteen  give  but  4680  talents  of  silver.  Now  how  the 
4680  talents,  produced  by  the  imposts  of  the  twentieth  department, 
can  equal  the  9880,  produced  by  the  nineteen  other  departments, 
requires  a more  skilful  man  than  I to  explain. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  these  difficulties,  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
Euboic  talent,  as  Appian’  remarks,  was  worth  7000  drachmae  of 
Alexandria,  that  is  to  say,  70  minae.  The  Babylonian  talent  was  there- 
fore of  the  same  value,  and  either  of  them  about  2611.  10s.  sterling. 
The  talent  of  Alexandria  was  80  minae,  that  is  to  say,  300 1.  sterling. 
“ Talentum  8 autem  jEgyptium  pondo  lxxx.  patere  Varro  tradit.” 

The  Abbe  Barthelemy9  values  14,560  Euboic  talents  at  3,916,6661. 
sterling,  which  is  the  amount  of  the  imposition  that  Darias  received 
from  all  his  dominions.  The  Euboic  talent  would  in  that  case 
amount  to  no  more  than  2571.  10s.  sterling.  The  deep  learning  of 
that  writer,  and  his  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  should 
incline  the  balance  in  his  favour;  but  as  he  has  not  communicated 
the  reasons  for  his  decision,  we  must  still  suspend  our  judgment. 

[Boeckh  decides ',  on  evidence  not  to  be  controverted,  that  the  Euboic 
talent  was  not  the  same  as  the  ordinary  Attic  talent,  but  that  it  agreed 
with  the  ancient  and  heavier  Attic  talent,  which  ceased  from  the  time  of 
Solon  to  be  used  in  computations  of  currency,  though  otherwise  referred 
to  in  trade. 

The  same  accurate  and  sagacious  writer  considers  tbe  assertion  of 
/Elian,  that  the  Babylonian  talent  equalled  72  Euboic  minm,  to  be  cor- 
rect; Herodotus  and  Pollux  said  70  mince  merely  from  the  preference 
of  round  numbers. 

But  though  the  Babylonian  talent  be  thus  raised  with  respect  to  the 

3 Poll.  Onom.  IX.  vi.  glxxxvi.  p.  1068.  * Plin.  Hist.  Nat  XXXIII.  iii.  § xv. 

6 /Elian.  Var.  Hist  I.  xxii.  vol.  i.  pp.  vol.  II.  p.  614. 

31),  40.  9 Voyage  du  Jcunc  Anacliarsis, tom.  I. 

7 Appian.  do  Helms  Siculis,  ii.  vol.  I.  p.  100,  edit.  4tu.  p.  157,  8vo. 

p.  94.  1 Metrolog.  Untersucliungcn,  p.  108. 
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Euboic  in  the  proportion  of  6 to  5,  yet  this  does  not  explain  how  the 
7740  talents  contributed  could  be  equal  to  9540  Euboic  talents,  these 
numbers  being  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  4 to  5.  Larcher,  who  instead 
of  9540  would  read  9880,  increases  one  difficulty  in  the  endeavour 
to  avoid  another. 

Herodotus  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  a good  arithmetician,  and 
this  passage  is  full  of  errors;  but  he  nowhere  utters  the  absurdity 
attributed  to  him  by  Larcher,  nor  does  he  say  that  the  360  talents  of 
gold  were  equal  to  9540  talents  of  silver.] 

J40.  THv  KartoTTjvoc  ovSev  </>opov  rtpt.  There  was  no  regulation 
with  respect  to  tribute.  This  seems  in  contradiction  with  what  has 
been  said  before,  (lxvii.)  that  the  Magus  exempted  the  Persians  from 
all  tribute  for  the  space  of  three  years.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  these 
imposts  were  not  perpetual ; that  they  were  levied  only  in  time  of  war, 
and  then  it  was  rather  in  the  shape  of  a voluntary  contribution  than  of 
an  impost.  Those  that  Darius  imposed  were  perpetual.  Herodotus 
therefore  does  not  contradict  himself. 

141.  Aapeloe  per  ijv  k avijXot.  That  Darius  was  a merchant.  It  is 
to  this  passage  that  the  Emperor  Julian  alludes : rj  yap  * ovk  i/iajKoare 
AapeXoy  rov  Ilepouv  poyap^r/y  ....  iroXvTcXeiQ  ivtrarreiy  (fiopovc ; 
oBev  a ill- ip  to  eXetvoy  iivOfia  yeyovt,  Kara  wavra  c ayBpancovc  tK<f>aytc. 

‘ Are  you  then  ignorant  that  Darius,  monarch  of  the  Persians,  loaded 
the  people  with  imposts  ? Whence  he  has  that  illustrious  name,  spread 
throughout  the  world.’ 

Mr.  Davies,  in  his  notes  upon  Maximus  Tyrius,  wishes  to  alter 
eXeiyov  to  k'ajnjXov.  He  did  not  perceive  that  to  eXayoy  bvopa  was  an 
irony,  and  that  the  Greeks  often  made  use  of  \pi)<rroc,  yevvaioc,  &c. 
ironically. 

It  is  necessary  that  subjects  should  contribute  to  the  expenses  of 
government ; they  have  therefore  no  reason  to  complain  except  when 
imposts  become  exorbitant,  or  are  diverted  by  the  prince  from  their  legi- 
timate object.  To  levy  them  according  to  a fixed  rule  was  praise- 
worthy in  Darius’,  and  what  was  still  more  so,  was  his  consulting 
the  first  persons  in  the  state  to  know  if  they  were  not  too  heavy  : and 
although  these  all  bore  testimony  to  their  great  moderation,  he  never- 
theless generously  reduced  them  one-half. 

XC.  142.  Mayriirwy.  The  Magnetes  of  Asia.  For  the  purpose  of 
distinguishing  them  from  those  of  Europe  who  were  in  Thessaly. 

143.  'Y ytvviuiy.  The  Hygennians.  The  Greek  has  'Yytyyeuiy,  the 
name  of  an  imaginary  people,  &c.  M.  Wesseling  substitutes  the  Obi- 
genians,  the  inhabitants  of  Obigena,  a province  of  Lycaonia.  He  relies 
on  the  following  passage  of  Pliny : “ attingit  * Galatia  et  Pamphyliae 


■ Julian.  Orat.  ii.  p.  85,  c,  n.  4 l’lin.  V.  xxxii.  vol.  I.  p.  290. 

3 I'lutarch.  Apophthegm,  p.  172. 
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Cabaliam  : et  Milyas  ....  Item  Lycaonisc  partem  Obigenen.”  But  he 
does  not  suggest  this  with  any  degree  of  confidence. 

[For  geographical  remarks  on  the  nations  enumerated  in  this  and  the 
following  paragraphs  of  Herodotus,  see  the  Notes  on  the  account  given 
of  the  army  of  Xerxes  in  the  seventh  book.] 

144.  nevTaKoaia  raXavra.  Five  hundred  talents.  Equal  to  112,500/. 
sterling.  It  may  excite  surprise  that  this  satrapy,  the  smallest  of  the 
twenty,  should  furnish  so  large  a contribution  : but  we  must  remark,  that 
it  comprised  Lydia,  a very  rich  country ; and  that  the  Pactolus,  which 
flowed  through  it,  rolled  golden  sand. 

XCI.  145.  'A pla/itvov.  Beginning.  The  Greek  word  is  an  imper- 
sonal participle,  as  is  AtW,  ‘ cum  deceat,’  ’E £uy,  ‘ cum  sit  permissum,’ 
liapoy,  ' cum  adsit  facultas,’  'EySex<j/jcyov,  ‘ cum  fieri  possit,’  &c. 
From  want  of  attention  to  this,  Erasmus  would  have  us  read,  in 
St.  Luke,  (xxiv.  47.)  aplapivwv,  where  some  read  apl,aptvog,  and 
others  hp(,afxtvr\v,  making  it  relate  to  afeaiv. 

146.  'AftipiXoxof  Amphilochus.  This  Amphilochus,  son  of  Amphi- 
araus  and  Eriphyle,  was  a celebrated  prophet*.  He  was  king  of  Argos*; 
but  not  being  able  to  maintain  his  sovereignty  there,  he  left  it,  and 
went  to  found  the  city  of  Argos  Amphilochium5 6  7 * in  the  gulf  of  Ambra- 
cia.  He  also  built  Mallos  in  Cilicia  *.  The  Pamphylians 9 who  served 
in  the  Persian  fleet  were  descended  from  the  Greeks,  who,  with  Amphi- 
lochus and  Calchas,  had  been  dispersed  by  the  tempest  after  the  taking 
of  Troy.  It  can  be  no  other  than  the  same  Amphilochus1,  as  Strabo 
speaks  of  the  voyage  of  Amphilochus,  son  of  Amphiaraus,  with  Calchas. 

At  Orope  he  shared  1 divine  honours  with  his  father  Amphiaraus. 
His  oracle  at  Mallos  in  Cilicia  was  celebrated  ’.  Its  answers  were  deli- 
vered in  the  form  of  dreams  *.  This  oracle  subsisted  down  to  the  time 
of  Plutarch*. 

147.  ’Ev  rip  AtvKtp  rd)(ii.  In  the  White  Castle.  Memphis  was 
composed  * of  three  parts,  the  third  of  which  was  the  castle  : which,  its 
walls  being  built  of  white  stone,  obtained  the  name  of  * the  white  wall.’ 
It  was  in  this  third  division  that  Inarus7  besieged  the  Modes  and  Per- 
sians, who  had  taken  refuge  there  with  the  Egyptians,  who  had  had  no 
share  in  the  revolt. 

148.  ’Airapurai.  The  Apargtce.  In  my  Geographical  Table  I have 
said  that  I did  not  know  where  to  place  them  ; and  I must  again  confess 


5 Pausan.  II.  xviii.  p,  160  ; xx.  p. 
156  ; V.  xvii.  p.  420. 

6 Cicero  de  Divinat.  I.  xl. 

7 Thuc.  II.  lxviii.  Some  authors  will 

have  it,  that  Amphilochus,  the  founder 
of  Argos  Amphilochium,  was  not  the 
son  of  Amphiaraus,  hut  of  Alcmmon  his 
brother. 

» Strabo,  XIV.  p.  093,  *. 


8  Herod.  VII.  xci. 

1 Strabo,  XIV.  p.  951,  B,  c. 

1 Herod.  I.  xlvi.  note  6. 

3 Lucian.  Alex.  xxix.  vol.  II.  p.  237. 

4 Dio  Cassius,  LX XI I.  vii.  p.  1206. 

* I’lut.  de  Orac.  defectu,  p.  434,  n. 

6 Thucyd.  [.  civ.  p.  67,  ct  ibid.  Schol. 

7 Id.  ibid. 
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my  ignorance.  Major  Rennell  * has  placed  them  in  Margiana,  because, 
.according*  to  Isidorus  of  Charax,  there  is  an  Apabarctic  city  between 
Nisaea  and  Antioch  of  Margiana.  But  I cannot  myself  discover  any 
relation,  however  remote,  between  the  words  Aparytae  and  Apaharctic ; 
and  even  if  there  were  any  perceptible  analogy,  we  must  not  always 
decide  on  the  identity  of  two  nations  from  a resemblance  or  even  a con- 
formity of  names.  All  that  we  learn  of  them  from  Herodotus 1 is,  that 
they  were  not  very  far  distant  from  the  Gandaritae  and  the  Dadicae. 

XCIII.  149.  Terpacuiria  rakarra.  Four  hundred  talents.  Inde- 
pendently of  this  sum,  “ the  Armenians  * gave  every  year  to  the  king, 
during  the  festival  of  Mithra,  20,000  young  horses.”  These  horses 
came  from  the  Nisaean  plain.  It  should  seem  from  this,  that  Strabo 
considered  that  plain  to  be  in  Armenia,  whereas  in  fact  it  was  in  Media. 
But  perhaps  in  his  time  it  was  considered  a dependence  of  Armenia. 


XCIV.  150.  AifliWee  oi  ck  rijc  ’Atritjc.  The  Asiatic  Ethiopians. 
These  are  not  the  Indians  whom  Herodotus  names  further  on,  but  the 
Colchians. 

This  people  was  originally  from  Egypt,  as  we  have  already  seen. 
(II.  civ.)  Their  woolly  hair,  and  their  dark  colour,  had  procured  for 
them  the  name  of  Ethiopians.  St.  Jerome  affirms s that  St.  Matthew 
preached  the  gospel  in  the  second  Ethiopia,  where  the  Apsarus  and  the 
port  of  Hyssus  are  situated  : “ in  altera  Ethiopia,  ubi  est  irruptio 
Apsari  et  Hyssi  portus."  But  the  Apsarus*  and  the  port  of  Hyssus 
are  near  the  Phasis,  and  belong  to  Colchis.  Sophronius,  an  ecclesias- 
tical writer,  in  speaking  of  St.  Andrew,  says  ‘ : “ He  preached  at  the 
greater  Sebastopolis,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  the  Apsarus  as  well  as 
the  Phasis  throws  itself  into  the  sea.  This  country  is  inhabited  by 
Ethiopians.” 


XCV.  151.  T teotphtcovra  cat  ireyraKotrta.  Five  hundred  and  forty 
talents.  The  former  reading  was  540  talents;  but  the  addition  of  that 
sum  and  of  the  sum  of  4680  would  make  but  14,220,  whereas  Herodotus 
says  that  these  two  sums  added  to  the  rest  made  14,560.  The  MS.  of 
Sancroft  has  oyiincovra  cal  orracoota,  though  this  has  been  struck  out. 
But  in  the  margin  we  find  the  numeral  letters  0OIT,  which  signify  9880, 
and  which  I have  not  hesitated  to  admit  into  the  text.  We  also  read 
in  that  MS.,  as  well  as  in  the  MS.  A of  the  Royal  Library,  ylytrai, 
instead  of  dvat,  which  appears  to  me  preferable. 


* The  Geographical  System  of  Hero- 
dotus explained,  pp.  295,  296. 

* Isidor.  Characenus  inter  GeogTaphitc 
vetcris  Scriptures  minores,  vol.  II.  p.  7- 

1 Herod.  III.  xci. 

2 Strabo,  XI.  p.  802,  B. 

* In  Catalogo  de  Apost.  Mat  this. 

4 Scylax,  Peripl.  p.  32.  Arrian.  Peripl. 


Ponti  Euxini,  p.  6. 

4 This  author  thus  styles  it,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  city  of  Dioscurias, 
otherwise  called  Sebastopolis,  which  was 
then  almost  deserted,  and  which  was 
situated  near  the  opposite  extremity  of 
Colchis. 
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[This  reading  of  the  Sancroft  MS.  has  not  been  adopted  by  Gaisford, 
being  manifestly  a corruption  derived  from  a gloss ; nor  would  the 
change  proposed  cause  all  difficulty  to  disappear  from  our  author's 
text0 

152.  To  bi  xpvtrioy  rpiotaiitKatrratnov  \oyi£<>ptvav.  The  gold  being 
reckoned  thirteen-fold,  i.  e.  multiplied  by  thirteen.  The  proportion  of 
gold  to  silver  has  varied  at  different  times  according  to  the  abundance 
or  scarcity  of  the  respective  metals.  It  was  as  thirteen  to  one  in  the 
time  of  Darius,  twelve  to  one  in  the  time  of  Plato  *,  and  ten  to  one  in 
the  time  of  Menander,  the  comic  poet7. 

XCVII.  153.  htifjart  fiir  ypluivTai  ry  airy.  They  observe  the 
same  customs  with  regard  to  the  dead.  I have  followed  the  correction  of 
M.  Valckenaer,  who  reads  ai/fian,  ‘ sepulture.’  That  of  M.  Wesseling 
bears,  in  fact,  the  same  meaning.  Sn-tp^tart,  which  was  the  former 
reading,  appears  unworthy  of  Herodotus.  It  were  scarcely  worth 
remarking,  that  people  so  distant  as  the  Ethiopians  and  the  Calatiae  ate 
the  same  kind  of  grain. 

154.  'A irvpov  xpvolov.  Of  fine  gold.  Of  the  pure  ore  such  as  it  is 
found  in  the  mine,  before  it  has  undergone  any  change  by  fire,  and 
which  is  naturally  fine.  Pliny  says  the  same  : “ hoc  (Heliocliryso ') 
coronate  se  Magi,  si  et  unguenta  sumantur  ex  auro,  quod  Apyron 
vocant,  ad  gratiam  quoque  vita;  gloriamque  pertinere  arbitrantur but, 
as  is  his  custom,  he  only  translates  Theophrastus  ; tvboZii  be  mi  iav 
tic  rod  'KXcioypvmv  * rip  ayQtt  artcpavovrai,  pvpip  patvuv  tic  \pvoiov 
airvpov.  Xp vaiov  aitvpov  is  a box  of  fine  gold,  in  which  perfumes  were 
kept.  As  this  gold  was  measured  by  the  chcenix,  it  was  probably  gold 
dust. 

155.  A tr)Koelas  ipnXayyac  ifiivov.  Two  hundred  blocks  of  ebony. 
“In'  tributi  vicem  Regibus  Persidis  e materie  ejus  (ebeni)  centenas 
phalangas  tertio  quoque  anno  pensitasse  JEthiopas.” 

Pliny  has  trusted  rather  too  implicitly  to  his  memory  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  blocks  of  ebony.  But  they  were  not  properly  trunks  or 
blocks,  but  thick  branches,  long  and  round.  $aXayyui,  says  Hesy- 
chius,  crrpoyyvXa  (vXa  tat  ovppcrpa,  round  pieces  of  wood  of  a cer- 
tain thickness.  The  scholiast  of  Apollonius  Rhodius1  defines  the 
phalanx  to  be  a long  round  piece  of  wood.  These  pieces  of  wood,  adds 
he,  served  to  drag  vessels  on  land  ; they  were  placed  under  them,  and 
the  vessels  slid  upon  them.  The  Latins  also  called  them  ' Phalangae.’ 
Nonius*  gives  the  following  definition  after  Varro:  “Phalangas 
dicuntur  fustes  teretes,  qui  navibus  subjiciuntur,  cum  attrahuntur  ad 
pelagus,  vel  cum  ad  littora  subducuntur.” 

0 Plat.  Hipparch.  vol.  II.  p.  231,  d.  3 Theoplirast.  Hist  Plant,  in.  p.  118. 

7 Jul.  Pol.  Onomast.  IX.  vi.  g lxxvi.  1 Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  XII.  iv.  vol.  I. 

vol.  II.  p.  1060.  p.  05<i. 

8 Plin.  Hist.  Nat  XXI.  xi.  vol.  II.  2 Schol.  Apoll.  Rliocl.  ad  lib.  II.  845. 

p.  244.  3 Nonius,  II.  725. 
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156.  ’E X&pavroe  oSovrac  peydXov c tiKocri.  Twenty  large  elephants* 
teeth.  “ Quos4 * *  Juba  cornua  appellat,  Herodotus  tanto  antiquior,  ct 
consuetudo  melius,  dentes.” 

These  teeth  are  of  a prodigious  size.  Lopez  * amused  himself  with 
weighing  several  of  these,  each  of  which  weighed  about  two  hundred 
weight.  Kolben 8 says,  they  weigh  from  60  to  120  pounds. 

XCVIII.  157.  Tout  aiptovm.  Which  they  catch.  M.  Wesseling’s  cor- 
rection opptvufitvoi  appears  to  me  proper.  ’Opptcvri)?,  in  Hesychius,  is  a 
fisherman.  M.  De  Pauw  reads  6p/ud>/ievoi, which  comes  to  the  same  thing. 
It  comes  from  oppua,  a line.  But  this  verb,  though  founded  on  analogy, 
is  not  in  common  use.  Perhaps  we  should  do  better  to  leave  the  usual 
reading  opfiewpevoi,  which  indicates  the  ardour  with  which  this  people 
pursued  their  fishery  ; but  we  must  read  bp/eedfievoi,  according  to  the 
Ionian  dialect,  and  the  MS.  A of  the  Royal  Library. 

158.  'Ev  vXoiuiy  ra Xapivtav  dpfieu>fievoi.  Fishing  for  them  from 
canoes  of  cane.  Pliny  adds 7,  a skiff  capable  of  containing  three  men.  In 
another  place  he  says 8,  that  the  canes  of  India  are  as  large  as  trees,  as 
may  be  seen  from  those  which  are  sometimes  placed  in  temples  as  a 
curiosity  ; that  the  space  between  the  knots  is  sufficient  to  make  a boat, 
“ navigiorum  vicem  praestant  singula  intemodia,”  and  that  these  large 
canes  grow  principally  on  the  borders  of  the  river  Acesines,  &c.  Cte- 
sias  *,  in  his  History  of  India,  relates,  that  those  canes  are  so  large,  that 
two  men  can  scarcely  encircle  them  with  their  arms.  “ In  the  Indies,” 
says  Diodorus  Siculus  ’,  “ the  parts  adjacent  to  rivers  and  marshy 
places  produce  canes  of  a prodigious  size  ; it  is  as  much  as  a man  can 
do  to  clasp  them.  They  make  canoes  of  them.” 

159.  ’E<r0»7ra  tyXoivnv.  Clothing  made  of  bast.  In  the  Greek,  * of 
phleos.’  This  phleos  is  a plant  found  in  marshy  places,  and  resembling 
the  bulrush. 


XCIX.  160,  KaXeoyrai  de  Uacutoi.  They  are  called  Padcei. 

Impia  a nec  srnvis  celebrans  convivia  mensis 
Ultima  vicinus  Phoebo  tenet  arva  Padaeus. 


This  people  is  the  same  with  the  Paedalians,  mentioned  by  Nicolaus  of 
Damascus,  and  who  * demanded  of  the  gods  only  justice. 

Major  Rennell 4 observes,  that  in  the  Sanscrit  the  Ganges  is  called 
Padda,  and  the  word  Ganges  is  only  an  appellative  term.  Hence  he 
conjectures,  with  much  appearance  of  probability,  that  the  Padaei  of 
Herodotus  are  the  same  with  the  Gangaridaj  of  later  writers.  It  might 


4 Plin.  VIII.  iii.  vol.  I.  p.  436. 

4 Histoiro  gdndralc  des  Voyages,  tom. 
V.p.  78. 

4 Ibid.  p.  190. 

’■Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  VII.  ii.  vol.  I. 
p.  372. 

" Id.  XVI.  xxxvi.  vol.  II.  p.  27. 


9 Fhotii  Biblioth.  Cod.  lxxiii.  p.  144. 

1 Diod.  Sic.  II.  xvii.  p.  131. 

8 Tibull.  IV.  Carm.  i.  144. 

4 Exccrpta  cx  Nicol.  Damasc.  p.  314. 
4 The  Geographical  System  of  Hero- 
dotus explained,  p.  310. 
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be  inferred  from  this,  that  the  Persians  had  extended  their  conquests  in 
India  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges. 

161.  Oi  fiaXitrra  oi  ofitXiovrts  crclvovoi.  Those  most  intimate  with 
him,  kill  him.  This  has  been  said  before  (xxxviii.)  of  the  Calati®,  a 
people  of  India,  who  had  the  same  custom.  This  is  so  barbarous  a 
practice,  and  so  revolting  to  nature,  that  one  is  almost  tempted  to  rank 
it  among  the  fables  imposed  on  Herodotus,  and  which  his  credulity  has 
transmitted  to  us.  Nevertheless,  very  respectable  travellers  assure  us 
that  this  custom  still  subsists  among  the  Hottentots.  “ The  custom*  of 
sacrificing  their  children  and  their  old  people  appears  the  climax  of  bar- 
barity ....  As  to  their  aged,  they  maintain  that  it  is  an  act  of 
humanity  ; and  that  at  that  time  of  life,  it  is  better  to  be  delivered  from 
the  miseries  of  existence  by  the  hands  of  friends  and  relations,  than  to 
die  of  hunger  in  a hut,  or  become  the  prey  of  wild  beasts.” 

[The  Hottentots  were  never  open  to  the  charge  of  cannibalism.  In 
exposing  their  infants,  and  putting  the  aged  and  infirm  to  death,  they 
chose  a hard  alternative,  hut  one,  nevertheless,  to  which  the  general 
misery  of  their  lives  lent  a show  of  reason.] 

C.  162.  Krtiyovm  ovSiy  Ifx^vyov.  They  kill  no  animal.  Nicolaus 
of  Damascus  * has  preserved  to  us  the  name  of  this  people : they  were 
called  Aritonians.  “ The  Aritonians,”  says  he,  “ never  killed  any  ani- 
mal, and  they  keep  vases  of  earth  enclosed  in  cases  of  gold.” 

Cl.  163.  M<£tc  ifHpaviic  lari.  Sexual  intercourse  among  them  is 
unconcealed.  This  infamous  custom  was  common  to  many  nations. 
[Such  were  the  manners  of  the  Society  Isles,  when  they  were  first 
visited  by  Cook.] 

164.  'II  yovn  Sc  avrijv  nine  tori  Xcvei)  AAXa  ytXaiva.  Their  seed 
is  not  white  but  black.  Our  historian’s  mistake  in  this  instance  was 
well  known  to  Aristotle 7 : “In  animals  which  have  hair  the  seed  is 
viscous ; in  others  it  has  not  this  viscousness,  but  in  all  the  colour  is 
white  : Herodotus  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  that  of  the  Ethiopians 
is  black.” 

CII.  165.  Mbppr)Kec  ftcyaOca  c%ovrc c Kvyuy  yiv  LXaooova,  aXw- 
7t ckcuv  Si  fii'Cova.  Ants  less  in  size  than  dogs,  but  bigger  than  foxes. 
These  animals  had  probably  some  resemblance  to  the  ant,  and  have 
hence  obtained  this  name. 

“ Indicae  * formicae  cornua,  Erythris  in  Mde  Herculis  fixa,  miraculo 
fuere.  Aurum  ex  cavemis  egerunt  terr®,  in  regione  septentrionalium 
Indorum,  qui  Dard®  vocantur.  Ipsis  color  felium,  magnitudo  zEgypti 
luporum.  Erutum  hoc  ab  iis  tempore  hybemo,  Tndi  furantur  ®stivo 

3 Histoire des  Voyages,  tom.  V.  p.  147.  7 Aristot.  Hist.  An.  III.  xxii. p.  812,  e. 

‘ Rxcerpta  ex  Nicol.  Damasc.  p.  510.  * Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  XI.  xxxi.  vol.  I. 

Stob.  Serm.  xxxvii.  p.  115.  p.  610. 
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fervore,  eonditis  propter  vaporem  in  cuniculos  formicis : quae  tamen 
odore  sollicitatae  provolant,  erebroque  laccrant,  quamvis  prmvelocibus 
camelis  fugientes : tanta  pemicitas  feritasque  est  cum  amore  auri.” 

“ Nearchus 9 never  saw  any  of  them  alive ; but  he  relates  in  his 
journal  that  he  had  seen  a great  number  of  the  skins  of  this  animal  in 
the  Macedonian  camp.  Megasthenes  declares  that  what  has  been  said 
of  these  ants  is  true  ; that  they  dig  up  gold,  not  for  any  love  they  have 
of  that  metal,  but  to  form  a nest  for  themselves,  as  our  little  ants  burrow 
under  the  ground.  He  adds,  that  these  ants  are  larger  than  foxes,  and 
that  the  holes  which  they  dig  for  themselves  are  of  a proportionate  size. 
The  earth  that  they  throw  up  is  mixed  with  gold ; and  hence  the  abun- 
dance of  that  metal  which  is  observed  in  India.  But  as  Megasthenes 
reports  only  what  he  has  heard,  and  as  I,”  continues  Arrian,  “ have  no 
better  information,  I think  it  best  to  say  no  more  on  the  subject.” 

Themistius  makes  allusion  to  this  account 1 when  he  says,  “ The  ant 
of  the  Indies  will  make  a great  figure  in  your  story.” 

The  small  degree  of  commerce  which  the  Greeks  had  with  India,  pre- 
vented them  from  obtaining  any  correct  information  as  to  this  animal ; 
and  their  taste  for  the  marvellous  induced  them  to  add  to  the  descrip- 
tion given  by  Herodotus.  Demetrius  Triclinius  * says,  on  the  Antigone 
of  Sophocles, — no  doubt  borrowing  from  some  ancient  scholiast, — 
‘ There  are  in  India  certain  winged  animals,  which  they  call  ants,  who 
dig  up  gold,’  Herodotus  and  Pliny  do  not  give  them  wings. 

Most  readers  will  be  inclined  to  look  on  these  ants  as  a fabulous  ani- 
mal. Yet  M.  de  Thou,  an  author  worthy  of  credit,  relates  that  Schah 
Thamas,  sophi  of  Persia,  sent  to  Soliman,  in  1559,  such  an  ant 
“ Nuntius  * etiam  a Thamo  oratoris  titulo  quidam  ad  Solimanum  venit 
cum  muneribus  : inter  quae  erat  formica  Indica  canis  mediocris  magni- 
tudine,  animal  mordax  et  saevum.”  [Busbequius,  with  whom  this  story 
originated,  has  been  much  misunderstood.  Speaking  of  the  Persian  mis- 
sion to  Soliman,  he  says  (Epist.  iv.),  that  it  brought  the  presents  usual 
on  such  occasions.  Among  these  usual  gifts  he  enumerates  strange  ani- 
mals, adding,  ‘ qualem  memini  dictum  fuisse  allatam  formicam  Indicam,’ 
&c.  Here  we  have  a mere  hearsay  without  reference  to  a precise  time.] 

CIII.  166.  'H  ktipjXoe.  The  camel.  See  what  Bochart  says  of  this 
animal  *.  When  iferodotus  says  that  the  camel  has  two  thighs  and  two 
knees  to  each  of  its  hinder  legs,  he  is  wrong  ; Aristotle  * corrects  this 
error,  without  naming  the  author  : he  even  furnishes  an  excuse  for  it, 
when  he  says  that  its  belly  is  considerably  raised  at  that  part.  M.  Ca- 
mus, however,  appears  to  have  read  Herodotus  rather  cursorily,  as  he 
makes  him  say  *,  that  the  camel  has  two  knees  on  each  fore  leg. 

9 Arriani  Hist.  Ind.  xv.  § iv.  * Thuanus,  XXIII.  p.  4<il. 

1 Themist.  Orat.  xxvii.  p.  337,  C.  n.  ' Hierozoicon,  pars  I.  ii.  ji  i.  p.  73 

2 Demetr.  Tricl.ad  Soph.  Antic.  1037,  * Aristot.  Hist.  An.  II.  i.  p.  770.  it. 

p.  178,  col.  1,  ex  edit.  Bninek.  6 Ariatnt.  de  Camus,  vol.  II.  p.  18o. 
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CIV.  167.  Oepporaroc  Si  ion  o ijXiOQ  to  IwOivov.  The  sun  is 
most  powerful  in  the  morning.  Some  traveller  had  told  Herodotus,  that 
when  it  was  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  in  Greece,  the  sun  was  vertical 
in  India ; but  had  this  historian  possessed  any  acquaintance  with  the 
respective  longitudes,  he  would  have  suspected  that  it  might  be  noon  in 
India,  when  it  was  nine  o'clock  in  Greece.  The  wonder  then  would 
have  disappeared.  But  what  shall  we  say  to  Ctesias,  who7  pretends 
that  in  the  greater  part  of  India  it  is  cold  at  sun -rise,  and  during  one 
half  of  the  day,  but  that  during  the  other  half  it  is  very  hot. 

CV.  168.  GvXdicia.  Leathern  bags.  * OuXaiaov  Si  ion  Seppartvov 
oaicidov • * The  QvXdmov  is  a small  leathern  bag.’ 

169.  Tone  piv  yvy  ipoevag  twv  Kapt)Xwv  cal  irapaXvtoQai.  The 
male  camels  are  now  loosed  off.  This  passage,  which  is  truly  difficult, 
has  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  MM.  Wesseling  and  Valckenaer.  Tn  my 
translation,  I had  adopted  the  opinion  of  the  former  ; hut  in  this  second 
edition,  I cannot  help  giving  the  preference  to  the  explanation  given  by 
the  learned  translator  of  the  Characters  of  Theophrastus,  M.  Coray,  in 
a MS.  note  which  he  has  been  kind  enough  to  communicate  to  me. 
His  opinion  is  as  follows  : “ Tove  piv  wv  inoevac  twv  Kapi'iXwv,  tlvat 
yap  ijoaova £ Qtiv  r< ov  6r)Xiwv,  (cat  irapaXveoOai  iiriXyopivovc,  ovk 
opov  bptpoTtpovc.  We  are  now  to  decide  what  is  the  meaning  of  the 
word  irapaXveodat.  Tf  we  give  it  the  signification  of  aoOevtiv  biro  too 
KOTrov.  the  sense  would  then  be,  ‘ The  male  camels,  not  running  so  fast  as 
the  females,  would  soon  be  exhausted  by  fatigue,  if  they  were  not  drawn 
on  by  the  side  of  the  female.’  We  often  find  it  in  this  sense  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  as  in  Genesis  xix.  11,  and  in  Deuteronomy  xxxii.  36.  Hesy- 
chius  explains  irapeXvOijaav  hy  iiodivpoav : but  I prefer  looking  for  the 
meaning  of  the  word  in  Herodotus  himself.  It  should  seem  that  this 
author  uses  it  only  in  the  sense  of  \wpi(eoOai , airooiraodat,  airoXeiireodat, 
‘ to  separate,’  ‘ to  remove  from,’  ‘ to  go  to  a distance  from,’  * to  remain 
behind.’  Thus  he  says  (1.  cxlix.),  that  Smyrna  was  separated  from  the 
zEolian  cities  by  the  Ionians : a<piu>y  vapeXvdrj  bird  ’I< ovwv.  III. 
cxxxvi.  ra  t pSaXia  irapiXvoe  twv  MpStxiwv  veCiv,  ‘ he  took  away  the 
rudders  from  the  Median  vessels ;’  that  is  to  say,  ‘ he  separated  them 
from  the  vessels  :’  and  V.  lxxv.  irapaXvopivov  Si  tovtIwv  too  eripov, 
KaraXeiirtoOai  eat  twv  TvvSaptSitov  rbv  crepov.  It  is  in  a sense 
very  nearly  bordering  upon  this,  that  we  find  it  in  Thucydides,  II. 

lxv.  rTtpu-Xije lirttpciro  rove  ’AOr/vaiovc  rijs  re  in’  abrbv 

opyijc  irapaXvtiv,  ‘ Pericles  endeavoured  to  divert  the  Athenians  from 
the  anger  which  they  felt  against  him.’  According  to  this  idea, 
therefore,  the  meaning  of  the  passage  in  Herodotus  will  be,  ‘ The  male 
camels  would  separate  from  the  females  (remain  behind),  if  they  were 
not  dragged  on  together  and  beside  them.’  ” 

r Ctcsifo  Indica,  § ix.  457.  See  above,  note  78. 

8 Etymol.  Magn.  voc.  0vXcnaoi’,  col. 
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[There  is  certainly  nothing  conditional  in  the  expression  used  by 
Herodotus.  His  meaning  must  be,  either  that  the  male  camels  were 
turned  loose  ; or  else  that  the  cords  by  which  they  were  fastened  to  the 
females  were  slacked  off  in  the  course  of  the  flight.  This  will  be  intel- 
ligible enough  if  considered  merely  as  the  embellishment  of  a fable.] 

CVI.  170.  Tn  ii  bircpta  ra  aypta  aitrbOi  ftpti  icanwuv  upia. 
But  the  wild  trees  there  bear  for  fruit,  wool.  It  is  cotton.  The  anci- 
ents called  it  ‘ byssus,’  and  sometimes  considered  it  as  a kind  of  linen, 
sometimes  as  a kind  of  wool  which  grew  on  a tree  in  India*.  “ The 
Indians,”  says  Arrian ',  “ clothe  themselves,  according  to  Nearchus, 
with  linen  stuffs,  I mean  of  that  linen  which  is  gathered  from  trees." 
Theophrastus’  calls  these  shrubs  ipiotpdpa  Scrbpa,  trees  which  bear 
wool.  Ctesias  says,  on  the  authority’  of  Varro,  that  in  India  there  are 
trees  which  bear  wool.  Pomponius  Mela  confirms  this4.  14  India,” 
says  he,  44  is  so  rich  and  fertile,  that  honey  drops  from  the  leaves  of  the 
trees,  and  wool  grows  in  the  woods.”  He  then  adds  that  the  Indians 
are  clothed  in  linen,  or  rather  in  the  wool  he  had  mentioned.  This 
author  confounds  linen  with  cotton,  the  former  of  which  was  unknown 
to  the  Indians. 


CV1I.  17L  Aiflarurbc  sni  epipi-t).  Incense,  myrrh,  <^c.  ’The 
tree  which  bears  incense  (i.  e.  frankincense)  grows  only  in  Arabia ; it  is 
found  particularly  in  that  part  called  Regio  Thurifera,  in  a province 
which  is  in  the  middle  of  Arabia,  near  the  Atramitie,  close  to  the  city  of 
Saba,  capital  of  the  country  of  the  Sabtei.  This  province  is  naturally 
inaccessible,  being  entirely  surrounded  with  rocks.  Here  are  found 
whole  forests  of  incense,  twenty  schoeni  long  and  ten  wide.  They  are 
near  the  Minsei,  who  inhabit  another  country,  through  which  the  incense 
is  brought,  and  hence  tliis  incense  was  anciently  called  * thus  Minaeum.’ 
For  the  Minsei  were  the  first  who  gathered  and  carried  away  this 
incense,  by  paths  almost  impracticable  *. 

Dioscorides’  says,  that  some  is  brought  likewise  from  Tndia;  that  the 
male  incense  of  Arabia  is  white  and  oily  within  when  broken,  whereas 
that  of  India  is  red  and  dull.  They  make8  an  incision  in  the  bark  of 
the  tree,  from  which  flows  a liquor ; this  they  suffer  to  fall  on  small 
hurdles  of  palm,  which  are  placed  beneath,  upon  the  ground,  carefully 
levelled  around  the  tree,  and  there  they  let  it  congeal : the  incense 
which  falls  upon  the  hurdles  is  more  pure  and  shining,  and  that  which 
falls  on  the  ground  is  heavier,  duller,  and  of  less  virtue.  As  to  the 
shape  and  appearance*  of  the  tree  which  produces  the  incense,  I find  no 
description  of  it  in  the  Latin  writers,  though  the  Romans  carried  on 


’ Poll.  Onomast.  VII.  lxxv. 

1 Arrian.  Indie.  XVI.  p.  582. 

- Theophraat.  IV.  p.  53. 

1 Serv.  in  Virg.  zEneid.  I.  640. 

4 Pompon.  Mela,  III.  vii.  289. 

II 


* Plin.  H.  N.  XII.  xiv.  vol.  I.  p.  863. 

* See  also  Theophrastus,  IX.  p.  105. 

1 Dioscor.  Opera,  I.  lxxxi.  p.  45,  a. 

8 Plin.  H.  N.  XII.  xiv.  vol.  I.  p.  C63. 
8 Plin.  ibid.  lin.  22. 
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several  wars  in  Arabia.  Even  the  Greeks,  who  have  spoken  more  fully 
on  it,  do  not  agree  amongst  themselves.  Theophrastus 1 2 3 says,  that  this 
tree  was  reckoned  to  be  five  cubits  high,  that  it  had  many  branches, 
that  its  leaves  were  like  those  of  a pear-tree,  but  smaller,  that  they  were 
the  colour  of  the  herb  called  rue,  and  that  the  bark  was  smooth  like  that 
of  the  laurel.  He  adds,  however  ’,  that  above  Sardis,  near  a certain 
temple,  one  of  these  trees  was  seen,  which  had  leaves  like  a laurel. 

The  incense  is  gathered  twice  a year.  The  first  incision  is  made  in 
summer,  about  the  beginning  of  the  dog-days,  and  the  incense  which 
falls  from  it  is  not  gathered  till  autumn  * : this  incense  is  the  whitest 
and  most  pure.  The  second  incision  is  made  in  winter,  and  the  incense 
gathered  in  spring : this  incense  is  red,  and  is  much  less  valuable  than 
that  gathered  in  summer.  Besides  that  which  falls  on  the  hurdles  or  on 
the  ground,  a considerable  quantity  of  the  incense  remains  attached  to 
the  tree*.  This  is  torn  off  with  instruments,  and  is  consequently  full 
of  fragments  of  the  bark. 

Pliny  asserts,  that  at  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Troy,  this  incense  was 
not  used  in  the  worship  of  the  gods.  “ Iliacis  * temporibus  ....  nec 
thure  supplicabatur.”  That  may  be  true  as  respects  Greece  and  many 
other  countries,  but  it  is  certainly  not  so  with  regard  to  Egypt.  In 
Leviticus  it  is  said  positively  *,  “ And  thou  shalt  put  oil  upon  it,  and 
lay  frankincense  thereon ; it  is  a meat-offering.  And  the  priest  shall 
bum  the  memorial  of  it,  part  of  the  beaten  com  thereof,  and  part  of  the 
oil  thereof,  with  all  the  frankincense  thereof ; it  is  an  offering  made  by 
fire  unto  the  Lord.” 

The  incense’  formerly  brought  from  Arabia  Felix  was  not  all  of  the 
growth  of  that  country.  Arrian  * says  that  it  came  from  Malao,  800 
stadia  from  the  gulf  Avalites.  On  the  south-east  coast  of  Arabia,  in 
the  environs  of  Kescheen,  Dofaar,  Meerbaat,  Haseek,  and  especially  in 
the  province  of  Schahr,  is  now  cultivated  only  that  kind  of  incense 
called  by  the  Arabians  1 liban,  or  ‘ oliban  and  this  kind  is  very  bad. 


CVIII.  172.  Ourw  Stj  ti  miXvyoi'iv  com.  It  is  indeed  so  prolific  a 
creature.  What  Herodotus  says  of  the  hare  is  strictly  true.  The  pro- 
digious fecundity  of  this  animal  has  induced  some  authors  to  believe  it 
to  be  hermaphroditical,  and  that  all  the  species  had  indiscriminately  the 
power  of  gestation.  This  opinion  was  for  a long  time  current ; but  is 
now  entertained  only  by  such  as  are  totally  ignorant  of  natural  history. 

173.  ’En-ucuitrictrai  pnvvor.  It  is  the  only  one  which  conceives,  while 
already  pregnant.  “ The  hare,”  says  Aristotle ',  “ copulates  and 


1 Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant.  IX.  p.  105, 
in  aversa  parte.  Plin.  vol.  I.  p.  063. 

2 Id.  ibid.  p.  106,  in  aversa  parte. 

3 Plin.  H.  N.  XII.  xiv.  vol.  I.  p.664. 
• Id.  ibid. 

8 Id.  XIII.  i.  p.679. 

8 Levitic.  ii.  15,  16. 


7 Description  de  l’Arabie,  par  M.  Nie- 
buhr, p.  126. 

■ Peripl.  Maria  Erytlir.  p.  6. 

8 The  GreekB  called  incense  \ij3avoc, 
and  with  the  article  o Xifiavoc. 

1 Aristot.  Hist.  An.  VI.  xxxiii.  p.  885. 
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brings  forth  at  all  times  of  the  year.  The  females  are  subject  to  super- 
fetation, and  bring  forth  every  month.”  That  is  to  say,  that  she  con- 
ceives, though  previously  pregnant.  This  however  is  not  peculiar  to 
the  hare,  for  the  rabbit  does  the  same  thing.  We  must  remark,  how- 
ever, that  the  rabbit  was  known  to  the  Greeks  only  at  a very  late  period, 
and  that  the  laaimovc  of  Aristotle  is  no  other  than  the  hare,  as  M.  Ca- 
mus has  very  ingeniously  proved  in  his  translation  of  Aristotle’s  History 
of  Animals,  vol.  ii.  p.  277  and  following. 

174.  XvyinflaWu  rp  reiciy  r«c  pi/rpac.  It  ejects  its  womb  with  its 
offspring.  All  that  Herodotus  says  of  the  lion  is  absolutely  false.  The 
lioness  usually  brings  forth  two  young  ones  1 at  a time,  never  more  than 
six,  and  sometimes  only  one.  The  lionesses  of  Syria  bring  forth  as 
often  as  five  times.  Aristotle  likewise  treats  as  fabulous  the  account  of 
the  womb  of  the  lioness  coming  away  with  the  young.  But  this  has 
not  prevented  Antigonus  Carystius  ’ from  seriously  repeating  the  same 
fable,  together  with  that  of  the  vipers,  which  Herodotus  relates  in  the 
succeeding  paragraph. 

M.  Camus 4,  in  his  notes  on  Aristotle’s  History  of  Animals,  has  given 
a very  interesting  article  on  the  lion  ; which  I recommend  to  the  peru- 
sal of  all  lovers  of  natural  history.  He  observes  that*  Bulfon  thought 
the  period  of  gestation  of  the  lioness  was  six  months  : a work  which  has 
lately  fallen  into  my  hands  remarks,  that  this  is  taken  from  Philostratus. 
Now  it  is  certain  that  Philostratus  does  not  say  a word  about  it.  But 
on  whatever  authority  M.  De  Buffon,  a man  whom  the  city  of  Dijon 
will  be  for  ever  proud  of  having  produced,  has  founded  this  opinion,  it 
is  now  ascertained  that  her  period  of  gestation  is  no  more  than  100  days. 
The  lioness  in  the  Botanical  Garden  (Jardin  des  Plantes)  of  the  king  of 
France,  was  covered  on  the  23d  of  July,  1800.  She  brought  forth  her 
first  young  one  on  the  night  of  the  9th  or  10th  of  November,  about  ten 
o’clock,  the  second  at  a quarter  before  eleven,  and  the  third  at  two  in  the 
morning.  They  are  born  with  their  eyes  open. 

CIX.  175.  Ei  iyiyovTO  tic  >/  ipveic  abroiai  virap\u.  If  they  were 
to  continue  as  nature  allows  them.  I read  with  M.  Reiske,  ti  Suye- 
vovro  tic,  &c.  ‘ If  they  lived  the  whole  length  of  time  that  nature 

assigns  them.’ 

176.  'H  airrtTai  rije  ceiprjc,  Kai  ippvoa,  ovk  avUi  irp'iv  av 

Siafayr).  The  female  (viper)  seizes  (the  male)  by  the  neck,  and  clinging 
to  it  does  not  relax  her  hold  till  she  has  eaten  it  through.  What  Hero- 
dotus relates  of  the  vipers  is  fabulous.  It  was  the  vulgar  opinion  of  his 
time,  and  of  a considerable  period  afterwards.  Nicander,  who  lived  at 
least  300  years  after  our  historian,  repeats  these  fables,  iu  his  work 

1 Id.  ibid.  xxxi.  p.  884,  D.  4 Histoire  des  Animaux  d’Aristote, 

5 Antig.  Caryst.  Hist.  Mirab.  xxv.  tom.  11.  p.  480  ct  suiv. 
p.  25.  5 Id.  ibid.  p.  485. 
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entitled  Theriaca  *.  Aristotle,  who  was  much  better  skilled  in  natural 
history,  mentions  nothing  of  the  sort  in  his  History  of  Animals. 

M.  Camus,  in  bis  notes  upon  this  work,  observes,  after  Charax, 
“ that  the  small  vipers 1 when  born  are  enveloped  in  a membrane  which 
opens  at  the  end  of  three  days.  Perhaps  these  remains  of  the  amnion 
have  given  rise  to  the  fables  which  we  find,  not  in  Aristotle,  but  in 
./Elian  and  several  other  authors.  They  affirm  that  the  young  vipers 
come  forth  from  their  mother’s  womb  only  by  tearing  open  her  belly : 
thus  avenging  their  father,  says  ./Elian,  whose  head  the  female  viper 
devours  immediately  after  copulation.” 

This  manner  of  explaining  the  fable  is  ingenious.  I only  regret  that 
he  should  have  said  that  the  female  viper  eats  the  head  of  the  male : 
according  to  ./Elian,  she  cuts  (i.  e.  bites)  it  off. 


CX.  177.  Ti)v  Si  kcktIijv,  i3ce.  The  cassia  (they  collect)  in  this 
way.  Andromachus  priscus  *,  in  his  Theriaca,  written  in  elegiac  verse, 
calls  it  Kacrarir).  But  Andromachus  junior,  in  the  same  receipt  in  prose’, 
adds  to  this  name  that  of  syrinx,  ‘ fistula.’  By  a tradition  which  has 
been  handed  down  from  the  time  of  this  Andromachus  to  ours,  says 
Galen,  those  who  prepare  this  medicine  for  the  emperor,  always  join  the 
name  of  ‘ syrinx’  to  that  of  * cassia.’ 

The  translator  of  the  Song  of  Solomon  calls  it  calamus.  ‘ Spike- 
nard 1 and  saffron,  calamus  and  cinnamon,’  &c.  The  cassia  of  Hero- 
dotus is  the  French  ‘ canelle.’  Modem  writers  have  been  led  into  error 
by  a resemblance  of  names  ’. 

The  xylocassia  appears  to  have  been  a branch  of  cinnamon  with  its 
outer  bark  ; unless  we  say  in  preference,  that  the  cassia  was  a tree  of 
which  our  cinnamon  is  the  bark,  and  the  cinnamomum  was  a tree  which 
is  now  unknown.  There  were  several  species  of  tree,  however,  which 
produced  cinnamon  ; the  most  esteemed  was  called  * ‘ Gizi,’  the  second 
* Moto,’  the  third  ‘ Arebo,’  and  the  fourth  ‘Daphnitis;’  but  doubtless 
these  were  all  varieties  of  the  ‘cinnamomum.’ 

[The  name  casia  or  cassia,  was  borrowed  by  the  Greeks  from  the 
Phoenicians  ; kasiyah  in  the  Hebrew  language  4 (of  which  the  Phoeni- 
cian was  a dialect)  signifying  bark  or  rind,  or  the  parts  broken  off. 
It  was  sometimes  written  in  the  plural  ‘ by  the  Hebrews,  and  also  by 
Latin  authors 8,  who  in  this  respect  imitated  no  doubt  the  language  of 
Eastern  merchants1.  The  rind  or  bark  of  the  cassia  and  cinnamon 
trees  rolls  up,  as  it  dries,  into  a tubular  form  ; and  to  this  circumstance 


* Nicandri  Theriaca,  p.  8,  ver.  23. 

7 Hist.  de9  Anim.  trad,  par  M.  Camus, 
tom.  II.  p.  834. 

8 Galen,  do  Antidotis,  I.  p.  428,  col.  2, 
ver.  17. 

9 Id.  ibid.  p.  434,  lin.  48. 

1 Canticles  iv.  14. 

1 Salmasius,  Exerc.  Plin.  p.  743. 


3 Galen,  de  Antid.  I.  p.  434,  lin.  40. 

4 Exod.  xxx.  24  ; Ezek.  xxvii.  19. 

1 I’s.  xlv.  8. 

6 Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  XII.  xix.  ‘cinna- 
monium  et  easias.’ 

7 See  Cclsii  Ilicrobotanicon,  tom.  II. 
p.  360. 
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probably  it  owes  its  frequent  association  with  the  descriptive  terms 
syrinx,  fistula,  and  calamus.  Hence  also  its  modem  Italian  name 
canella,  and  the  French  canelle. 

Galen,  in  describing  the  different  kinds  of  cassia,  does  not  say  that  they 
were  respectively  the  produce  of  different  trees.  The  name  of  the  first 
kind  that  he  mentions,  yi'fi,  may  probably  be  but  a corrupt  or  vulgar 
Arabic  form  of  kasiyah,  the  original  of  casia.  Daphnitis  is  a Greek 
name,  equally  applicable  to  all  the  cinnamon  and  casia-bearing  trees. 
Of  the  other  two  names,  porw  and  apti/iu,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  give  a 
satisfactory  account ; the  former  seems  to  be  African,  the  latter  of  Semi- 
tic origin.] 

CXI.  178.  To  Kivva/Moftoy.  The  cinnamomum,  <^c.  This  is  the 
name  * given  by  the  Greeks  and  the  Latins  of  the  lower  empire  to  our 
cinnamon,  which  is  the  cassia  of  Herodotus,  and  the  cassia  syrinx  or 
cassia  fistula  of  the  generality  of  authors.  But  the  ancients  by  the 
word  ‘ cinnamomum’  understood  the  tree  itself  which  yields  the  cinna- 
mon. “ Cinnamomo  says  Salmasius,  “ veterum  nullo  modo  con- 
gruit,  quod  non  erat  cortex  merits,  sed  surculus  plenus  ac  solidus  cum 
suo  cortice.”  The  ‘ cassia’  or  cinnamon  was  the  bark,  the  ‘ cinnamo- 
mum’  a branch  with  its  bark. 

We  see  from  this  the  absurdity  of  the  distinction  introduced  by  the 
barbarians  between  ‘ cinnamum  ’ and  ‘ cinnamomum.’  According  to 
them,  the  cinnamum  was  the  thicker  and  less  aromatic  bark,  that  of  the 
trunk  ; the  cinnamomum,  the  more  delicate  and  odoriferous,  that  of  the 
branches.  Several  different  kinds  of  cinnamomum  are  known,  distin- 
guished by  the  names  of  the  places  where  they  grow,  or  where  the 
traffic  in  them  is  carried  qn.  Yet  I doubt  very  much  whether  there 
ever  grew  any  at  Mosylon,  a promontory  and  port  of  Ethiopia,  in  the 
Avalitic  gulf ; but  as  a considerable  traffic  in  it  was  carried  on  in  that 
port ',  it  thence  obtained  the  name  ‘ cinnamomum  Mosyliticum.’  The 
best 1 is  black,  bordering  on  grey,  smooth  and  polished,  putting  forth 
slender  branches,  surrounded  and  divided  by  knots.  Besides  an  exqui- 
site odour  which  is  peculiar  to  it,  a flavour  may  be  remarked  in  it, 
approaching  to  that  of  rue  or  cardamum.  The  cinnamomum  of  the 
mountains  is  short,  thick,  and  reddish.  The  third  species  is  very  fra- 
grant ; it  is  black,  branchy,  and  without  knots.  The  fourth  is  spongy, 
white,  hollow,  and  gibbous ; it  easily  breaks,  and  has  a large  root. 
The  fifth  is  reddish,  and  its  bark  has  no  veins.  The  least  odoriferous 
of  all  arc  those  which  smell  of  incense,  amomum,  &c.  There  is  also  a 
bastard  cinnamon,  in  appearance  greatly  resembling  the  real,  but  with- 
out its  odour  or  properties  ; it  is  called  * Zingiber.’  Galen  says s,  that 

8 Salmas.  Exercit.  de  Ilomonymis  in  Hudson's  Geogr.  Mill.  tom.  I. 

IIvlos  Iatricce,  xciv.  p.  130.  2 Dioscoridis  Opera,  I.  xiii.  pp.  12 — 

» Id.  ibid.  14. 

1 Arrian.  Peripl.  Mar.  Erythr.  p.  7-  3 He  Antidotis,  I.  p.  433,  lin.  47,  &c. 
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all  the  different  kinds  of  ciunamomum  are  little  shrubs,  which  from  a 
single  root  put  forth  some  six,  some  seven  branches,  more  or  less.  Ac- 
cording to  Theophrastus,  Dioscorides,  and  Galen,  the  cinnamomum  grew 
in  Arabia.  According  to  Strabo,  it  grew  also  in  that  part  of  India 
which  stretches  to  the  south.  “ This  country  says  he,  “ being  as  hot 
as  Arabia  and  Ethiopia,  produces  all  the  aromatics  which  grow  in 
Arabia  and  Ethiopia,  such  as  cinnamon,  nard,  &c.”  We  cannot  doubt 
that  it  is  a tree,  or  shrub,  since  Galen  affirms  that  a chest  of  it  was 
brought  to  Rome  four  cubits  and  a half  in  length,  in  which  was  an 
entire  plant  of  cipnamomum  of  the  first  species.  Theophrastus  * says 
that  it  is  of  the  size  of  the  Agnus  Castus. 

This  author  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  very  accurate,  any  more 
than  Pliny,  his  perpetual  copyist,  in  making  the  cassia  and  the  cinna- 
momum two  different  shrubs.  “ Frutex  * et  cassia  est,  juxtaque  cinnami 
campos  nascitur.”  Cassia  is  the  bark  of  the  cinnamomum,  which  we 
call  cinnamon,  and  the  cinnamomum  is  the  shrub  on  which  it  is  found. 
This  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  unless  we  suppose  the  cinnamomum  to  be 
wholly  extirpated.  But  independently  of  the  improbability  of  this,  the 
Portuguese,  who  have  visited  the  country  where  it  grows,  attest  its  exist- 
ence, and  affirm  that  the  cinnamon  is  the  bark  of  this  tree.  But  there 
are  other  proofs.  Pliny  7 says,  that  he  saw  in  the  temple  which  Livia 
had  built  in  honour  of  Augustus,  on  the  Mons  Palatinus,  a root  of  cin- 
namon of  considerable  weight,  from  which  yearly  there  issued  drops 
which  afterwards  hardened.  This  agrees  perfectly  with  what  is  said  of 
the  root  of  the  plant  which  now  produces  the  cinnamon.  A liquor 
oozes  from  it,  which  becomes  hard  : but  the  making  of  incisions  in  the 
root  is  forbidden,  because  they  destroy  the  plant.  But  if  this  be  not 
deemed  conclusive,  another  proof  may  be  adduced  from  Galen,  which 
is  perhaps  more  so.  Although  this  celebrated  physician  was  convinced 
that  the  cassia  and  the  cinnamomum  were  two  different  shrubs,  he 
admits  * that  the  cinnamomum  resembled  the  best  cassia.  And  in  an- 
other passage  of  the  same  book  he  says,  that  the  cassia’ very  much 
resembles  the  cinnamomum,  that  it  changes  into  cinnamomum  ; so  that 
a cinnamomum  plant  has  been  seen  exactly  resembling  a cassia  plant, 
and  some  of  the  larger  branches  of  the  cinnamomum  exactly  resembling 
the  branches  of  the  cassia.  From  all  which  it  is  clear  enough  that  out 
of  one  plant  they  made  two  ; but  Galen  maintained  his  prejudices. 

Theophrastus  1 also  makes  two  different  shrubs  of  them  ; but  as  he 
gives  but  one  description,  we  may  conclude  that  he  likewise  has  made 
the  two  out  of  one. 

What  was  sold  for  cinnamon,  was  the  smaller  branches,  or  shoots  of 
the  plant  with  their  bark.  These  could  not  be  cut  off  without  exposing 
the  plant  to  perish.  Hence  the  scarcity  of  cinnamon  in  Italy,  where 

4 Strabo,  Geog.  XV.  p.  1018,  *.  8 Galen,  de  Antidotis,  vol.  II.  p.  433. 

5 Tlicophrast.  Hist.  Plant.  IX.  p.  107-  * Ibid.  p.  434,  lin.  18. 

6 Plin.  H.  N.  XII.  xix.  p.  669,  lin.  19.  * Hist.  Plant.  IX.  p.  107,  lin.  6. 

7 Ibid. 
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none  was  found  but  in  the  cabinets  of  the  emperors.  Pliny  attributes  ’ 
this  scarcity  of  the  cinnamomum  to  the  invasion  of  the  barbarians,  who 
set  fire  to  the  forests,  and  to  the  south  wind,  which,  he  observes,  is  so 
hot  in  those  countries  that  in  summer  it  burns  up  the  forests.  This 
may  be  true  in  some  degree  ; but  a much  more  extensive  cause  of  the 
scarcity,  was  the  cutting  away  the  branches  of  the  tree,  by  which  it  was 
exposed  to  perish  *. 

[Larcher’s  information  with  respect  to  these  aromatics  was  much  less 
perfect  than  that  of  Galen,  who  plainly  distinguishes  between  cinnamon, 
cassia,  and  cassia  syrinx  or  fistula  ; not  casually,  or  in  equivocal  terms, 
but  he  repeatedly  adverts  to  the  difficulty  of  discriminating  between 
cinnamon  and  cassia ; and  with  respect  to  the  difference  between  the 
latter,  and  what  was  called  cassia  syrinx,  he  observes  that  the  inferiority 
of  this,  which  he  represents  as  the  outer  bark,  was  obvious  and  well- 
known,  From  numerous  passages  in  the  writings  of  the  Greek  physi- 
cian, we  are  justified  in  concluding,  that  there  existed  no  broad  distinc- 
tion between  cinnamon  and  cassia,  as  would  be  the  case  if  the  one  were 
the  wood  and  the  other  the  bark  of  the  same  tree  ; but  on  the  contrary, 
that  they  resembled  each  other  so  closely  that  none  but  adepts,  relying 
on  taste  and  smell,  could  distinguish  between  them 3  4 ; and  that  both  of 
these  articles  were  brought  to  market  in  the  form  of  wood  (young 
boughs  probably)  as  well  as  in  that  of  bark  of  different  qualities. 

Galen  speaks  of  xylocinnamomum,  xylocassia ; cinnamomum,  cassia, 
pseudocinnamomum  (which  was  also  called  cinnamis),  and  pseudocassia. 
He  also  names  four  species  of  cassia,  and  alludes  to  different  species  of 
the  cinnamomum.  Among  those  various  kindred  products,  he  prefers 
those  of  a ligneous  character.  Xylocinnamomum,  he  says,  is  easily 
distinguishable  (from  cinnamomum,  no  doubt,  which  was  itself  hardly 
distinguishable  from  cassia),  by  its  woody  fibre  and  large  twigs.  He 
observes  in  one  place,  that  if,  in  mixing  a theriac,  cinnamomum  cannot 
be  procured,  a substitute  for  it  may  be  found  in  double  the  quantity  of 
cassia ; but  again  in  his  treatise  on  Substitutes,  he  makes  xylocassia 
equivalent  to  cinnamomum*. 

Botanists  of  the  present  day  are  acquainted  with  several  trees  (all 
referred  to  the  genus  Laurel)  which  yield  cassia  or  cinnamon  in  greater 
or  less  perfection.  The  L.  Cassia,  a native  of  India,  is  supposed  to 
be  the  cassia  of  the  ancients.  The  L.  Cinnamomum  is  peculiar  to 
Ceylon,  where  it  is  called  Kasse  Koronde  ; it  furnishes  the  cinnamon  of 
modern  commerce.  The  L.  Multiflora  of  India  closely  resembles  the 
true  or  Cingalese  cinnamon.  The  L.  Dulcis,  also  found  in  India,  is 
suspected  to  be  the  species  which  yields  the  sweet  and  highly  odoriferous 
cassia  of  the  Chinese  *.  It  must  be  observed  that  the  tree  named  Cassia 


3 Plin.  XII.  xx.  p.  6(i9. 

3 See  Antigonus,  Hist.  Mirabil.  xlix. 
and  note,  p.  84,  Beckmann’s  edit. 

1 Galcni  Opera  a Kuhn,  vol.  XIV. 
p.  257,  de  Theriac  A. 


s Galen.  De  Simpl.  Reined,  vol.  XII. 
pp.  56,70;  de  Theriacft,  XIV.  p.  257 
et  sen.  > de  Succedaneis,  XIX.  p.  732. 

6 Roxburgh’s  Flora  Indica,  vol.  II. 
p.  295. 
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Fistula  by  modern  botanists  is  totally  different  from  that  which  yielded 
the  product  anciently  called  by  the  same  name  r. 

Larcher,  though  habitually  enslaved  by  erudition,  is  at  times  capri- 
ciously disposed  to  revolt  from  the  authority  of  even  Greek  writers. 
He  doubts  whether  cinnamon  ever  grew  at  Mosylon  ; and  it  is  evident 
that  his  doubt,  though  expressed  only  respecting  that  locality,  extends 
to  Africa  altogether.  Yet  there  is  abundant  proof  that  the  coast  on  both 
sides  of  Cape  Gardafui  produced  drugs  and  spices.  Galen  says  that  the 
best  kind  of  cassia  was  called  by  the  natives  Mosyllon  *.  This  being 
the  native  name,  may  be  presumed  to  point  out  rather  the  place  where 
the  best  cassia  was  produced  than  whence  it  was  exported.  Arrian 
informs  us  that  a great  quantity  of  cassia,  with  other  aromatics,  was 
exported  from  Mosyllon  ; and  among  the  productions  of  Tabae,  a little 
south  of  Cape  Gardafui,  he  enumerates  cassia,  gizir  probably 

the  yi£i  of  Galen),  and  moto  #.  This  writer  proceeds  to  give  a mercan- 
tile account  of  the  coasts  of  Arabia,  the  Indian  peninsula,  and  Ceylon ; 
and  his  statements,  taken  together,  establish  the  fact,  that  in  his  time 
Europe  was  supplied  with  spices,  drugs,  and  aromatics  chiefly  from  the 
Eastern  extremity  of  Africa. 

It  may  be  thought  singular  that  Herodotus  should  attribute  to  Ara- 
bia the  sole  production  of  precious  commodities,  for  which  that  country, 
notwithstanding  the  uninterrupted  activity  of  its  commerce,  has  never 
since  been  noted ; and  which  were  supplied  to  the  Roman  world,  a few 
centuries  after  his  time,  not  from  Arabia  (as  we  know  from  abundant 
evidence),  but  from  the  opposite  shores  of  Africa.  In  truth,  this  pas- 
sage of  our  author  has  never  been  fairly  interpreted.  Herodotus  no 
where  confines  the  name  Arabia  to  the  peninsula  now  so  called.  Ac- 
cording to  him  the  Red  Sea  was  not  a boundary  of  Arabia,  but  a gulf 
entering  into  that  country.  The  tract  lying  between  the  valley  of  the 
Nile  and  the  Red  Sea  is  named  by  him  Arabia  ; he  speaks  of  the  Ara- 
bians above  the  Nile ; and  immediately  adjoining  to  the  odoriferous 
Arabia,  in  the  south-west,  he  places  Ethiopia,  the  furthest  part  of  the 
habitable  world '.  We  shall,  therefore,  make  our  author  speak  more 
consistently  with  himself,  and  more  in  harmony  with  subsequent  writers, 
if  we  suppose  that  the  cinnamon-bearing  Arabia,  the  remotest  inhabited 
country  of  the  earth  (a  characteristic  evidently  derived  from  its  conti- 
guity to  Ethiopia !),  was  no  other  than  the  Eastern  tract  of  Africa,  now 
possessed  by  the  Somaly,  who  are  probably  a very  ancient  offset  of 
the  Arab  race. 

The  increased  intercourse  between  Europe  and  India,  brought  about 
by  the  discovery  of  the  monsoons  in  the  first  century,  together  with  the 


1 It  is  described  by  Bruce,  Travels, 
&c.  vol.  VII.  p.  327. 

8 De  Theriacii,  vol.  XIV.  p.  257,  cd. 
KUhn. 

9 I’eripl.  Mar.  Eryth.  pp.  7,  H,  in 


Hudson’s  Geogr.  Min.  vol.  I. 

1 Herod.  II.  vii.  xi ; HI.  cvii.  cxiv. ; 
VII.  lxix. 

1 Compare  the  first  sentences  of  cvii. 
and  cxiv.  III. 
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general  superiority  in  riches  and  industry  of  the  latter  country  over 
Eastern  Africa,  gradually  caused  a complete  change  in  the  spice  trade. 
Eastern  Africa  still  furnishes  abundance  of  fine  gums  s,  but  its  spices  are 
now  hardly  known  ; yet  we  are  not  without  authority  to  maintain  that 
cassia  and  cinnamon  are  still  produced  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Empo- 
rium Aromatum.  Bruce,  speaking  of  the  cathartic  drug,  called  by  the 
moderns  Cassia  Fistula,  observes  * as  follows  : 

“ It  has  been  confounded  with  cinnamon  from  its  name ; that  is,  with 
that  bastard  kind  of  cinnamon,  called  by  the  Italians  canella,  which, 
notwithstanding  what  Bellonius  says,  and  before  him  Pliny,  grows  plen- 
tifully among  the  incense  and  myrrh  at  Cape  Gardafui,  the  Mosylon 
promontorium,  or  promontorium  Aromatum  ; and  here  only  the  distinc- 
tion obtains  of  mountain  cassia  and  that  which  grows  on  the  plain. 
This  second  sort  is  very  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Ceylon,  if  it  is  not  abso- 
lutely so  ; and  both  sorts  grow  in  the  island  of  Ceylon  likewise,  where 
the  canella  or  zelo  (xylo)  cassia,  that  is,  cassia  lignea,  grows  also,  of  a 
woody,  earthy  taste,  not  better  than  that  of  the  same  kind  which  grows 
at  the  cape  before  mentioned  ; and  I do  really  believe,  that  as  the  cin- 
namon tree  was  from  the  earliest  antiquity  declared  to  be  part  of  the 
produce  of  the  promontorium  Aromatum,  it  was  originally  brought  from 
thence,  and  planted  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  where  it  grows  in  some  part 
of  the  island  only  ....  I have  seen  and  compared  both  sorts  from  both 
places,  as  well  the  island  of  Ceylon  as  Cape  Gardafui.” 

It  appears  certain  that  the  cassia  of  Africa  was  known  in  Europe  long 
before  that  of  the  East ; but  we  are  not  therefore  justified  in  denying 
that  some  species  of  the  aromatic  laurel  were  indigenous  in  India 
also,  and  the  Eastern  islands.  Cinnamon  is  named  in  Sanskrit  dar 
Chini,  or  Chinese  wood ; whence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  at  an  early 
period,  that  spice  was  introduced  into  India  from  China : specimens  of 
this  precious  commodity  would  probably  reach  Europe  in  the  course  of 
trade,  and  it  deserves  the  consideration  of  etymologists  whether  the 
foreign  element  («»’)  in  the  Greek  name  cinnamomum,  does  not  point 
to  the  Chinese  origin  of  the  production  so  named.] 

179.  Ta  i/fXtic  and  <t>oi>iKuy  paOdyrtc,  Kiyvafiwfioy  KaXtofxtv. 
JVhich  we  have  learned  from  the  Phoenicians  to  call  cinnamon.  This  is 
the  true  meaning  of  this  passage,  which  Pliny  did  not  discover.  He 
makes  Herodotus  say  that  the  cinnamon  (cassia)  and  the  cinnamomum 
were  found  in  the  nests  of  certain  birds,  and  especially  in  that  of  the 
phoenix.  “ Cinnamomum  8 et  casias,  fabulose  narravit  antiquitas,  prin- 
cepsve  Herodotus,  avium  nidis  et  privatim  phoenicis,  in  quo  situ  Liber 
Pater  cducatus  esset,  ex  inviis  rupibus  arboribusque  decuti.”  Pliny 
did  well  to  treat  the  account  as  a fable ; but  he  should  not  have 
imputed  that  fable  to  Herodotus,  who  does  not  say  a word  about  it. 

J Travels,  &c.  vol.  VII.  p.  329.  Mens  Elcpluts,  Purclias  His  Pilgrims, 

4 Cnpt.  Saris  mentions  the  odoriferous  vol.  I.  p.  1140. 
gums  produced  at  Piluk,  near  the  ancient  1 Plin.  XII.  xix.  vol.  i.  p.  668. 
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The  authority  of  Pliny  has  misled  not  only  Statius  ”, 

Phariacque  exempta  volucri 
Cinnama 

(for  ‘ pharia  volucris’  is  the  phoenix)  and  Avienus  ’, 

Internis  etiam  procul  undique  ab  oris 
Ales  arnica  Deo  largum  congessit  amomum, 

but  also  Van  Stapel  in  his  commentary  on  Theophrastus  *. 

Pliny  had  certainly  read  Herodotus  too  hastily,  for  this  author’s 
account  is  perfectly  clear.  Neither  Suidas  nor  the  Etymologicum  Mag- 
num (under  the  word  k iva/iw/iov)  have  misunderstood  him. 


CXII.  180.  ayoy.  Ladanum.  The  ‘ ledum  ’ is  an  odoriferous  * 
shrub,  which  grows  to  the  height  of  two  or  three  feet.  It  is  amply 
described  by  Toumefort1.  Goats  browse  on  the  leaves  of  the  ledum, 
upon  which  there  is  a gummy  matter  that  adheres  to  their  beards  ’. 
The  peasants  carefully  collect  this,  with  wooden  combs  made  for  the 
purpose ; they  then  melt  it,  and  run  it  into  a mass  ; this  is  what  is 
called  ‘ ladanum’  or  ‘ labdanum.’  This  substance  adheres  not  only  to 
the  beards  of  the  goats,  but  runs  down  the  hair  of  their  thighs  to  their 
legs. 

The  labdanum  was  gathered,  in  Greece  and  in  Arabia,  by  passing  a 
string  several  times  over  the  surface  of  the  leaves.  “ Hujus  * pingue 
insidere  itaque  attractis  funiculis.” 

“ It  is  now  gathered  with  * a kind  of  whip  with  a long  handle  and  a 
double  thong,  which  is  passed  over  these  plants.  By  shaking  and 
rubbing  it  over  the  leaves,  the  thongs  become  loaded  with  a species  of 
odoriferous  glue,  which  adheres  to  the  leaves.  When  the  whips  are 
saturated  with  this  matter,  the  thongs  are  scraped  with  a knife,  and  the 
substance  rolled  into  a mass;  and  this  is  what  we  call  ‘ labdanum.’  To 
increase  the  weight  of  this  drug,  they  adulterate  it  with  a very  fine  black 
sand ; and  when  this  is  well  mixed  with  the  labdanum,  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  detect  the  fraud.  It  must  be  chewed  for  some  time,  to  discover 
whether  it  is  at  all  gritty,  and  then,  after  being  dissolved,  it  must  be 
filtered,  for  the  purpose  of  separating  the  extraneous  matter.” 

The  ledum  is  the  shnib,  the  labdanum  the  fatty  substance  which  it 
produces.  The  best  labdanum  is  that  which  is  fragrant,  bordering  upon 
green,  easily  softened,  and  which  is  neither  sandy  nor  mouldy,  but 
resinous. 


* Consolatio  ad  Flav.  Urs.  SUv.  II.  vi. 
87- 

' Descriptio  Orbis  Terra,  1 126. 

* Tlieophrast.  Hist.  Plant,  p.  984. 

9 Pliny  calls  it  a plant,  ‘ herba  but 
Dioscorides  a shrub,  Qajivoc. 

1 Relation  d’un  Voyage  du  Levant, 


tom.  1.  lettre  ii.  p.  75. 

2 Dioscor.  Mat.  Med.  I.  cxxviii.  p.  65. 

2 Id.  ibid.  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  XII.  xvii. 
vol.  I.  p.  666. 

* Toumefort,  Relation  d’un  Voyago 
du  Levant,  tom.  I.  lettre  ii.  pp.  72,  74, 
&c. 
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The  ledum  is  a species  of  cistus  ; and  Galen  * and  Dioscorides  * affirm 
that  labdanum  is  produced  from  the  cistus7,  to  cc  Kahoiipcyoy  \aSavor, 
il  aiirov  (i.  e.  W oOov)  yiyytrai.  Pliny,  according  to  all  appearance, 
read  in  cioaov,  as  he  translates ",  ‘ eder®  flore  deroso.’  This  is  the 
opinion  of  Dalechamps,  which  Father  Hardouin  should  not  on  such 
slight  grounds  have  rejected ; for  it  would  not  be  the  first  time  that 
through  negligence  or  haste  Pliny  had  fallen  into  error.  If  Kioto c,  or 
KioOot,  was  said,  as  in  the  passages  cited  of  Galen  and  Dioscorides,  it 
appears  that  kioooc  was  said  also,  from  the  following  verse  5 of  Rufus  of 
Ephesus ; 

K toaov  aydijl ttoq  inilptyai  & Kpa  TreVijXa. 

181.  To  KaXiovoi  'Apd/3ioi  Xdiavov.  Which  the  Arabs  call  ladanon. 
The  Arabs  called  it  ‘ ladan  as  M.  Wesseling  remarks.  The  Greeks 
added  the  syllable  ‘ on,’  in  conformity  with  the  genius  of  their  language. 
[From  labdanon  we  have  made  laudanum  ; though  this  name  has  passed 
to  a different  drug,  labdanon  and  laudanum  resembling  each  other  in 
nothing  but  odour.] 

CXIII.  182.  Toe  oipa c ta-i  irijxyy  7r\a'roc.  Their  tails  a cubit  in 
breadth.  In  the  country  of  Yemen  and  of  Zeyla  in  Africa*,  says  the 
author  of  ‘ l’Histoire  des  Voyages,’  is  a sheep  whose  tail  is  as  broad  as 
its  buttocks.  It  is  seven  or  eight  inches  long,  and  resembles  a pillow 
without  comers. 

Between  Senegal  and  the  Gambia 3 are  seen  sheep,  the  tails  of  which 
are  so  large  and  so  heavy,  that  the  shepherds  are  obliged  to  place  under 
them  a little  car  to  support  them,  and  to  enable  the  animal  to  walk. 

What  is  most  remarkable  in  the  sheep  4 of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is 
the  length  and  thickness  of  their  tails,  which  weigh  between  15  and  20 
pounds. 

This  singularity  does  not  constitute  them  a different  species  of  sheep, 
but  is  attributable  to  the  climate  and  the  pasturage.  The  English  * 
carried  eight  ewes  to  Table  Island : Admiral  Spilberg  killed  seven  of 
them  ; the  eighth  was  afterwards  killed  by  Admiral  Matelief,  a Dutch- 
man. It  was  so  prodigiously  fat,  that  its  tail  was  25  inches  thick,  and 
weighed  19  pounds. 

[Barthema  relates  *,  that  on  the  road  to  Sana,  the  capital  of  Yemen,  he 
saw  sheep,  the  tails  of  which  weighed  44  pounds ; they  were  so  fat,  he 
adds,  that  they  were  hardly  able  to  walk.  At  Zeyla,  on  the  opposite 


‘ Galen,  de  Simp.  Medic.  Virtute, 
VII.  p.  91. 

0 liioscor.  I.  cxxviii. 

7 Galen. de  Simp.  Medic.  Virtute,  VII. 
p.  91. 

* Plin.  Hist.  Nnt.  XII.  xvii.  vol.  I. 

p.  886. 

• Galen,  de  Comp.  Med.  I.  p.  100. 


lin.  t). 

1 OI.  Celsii  Hierobotan.  pars  i.  p.  2(14. 
7 Hist.  G<fn.  des  Voyages,  tom.  V. 
p.  214. 

3 Id.  ibid.  tom.  III.  p.  297* 

1 Id.  ibid.  tom.  V.  p.  189. 

5 Id.  ibid.  tom.  VIII.  p.  354. 

4 Ramusio,  tom.  I.  fol.  155,  a and  e. 
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shore,  he  saw  two  remarkable  kinds  of  sheep,  one  with  a broad  tail 
weighing  25  pounds,  the  other  with  a tail  a yard  long,  and  curled  up- 
wards. The  story  of  European  sheep  acquiring  large  tails  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  is,  we  believe,  without  foundation.] 

CXIV.  183.  'Ekefavrac  &p<pt\a<ptar.  Enormous  elephants.  In  the 
Ionian  Lexicon  of  zEmilius  Portus,  may  be  found  the  reasons  which 
have  induced  me  so  to  translate  &pi)>i\a<j>iie. 

CXV.  184.  OSrt  tyoiye  ivliicopai  TlpiSaro*'  riva  Kakitodat  -npo c 
fiapfiapw  Torapov.  I do  not  believe  that  there  is  a river  called  by  the 
barbarians  Eridanus,  fyc.  The  Abbe  Bellanger  thought  that  Herodotus 
meant  to  speak  of  the  Eridanus,  a river  of  Italy’,  as  to  which  this 
historian  confesses  his  ignorance.  Pliny  * was  of  the  same  opinion  ; but 
considers  it  as  astonishing  that  Herodotus  should  assert,  that  notwith- 
standing all  his  researches,  he  had  never  met  with  any  one  who  had 
seen  that  river ; whereas  that  historian  had  passed  part  of  his  life  at 
Thurium,  in  Graecia  Magna.  “ Auctor  ille  (Herodotus)  historiam  con- 
didit  Thuriis  in  Italia.  Quo  magis  mirum  est,  quod  eidem  credimus, 
qui  Padum  amnem  vidisset,  neminem  ad  id  tempus  Asias  Grasciseque, 
aut  sibi  cognitum."  This  might  have  proved  both  to  Pliny  and 
M.  Bellanger,  that  our  historian  alluded  to  another  Eridanus. 

Herodotus  cannot  believe  what  has  been  told  him  of  this  river  Eri- 
danus, from  which  the  amber  comes,  because  the  word  Eridanus  is 
Greek.  He  did  not  reflect  that  the  real  name  of  the  river  might  have 
been  changed  in  passing  through  many  mouths,  and  that  the  Greeks,  in 
adopting  it,  had  given  to  it  a Greek  form,  as  they  have  to  so  many  other 
words.  This  Eridanus  is,  and  can  be  no  other  than  the  Rhodanus, 
which  flows  into  the  Vistula  near  Dantzic.  A considerable  quantity  of 
amber  is  still  found  on  those  shores  8. 

185.  Ovrc  vi/cov q otCa  KaooireptCac  iovoaq.  Nor  do  I know  of  the 
existence  of  the  islands  called  Cassiterides.  The  Phoenicians  were  the 
only  people  who  carried  on  commerce  with  these  islands.  As  it  was  of 
great  importance  to  them,  they  very  carefully  concealed  the  situation  of 
them,  lest  other  nations  should  wish  to  share  the  profits  of  the  trade. 
And  hence,  when  they  had  any  occasion  to  mention  them,  they  spoke 
very  obscurely.  Herodotus,  who  lived  at  a time  when  the  Phoenicians 
monopolized  this  commerce,  could  never,  even  in  Phoenicia  itself,  dis- 
cover anything  satisfactory  as  to  these  islands,  and  he  therefore  consi- 
dered himself  authorized  to  treat  them  as  altogether  fabulous.  The 
islands  were  nevertheless  in  existence,  and  it  appears  that  they  are  the 
same  as  the  Scilly  Isles  j but  as  the  Phoenicians  procured  tin  from  Bri- 

7 Essais  do  Critique,  &c.  p.  292.  8 See  Rennell’s  Geogr.  Syut.  of  Hero- 

• I’lin.  Hist.  Nat.  XII.  iv.  vol.  I.  dotus,  p.  35. 

P-  «57. 
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tain  likewise,  they  seem  to  have  comprised  that  island,  too,  under  the 
same  name. 

CXVI.  186.  [IIpoc  ft  aperov  rijc  Evpwjri/j  ttoXXJ  n nXiiaroc 
Xpvou c tyaii'trai  tur.  /a  <Ae  nort/i  0/  Europe  there  appears  to  he  the 
greatest  abundance  of  gold.  Our  author  acknowledges  that  he  does  not 
know  how  this  abundant  gold  is  procured.  He  proceeds  then  to  speak 
of  the  Griffons  and  Arimasps,  respecting  whom  we  shall  find  more  here- 
after ’.  Heeren,  followed  by  all  the  recent  commentators  on  Herodotus, 
supposes * that  the  gold  mines  here  alluded  to,  must  be  those  of  the 
Altai  mountains,  the  name  of  which  means  ‘ golden.’  The  Altai  chain, 
however,  is  neither  in  Europe  nor  in  the  north,  but  in  the  heart  of  Asia. 
The  recent  discovery  of  gold  in  the  Uralian  mountains  3,  suggests  a more 
natural  explanation  of  our  author’s  statement.] 

CXVII.  187.  Tor  pty  yap  \eipwra  !)<<  6 Attic.  In  winter  it 
rains.  In  the  Greek,  “in  winter,  the  god  (Jupiter)  rains.”  Such  was 
the  usual  form  of  expression.  Tt  yap  o Zivg  rrviti ; ‘ What  weather  is 
it 4 ?’  Xti  Ztvc  aXXoea  piv  rriXti  a'Wpio  c,  dXXoca  f’  vet,  ‘Sometimes 
it  rains,  and  sometimes  it  is  fine  *.’ 

CXVIII.  188.  Kat  o ayytXtgtpopoc.  And  the  message-bearer. 
This  was  one  of  the  most  honourable  and  important  offices  of  the  Per- 
sian court.  Herodotus  Ionically  calls  it  utyyiXtptpbpoc  : it  was  properly 
termed  tiaayytXtvc,  introducer,  and  Herodotus  himself,  two  lines  before, 
had  used  the  word  InayyaXai.  This  post  was  undoubtedly  the  second  in 
the  empire.  Tithraustes,  who  held  it,  occupied,  according  to  Cornelius 
Nepos *,  the  second  rank.  This  author,  it  is  true,  does  not  name  the 
office ; but  ASlian  supplies  his  deficiency.  This  Tithraustes  was  the 
person  who  presented  communications  to  the  king 7,  and  introduced 
those  who  desired  an  audience,  o rac  ayyiXiag  ii  a >copt£  toy  rip  ftaaXu, 
1 at  rovg  biopirovc  tiaaywy. 

CXIX.  189.  'Avi)p  piv  poi  av  aXXuc  yivotro.  I may  find  another 
husband,  Spc.  This  seems  a singular  sentiment ; it  was  however  a very 
general  one  in  the  age  of  Herodotus,  and  stamped  by  universal  appro- 
bation, as  we  find  that  Sophocles  had  not  hesitated  to  put  into  the  mouth 
of  Antigone,  “ After*  the  death  of  a husband,  auother  may  replace  him  : 
the  birth  of  a son  may  compensate  for  him  that  is  gone  : but  when  the 
authors  of  our  days  are  hid  in  the  tomb,  we  can  no  more  look  for  the 
birth  of  a brother.”  When  an  opinion  of  any  sort  is  generally  received 
by  a people,  and  is  looked  on  as  an  undoubted  truth,  a tragic  author 

1 Herod.  IV.  xxvii.  5 Throe . Idyll,  iv.  43. 

* Idecn,  I.  i.  p.  !)3.  6 Com.  Nepos  in  Conone,  iii.  p.  251. 

* Rose,  Reise  nach  dem  Ural,  1837.  7 /Kliani  Var.  Hist.  I.  xxi. 

4 Aristoph.  Av.  1501.  8 Sophoclis  Antig.  909. 
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may  fairly  appropriate  it,  without  exposing  himself  to  censure.  I can- 
not therefore  sanction  the  reproach  which  one  of  our  best  writers 9 levels 
at  Sophocles  on  this  account. 

CXX.  190.  'Opotrric.  Orcetes.  The  word  is  written  Orcetes.  But 
Dio  Chrysostom  *,  who  relates  the  same  story,  calls  him  Orontes ; and 
as  this  last  name  is  more  common  amongst  the  Persians  than  the  other, 
I have  little  doubt  that  it  is  the  true  one. 

191.  ’Eirl  tuv  /3ai7i\ijoQ  Ovpttvv.  At  the  court.  There  is  in  the 
Greek,  * at  the  door  of  the  king.’  The  great  lords  attended  at  the  door 
of  the  king  in  Persia.  This  custom,  established  by  Cyrus,  subsisted  as 
long  as  the  monarchy,  and  still  does  in  Turkey,  where  the  court  is  called 
the  Ottoman  Porte. 


CXXI.  192.  'Avacptovra  rov  Ttfiov.  Anacreon  of  Teas.  It  is  not 
at  all  surprising  to  see  at  the  court  of  a tyrant  a poet  who  perpetually 
celebrates  love  and  wine.  His  verses  are  full  of  the  praises  of  Poly- 
crates. That  prince  being  dead,  Hipparchus,  tyrant  of  Athens,  sent  a 
galley  of  fifty  oars  to  fetch  Anacreon  *.  He  remained  at  Athens  till 
the  death  of  that  tyrant,  by  whom  he  was  loaded  with  honours  and 
favours.  What  a contrast  with  the  conduct  of  Pythagoras  ! That  philo- 
sopher ",  perceiving  that  tyranny  was  about  to  be  introduced  into  Samos, 
travelled  to  Egypt  and  Babylon  to  pursue  his  studies.  Finding,  on  his 
return  to  his  country,  that  the  tyranny  still  subsisted  there,  he  set  sail 
for  Italy,  where  he  ended  his  days. 


CXXII.  193.  MiVwoc  rt  rov  Kvuacriov.  Minos  of  Cnossvs.  The 
Lydians  ‘,  the  Rhodians,  the  Phrygians,  the  Phoenicians,  the  Egyptians, 
the  Milesians,  the  Carians,  &c.  possessed,  it  is  true,  the  empire  of  the 
sea ; but  the  passage  of  Herodotus  relates  only  to  princes  and  tyrants, 
as  has  been  judiciously  remarked  by  M.  Wesseling. 

What  Herodotus  says  of  the  superiority  of  Minos  on  the  sea,  is  con- 
firmed by  Thucydides  ‘ and  by  Diodorus  Siculus  ; the  latter  of  whom 
says,  in  express  terms8,  that  he  was  the  first  of  the  Greeks  who  ren- 
dered himself  master  of  the  sea. 

As  to  Polycrates,  the  testimony  of  Herodotus  is  supported  both  by 
Thucydides’  and  by  Strabo". 

194.  T/jc  <St  dv0pwjrijtijc  \eyopevqc  ytvtijt.  But  as  to  what  are 
called  the  historical  times.  This  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  passage,  as 
has  been  well  explained  by  Scaliger9.  ’ArOpunrtjit]  ytvti),  the  times  of 
men,  true  and  historical,  are  opposed  to  pvOirt),  the  fabulous  times. 


9 Barthdlemy,  Voy.  du  Jeune  Ana- 
charse,  tom.  IV.  p.  65. 

1 Dio  Chrysost.  Orat.  xvii.  p.  251. 

* Plato,  Hipparch.  vol.  II.  p.  228,  c. 

3 Strabo,  XIV.  p.  945,  c. 

4 Causabon  ad  Polyb.  p.  182. 


5 Thucyd.  I.  iv.  p.  5. 

6 Diod.  Sic.  IV.  lx.  vok  I.  p.  304. 

7 Thucyd.  I.  xiii.  p.  12. 

8 Strabo,  XIV.  p.  945,  b. 

9 Canon.  Jsag.  III.  pars  ii.  p.  278. 
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CXXIII.  195.  Adpvanac  oktui  irXijpuiuac  \idui y.  Having  filled 
eight  chests  with  stones.  Hannibal  made  use  of  a similar  stratagem  to 
escape  from  the  danger  with  which  he  was  threatened  by  the  cupidity  of 
the  Gortynians.  He  filled  some  amphorae  with  lead the  surface  of 
which  he  overlaid  with  gold  and  silver,  and  placed  them,  in  presence  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  country,  in  the  temple  of  Diana,  as  if  he  had  entrusted 
to  them  his  whole  fortune. 

19C.  KaraciiaaQ  Sc  rdc  Xdpvaxac.  Having  fastened  the  chests  with 
a knot.  Before  the  use  of  locks,  it  was  the  custom  in  ancient  times  to 
close  doors,  chests,  &c.  with  knots.  Some  of  these  were  so  exceedingly 
difficult  to  unfasten,  as  to  defy  the  efforts  of  any  but  the  person  pos- 
sessed of  the  secret.  Every  one  has  heard  of  the  famous  Gordian  knot. 
We  find  frequent  allusions  to  this  custom  in  Homer. 

A vr ik  ci Ti'iprvc  irutfia,  Qouic  S'  iiri  Stopoy  1t)\c 
II otnihoy,  oy  totc  piv  ScSac  ifipcat  icSrna.  Kipei)  . 

* He  immediately  closed  the  lid,  and  quickly  fastened  on  it  a compli- 
cated knot,  the  secret  of  which  had  been  communicated  to  him  by  Circe.’ 
“ This  knot,”  says  Eustathius 3,  “ was  to  all  appearance  very  secure. 
It  may  even  pass  for  a proverb  as  to  things  which  are  well  fastened.  It 
was  the  custom  of  the  ancients  to  make  use  of  this  kind  of  fastening. 
Keys  are  a modern  invention,  ascribed  to  the  Lacedsemonians.” 

It  is  surprising  that  the  Lacedaemonians,  whose  goods  were  in  com- 
mon, should  first  have  invented  keys  for  the  securing  of  property. 
They  must  have  greatly  degenerated  from  the  virtue  of  their  ancestors. 

The  account  of  Herodotus  is  so. brief,  that  we  can  hardly  discover 
the  reason  why  Oroetes  inflicted  on  the  unhappy  prince  so  dreadful  a 
punishment.  Diodorus  Siculus,  however,  acquaints  us  with  a circum- 
cumstance  which  throws  a great  deal  of  light  on  this  passage  *.  “ Orce- 
tes,”  says  he,  “ governed  Lydia  with  much  severity.  Some  of  the 
Lydians  fled  to  Samos  with  considerable  riches,  and  implored  the  mercy 
of  Polycrates  ; but  he,  in  the  sequel,  put  them  to  death,  and  seized  on 
their  riches.”  We  find  by  this,  that  Oroetes  did  no  more  than  take  a 
just  vengeance  for  the  perfidy  of  Polycrates. 

CXXV.  197.  "On  yhp  pi)  oi  SvprjKOvatu/y  ycvopcvoi  rvpayyoi.  If 
we  except  the  tyrants  of  Syracuse.  Herodotus  alludes  to  Gelo  and  his 
brother  Hiero,  and  especially  to  the  former,  who  having  attained  the 
supreme  power  by  unfair  means,  gave  -surli  examples  of  clemency,  mode- 
ration, and  magnanimity,  that  after  his  death  he  was  regretted  by  the 
warmest  lovers  of  liberty.  Iliero  protected  men  of  letters,  enticed 
them  to  his  court,  and  gave  them  a most  liberal  reception.  Amongst 

1 Corn.  Nepos,  XXIII.  ix.  p.  592.  lin.  47  ct  seq. 

Justin.  Hist.  XXXI I.  xv.  p.  596.  4 Diod.  Sic.  Excerptn  de  Virtut.  ct 

• Homer.  Odyss.  VIII.  447.  Vitiia,  vol.  II.  p.  557. 

* Eustatli.mHomer.vol.lll.  p.  1G03. 
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others,  may  be  mentioned  Simonides,  Pindar,  Bacchylides,  and 
jEschylus  *. 

198.  'ArokTeivat  it  piy  ovk  d£iu»c  djrijyt/osoc.  Having  put  him  to 
death  in  a manner  not  ft  to  be  told.  Oroetes  undoubtedly  flayed 
him  alive.  This  punishment  was  not  unusual  in  Persia.  See  M.  Wes- 
seling's  note. 

CXXVI1I.  199.  BncriXrec  Aaptioc  dwayopevti  vpiv  prj  iopvtfio- 
pitv  ’Opo/rta.  King  Darius  forbids  you  to  be  the  guards  of  Oroetes. 
“ In  common  * usage,  superfluous  negations,  such  as  ‘ I forbid  you  not 
to  do  this,’  instead  of  ‘ I forbid  you  to  do  it,’  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence.” 

Olympius  used  a method  somewhat  similar  to  put 7 to  death  Stiliclio. 

CXXX.  200.  Tt^rafitr,  tiriardptyot.  That  he  equivocated,  although 
he  knew.  The  meaning  of  the  phrase  is  the  same  as  if  it  stood,  k are- 
tptn'T)  re  rip  Sapeiio  re\va£tty,  Kai  eep  iirurrdptvov.  ‘ It  appeared  to 
Darius  that  he  dissembled  his  knowledge  in  medicine,  though  in  fact  he 
was  a physician.’  I doubt  whether  Wesseling,  who  has  done  so  much 
honour  to  literature,  has  seized  the  correct  meaning  of  Herodotus,  in 
making  rt\yd.^tiv  depend  on  iviordperos. 

201.  “Hjna  ptrd  rd  la^vpa  rrpoirdywy.  Applying  mild  remedies 
after  the  violent  ones.  “ The  question  concerns  a dislocation  of  the 
foot,  which  had  been  improperly  treated  by  the  Egyptian  doctors. 
Democedes  could  not  remedy  the  mischief  that  these  ignorant  fellows 
had  committed  by  beginning  with  mild  applications.  As  the  foot  had 
probably  been  ill  set,  he  was  very  likely  obliged  to  dislocate  it  again, 
and  this,  in  itself,  is  a very  painful  operation.  I am  of  opinion,  there- 
fore, that  tirxvpn  as  well  as  ijjria  both  relate  to  the  treatment  prescribed 
by  Democedes.  After  the  operation  to  which  he  had  been  obliged  to 
subject  his  patient,  pera  rd  ioyvpd,  to  soothe  the  pain,  he  administered 
some  narcotic,  ijirtu,  as  opium,  for  instance,  to  make  him  sleep.  Thus, 
when  it  is  considered  necessary  to  employ  powerful  remedies,  Hippo- 
crates advises  that  they  should  be  alternated  with  such  as  are  mild  and 
soothing,  that  the  patient  may  not  be  exhausted  by  pain  ; or  in  the  case 
of  external  applications,  that  the  part  may  not  be  inflamed  or  ulcerated 
by  the  continued  application  of  acrid  matter:  ap%6peyo c Ik  paXdaKihy 
t’c  ia^vporepoy  (I  read  tir\vp6repa)  rtXtvrgv  ce  audit  tc  pa\0aKa>. 
This  Greek  method,  which  Herodotus  means  by  ’E\X»/)'ii.oieri  Ippaai,  is 
practised  at  this  day  by  all  skilful  physicians.” — Coray. 

[Dio  Chrysostom  did  not  understand  fjma  tydppaKa.  to  refer  to  opiates. 
He  says 9 that  Demodocus  (Democedes)  cured  Darius  in  a few  days, 

5 See  vElian.  Var.  Hist.  IV.  xv.  p.  7 Zozimi  Histor.  V.  p.  344. 

359.  8 Hippocr.  de  Steril.  x.  vol.  II.  p.  023. 

8 Gregorius  de  Dialectis,  p.  43.  » Orat.  Ixxvii.  p.  653,  *. 
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Kara7r\arru/y  i'ai  karatorwy,  by  means  of  plasters  and  fomenta- 
tions.] 

202.  'Yirori/irrovira  Si  alriuy  tederi)  <pid\p  it  row  xpvirov  rijy 
OrjKrjy.  Each  (of  the  women)  dipping  with  a plate  into  the  chest  of  gold. 
With  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  the  word  inrorinrrouoa,  see  note  37 1, 
book  II.  : according  to  the  explanation  given  in  that  note  of  the  word 
inroTvvTiiv,  <j/id\g  inrorvirrety  means,  to  place  the  saucer  under  the  heap 
of  gold  pieces,  and  draw  it  out  as  full  as  it  could  hold. 

The  Greek  word  refers  to  the  office  of  the  cup-hearer  ; and  to 

form  an  accurate  idea  of  it,  we  must  know  what  the  duty  of  that  office 
was.  1.  A certain  quantity  of  water  and  of  wine,  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  wine  and  the  taste  of  the  guests,  was  poured  into  large 
vases,  which  were  called  ‘ crateres’  from  the  circumstance  of  the  mixture 
of  the  two  liquors.  2.  They  dipped  into  these  crateres  with  a cyathus,  a 
vessel  of  smaller  size  ; and  the  liquor  was  then  poured  into  the  drinking- 
cup,  which  was  called  ttwvpa.  3.  This  drinking-cup  was  presented  to 
the  guests  on  a utensil  which  they  called  ‘ phiala.’  The  * phiala’  was  a 
large  saucer,  salver,  or  plate ; I mean  a kind  of  flat  and  broad  vase,  on 
which  the  cup  was  handed.  4.  Cup-hcarers  who  were  dexterous  held 
the  phial  or  saucer  with  three  fingers,  as  we  find  from  a passage  of  the 
Cyropaedia  \ 

CXXXI.  203.  TpiVw  Si  irii  'Aflqyatoi  isarov  pviuiv.  In  the  third 
gear  the  Athenians  gave  him  a hundred  mince.  I suspect  that  this 
passage  must  have  been  altered  by  the  copyists.  Athens,  in  the  time 
of  its  greatest  splendour,  allowed  their  ambassadors  but  two  drachmae  a 
day.  Now  a mina  is  100  drachmae.  Nor  is  there  any  probability  that 
the  Athenians  ever  allowed  a pension  to  a foreign  physician,  as  we  may 
learn  from  Aristophanes  “ Can  there  be  any  physicians  in  a city 
where  they  are  so  ill  paid  and  so  despised  ?”  If  at  the  time  when 
Athens  was  so  rich,  it  allowed  but  two  drachmae  a day  to  an  ambassador, 
how,  before  the  Persian  war,  when  it  was  very  poor,  could  it  afford  a 
pension  of  100  minae  to  a physician? 

If  all  that  Herodotus  relates  of  this  physician  be  strictly  true,  he 
must  have  been  of  a very  mean  spirit  to  prefer  residing  at  Samos,  an 
enslaved  country,  where  all  who  lived  were  slaves,  to  a fine  city  like 
Athens,  for  the  sake  of  20  minae  more  which  he  received  from  the 
tyrant. — Valckenaer. 

M.  Valckenaer  might  have  made  the  same  reproach  to  Anacreon,  and 
indeed  to  all  those  who  prefer  the  favour  of  despots  to  the  charms  of 
liberty. 

CXXXIV.  204.  Avlayoptyt/i  yap  rip  auipart  ovravtiovrai  teal 
a<  (jiptyec.  As  the  body  grows,  the  mental  faculties  grow  also.  Honr.er 

1 Xen.  Cyrop.  I.  iii.  § viii.  3 Aristopb.  Plut.  407. 
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had  before  said “ My  soul  grew  within  me.”  Galen  has  imitated 
Herodotus  in  his  commentary  on  what  Plato  in  his  Timaeus  has  borrowe  d 
from  physic,  tsi/yi/irtic4  r£ iv  larpiicuv  iv  rip  T ipaiy  ytypappivmv  ; 
and  Eustathius  uses  the  same  expression  as  Herodotus  *,  only  substi- 
tuting for  ai  <j>ptvtc,  the  words  rijc  Aoyu-ijs  4/v\ijc  ai  Svvciptte. 

The  reader  will  perhaps  not  be  displeased  to  see  here  some  verses  of 
Lucretius  on  this  subject5 6 * 8. 

Praeterea,  gigni  pariter  cum  corpore,  et  una 
Cresccre  sentimus,  pariterque  senescere  mentem. 

Nam  velut  infirmo  pueri  teneroque  vagantur 
Corpore,  sic  atiimi  sequitur  scntentia  tenuis. 

Inde  ubi  robustis  adolevit  viribus  setas, 

Consilium  quoque  majus,  et  auctior  est  animi  vis  : 

Post  ubi  jam  validis  quassatum  est  viribus  aevi 
Corpus,  et  obtusis  ceciderunt  viribus  artus, 

Claudicat  ingenium,  delirat  linguaque  mensque, 

Omnia  deficiunt,  atque  uno  tempore  desunt. 


‘ We  see  it  (the  soul)  bom  with  the  body,  grow  and  become  old  with  it. 
A child  is  weak  of  body,  and  walks  totteringly : its  ideas  have  no 
greater  degree  of  strength.  Age,  as  it  fortifies  the  limbs,  ripens  also 
the  intellect,  and  increases  the  vigour  of  the  soul.  At  length,  when  the 
force  of  years  has  bowed  down  the  body,  blunted  the  senses,  and 
exhausted  the  strength,  the  judgment  totters,  the  mind  becomes  affected, 
as  also  docs  the  tongue,  and  all  the  springs  of  the  machine  give  way 
together.’ 

Aristotle,  who  will  scarcely  be  suspected  of  believing  in  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  says,  “ The  soul’  is  a kind  of  substance  not  subject 
to  corruption.  If  it  were  so,  this  would  be  especially  perceivable  when 
our  senses  are  blunted  by  age.  But  it  is  with  it,  as  with  our  senses. 
If  an  old  man  could  see  with  the  eye  of  a young  man,  he  would  see  like 
a young  man.  No  sort  of  change  happens  to  the  soul,  either  in  drunk- 
enness or  sickness.  The  vessel  that  contains  it  may  break,  but  it  does 
not  corrupt,  nor  is  it  subject  to  external  injury.” 

205.  Zv  Si  fioi  iirl  ti)v  'EX\d<5a  orpuriinaOai.  Conduct  an  expedition 
against  Greece.  Another  method  was  likewise  employed,  if  we  may 
believe  what  Dinon  says  *,  in  his  History  of  Persia  ; for  I cannot  doubt 
that  he  alludes  to  Darius,  though  that  prince  is  not  named  in  the  pas- 
sage. It  was  customary  to  serve  up  at  the  table  of  the  king,  says  that 
historian,  all  the  various  kinds  of  provision  which  his  different  states 
produced.  He  who  first  reigned  in  that  country,  thought  that  the  king 
should  use  neither  food  nor  drink  that  came  from  a foreign  land. 


5 Horn.  Odyss.  II.  315. 

4 Gali'ii.  de  llippocratis  et  Platonis 

Dogmatibus,  vol.  I.  p.  323. 

8 Eustath.  ad  Odyss.  II.  p.  1447,  27. 

• Lucret.  III.  446,  &c. 


' Aristot.  de  Anima,  I.  v.  p.  625,  c ; 
vel  ex  edit.  Sylburgii,  I.  iv.  p.  15.  lin.  10. 

8 Athen.  Deipnos.  XIV.  xviii.  p.  652, 
B,  c. 
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This  afterwards  became  a law.  A certain  eunuch  having  served  up 
with  the  dessert  some  Attic  figs,  the  king  asked  him  from  what  country 
they  came.  When  he  learned  that  they  came  from  Athens,  he  ordered 
them  to  be  sold  to  the  merchants  who  dealt  in  the  public  square,  till  he 
should  be  able  to  take  them  when  he  might  wish  without  buying  them. 
It  was  thought  that  the  eunuch  had  done  this  with  the  express  view  of 
calling  to  the  king’s  mind  his  projected  expedition  to  Athens. 

It  should  seem  however  from  the  end  of  this  passage,  that  Darius 
had  already  resolved  to  carry  the  war  into  Greece,  but  that  he  had  either 
forgotten  or  was  indifferent  about  it. 

CXXXV.  206.  O v rt  inepapwv.  Without  showing  much  eagerness. 
’Ejrirpe'xtu'  signifies  ‘ to  seize  on  with  avidity.’  See  the  learned  note  of 
M.  Wesseling  and  M.  Facius  on  Pausanias  (vol.  III.  p.  65,  note  18). 

CXXXVI.  207.  ’E*  pr]<TTwvt)Q  rijs  Aij/jocijetoc.  From  kindness  to 
Democedes.  The  old  reading  was  k cpijtmJj'r/C  rijc  Ai/poio/titoc,  which 
was  perceived  by  Valckenaer  and  Wesseling  to  be  absolutely  without 
meaning.  The  latter  substitutes  for  it,  from  a MS.  of  Dr.  Askew’s,  tV 
pijorui-qc  rijc  This  reading  I have  followed,  rendering  it 

as  M.  Wesseling  does,  ‘ ex  indulgentia  Democedis.’ 

CXXXVI  I.  208.  Toieri  aevraXoiat  tnaior  tovq  HUpaac.  They 
beat  the  Persians  with  sticks.  Some  authors  say  that  the  Crotoniats  * 
stripped  the  Persian  who  attempted  to  arrest  Democedes,  and  clothed 
the  lictorof  the  principal  magistrate  with  his  clothes.  From  that  time 
the  lictor,  in  company  with  the  principal  magistrate,  made  a practice  of 
visiting  every  seven  days,  in  these  very  clothes,  the  altars  of  the  gods  ; 
but  this  was  neither  from  luxury  nor  effrontery,  but  in  contempt  of  the 
Persians.  This  dress  was  purple  \ 

209.  Tow  jraXaiffTtw  Mi'Xuvoj  7]v  ovvnpa  xoWby  irapii  paaiXti. 
Milo  the  wrestler  had  a great  name  with  the  king.  Milo  the  wrestler 
obtained  the  prize  six  times  ’ at  the  Olympic  games,  and  seven  times  at 
the  Pythic.  He  died  miserably.  He  was  become  old,  and  had  for 
many  years  given  up  his  profession,  when  passing  along  through  a 
forest  in  Italy,  he  saw  an  oak  which  was  cracked ; putting  his  fingers 
into  the  crack,  he  endeavoured  to  rend  the  tree  asunder.  He  split  it 
half-way  up  the  trunk  ; but  the  wood  closing  instantly  upon  his  hands, 
prevented  him  from  withdrawing  them : so  that  he  was  devoured  by 
wild  beasts,  having  no  power  to  help  himself’.  A statue  of  this  wrest- 
ler was  shown  at  Olympia.  It  was  the  work  of  Damesas  of  Crotona. 
Philostratus  gives  a description  of  it  in  his  life  of  Apollonius 

9 Athen.  Deipnos.  XII.  iv.  p.  522,  c.  9 See  Pausanias,  VI.  xiv.  p.  48C. 

1 Ibid.  a.  * Vita  Apoll.  Tyan.  IV.  xxviii.  p.  1G8. 

9 Aul.  Gell.  Ncict.  Attic.  XV.  xvi. 
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CXXX1X.  210.  SvXoatov  6 AiaciOQ.  Syloson,  ton  of  AZaces.  Sy- 
loson  * had  been  allowed  to  remain  in  a private  station  by  his  brother 
Polycrates.  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  who  was  not  then  king,  desiring 
to  possess  a garment  which  he  had  seen  him  wear,  the  latter  made  him  a 
present  of  it.  When  he  became  king,  he  acknowledged  this  gift  by 
conferring  on  him  the  government  of  Samos.  Syloson  ruled  with  so 
much  severity,  that  the  island  became  a desert. 

Syloson  had  a son  also  named  vEaces,  and  who  after  him  was 
tyrant  of  Samos.  He  was  deposed  by  Aristagoras  of  Miletus  e. 

CXLI.  211.  "EtrrtAXt  n)v  arparti'iv.  He  embarked  his  troops. 
Srt'XXw  is  said  as  well  of  a voyage  by  sea,  as  of  a journey  by  land. 
Euripides  has  said7  oriXXeiv  trrparbv,  for  the  passage  of  the  army  from 
Aulis  into  Asia;  and  we  find  in  vEschylus ',  a<f  ovirep  na'ig  ip  tie 
trreiXae  trrparby  ‘laovwy  yijv  oi%t  rat  • ‘ since  the  time  that  my  son, 
embarking  an  army,  went  into  Greece.’  The  scholiast  says  very  pro- 
perly upon  this  passage  trrcXXw,  ttXcw. 

CXLII.  212.  Tiptvoc.  The  sacred  area.  It  is  the  consecrated 
space  around  an  altar  or  a temple.  KveXp  re  exeivov  rou  iepov  el  re 
repevo c,  tire  iepot  roiroc  airvXoc  earai 9.  ‘ Let  the  immediate  environs 

of  the  temple,  whether  ordinary  land  or  the  consecrated  space,  possess 
the  rights  of  a sanctuary.’ 

“ Fabius  1 scribit in  ea  pugna  Jovis  Statoris  asdem 

votam  ut  Romulus  ante  voverat : sed  fanura  tantum,  id  est,  locus 
templo  effatus  jam  sacratus  fuerat.” 


CXLYI.  213.  Tore  Bi<ppo<f>opevperovs.  Those  who  sat  on  chairs. 
Herodotus  has  before  explained  this  term  (cxliv.)  by  dpiirov c Oepevot, 
exarearo,  ‘ having  caused  seats  to  be  brought,  they  sat  down.’  Thus  rove 
Buppotpoptvpeyove  here  signifies  persons,  ‘ sitting  upon  seats.’ 

“ I am  not  satisfied  with  the  explanations  given  by  grammarians  of 
Buppotpoptvpe rovg  : they  explain  it  as  if  it  were  passive,  and  I think  it 
should  be  taken  as  the  middle  voice.  At qipotpopew,  * I bring  a chair,’ 
Bi<ppo<ftopeofiat,  ‘ I have  a chair  brought  to  me,'  or  rather,  ‘ I am  followed 
by  a slave  carrying  a chair,  of  which  I make  use  on  occasion.’  The 
chief  luxury  of  those  times,  known  even  to  the  Athenians  *,  consisted 
in  being  followed  by  a servant,  who  carried  a folding  stool,  which  he 
presented  to  his  master,  as  often  as  the  latter  wished  to  sit  down. 
Herodotus,  to  show  that  they  were  Persians  of  distinction  who  were 
slain  on  this  occasion,  says  ruir  Hepaeuty  rove  cappotftopevpeyovg  re  xal 


1 Strabo,  XIV.  p.  945,  D. 

0 Herod.  VI.  xiii. 

7 Eurip.  Ipliig.  in  Aul.  Cfil. 
* discliyl.  Pers.  175. 


9 Monumcntum  Aphrodisicnse.  Vide 
Antiq.  Asiat.  p.  154. 

1 Tit.  Liv.  X.  xxxvii.  voi.  Iir>  145. 

2 See  Kuhnius  ad  Var.  Hist.  iv.  22. 
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\6yov  irXcltTTOv  iovraq  ■ ‘ those  of  the  Persians  who  were  of  the  highest 
consideration,  and  were  followed  by  servants  bearing  seats.’” — Coray. 

I am  still  of  opinion,  however,  that  btippofoptvpirovc  signifies  no  more 
than  the  Persians  ‘ who  were  seated.'  They  were  persons  of  distinction, 
whose  seats  had  been  brought  undoubtedly  by  their  slaves,  as  we  have 
seen  before  (cxliv.).  They  were  seated  that  they  might  more  commo- 
diously  await  the  performance  of  the  treaty  which  had  just  been  con- 
cluded, and  it  was  they  who  were  massacred  by  the  infamous  perfidy 
of  Charilaeus,  who  broke  the  treaty. 

CXLVIII.  214.  ’E&i fipvZav  MaiavSpior.  They  expelled  Mean - 
drius  by  proclamation.  vElian  insists  that’  the  dispute  between 
Meandrius  of  Samos  and  the  Athenians  occasioned  the  war  between  the 
Persians  and  the  Greeks.  I think  that  he  must  mistake  between  Masan- 
drius  and  Aristagoras  of  Miletus,  the  last  of  whom,  by  the  bye,  had  no 
quarrel  with  the  Athenians.  It  was  rather  their  close  connexion  which 
occasioned  the  Persian  war.  Perizonius,  too,  is  in  error,  when  he  says, 
that  the  truth  of  what  ASlian  has  advanced  is  confirmed  by  Herodotus. 

CXLIX.  215.  Sayijvevffavrtc.  Taking  as  in  a net.  The  Persians, 
holding  by  each  other's  hands,  completely  surrounded  and  overran  the 
island,  whose  inhabitants  they  wished  to  capture.  It  is  this  which 
occasioned  Philostratus,  when  speaking  of  the  Eretrians  *,  to  say  they 
were  served  like  fishes,  for  they  were  all  caught  as  in  a net.  Our  author 
explains  in  another  place  (VI.  xxxi.)  the  custom  of  the  Persians,  which 
is  here  alluded  to. 

216.  ’Tbprjfiov  iovaav  uvbpaiv.  Without  a single  inhabitant.  Strabo 
attributes  this  want  of  population  to  the  severities  of  Syloson,  and  not 
to  the  excesses  of  the  Persians.  See  cxxxix.  note  2.  Both  may  be 
true.  The  island  may  have  been  repeopled,  and  again  depopulated  by 
the  cruelty  of  the  tyrant. 

CLI.  217.  O vcapci  kXiriimv  av  hpiovov  TtKtiv.  Not  expecting  that 
a mule  would  ever  bring  forth  young.  Mules  seldom  bring  forth. 
When  that  happened  in  ancient  times,  it  was  looked  on  as  a prodigy. 
Theophrastus  affirms,  as  we  learn  from  Pliny,  that  the  mule  commonly 
brings  forth  in  Cappadocia ; but  that  it  is  a peculiar  species  of  the 
animal s.  “ Theophrastus  vulgo  parere  in  Cappadocia  tradit : sed  esse 
id  animal  sui  generis.” 

CLIII.  218.  'Eireav  rrep  ijpiovoi  ritual.  When  mules  shall  have 
brought  forth.  The  particle  rrtp  is  not  wholly  superfluous,  as  has  been 
imagined  by  some ; it  adds  energy  to  the  expressions,  and  signifies 

3 Var.  Hist.  XII.  liii.  vol.  II.  p.  816.  3 Plin.  Ilist.  Nat.  VIII.  xliv.  vol.  I. 

4 Philostr.  Vita  Apoll.  I.  xxiii.  p.  29.  p.  470. 
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‘ mules  as  they  are,’  that  is  to  say,  when  mules,  barren  as  they  are, 
shall  bring  forth.  Ta  re  tnvytoven  Oeoi  irep,  “an  abode  feared  by  the 
gods,  gods  as  they  are 

CLTV.  219.  'Ayadoepyt'ai.  Noble  actions.  The  Greek  word  used 
by  Herodotus,  in  speaking  of  the  action  of  Zopyrus,  signifies  not  bene- 
fits but  noble  actions,  grand  achievements,  such  as  characterize  cou- 
rageous men  devoted  to  the  service  of  their  country,  whom  Herodotus 
calls  dripag  ayaOovc  ra  iroXepia  (VII.  ccxxxviii.),  adding  that  of  all 
the  nations  of  whom  he  has  a knowledge,  there  is  none  who  honour 
these  actions  more  than  the  Persians. 

CLV.  220.  Tac  Nu' /ass'  raXenpevag  rruXag.  The  gate  of  the  Nine- 
vites.  Nlvoc  signifies  Nineveh,  and  Ninog  an  inhabitant  of  that  city. 
See  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  and  Suidas,  under  the  word  NIvoc. 

CLVI.  221.  ’Eirt  ra  eotra  rwv  ’BafioXbiviur.  At  the  assembly  of 
the  nation.  The  Greek  phrase  signifies  either  the  assembly  of  the 
people,  or  the  assembly  of  the  senate  and  the  people,  or  that  of  the 
senate,  according  to  the  form  of  government  of  the  place  where  it  is 
called.  In  the  present  instance,  it  appears  to  apply  to  the  second  inter- 
pretation. 

CLIX.  222.  ’Ejt£<  re  erparnee.  Darius  after  he  had  made  himself 
master.  “ Xerxes  irritated  against  the  Babylonians  who  had  revolted, 
forbade  them,  when  he  had  re-conquered  them,  to  carry  arms,  and  com- 
manded them  to  amuse  themselves  with  songs,  musical  instruments, 
and  the  commerce  of  lewd  women,  &c.” 

The  Babylonians  did  not  revolt  under  Xerxes.  Plutarch  has  pre- 
ferred following  the  account  of  Ctesias  * to  that  of  Herodotus,  whom  he 
did  not  like ; and  yet,  with  singular  inconsistency,  he  had  related,  in 
the  preceding  page,  the  revolt  and  the  taking  of  Babylon  in  the  same 
» manner  as  Herodotus.  Be  this  as  it  may,  after  the  reduction  of  Baby- 
lon, the  kings  of  Persia  took  up  their  residence  alternately  in  three  great 
cities;  they  passed’  the  winter  in  Babylon,  the  summer  in  Media, 
(doubtless  at  Ecbatana,)  and  the  finest  part  of  the  spring  in  Susa. 

CLX.  223.  rioXXaicic  be  Aaptiov  Xeyerai  yviipejv  ryrSe  a—uc  elaaOai. 
Darius  is  said  to  have  expressed  the  following  opinion.  “ Darius  hav- 
ing opened  a large  1 pomegranate,  some  one  asked  him  of  what  he  would 
wish  to  be  possessed  in  numbers  equal  to  the  grains  of  that  fruit ; to 

6 Horn.  II.  xx.  G5.  See  Hoogeven,  * Ctesias  Persica,  xxii. 

Doct.  Part.  Gr.  xliv.  § iii.  p.  1048.  * Plutarch,  de  Exsilio,  p.  604,  c. 

7 Plut.  Apophth.  p.  4.  edit.  Maittairii,  1 Id.  Apophthegm,  p.  3. 

Lond.  1741,  4to. 
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■which  he  answered  : of  Zopyrus.”  Herodotus  ’ relates  this  anecdote  of 
Megabyzus  : and  Herodotus  is  most  to  be  depended  on. 

224.  ”Oc  iy  Aiyeir rtf  eorpan/yijtrc.  Who  commanded  the  army  in 
Egypt.  The  Egyptians 3 having  revolted  under  Artaxerxes,  elected 
Inarus  for  their  king.  This  latter  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Athe- 
nians, who  sent  to  his  assistance  the  fleet  with  which  they  attacked  the 
island  of  Cyprus 4.  They  obtained  a complete  victory  over  the  Per- 
sians* ; but  Artaxerxes  having  sent  into  Egypt  a numerous  army,  com- 
manded by  Megabyzus,  the  son  of  Zopyrus,  got  the  upper  hand.  Me- 
gabyzus and  Artabazus,  having  witnessed  the  achievements  of  the 
Athenians,  entered  into  a treaty  with  them.  This  occurred,  according 
to  Diodorus  Siculus  6,  under  the  archontate  of  Phrasiclides,  in  the  first 
year  of  the  80th  Olympiad.  But  the  war  having  commenced  according 
to  Diodorus 1 in  the  first  year  of  the  79tli  Olympiad,  and  having  accord- 
ing to  Thucydides  * lasted  six  years,  should  have  terminated  in  the 
second  year  of  the  80th  Olympiad. 

Simson  and  Petavius  place  this  event  in  the  first  year  of  the  81st 
Olympiad;  but  without  assigning  any  reason  for  it.  Ctesias * adds  to 
what  has  been  already  stated,  that  Amytis,  exasperated  at  the  death  of 
her  son  Achmmenes,  was  desirous  of  avenging  it  on  Inarus  and  the 
Greeks  who  had  assisted  him.  She  demanded  them  of  the  king,  but  he 
at  first  refused  to  give  them  up,  as  well  as  Megabyzus,  whom  also  she 
demanded.  At  length,  by  dint  of  importunities,  she  obtained  Inarus 
and  the  Greeks.  Inarus  was  fastened  to  three  crosses  ; and  the  Greeks, 
to  the  number  of  fifty,  were  beheaded.  Upon  this,  Megabyzus,  in  dis- 
gust, requested  permission  to  retire  into  Syria,  where,  soon  after  his 
arrival,  he  revolted.  He  raised  150,000  men,  defeated  Osiris,  the 
general  of  Artaxerxes,  wounded  him,  made  him  prisoner,  and  sent  him 
back  to  the  king,  after  having  taken  all  possible  care  of  him.  Another 
army  was  sent  against  him,  commanded  by  Menostanes,  son  of  Artarius, 
brother  of  Artaxerxes ; which  was  likewise  beaten,  and  Menostanes 
wounded.  Artarius  then  recommended  him  to  make  peace ; to  which 
he  consented,  but  on  condition  that  he  should  not  go  to  see  the  king, 
nor  be  removed  from  bis  government.  At  length,  after  many  con- 
ferences and  oaths,  he  consented  to  go  to  court.  He  was  pardoned  ; 
but  some  time  afterwards,  having  killed  a lion,  which  had  attacked  the 
king,  that  prince  ordered  his  head  to  be  cut  off.  His  pardon  was  again 
obtained  ; but  he  was  confined  at  Cyrtes,  on  the  Red  Sea,  where  he 
remained  for  five  years  ; at  the  end  of  which  time  he  escaped,  disguised 
as  a leper,  and  was  restored  to  the  king’s  favour,  through  the  interces- 
sion of  Amestris  and  Amytis.  He  died  at  the  age  of  70,  regretted  by 
the  king. 

3  Herod.  IV.  cxliii.  7 Id.  ibid.  lxxi. 

3 I Hod.  Sic.  XI.  lxxi.  vol.  I.  p.  458.  8 Thucyd.  I.  cx. 

4 Thucyd.  I.  civ.  p.  67.  “ Ctesias  apud  Phot.  Cod.  Ixxii.  p.  121. 

5 Diod.  Sic.  XI.  Ixxiv.  et  lxxv. p.  460.  lin.  16  et  seq. 

6 Id.  ibid,  lxxvii.  p.  462. 
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225.  Zurvpos.  Zopyrus.  Zopyrus,  son  of  Megabyzus,  and  grand- 
son of  the  famous  Zopyrus,  revolted  against  Artaxerxes 1 after  the  death 
of  his  father  and  mother,  and  set  out  with  the  intention  of  going  to 
Athens,  his  mother  having  conferred  great  benefits  on  the  Athenians. 
Having  reached  Caunus  by  sea,  he  commanded  the  inhabitants  to  sur- 
render their  town  to  the  Athenians  who  were  with  him.  The  Caunians 
answered,  that  they  would  willingly  surrender  the  town  to  him,  but  that 
they  would  not  admit  the  Athenians.  Upon  which,  he  ascended  the 
wall ; but  a Caunian,  named  Alcides,  struck  him  with  a stone,  and  he 
fell  down  dead.  His  grandmother  Amestris  afterwards  caused  this 
Caunian  to  be  crucified. 

1 Ctesias  apud  Phot.  Cod.  Ixxii.  p.  124,  lin.  42  ct  seq. 
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